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THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Vol. XX. JULY, 1842. No. 1. 


LETTERS FROM THE INDIAN COUNTRY. 


We have been shown a series of familiar letters written from the Indian Country during the 
years 1836-7, by a gentleman who had peculiar facilities for observing the manners and customs of 
the aborigines. We have been permitted to copy one of them; and if it shall prove sufficiently inter¬ 
esting to our readers, we are persuaded that we may be able to give the whole series to the public. 

Ed. EZnickkrbockkr. 

Mccckinac , October 6,1636. 

My Dear S-: Since my arrival here, I have received a 

number of letters from you, the latest on Tuesday last, and have 
written you once. 

My last letter describes the state of things as they then existed, 
but it did not convey an adequate idea of the savage character of the 
population — Indian, half-breed, and white—by which I have been 
surrounded for several weeks. Ferocious however as were some 
of these people, there was no danger so long as there was no fear. 
Such persons are generally as cowardly as they are blood-thirsty. 

It is unusual for 1 Indian treaties ’ to pass off with so little dis¬ 
turbance. At the treaty of Chicago in 1833 there were seven or 
eight murders committed; and the Indian agent is not unfrequently 
the first victim. On this occasion however order has been pre¬ 
served by the strict police maintained by the military force, and 
the prohibition of the use of ardent spirits. But after all, our situa¬ 
tion might have been made uncomfortable. There have been at 
least one thousand warriors on the island, and several hundred half- 
breeds, not a whit less savage or treacherous. We had a force of 
only a hundred and fifty men, and were at least one hundred miles 
from any other white settlement. The odds in case of difficulty 
would have been rather against us. But there has been no diffi¬ 
culty; and the angry passions always engendered on such occa¬ 
sions have been attended with no serious consequences as yet. 

There may however still be some murders among them. One 
man, who was not in fact a chief, got himself put into the treaty as 
one of the first class, and the actual head chief was placed in the 
second class. The former received five hundred dollars and the 
vol. xx. 1 
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latter two hundred dollars. The chief who was thus postponed 
became very angry, and publicly threatened to kill the other, who 
to save himself offered to give up all he had received. The offer 
was refused, and he was told to keep out of the way of his offended 
rival. The consequence was, he dared not to venture out of his 
lodge after dark, nor in the day-time unless accompanied by one or 
two of his sons fully armed. With these precautions he may be 
able to return home with safety, but he will be in constant danger, 
from which it will be difficult for him to protect himself. For if he 
should first kill his antagonist, he would be hunted down by the 
relatives of the deceased until the duty of revenge, as they deem 
it, shall be performed. He has but one hope, and that is of buying 
his peace. 

The universal rule among them is to revenge injuries. Some¬ 
times however they will allow themselves to be conciliated by 
presents. I will give you an instance. 

One day one of the Ottawa chiefs came to the Commissioner and 
told him that one of his young men had killed a Chippewa, and he 
wanted that officer to give him a present with which he could 
attempt to buy forgiveness. Of course he was well supplied, and 
the ceremony was performed just on the banks of the Straits. The 
two bands met, each surrounding their chief. Between them, on 
the ground, the present was placed. The criminal was seated near 
his present, but on the "Chippewa side. He sat with his head 
hanging down, in an attitude of calmness and resignation becoming 
a martyr. The Ottawa chief stepped forth from the ranks of his 
people and addressed the Chippewas. He said one of his young 
men had killed their friend, but it had been by accident. They had 
brought him forward to atone for the deed; but as they were now 
all brothers of the same family he hoped the Chippewas would 
spare his life. 

The Chippewas consulted among themselves. There were a 
few moments of anxious suspense; for if the Chippewas had re¬ 
fused to accept the present, any relative of the murdered man would 
have had a right, according to their customs, to step immediately 
from the ranks, and with his tomahawk slay him on the spot. The 
Indians alone were unmoved, the criminal not manifesting the 
least concern, 4ny appearance of anxiety on his part would have 
caused his certain death, or have branded him with the stain of 
cowardice for life, to which death would have been far preferable. 
The Commissioner was not without anxiety. The Chippewa chief, 
in answer to his inquiries, had previously expressed his belief that 
the young man would be spared, but that would depend upon the 
voice of his band. He would use his influence in favor of mercy. 
You can judge how closely the Commissioner watched every move¬ 
ment, for he was determined that no silch deed of blood should be 
acted in his presence, and to save the young man at all hazards. 
They suspected as much probably from his manner; and his pres¬ 
ence I thought helped to produce a favorable result. 

Be this as it may, after a short consultation the Chippewa chief 
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spoke to the assembled multitude. His words were few and spoken 
with great dignity. 

‘ Brothers! you have struck us. One of our wigwams is deso¬ 
late. One of our old women mourns for her son. One of our 
young women has no longer any one to hunt for her. Our band 
has lost a brave warrior, and our faces are black with sorrow. A 
dark cloud rests upon us, but the Great Spirit can drive it away. It 
will do us no good to make you sorrow also. We forgive you. 
Take your young man home, and let our pity teach him to avoid 
the fire-water/ 

This was admirably said and done. The language was beauti¬ 
ful, the manner calm and impressive; and I could not but think how 
infinitely superior this judgment and its manner were to the horrible 
solemnity of the white man’s condemnation of a murderer to the 
degrading death of the gibbet. 

The young man arose from his seat and walked across to and 
mingled with his own tribe, and one of the near relatives of the 
deceased stepped forth and bore the bundle of presents to his band. 
There was silence for a few moments, when the Ottawa chief 
expressed the thanks of his tribe, and a general dispersion followed. 
The gravity and silence of the whole assembly added very much 
to the impressive character of the ceremony. There were at least a 
thousand Indians present, all males. It was near the beach; a 
slight surf was rolling in, and its hollow murmuring was the only 
soimd heard, save the speeches of the chiefs. To all except the 
Commissioner, it was probably a matter of doubt whether life would 
be spared or taken, and he was not without anxiety as to the proba¬ 
ble consequences of his contemplated interference with one of 
their most sacred customs. 

Every thing however passed off very well. The day was 
delightfully pleasant, and in a half-hour’s time we were witnessing 
a game of ball, played with all the shouting noise and activity of an 
Indian frolic, and by the very individuals who a few moments pre¬ 
vious had been passing upon a matter of life and death. The 
accused and the avengers joined heartily in the sport. 

* You may not understand the expression of the chief: * Our faces are 
black with sorrow/ It alludes to their badge of mourning. When 
they lose a friend they paint their faces black anc^ continue to wear 
this sign of sorrow for such time as caprice or feeling may dictate. 
If they intend to avenge the death they mourn, they paint one half 
the face red and the other half black. The ‘ fire-water,’ it is more 
generally known, is their name for "whiskey, and was here men¬ 
tioned because the murder was committed in a drunken frolic. 

This Indian treaty-making is a strange business. A treaty is 
drawn out with all due formality, and reads very well. But there 
is not here one savage of the whole number who understands what 
they have been doing. They know to be sure that they have sold 
their land and must leave it, but what they, are to get for it they do 
not know or comprehend. When paid their five hundred dollars or 
one hundred dollars apiece, they could not count it; all they knew 
was that one man’s pile of silver was larger than another’s. 
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The Indians assembled here have been paid fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars in silver in four days; and before the evening of the fourth day, 
more than thirty thousand dollars were in the hands of the traders, 
expended for all sorts of trinkets, finery, etc. I have frequently 
met Indians, male or female, no matter which, covered all over, 
from the neck to the legs, with silver ornaments ; with silver bands 
around the arms and the hat, when such an article was worn, cov¬ 
ering the whole arm but the elbow, and all the hat except the brim 
and the crown; the ears borne down with silver rings and drops, 
and the nose so full as to be not a little uncomfortable. The pro¬ 
fusion in the ears was so great as sometimes to tear off its rim, 
presenting a very jagged appearance indeed. They have shown a 
marvellous fondness for raisins. One trader informed me that he 
had, for seven days in succession, made a clear profit of eight 
dollars a day in retailing raisins! This would astonish our mer¬ 
chants at home; but they would be equally astonished at taking 
in daily from one thousand dollars to fifteen hundred dollars in silver, 
simply in retailing goods. This nevertheless has happened at Macki¬ 
nac ; and I have seen the half-dollar pieces lying in heaps on the 
trader’s floor, as we pile potatoes in our country. These halcyon 
days could not last long however; and the worst of it is, the Indian 
will return to his lodge and suffer all winter from hunger and cold, 
when a little prudence would have made him comfortable. But 
there was no preventing this improvidence. Their habit is to 
starve to-day and feed to repletion to-morrow. Money seems to be 
thrown away upon them; but they are as generous as they are 
improvident, and just and honest in their dealings, except when 
contaminated by too much intercourse with the whites; and then 
they learn from us to be selfish, to he and to cheat. 

The Chippewas from the borders of Lake Superior are the 
wildest of those here assembled, and give us the best idea of them 
in their savage state. The chief of that band is a noble specimen 
of his race. Tall, strong and fearless, he bore himself in the presence 
of the Commissioner like the head of an independent people. At 
the last council with the chiefs, the Commissioner told them they 
must go home; that their young men and young women were 
getting drunk, and the traders would have all their money. 

‘ Yes,’ said thisgehief; ‘our Father said he wanted our land and 
we must give it to him. We did so, and you have given us money 
and presents for it. But your traders are taking them away from 
us, and we shall go home poorer than we came. Tell your children 
not to come to my people with their fire-water. They will never 
come back to tell you what became of it.’ 

I wish you could have seen him. With his blanket thrown around 
his waist, all above naked, with the scalping-tuft on his head, and 
his face blackened for the loss of four relatives who had died on 
the island, he stood before us a savage with all his wild dignity, 
and absolutely looked down upon us. 

‘ What good,’ he continued, ‘ has it done us to come here ? We 
did not want your money or your presents. Our forests gave us 
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game and our waters fish. Leave us alone in our woods, and we 
will not molest you. But you said we must come, and we have 
come. Some of my warriors will never go back. My children 
have become mad with your presents. My young men and young 
women have drunk of your waters and become beasts. We want 
to go away from you. When next you want us, you must come to 
our country, but leave your fire-water behind you, or it may make 
us forget that you are our brothers. 1 

The reproof was, alas! too just; and the indignant sorrow of 
the old man presented a strong contrast to the heartless cupidity of 
the white men. 

But I must draw my long letter to a close. I shall be absent 
from this port for a few days, and on my return will write again. 
In the mean time I shall be, 

As ever, Yours Truly, E . w . J# 


THE INFANT’S MINIATURE. 


BY MRS. K. CLHUBNT1N* K1NSIT. 


Yes ! thou art here, my sainted babe ! Thy lustrous eyes of blue, 
The long dark fringe which o’er them Sleep as silken curtains drew j 
The full red lip, the dimpled cheek, the polished lofty brow, 

The matchless smile that lighted all — they ’re here before me now! 

Yet years, long years have passed away since I, a mother blest, 

And thou, a babe too fair for earth, didst nestle to this breast; 

Thy rosy dreams were not more sweet than were my moments then, 
But all their joys are numbered now with pleasures that have been. 

The most that I retain of thee is one small sunny curl, 

A treasure I would not exchange for ocean’s rarest pearl; 

Though this bright picture, true to life, recalls thy infant charms 
So vividly, I seem again to clasp thee in my arms. 

’T is beautiful to look upon, but only doth portray 

The casket, which a jewel held, that God hath borne away; 

For shining in his dazzling crown is many an infant gem, 

And He required this precious one to deck that diadem. 

And 0 ! to paint a cherub soul, in vain the artist tries 1 
For this his pencil must be dipped in azure of the skies; 

Borrow the rainbow’s hues ana make the glittering stars its own, 
For angel-beauty never yet in earthly colors shone. 

So let me think of thee, my babe ! as when thou wert of earth, 

And like this picture, radiant with the smiles of infant mirth; 
Forget the dismal hour when God recalled what He had given, 

And hope to see thee as thou art, and claim thee still in heaven! 
Cedar-Brook, (New Jersey.) * 
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SNARLY-HEAD, THE AMATEUR POLITICIAN. 


▲ 0KBlOU FROM RIAL 1.1V M IN OOTllAll. 


Some years ago I used daily to drop into an eating-house known 
as ‘ The Pork Chops/ to get my dinner. The head-waiter of the 
establishment, or ‘ Caller/ as he was designated, happened to be 
one of the most disagreeable beings in person and manners I ever 
encountered. How he in the first place obtained and afterward 
managed to keep for a long time a situation so responsible, was 
a mystery I could never solve satisfactorily to myself; although 
I finally concluded that as the proprietor knew his own business 
best, it w'as very possible that there was something in this man not 
apparent to others, that made him useful in his station. Perhaps a 
cat-like vigilance did n’t come amiss in a place where straggling 
vagabonds are apt to slip in and out again without ‘ walking up to 
the capting’s office/ I shall take some pains to describe this fellow 
because hereby hangs my tale. And first as regards his personal 
appearance. This was peculiarly disagreeable. His head, which 
was large and ill-shapen, and covered with a profusion of snarly 
red hair, seemed to set, without the intervention of a neck, on a 
hollow-backed, pot-bellied body, which in turn rested on a pair of 
legs of calliper shape, and of the very shortest dimensions com¬ 
patible with gravity arid locomotion. Large eyes of the goose¬ 
berry pattern rolled deep in his head; and a wride cavernous mouth, 
w r hich opened across his face nearly from ear to ear, was garnished 
with a hair-lip that seemed to have been hitched up on purpose to 
display to greater advantage a large yellow tusk that projected from 
his upper jaw ; just as you ’ll sometimes see the skirts of a lady’s 
dress caught up by the thumb and finger in the slightest manner 
possible consistent with the exposure of a pair of the prettiest 
ankles in the world. In the centre of these attractions — I am 
speaking of the face now and not of the simile — was placed a 
short, thick, red nose that raked backward from the upper lip like 
the mainmast of a clipper, but which certainly looked the smartest 
and most knowing feature in the whole collection. A w r ag who 
often visited the place used to account for its shape by saying that 
in its travel down the face it suddenly got sight of the yellow tusk, 
and falling back on itself in terror, grew so. This might have been 
the case; but to me it seems like an anachronism; for according 
to the usual course, his nose must have received its peculiar 
shape many years before the teeth were in existence. However, 
the question is of little consequence and not worth discussing. 
In addition to the tusk, his jaws contained some dozen other 
other teeth, all yellow and sharp-pointed, and placed so far apart, 
that it is doubtful whether he ever brought two of them to bear 
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at the same moment on any thing smaller than a crab-apple. I 
have been thus minute in describing his personal appearance in 
order to account for the various nick-names bestowed upon the 
head-waiter by the customers of the establishment : such as 
‘ Snarly-head/ ‘ Bandy-legs/ ‘ Sorrel-top/ 1 Snaggle-teeth/ etc. But 
let me not find fault with his bodily defects; Snarly-head was as 
God made him, and he could n’t help it, even if he had been aware 
that he was not an Adonis. A suspicion of this kind however never 
for a moment disturbed his self-complacency ; and when ‘ on duty ’ 
in the middle of the dining-room where he fixed his head-quarters at 
meal-times; his little body bending now toward one customer and 
anon to another in the opposite direction; his face all the while 
grinning a ‘ ghastly gash * — he couldn’t smile — he evidently felt 
himself the observed of all observers, and a very model of a 
‘ Caller.’ 

If I should say that Snarly-head was a great politician, the 
reader might smile, and wonder perhaps how one of his personal 
delinquences should have fallen into politics at all. This used to 
be a great mystery to me. But in he was, over head and ears; 
and so far as my observation went, he seemed to glory in his fall. 
It was on this very point that he had made himself particularly 
disagreeable to the customers of 1 The Pork-Chops.’ It is true, 
he was a consummate, irredeemable ass; but he had lived several 
years in Washington as lacquey to a great public character, in which 
situation he had managed to store his memory with a large stock of 
high-sounding diplomatic words; and by mixing with members of 
Congress of the lower order, he had added to these not a few 
political phrases of great potency. And thus armed, and without 
a single idea in his noddle, he had set himself up as a poli¬ 
tician— like many another donkey. He soon shone as a spouter at 
the head-quarters of his party, at the corners of the streets, and 
particularly in the restaurateur where he was located. The words 
he had learned, though he was entirely innocent of any meaning 
attached to them, gave great glibness to his tongue; his lungs were 
never at fault. But though he did not knowingly use language 
in its right signification, and when he did happen to do so by acci¬ 
dent invariably corrected himself wrong, he was considered a 
‘ smart fellow ’ by his brother politicians, and soon became a drill- 
corporal in the party. After this promotion, he managed to make 
himself ten-fold more disagreeable than ever to the customers at 
‘ The Chops ’; chiefly by his impertinent intermeddling with any 
little topic of conversation that chanced to be broached among 
them, especially if it happened to be of a political nature. And 
he all the while imagining himself the most agreeable little fellow 
in existence! Indeed, his bump of self-esteem was so strongly 
developed, that it seemed almost impossible to put him down by 
any of those little manoeuvres which are so potent against men of 
less pretension but more sense. And when he was fairly mounted 
on his hobby of the ‘ rights of man to the abstracts/ as he expressed 
it, to break him down became a hopeless task: to use the words of 
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a testy old customer, you might as well try to draw 4 milk for babes * 
from the cotton breast-works of a modem belle — a performance 
which the said testy gentleman held to be the greatest of all impos¬ 
sibilities. On such occasions the customers had but one alterna¬ 
tive, and that was to resign their own rights at once and remain 
silent, or to leave the room with their dinners undigested. 

Snarly-head was not a politician solely; he was a great critic also. 
He eagerly devoured all the light literature of the day, a task for 
which his capacious jaws gave him great advantage. Of this he 
preferred the duller and heavier sort, on which he would criticise 
with great ignorance and pomposity, all gratis and for the benefit 
of the customers of the * Pork- Chops/ He used to boast that he 
could tell how a romance would end by reading the title page only. 
( This is a great gift in any critic — a sort of intellectual second-sight 
seldom vouchsafed to more than one man in a century. With such 
a talent the possessor can review a book before it goes to press; 
indeed before it is written, if he but know what the title is to be.) 
‘Jack Sheppard’ was at this time Snarly-head’s favorite work; 
but if he be living now, and such men ‘ never die,’ I ’ll warrant that 
he is at this moment gloating over the resurrection of ‘ Old St 
Paul’s,’ and that he considers Blaise and Pillichoddy the two 
greatest 4 cha’cters in modem friction,’ as he used to express himself 
in conversational criticism. But here I have been gossipping a 
whole ‘ character,’ when I meant to present a short incident only. 

It is not to be supposed that a stickler so strenuous for the 4 rights 
of all men to the abstracts ’ would neglect the guarding of his own 
personal immunities. On this point Snarly-head was as* vigilant 
as a cat; and it was in a chivalrous and characteristic attempt to 
defend one of these that his min was compassed. It occurred in 
this manner. It frequently happened that his prerogative as the 
4 Caller’of the ‘ Pork-Chops’ was invaded by the other waiters. 
Strange customers coming in would naturally give their orders to 
the servants who happened to be handiest, and they in turn would 
sometimes carry these directly to the cook without passing them 
through Snarly-head’s throat. These little encroachments, hardly 
avoidable in the naturfc of the case, gave mortal offence to the fiery 
soul of the little 4 Caller,’ and he threatened dire vengeance on the 
delinquents. 

It happened that among these was a simple-hearted, good-natured 
Irishman, who sinnefi oftener than all the others put together. 
Snarly-head had many times threatened him with the extremity of 
his wrath if he did n’t desist; but Patrick always forgot the threats 
at the very times he should have remembered them, and thus 
went on increasing his responsibility every day. Our hero had 
another cause for enmity against the Irishman. He was the only 
man among the servants who did n’t take to his politics. S9 far 
from it, he was often heard to say, that 4 so long as he was fat, and 
could manage to keep his hurdies' warm and well-covered, he 
didn’t care ad — n about politics. Paple might jist shute thim- 
silves, and make St. Pathrick Prisident and the Divil himself 
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governor, if they liked.* To Snarly-head’s comprehension, this 
was an offence but little short of treason; and he once seriously 
entertained the project of lodging information against him as a 
dangerous character. But something happened to prevent it 
However, Patrick’s sins against the dignity of his office became at 
last so flagrant, that the ‘ Caller ’ could bear it no longer; and he 
accordingly determined to make a 4 severe public example * of him, 
as he said, in the presence of all the customers, on the commission 
of the very next offence. This as a matter of course happened, 
on the following day at meal-time. 

It was along about in the middle of the dinner-hour. Snarly- 
head, posted as usual in the centre, was all grin and compla¬ 
cency, and every thing seemed going on clatteringly, when 
the soft-toned voice of the Irishman was heard at the other end of 
the room, calling for 4 two rost bafes and a chucken-pie ! ’ Our 
4 Caller’s ’ ears were as sharp as his teeth. Amid the din and clat¬ 
ter around him he recognized the voice, and pounced at once upon 
the unlucky Irishman, to annihilate him with his long-hoarded 
vengeance. 4 Patrick McManners! ’ he exclaimed, in a tone that 
startled every one in the room; and immediately a death-like silence 
ensued, for there had been some whispering between the customers 
and other waiters, and a 4 scene ’ was expected. 4 Patrick McMan¬ 
ners ! * he shouted again, in a voice louder if possible than before. 

4 Sir! Your honor! * retorted Pat, in the same loud key, stiff¬ 
ening up, and bringing his open hand to a level with his face : for 
he had hpen in 4 the service.’ 

4 Mister McManners,’ continued Snarly-head, wisely waiving this 
new piece of insolence; 4 there’s two indiwidooals in this ’ere 
’stablishment whose paths justle, and they must become dewer- 
gent Therefore I wishes you as well others to understand 
distinctly, that when customers comes here for vittles, I takes 
their orders and passes ’em to the cook, for them’s my officious 
duties and high prerogative; and you , Mister McManners, if you 
please, will attend to the clearing off the dirty knives and forks and 
spoons, and the plates and cups and sarsers ; them’s your officious 
duties, and jist suited to your rapacity ! * 

And then, with head erect and folded arms, and bending his sup¬ 
ple body backward till it formed with his legs a very lively and 
graceful tableau of three Cupid’s bows, the little man stood waiting 
to see his 4 victim * fall. But Paddy would nift 4 say die/ His Con¬ 
naught blood was up; and receiving divers hints of encouragement 
and not a few 4 orders ’ from the customers around him, he poured 
defiance into the very teeth of his antagonist. 

4 Two rost bafes, one mooton, one Snarly-head/ he exclaimed, 
with a volubility that completely dumb-founded the legitimate 
4 Caller; ’ 4 one rost larmb, two green pays, one carffee, and one 
Bandy-legs; two rice poodins, two baked banes, one ox-tail soup, 
one fish-balls, and a Sorrel-top ; two sarsinges, two bafe-steeks, one 
Cafliner petatie, and one Snaggle-teeth ! ’ 

Snarly-head stood aghast He could scarcely breathe through the 
VOL. xx. 2 
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intensity of his passion. He had in his folly anticipated an easy 
victory: a single gun to windward perhaps, in token of submission; 
but had received instead, and of his own ammunition too, a broadside 
that threw him completely out of water. His personal dignity and 
that of his office had been trampled on, his self-esteem crumpled, 
his vanity mortified in the tenderest point. He grasped a fork that 
lay near him; but on looking around the room, and discovering 
evident marks of triumph on the countenances of the customers and 
his fellow-servants, and of sympathy for the Irishman, mortifica¬ 
tion overcame all other feeling. He dropped the fork again; and 
divesting himself of his badge of office, a white apron, he 
trundled — when walking fast his legs had the appearance of a 
hoop twirling side-wise — he trundled to head-quarters, and gave in 
his resignation. ‘ To take respect/ said he, the old spirit creeping 
over him for the moment; * to take respect from this day noon/ 

He was never seen again at the * Pork-Chops/ and Patrick 
McManners became cock of the walk. It is supposed that Snarly- 
head left the city immediately after his ‘resignation/ as at the 
ensuing fall election his party was unexpectedly defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. 


LINES ON A LOOKING-GLASS. 


19DH1IDID TO MXHB J. A. 


What is so honest as a looking-glass ? 

Reflecting all the images that pass, 

Those of deformity as well as beauty; 

Fury’s dark frown, or Fancy’s witching smile, 
Powerless alike to threaten or beguile, 

It smoothly, calmly still performs its duty. 

Thus on the surface of some crystal lake, 
Embosomed deep in tangled copse and brake, 

Ere the last lingering sun-beam’s light is shed, 
The lightning-riven rock, the gnarled tree, 

The painted flower, heaven’s glorious canopy, 
Alike are on the liquid palette spread. 

What is so beauteous as a looking-glass ? 

As Nature's charms the labored works surpass 
Of Greenouoh’s or of Leslie s magic art, 

So each bright tint, each animated form, 

As from its Maker’s hand, radiant and warm, 

Here stamps its living, glowing counterpart. 

Thus in the balmy hour of life’s bright morn, 
When hope and joy the blissful scene adorn, 

Shadows like these pass o’er the youthful mind ; 
But soon Experience tells the saddened heart 
The lovely pageant came but to depart, 

And Care’s dark visage in the glass we find. 
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What Is so fragile as a looking-glass ? 

Its polished front and faultless form, alas! 

Its silver robe and golden garniture, 

In sudden, hopeless ruin may be found j 
My lady’s thimble can inflict a wound 
The utmost stretch of art will fail to cure. 

Thus Envy’s shaft, shunning the light of day, 
Despised, unheeded wings its fatal way, 

And to the bosom of its victim flies; 

While the fair fabric of a well-earned fame, 

The spotless crystal of an honored name, 

In an unguarded moment shivered lies. 

Now turn we, Lady, to thy looking-glass, 

And when, as o’er its face thy features pass, 

May happiness and peace reflected be ; 
Contentment too, and health, earth’s richest prize, 
Still warm thy cheek, and sparkle in thine eyes — 
And do n’t forget one fav’ring smile for me. 

New-York, June , 1842. 


LETTERS FROM ROME. 


BT OSOR3B WA8HINOTOX ORIINI. 


LETTER 8IXTH. 

EXTENT OF THE WALLS OF SEBVItJS TULLIUS. 

I have already remarked that the walls of Servius continued 
until the third century of the Christian era to form the only fortifi¬ 
cations of Rome. To those for. whom the subject of the local 
antiquities of the eternal city have any charm, few questions can 
be more deeply interesting than an inquiry into the actual extent 
and limits of the walls against which Hannibal hurled his javelin 
in hopeless bravado, and whose name was a holy word to so many 
of those whose works form the guide of our youth and the solace 
of our maturer years. To such as these, and to those too who 
know how long and how acrimoniously this question has been 
agitated, I need make no apology for the following dissertation. I 
will take however this opportunity of observing that for the con¬ 
venience of my readers, I shall endeavor to adhere in the body of 
my description to the simple and more connected style of narrative, 
and reserve the discussion of all the more difficult questions for 
separate articles and such as may see fit to read them. 

Dyonissius in two distinct passages compares the extent of the 
walls of Servius to that of the 31 A or v or city proper of Athens. In the 
first L. IV ch. xiii., his words are : si de tg> t el/ei — fiovledetj] fiergeiv 
afaxaxit 'Adr\vaiov xvxXov t 6v neqitxovxa (Jlqtv ot> nollia uqi fielgav 
6 TTjg Pdpyg avuJ cpavely xbxXog. 
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In the second, L. IX. ch. Ixviii. tov 7tEgi66Xov*Tr\g ndlewg 6vTog iv t& 
t6t& %q6vg) ooog ’Adrjvalctiv tov dcrTEOg 6 xi>xlog. 

It is evident from both of these passages that the comparison 
intended is merely approximative. From the first moreover it 
appears that the extent of the walls of Rome was somewhat greater 
than that of the walls of Athens. If then we can ascertain with 
any degree of certainty the measure of these last, we have a stan¬ 
dard for an approximative estimate of the former. Now this 
standard is found in a passage of the 13th ch. of the 2d book of 
Thucydides. His words are: xal atfiov tov xtixlov (he has just 
before used the same term with Dyonissius, tov doreojg) t6 yvlaaodfie- 
vov t gelg xal isooagdxovia' etm de atir ov o xal dcpvXuxTOv t 6 fiEtalgi) 
tov t s fiaxgov xal tov q>aX^gix6v, 

We have here, from a writer whose authority would be admitted 
even by the most skeptical, forty-three stadia for the defended por¬ 
tion of the walls of Athens. The residue of the circumference, or 
the undefended portion, is given by his scholiast in the comment 
upon the words 6 xal dtptXaxjov. He adds, Migog dyXdvdn t ofo' frm 
err (idiot dexaBnrdr 6 yag fiXog xixXog otadiav tjy i^xovra. 

If this comment be accepted, the question concerning the extent 
of the walls of Athens is settled. But the authority of the scholiast 
has been called in question; not I believe upon general grounds, 
but in reference to this particular passage. Burton taxes him with 
having misunderstood his author. The accusation seems to me 
unfounded. The statement of Thucydides is explicit: the observa¬ 
tion of the scholiast bears directly upon the words of the text, and 
the language in which his own addition is couched is clear beyond 
all dispute. Thucydides writes for men to whom the subject is 
familiar: he confines himself to the military estimate : t6 yvXaood- 
(tevov. The remaining space, not requiring defence, did not enter 
into his calculations. This is supplied by the commentator; and in 
the language of one who writes from a positive knowledge of the 
subject, he subjoins the to^t’ Ian crrddioi dexaenrd, and immediately 
afterward, as if in justification of his own statement, he adds, <5 yag 
Slog xi)xlog oTadmv fy ir^xovTa. There certainly is nothing here 
which can be wrested into a misapprehension of Ills author’s 
meaning. 

The objection of Barthelemy is better founded. If you allow 
seventeen stadia for the undefended space between the walls of 
the Piraeus and that of Phalorus, the point of union of this last with 
the walls of the city proper would be near the Lyceum, a protrac¬ 
tion altogether disproportioned to the object for which they were 
built. I am free to confess that to meet this criterion requires a 
local knowledge of Athens which I do not possess. But at the 
same time the explicit assertion of the scholiast seems to be borne 
out by the researches of modem archaiologists; and even allowing 
the calculation of Barbie, author of the maps to Anarcharsis, to be 
correct, five or seven stadia must still be added to the forty-three of 
Thucydides, and we should thus have a circumference of more 
than six miles. I must add that I am disposed to take the state- 
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ment of the scholiast at its full extent. The authority of Aristides, 
Chrysostom and others, whose estimates of Athens have been 
supposed to throw doubts upon the subject, cannot for an instant be 
compared with that of a Thucydides, deservedly classed among the 
most scrupulous and exact of historians. Nor can their rhetorical 
allusions weigh against the explicit testimony of a native historian, 
who relates facts upon his personal knowledge. The comparison 
made by Plutarch between Athens and Syracuse is equally vague, 
if we consider the precision of terms; yet there can be no doubt 
but what* he refers to the utmost circumference of the walls, which 
according to the preceding statement of Thucydides comprised one 
hundred and seventy-eight stadia, or about twenty-two miles. 

Supposing therefore, as I do, that the measure given by Thucydi¬ 
des and his scholiast is correct, it now remains to be seen in what 
manner this data can be applied to the walls of Servius. 

It has already been remarked that the comparison suggested by 
Dyonissius is merely approximative. He expressly states in the 
chapter first cited, that the numerous edifices with which the walls 
were surrounded made it difficult to follow their real course with 
accuracy. I give the passage at length, for it is deserving of care¬ 
ful consideration : Tea Tsi%£i t tcJ dvoeygha /usv otfr* dt& t&s nsgi- 

lafiSavotiOag avid noXXodev ofxrjfms, tx vr l ^ xiva (pvX&rtom xard noXXotig 
tdnovg xr t g ag/alag xaTaffxeinjg, fiovXsOelr} (iejqbiv aint\v xarb t6v Adr\- 
valov xyxXov t bv 7t£Qiix 0VTa oti noXX-q) Tin ful^ojv 6 Trig p&firjg 

atiuo (pavelrj xixXog. 

This is the language in which any writer would make a general 
comparison between two great cities, and leaves room for a varia¬ 
tion of half or two thirds of a mile. The sixty stadia of Athens 
are equivalent to seven Roman miles and a half, or thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred feet. Now taking the banks of the Tiber 
between S. Nicola in Carcore and Ponte Rotto as a starting point, 
and following the outline so distinctly sketched by Dyonissius, we 
shall find the solution of our question. The first line leads us 
direct from the river to the Capitol, and we must in compliance with 
our guide trace the walls around the crest of the hill. The tomb of 
Bibulus marks the point beyond which in conformity with the laws 
of the twelve tables they could not go. The outline of the Quiri- 
nal is equally distinct. The rampart of Tullius still remains in its 
full length, and brings us to the Poita Esquilina. The question that 
arises at this point concerning the details of their course from hence 
to the Ccelian makes no material difference in the solution of the 
more general question of which it forms a part: and their course 
along the Ccelian and Aventine has been decided without any. 
important variation of opinion, and by an attentive study of the 
ground. Adding to this the curtains by which the janicular fortress 
was brought within the defences of the city, we have seven thousand 
eight hundred and forty-five geometrical paces, or a little less than 
eight miles. This is the result of the accurate calculation of Nibby, 
who measured the circumference of the left bank on foot. The 
map of Nolli supplied the estimate for the wall of the fortress. 
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I have reserved for the last place the consideration of the passage 
of Pliny which has given rise to so much doubt and dissension: 
Mcenia ejus collegere ambitu imperatoribus censoribusque Vespa- 
sianis anno conditae dcccxxvi pass. xm. mcc * 

Among the numerous errors into which the transcribers of ancient 
authors have fallen, one of the most frequent in the copyists of the 
Stineraries is the change of the v for x and of the x for v. Various 
important and indisputable instances of this error may be found in 
Nimby’s learned dissertation upon the roads of the ancients, printed 
in the last volume of Nardini. One strikingly to the point may be 
found at the one hundred and thirtieth page, in which xii is written 
for vii. Da questo punto poi a S. Severn appena vii miglia vi sono 
cosicche il xn dell’ Stinerario va in vii corretto: and as the ques¬ 
tion here alluded to is one of distance, and consequently susceptible 
of rigid verification, this correction must be accepted. 

If now we apply this principle to Pliny, we shall have vm m. cc 
instead of xm, amounting in all to a difference of only three hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five paces from the measure given by Nibby. If 
moreover we suppose that the former comprised in his measurement 
all the projections and recessions of the angles, a variation which 
could not be calculated except when the walls were standing, the 
difference between these two estimates will be satisfactorily 
accounted for. It is of this passage that Gibbon observes, with his 
usual epigrammatic concision : * Pliny’s old measure of xm must 

be reduced to vm miles. It is easier to alter a text than to remove 
hills or buildings.’ 


DANZATRICE. 


AN B NO RAVI NO OF TH* * 011(11 DANCING OJRX.,’ A STATUS DT CANOVA. 


Marmoreal vision of the elder timet 
Fair sculptured attitude of dance and song! 

Bright Attic dreams of vanished glory throng 
Around the mem’ry of thy matchless clime, 

’Woke with the sense of thy calm loveliness. 

I hear the loud Orthian hymn; the clang 

Of rattling helms and iron surks, that rang — 

Jarred in Pyrrhic dance's mailed stress — 

When Arethusa roused the wrath of old. 

Far rings the choral song of love and pleasure! 

To the soft breathings of some Lydian measure; 

Beauty glides there in shapes like dreams — behold ! 
Like showers of golden light, their gushing hair 
And grace, like thine incarnate, imaged there. 

Cambridge. 


* V. Plinii ; Nat. Hist. Lib. III. ch. ix ; ed. Tawinensis. I mention the edition, as the division of 
chapters diifers from that of many earlier editions. 
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£$e 3&fme of Sfr arjjopaa. 


HI J. Hll IT N PXKbOQK. 


CANTO II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The dress of both the Knight and Squire 
Now in the readers reach is, 

From bold Sir Thopas’ head-piece down 
To Squire John’s leather breeches; 

And next is settled, ere the Knight 
Courts danger in the wars, 

The pedigree of his gray mare, 

Who proves to be a horse. 


One mom Sir Thopas rose from rest 
With anxious care upon his breast; 

For overnight, in dreams he saw 
A sight that thrilled his soul with awe. 

A figure r t was, beaming with grace; 

Dark curls o’erclustered half her face, 

A loose robe told, in outline dim, 

The whereabout of every limb, 

Which could not borrow from the zone 
Of Venus beauties not their own. 

Side-long she glanced, and half aloof, 

Smiled on the Knight a mild reproof; 

Then gently oped her lips of coral, 

Uttering these verses, brief and moral: 

* To fight with man and animal, 

Then overheard in love to fall, 

According to chivalric canons, 

For a Knight are counted sine qua nons; 

Yet, though thou young, and brave, and fleet art, 
Thou ’st caught no dragon, nor no sweet-heart! ’ 
Here, having come to a full stop, 

She disappeared and he woke up. 

Under his woollen night-cap, round 
His brains revolved in thought profound. 

Deep questions vexed his laboring soul: 

In silence pondered he the whole 
Philosophy of apparitions, 

To interpret his nocturnal visions: 

Till sense and science both combined 
To bring conviction to his mind, 

That that fair form was the image of 
His future peerless Ladye-love, 

And her address a valid warrant 
Entitling him to act Knight-errant. 

Being thus resolved, he next proceeded 
To rouse his Squire, whose aid he needed, 
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But, sound asleep in’s trundle-bed 
He heard no word his Master said. 

We must somewhat dilate upon 
This squire, whose Christian name was John, 
But would as ready answer make 
When called or Jock, or Jack, or Jake. 

A list of aliases made 
To accommodate the rhyming trade, 

And for which variety of answers 
We thank most gratefully his sponsors. 

Now John, although he somewhat stammered, 
Had once been fatally enamored: 

But when his Daphne found his prate 
In praise of beauty hesitate, 

She proudly tossed her head away, 

And ‘ gave him the sack’ without delay. 

On this reverse his spirits fell, 

His sad heart sank; and, strange to tell, 

Ne’er ceased its sinking till it found 
Itself in’s stomach run aground, 

Where ’t snugly took up its abode j 
From which it naturally flowed 
That here, all wondering passions meeting, 
Concentred in the love of eating; 

And he ne’er sighed for any wench, or 
’T was but the one who filled his trencher. 

Now, while we tell the change surprising 
From love of girls to gormandizing, 

Doubtless Sir Knight begins to tire 
Of bawling at his drowsy Squire. 

But, while informing him, at last, 

*T was almost time to break his fast, 

He started up at once — the hint 
Had such awakening influence in *t. 

Soon they were shirted, breeched and trussed, 
Armor laced on, breakfast discussed, 

Steeds saddled ; and, without delay, 

Behold our hero on his way. 

* But how did he look ? How tall was he ? 
What kind of a figure might he be ? ’ 
Methinks I hear some Fair exclaim: 

And surely I should be to blame, 

If I should let my lazy lip shun 
The poet’s favorite task — description: 

He was a likely-looking fellow. 

His hair was of a lively yellow,* 

Like some brass knocker or bell-handle, 

Or the flame of a soft tallow-candle, 

Or as the sun, or liker still, 

The color of an orange peel, 

Or like the skin is, when a man dies 
From an attack of yellow jaundice. 

His eyes were as blue as finger-nails 
On a frosty morn, or as the pails 
Of W’atered milk in city cars, 

Or as the welkin hung with stars, 

Or as old topers, when new rum acts 
The d — 1 in their heads and stomachs. 
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His nose could boast a convex curve, 

Like long-bow drawn by tongue of nerve, 

Or like the figure called ellipsis — 

The small end nearest to the lips is: 

Or like the ‘ bustles ’ now in fashion, 

Or like a cat’s back in a passion. 

His cheeks were red as school-boy’s ear 
When cuffing starts the sullen tearj 
His brow, like coronet to his head, 

Was white as lightest baker’s bread, 

Or album-page, ere fools’ no-thoughts 
Have sullied it with witless blots. 

Now if my reader kind supposes 

Cheeks should have been compared to roses, 

And wonders why I mention ears; 

One single circumstance appears 
. Enough to solve the dark conundrum: 

Roses have always prickles under ’em. 

But prickles did not yet begin 
To arm his inoffensive chin ; 

So roses could have no connection 
With the ruddy hue of his complexion. 

Or if the critic thinks it silly 
To have left out the standard lily, 

When seeking some fair thing to suit 
The whiteness of his forehead to’t, 

I ans-wer: lilies never grow 
Upon the mountain’s lofty brow, 

• But in the fertile valleys fair; 

Beside, the brow being near the hair, 

The ladies might not think it nice 
To talk about these fleurs dt lis. 

As to his height, he measured, when 
In’s stocking feet, just five feet ten. 

He wore an undersuit of buff 
That fitted well, and thick enough 
To shield his skin from any harm or 
Bruise from the chafing of his armor. 

His head-piece was of steel well burnished, 
With a white crest of horse-hair furnished. 

A shirt of mail, wrought curiously, 

Reached from his shoulder to his thigh ; 

And of like stuff a pair of hose 
Stretched from his middle to his toes. 

A quaint embroidered belt was braced, 
Outside the shirt, around his waist; 

From it a dagger hung suspended, 

Which hitherto no life had ended, 

But which -would quick leap from its sheath 
To let out blood or stop up breath : 

And a huge two-handed battle-axe, 

As yet unhacked by mortal cracks, 

But which can, when Sir Thopas pleases, 
Chop through brain-pans as quick as cheeses. 
But chief of all, his sword there hung, 

The like of which was never sung: 

Sir Bevis’ Fusbert might not dare 
With this dread falchion to compare; 

Nor that which, while it yet was new, 

At one stroke cut a wool-sack through; 

Not Arthur’s keen Escalibore 
Unsluiced such seas of Paynim gore; 
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Nor ever Charlemagne’s Joyeaux 
Did such dire deeds of derring-do; 

For this a wizard hammered well, 

And tempered with a magic spell, 

Old Nick annealed it, as they tell us, 

And three young Satans blew the bellows. 

Had no dark charm been in the hilt, 

*Twrould ne’er so much life-blood have spilt! 
Had no weird words been on the blade, 

’T would ne’er have such dire havoc made ! 

His hands his gauntlets stout he drew on, 
Whose backs strong bars of iron grew on, 
Through which no sword-stroke he could feel; 
Nor need he fear that hostile steel, 

While this his knuckle bones defends, 

Can amputate his finger-ends. 

Hung round his neck, his shield did dangle, 
The form whereof was a triangle. 

Upon a sable field, it bore 
Three roses on a chevron or, 

’T wixt daggers three, on whose blades stood 
Gutty de sang of clotted blood 5 
And overtopping all, a tower 
Urgent , in flames ; a crest of power. 
Proclaiming the transcendant might 
Of his great ancestors in fight 
The motto intimated that he 
Did all, ‘ aut v» aut suavitate ,’ * 

Which signifies, the ancient Greek in, 

* When kisses fail, I takes to kicking.’ 

His right hand held, with grasp of strength, 

A lance full tw’enty feet in length ; 

But from its slim top no new-fangled 
Riband or Lady’s favor dangled, 

Because, as we have said already, Love 
Had not provided him a ladye-love. 

And finally, his trusty heel is 
Not left unarmed, as was Achilles’, 

But golden spurs, with long-spiked rowels, 
Threatened his coursers bare-ribbed bowels. 

So from crest to spurs, from top to toes, 

Each inch of him was bellicose. 

The Knight being armed, now let Squire John 
His various equipments don. 

A suit of buff invested Jock, 

Completely snug, from neck to nock; 

A pair of leather breeches Jack 
Fitted to’s lusty paunch and back. 

And dowm to’s knees, from which place Jake 
Wore woollens of domestic make. 

A belt of chamois leather light 
Around his loins is girded tight; 

To it his dull small sword is, just 
To the left of his bread-basket, trussed, 

Which is so prominent, his whinger’s 
Clean out of reach of his fat fingers. 

On t’other side his dagger hung; 

Which, to tell truth, when Jock was young, 


• Wk violate English syntax a little in our translation, but it is for the purpose of adhering with 
the most scrupulous fidelity to the idiom of the original j. a. p. 
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Had got more scouring, when pressed hard in 
Base service in the turnip garden, 

Than ever it was like to hnd 
Between the ribs of human-kind. 

Now let us rein our onward speed 
To sing Sir Thopas’ warlike steed. 

His frame was huge and full of might 
To carry such a stalwart Knight; 

His owner often was at pains 

To boast the blood that coursed his veins j 

And if the stock, once well replenished, 

Just now seemed wofully diminished, 

There was this cogent reason for’t: 

His commons had been rather short. 

Behold his undulating side, 

"With hill and vale diversified; 

How up and down the ridges swell, 

With hollows long and parallel. 

The water from his bade to drain, 

Whenever it may chance to rain. 

Of eyes, the Knight was known to swear 
His steed had once a splendid pair; 

But one long since had ta’en the wall, 

And t’ other scarce could see at all, 

Except to make him shy and leap 
At gander gray or cow asleep ; 

But when real danger came behind it, 

’T was most heroically blind to’t. 

His ears, pricked up in gay erection, 

Existed once in full perfection; 

But their fine symmetry was stopped 
When one of them was closely cropped. 

The other, Reader, to abate your 
Dislike, was left in a state of nature. 

His neck was not in thunder clad, 

Nor lightning from his nostrils played; 

But from the one a mane hung down 
Of ragged, tangled, dirty brown; 

While dribbling rheum the other doled, 

For over night he’d caught a cold. 

Curving in one unbroken line, 

His nose was perfect aquiline; 

Save where some scamp with stroke of club 
Had given it a partial snub. 

His lower lip, w hen quite at rest, 

Hung graceful down, w'hence he possessed, 
While viewed in profile or advance, 

• A pensive cast of countenance; 

As if—with reverence be it spoken — 

His spirit, like his wind, was broken. 

His full and flowing tail, that round 
He used to whisk and brush the ground, 

Had snowy hair of dazzling white ; 

With which in summer, with delight, 

As to either side he chose to bear it, he 
Chased off the flies with vast dexterity. 

His tail, by such sweet ties endeared, 

Had altogether disappeared! 

And now round his defenceless rump 
In vain he wagged the bald old stump. 
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How could such cruel fate o’erwhelm it ? 

’T was bobbed to crest his master’s helmet! 

Who shameless rode o’er hill and dale 
With his head — under his horse’s tail! 

I had been told and thought of yore 
Rozinante was his ancestor; 

I mean the horse’s, Reader, not 
The Knight’s; but by the data got 
In chronological researches, 

This pedigree left in the lurch is. 

For centuries did intervene, 

As I have ascertained, between 

The time Sir Thopas saw the light 

And the birth of great La Mancha’s Knight: 

And as all history agrees 
In the date of Thopas’ victories, 

I can’t see, no how I can fix it, 

But he must have lived before Don Quixotte. 

There’s contradiction on its face, 

Yet this is not a hopeless case; 

It only needs one turn, you see, 

To authenticate our pedigree. 

For if this horse, as once we sung, 

Was not from Rozinante sprung, 

It follows, close as new-set scissors, 

That Rozinante sprung from this horse. 

But pursy Squire John never bore 

His paunch on’s own legs far. Therefore 

We ’ll place, ’neath his broad-butted back, 

A rusty, old, mouse-colored jack, 

Whose chief characteristics were 
Hoarseness of throat, and length of ear. 

In leanness this abstemious ass 
His master’s courser did surpass; 

From morn till noon, from noon till night, 

He often went without a bite, 

But ’twas from lack of asses’ victual, 

And not from choice, he ate so little; 

To prove which, when he did get feed, he 
Gorged in a manner fairly greedy. 

From earliest infancy inured, 

He kicks, thumps, thwacks, bangs, blows endured, 

Until his hide was cudgel-proof; 

And clad in shag-hair long and rough, 

Save where erewhile the pannier-leathers 
Had worn bald places on nis withers ; 

The boys have twitched his tail, till there’s 
Scarce left a half-a-dozen hairs, 

Whose quick, incessant switching tries • 

In vain to scare the fearless flies. 

One trait of his I can commend : 

When danger pressed, our long-eared friend 
Was quite as fond of quick retreating, 

As was his rider of good-eating; 

Almost the only points indeed 
In which this couple both agreed. 

Now Knight and Squire are well equipped, 

The Knight’s steed spurred, the Squire’s jack whipped, 
And all four on the road to glory, 

Here for the present halts our story. 
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Some four weeks hence, in my third Canto, 
I hope to tell you where they went to. 


CONCLUSION A LA CHRI8TAD1L. 

Oh never may the Fates bedevil us 
With such a Beast as that Bucephalus! 

Sooner than pay, without remorse 
So many talents for a horse — 

As never any regal ass had done 
Before that mad-cap king of Macedon — 

Then break my neck, with greater speed 
Than I could Break my costly steed; 

Or straddle one whose instinct, quickest 
Drove him to where hard knocks flew thickest; 
Sooner than try such desperate ways 
To shorten my poetic days, 

My guardian genius hints 1 ’d best try an 
Order of glory not equestrian. 


Savannah, May 5, 1842. 


A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE. 


B T A N * W COKTRIDDTOK, 


It was during the reign of Louis the Fourteenth—when the 
famous Cartouche levied his nightly contributions on the good folks 
of Paris, and made countesses and chambermaids, dukes and dust¬ 
men, alike tremble in their shoes with the terror of his redoubtable 
name, in utter defiance of all law, civil and military — that the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance occurred. 

Two o’clock had just sounded from the deep tell of Notre Dame, 
as Madame de Bauffremont, a young and noble lady of Paris, 
entered her apartments on her return from an evening party, and 
after being assisted to undress by her women, and comfortably 
arrayed in a loose dressing-gown, dismissed them for the night, and 
seated herself in a musing attitude at the comer of the fire, that 
she might write and meditate at her ease. 

She was engaged upon a journal, which to the great misfortune 
of the literary world was not afterward found among her papers; 
for she is said to have been a person of wonderful intelligence, and 
so acute an observer, that nothing, however trifling or however 
studiously concealed, escaped her attention or deceived her judg¬ 
ment. After about an hour of profound silence and uninterrupted 
occupation, she was preparing to lay aside her writing materials 
previous to retiring; when a smothered noise in the chimney 
attracted her attention; and presently, preceded by a cloud of soot, 
a number of swallows’-nests, and a quantity of mortar, a man armed 
to the teeth rolled into the middle of the chamber. As in his pre¬ 
cipitate descent he had scattered the fire-brands about the room, his 
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first action on gathering himself up was to replace them one by one 
methodically with the tongs. He then carefully pushed back with 
his foot several pieces of burning coal without crushing them on the 
carpet, and finally turning toward Madame La Marquise, who stood 
regarding his proceedings with astonishment not unmingled with 
fear, he made her a profound reverence, and said: 

* Madame, dare I ask to whom I have the honor of speaking ? ’ 

* Sir/ replied she, with wonderful coolness, ‘ I am Madame de 
Bauffremont; but as I do not know you at all, as you have not the 
appearance of a robber, and as you have been so very careful of 
my furniture, I am at a loss to divine why you appear in my cham¬ 
ber in the middle of the night and by the chimney/ 

* Believe me, Madame/ returned her nocturnal visiter, 4 1 had not 
the slightest intention of entering thus unceremoniously into your 
apartment. But time presses. Will you have th© goodness to 
accompany me just to the door of your hotel ? I pledge my word, 
no harm shall come near you if you comply/ added he significantly, 
drawing a pistol from his belt, and taking one of the candles. 

‘But Sir-’ 

‘ Madame, will you be so kind as to hurry yourself? ’ continued he, 
examining the lock of his pistol. 4 We will descend together, and 
you will order the porter to unbar the door ! * 

* Speak lower, Sir, speak lower! — the Marquis is not far off/ 
replied the lady, now beginning for the first time to tremble. 

* Allow me to place your mantle over your shoulders, Madame; 
your night-dress is light, and it is excessively cold/ So saying, 
with great care he enveloped the lady (who now followed his 
directions implicitly) in the folds of her cloak, and once more taking 
the light, motioned her to advance, and followed her trembling foot¬ 
steps down the private stairs leading to the porter’s lodge. By the 
sheer force of impudence and assurance, every thing shaped itself 
according to his wish; and while Madame de Bauffremont was 
obliged to sit down in the lodge to recover some little strength and 
self-possession, this devil of a man made good his escape. 

She was just beginning to breathe once more with the conscious¬ 
ness of security, when the same voice sounded again, loud and dis¬ 
tinct, from without the little window of the porter’s lodge. ‘ Hark 
ye, Monsieur Le Suisse/ it said, * I have travelled to-night a weary 
way upon the roofs of the houses, being chased by spies. Do not 
go and tell your master that this is an affair of gallantry, nor that I 
am the lover of Madame de Bauffremont, or you will have to do 
with Cartouche ! ’ At this dreaded name the porter drew into the 
innermost comer of his shell, and Madame de Bauffremont started 
with affright. 

‘ They will hear of me again day after to-morrow by the petit 
poste/ said the undaunted robber; and then they heard his retreat¬ 
ing footsteps as he strode rapidly away. 

Madame de Bauffremont reascended the stairs and awakened 
her husband, to whom she recounted this singular adventure ; but 
between sleeping and waking he was inclined to treat it lightly, 
and told her that she had been dreaming a bad dream. 
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* Dream or no dream/ replied she, * I am certain we shall yet hear 
more of it.’ And indeed the gallant ruffian was true to his word, 
for on the day intimated she received a letter of excuses and 
thanks, perfectly respectful and remarkably well written, signed 
Cartouche, and enclosing a safe-conduct for Madame de BaufFre- 
mont and her family, should they chance to encounter any of his 
band. Accompanying the letter was a small box which contained 
a beautiful diamond, without setting, valued at two thousand crowns, 
and which the Marquis placed in the hands of the treasurer of 
Notre Dame for the benefit of the invalids of the Hotel Dieu. 


f T n E HUNTER TIME. 

There were hunters bold in the days of old, 

Say legend, lay and rhyme, 

But no hunter there can ever compare 
With that stem old hunter, Time. 

He rouses his game both early and late, 

In darkness as well as in light, 

And stealthily, silently, follows he — 

He follows by day and by night. 

Death and Decay are his hounds alway, 

The hounds of old hunter Time, 

And he follows them fast as the rushing blast, 

In everjr age and clime. 

’T is in vain to fly, ’tis in vain to hide, 

His hounds are fleet and their scent is true, 

And earth has no place in all its bounds 
That may hide nis prey from view. 

No bugle-blast goes sounding past 
As the Hunter hurries by, 

No trampling steed with furious speed, 

Np shouts that rend the sky. 

No deep-mouthed bay from his hounds is heard, 

As with silent feet they spring; 

The Hunter utters no view-halloo, 

As he stretches his tireless wing. 

The whole earth’s bound is his hunting-ground, 

And all things are his prey; 

And the mighty and vast must fall at last 
’Neath the fangs of stem Decay. 

And Death shall seize on the fairest form 
That ever on earth has shone ; 

And they vie in the speed of the fearful chase, 

As the Hunter urges them on! 

But the day will be, when the Hunter shall flee 
Before a mightier power, 

And Death and Decay shall vanish away 
In that solemn and dreadful hour; 

When the angel shall stand with one foot on the sea, 

And one on the trembling shore, 

And utter the awful and dread command 
That ‘ Time shall be no more! ’ c . *. o. 
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THE HERMIT OF CETARA. 


B T 


MRS. J. WB D B. 


From my childhood it has been my delight to climb the beetling 
rock, bound from crag to crag, and ascend steeps where the light 
deer could scarcely find a footing. The gray mist of morning found 
me, while yet a boy, in places of peril, looking with a feeling not 
unlike contempt on the busy haunts of men. Wonder not then, 
reader, that when I became a man, my first wish was to travel; to 
climb other mountains, to descend other ravines, and compare them 
with the haunts of my youth. In the summer of 18 4 — I took leave 
of my friends, and started with a mind prepared to view with an 
unjaundiced eye the wonders of creation. We had not then the 
advantage of steam-navigation to bear us to our destined port A 
heavy craft and poor accommodations were all the traveller could 
expect; and even these fell sometimes far short of his expectations. 
But I was about to travel! to see the world ! There was magic in 
the very word travel; and stretched on the deck, wrapped in my 
roquelaure, the night-damp fell unheeded, and the spray dashed 
over me unfelt Imagination was an avanl-courier: and while wet 
and listless I lay on the deck of the lazy vessel, she had already 
ascended the highest peak of the Alps, and at the moment our 
craft touched the shore, was perched on the very crater of Vesuvius. 

If you have been a traveller, reader, I need not tell you of the 
self-importance the first step on a foreign shore gives the tourist: 
the suppressed breath while landing, that whispers through the 
closed teeth: ‘ I am here, in la belle France ! * is felt, though it may 
not be heard; and the feeling of that first step on the grand tour of 
life is never forgotten. 

I have already said that my taste was more for the sublime than 
the beautiful: wonder not then that I passed quickly over the 
sunny vales of laughing France, and sought scenery more like that 
among which my young feelings were nursed. Where peered the 
mountain or roared the cataract, there I best loved to linger. Where 
danger barred approach, there I was sure to venture. It was such 
a feeling as this that led me to the little-known and secluded village 
of Cetara, more distinguished for its singular site, and the pictu¬ 
resque and magnificent view it aflords from the sea, than for its 
historical character. A narrow path following the irregular projec¬ 
tions of the mountain, the base of which is washed by the sea, runs 
from Vietri up among the cliffs, on the edge of which is seen the 
little hamlet, enclosed as it were in a natural bay, with the majestic 
mountains towering above. Though less stupendous than the Alps, 
they are more pleasing to the eye, from being richly cultivated by 
the inhabitants whom they shelter and almost shut out from the 
world. 
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Cetara would have few charms for the antiquarian or historian ; 
but to those who love to view Nature in her wildest form, it is 
unsurpassed. The atheist here could not but tremblingly acknowl¬ 
edge the existence of a God. Day after day I wandered among 
the mountains, and each evening returned better pleased than the 
last One day I had wandered farther than I was wont: I had 
gone far beyond the precincts of cultivation; and the dense vapors 
that often surround those cloud-kissing mountains rendered me 
unable to see my way. I had no alternative but to remain where I 
was till the atmosphere cleared. Making a virtue therefore of 
necessity, I seated myself under a large gray stone that projected 
from the mountain.. A pure stream of water gushed from a rock 
near me and fell into a natural basin almost at my feet. I was 
musing on my strange adventure, when I heard the sound of light 
footsteps. I listened; it was not like the footsteps of man. I 
was still wondering at the circumstance, when I saw a dog descend 
by a narrow path which had till now escaped my observation. He 
was a fine animal of the St. Bernard breed: from his neck was 
suspended a bottle, fastened by a small cord to a broad collar. He 
approached the basin, let the bottle fall in till it was full, then 
turned to reascend, evidently unaware of my presence. I whistled 
to call his attention : he sprang to my side, looked earnestly at me, 
then seemed by his gestures to invite me to follow him. Thinking 
some dwelling must be near, I unhesitatingly followed my silent 
guide up the narrow and irregular path. We had ascended some 
three or four hundred yards, when, turning a sudden jutting of the 
mountain, our path was stopped by a wicker-fence. Light branches 
of trees had been fancifully woven to enclose a small piece of 
ground in which were cultivated herbs and vegetables of various 
kinds, with some fruit-trees: but flowers there were none, except 
one rose-bush which grew on a mound evidently made for the pur¬ 
pose, and round it was a light and beautiful trellis. At this moment 
I heard a deep groan, and following the sound I perceived on the 
other side of the garden a door almost hid in the side of the moun¬ 
tain. On hearing the groan the dog sprang to the door and seemed 
impatient for me to enter. I did so, and found myself in a room or 
cave some twenty feet square; in the centre was a rude table on 
which stood a lamp of curious workmanship. Another groan as of 
one in the last mortal agony drew my attention to a bed or couch, 
on which lay a man who appeared to have seen not less than 
eighty winters, if I might judge by the blossoms of the grave that 
were thinly scattered on his temples. The dog went directly to 
the couch, and the dying man, for such I perceived he was, 
attempted to take the bottle, but his hand fell powerless, and he 
faintly murmured, 1 Lord, thy will be done ! * It was my custom in 
my wanderings to carry a small flask of wine. I approached the 
couch, raised the head of the dying man, and poured a few drops 
into his mouth. In a short time he revived. He fixed his eyes on me; 
it was but a look; yet it was such a look as I shall never forget; 
the ghastly pallor of his countenance, the straggling locks bleached 
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by the frost of age, the keen dark eyes that seemed to borrow 
lustre from their near approach to eternity, and the faint low tone 
in which I heard him whisper, ‘ My God, I thank Thee; thou hast 
heard my prayer!’ are yet fresh on my memory. I again applied 
the flask to his mouth ; but I found it was with difficulty he could 
swallow. I saw the hand of Death was on him ; the cold dew was 
already gathering on his brow. He seemed aware of it, and made 
a desperate but ineffectual effort to raise himself; then turning on me 
a look which told me even in that hour of awe and death, that a bold 
spirit was about to take its flight to worlds unknown, he said: ‘ It is 
many years since I have beheld a human face, save in my dreams.’ 
He spoke in gasps, for life was ebbing fast. 4 God has granted a 
repentant sinner’s prayer, and sent, thee to receive my last sigh. 
When I am no more, do for me what some kind hand must do for 
thee.’ He was unable to proceed. I promised to cotnply with his 
request. He feebly pressed my hand, and pointing to a small cabi¬ 
net which I had not before perceived: ‘ When I am no more,’ said 
he; but his voice failed : his lips continued to move, but no sound 
issued. At length, by a convulsive effort, he said: ‘ In that cabinet 
you will find a manuscript. It is an unvarnished tale of sin, of sorrow, 
and of suffering.’ His voice again grew faint. ‘ Bury me beneath the 
lone rose-bush in the garden; and if thou hast a heart, be kind to 
my dog.’ The animal seemed to know what the dying man said; 
he licked his hand ; and I thought, reader, I saw a tear in the eye 
of the poor brute. When I again turned to the bed no living object 
met my view. His spirit had fled. His last effort had been like 
the flash of an expiring taper; and I was there alone with the 
dead. All appeared a dream. In such quick succession had every 
thing passed, I had not had time even to think, before I had made 
the promise that mixed my fate, for aught I knew, with that of the 
unknown. It "was given : and it was mine to fulfil it. After com¬ 
posing the limbs of the dead, I prepared to dig a grave where he 
desired me, beneath the rose-bush. I called to the dog, but vain 
were my attempts to move him; he clung to the dead body of his 
master with a fondness that would put to shame the-prouder animal, 
man, and well-nigh made me a believer in the transmigration of 
souls. To my solemn work then I went alone. I knew not why, 
but I felt that I should be committing sacrilege, to break one rose 
from the lone tree whereon it blossomed in pure beauty; and 
the first sod I lifted from the hillock gave me a strange feeling of 
fear mingled with awe. I had dug perhaps the depth of three feet, 
when my spade struck against something hard. Though I had all 
the curiosity naturally attending youth, I would gladly have drop¬ 
ped the spade and descended the mountain but for my promise 
to the dying man. That promise had been given; and deeper the 
grave must be made. With desperate resolution I resumed my 
task, expecting, as I lifted each spadeful of earth, to see the skele¬ 
ton of some human being ; for I could not but think that the mound 
covered the remains of the dead. I was deceived; I found the 
hard substance to be a box or casket about a foot and a half square; 
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it was of copper, and secured by a padlock, the key of which was 
fastened to it by a small chain. As nothing had been said by the 
deceased of such a box, it might not be at all connected with him 
or his history. I therefore resolved to open .it. I applied the key, 
but vain were my efforts to turn it; for it was covered with a thick 
crust. After rubbing it some time my labor was crowned with suc¬ 
cess : the key was turned, the box was opened ; but judge my sur¬ 
prise, my horror, reader, on beholding a human head in a state of 
perfect preservation. It was that of a female, and had evidently 
been embalmed: the long flaxen hair lay in wavy curls, bright as 
the locks of living beauty; the lips were a little parted and showed 
pearly teeth. It was in short such a face as imagination gives to 
angels ; but how could it have been so preserved ? I had under¬ 
stood the ancient Egyptian mode of embalming had been lost; yet 
here was a certain proof that some art existed by which the dead 
could be preserved. Conjecture could afford no ray to enlighten 
me on the subject. I closed the box and again turned the key, 
convinced that it was in some way connected with the wish of the 
dead man to be'buried beneath the mound. I felt an earnest desire 
to see the manuscript; and after making the grave sufficiently 
deep, I deposited at one end the box, and reentered the cave in 
which lay the corpse. The dog was still by the side of the bed. 
I prepared to perform my promise, to consign the body to its kin¬ 
dred dust. The moment I touched it the animal sprang on the 
bed and laid his paw on its breast, as if to save something from 
violation. Thou mayest smile, reader, but in that moment of awe I 
spoke to the dog as I would to mortal being; and I thought, nay 
felt sure he understood me. ‘ All shall be sacred/ I said; and 
immediately I was free to do with the corpse as I pleased. As 
well as I could I wrapped the coarse covering of the bed around 
it: in doing so I discovered what the animal guarded with such 
care — the miniature of a lady. It was the same face, the same 
flaxen hair I had seen in the box, save that the picture wore the 
smiling look of happiness. To be brief, I consigned the body to 
the grave, laid the mould lightly on the once warm heart, replaced 
the turf, and all that met the eye was the grassy mound and the 
pure white rose-tree. I again entered the cave. The busy events 
of the day had left me till now unmindful of the return of night, 
which was fast approaching. It but remained for me to make use 
of the little day-light yet left to open the cabinet and secure the 
manuscript. I met with no obstacle, for it was not fastened by lock 
or spring; and all that it contained was the manuscript, a miniature 
of a man in the bloom of life, two or three rolls of wax tapers, and 
a leathern bag filled with gold coins. I looked upon the tapers as 
a treasure. I made a fire, lighted one of them, and prepared to 
spend the night with more comfort than I had anticipated. I drew 
the only chair, or rather stool, the place afforded, to the equally rude 
table, and sat down to peruse the manuscript. It was tied round 
with a silken string; on the envelope was written: 

‘ Whoever thou art, into whose hands this manuscript may fall, 
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pause e’er thou breakest the seal; for no bright tale of love and 
happiness will meet thine eye. If thou art heartless, and canst not 
sympathize with the suffering, pass on, and leave these pages to be 
read by those who have a heart to feel the woes of others. Let 
such drop a tear over the miseries of the Hermit of Cetara.’ 

I opened and read as follows: 

‘ I was the youngest son of a noble family. My ancestors prided 
themselves on quartering arms with royalty; their escutcheon was 
without bar or stain. My father joyed in the youthful promise of 
his son. My mother, my dear, noble-minded mother, doated on me 
with a fondness which only minds like hers can feel for their offspring. 
The indulgence I met with from my parents, the adulation paid me 
by the world, ill prepared me for the rude storms of fate which even 
the best-balanced bark of frail mortality must necessarily encounter 
on the rough sea of life. Oh, halcyon days of joyous boyhood, 
bright and brief! what in man’s after years of humbled pride, dis¬ 
appointed hope, and blighted affections, can equal one short hour of 
thy heaven-felt happiness; when, light as the down of the thistle 
borne on the breeze, fancy wanders where it lists, and finds all 
places alike sunny and bright ? Wonder not, kind reader, that I 
linger on scenes of youthful pleasures . Alas! they fled too soon. 
Manhood brought follies, frailties, and crime. 

My tutor was chaplain to the family, and resided on the borders of 
the estate. He loved me with the fondness of a father, and I felt for 
him the affection of a son. He was a man well calculated to instruct 
and train the mind to virtue’s loftiest height; for his birth was noble 
and his fortunes had been severe; yet the sun of his destiny had left 
him one bright ray to cheer the winter of his age and smooth his pas¬ 
sage to the grave : a daughter, an only child ; the offspring of affec¬ 
tion and the deep-seated love of mature years ; for he married late 
in life, and the hour that opened his child’s eyes to the light closed 
forever those of his beloved wife. I was ten years of age, Alice was 
seven, when her father became my tutor. We played like children 
and loved like children. Sportive as lambs on the flower-covered 
lea, we roved the meadows and ranged the woods, and the first 
sorrow our young hearts felt was when the fiat went forth that I 
must leave my home of love and happiness for the midnight lamp 
of learning. I pass over the parting with my parents and with 
Alice. My tears flowed fast; tears of purity and innocence; alas! 
the last my eyes shed. All since have flow r ed from the dark river 
of repentance, or the torrent of guilt. The famed University of 
Oxford claimed me as her child. I was enrolled among her sons of 
learning and of vice. All was new to me. When I spoke of home 
and its joys, my companions laughed, and the treasured feelings of 
virtue became the student’s jest. I scarce thought of home after 
the first three months ; a term all-sufficient to bring a freshman to 
their way of thinking. Pleasure lured me, and I drank deep of 
the honeyed cup. My letters from home remained unanswered; 
letters even from my dear mother remained unread. Thus three 
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years passed on. At this period I was unexpectedly called home. 
My mother was taken suddenly and dangerously ill. All my love 
returned; I hastened with all possible speed. Never had time 
appeared so long; and when the gray turrets of the castle burst on 
my view, each foot of ground, as the wheels revolved, seemed a 
mile. At length I reached the court-yard — flew, rather than ran, 
through the well-known galleries to the apartment of my mother. 
All was still; not a servant was stirring in that part of the castle. 

I could not muster resolution to open the door; but sunk on my 
knees to offer an humble prayer that I might not be too late to 
receive the blessing of my dying parent. Old Antoine, a favorite 
servant of my father, came on tip-toe along the gallery. He had 
carried me in his arms when a boy. He held up lus finger in token 
of silence ; dropped a tear on my hand as I imploringly looked in 
his face, for I dared not ask, * Does she live ? * He understood me; 
opened the door gently; and, oh God! the joy I felt in that moment 
of misery can never be forgotten. My mother lived! I was not too 
late to receive her last sigh. Over her leaned, as if to catch her 
slightest breathing, a female of surpassing loveliness ; bright flaxen 
hair, in graceful curls, hung over her shoulders and shaded her face. 
She raised her head and turned toward the door. The bright blue 
eye told me it was Alice, the play-mate of my infancy, now grown 
a woman in the full bloom of loveliness, with such a face and form 
as sculptors might take for their model, and painters despair of 
being able to copy. At the foot of the bed knelt my brother; and 
on the side opposite Alice was my father. His stem eye met mine 
as I stood trembling within the door. Had worlds been offered me 
I could not have moved. Conscience-stricken and ashamed, I stood 
before the authors of my being. I imagined every sin I had com¬ 
mitted was written on my forehead; and secretly prayed that the 
earth would open and swallow me ; but I was reserved for greater 
sorrow. My father advanced, drew me silently to the side of the 
bed, and pointing to the death-like form it contained, said, in a 
scarcely audible whisper: ‘ Contemplate your work/ I took the 
thin white hand that lay on the coverlet. Burning, bitter tears of 
remorse fell on it. I sobbed aloud. Had I had a thousand lives, I 
would have given them all to have prolonged her’s. So strange and 
inconsistent a being is man. I, who would not forego one pleasure 
when she was in health to spare the heart of my mother a pang, 
would now have died a thousand deaths to save her. She heard 
my sobs, opened her eyes, faintly whispered my name, then threw 
her arms with nature’s last strong effort round my neck, drew me to 
her and kissed my cheek. The next moment I was deluged with 
blood. She held me with the grasp of death. Vain were my 
eftorts to free myself. A blood-vessel was ruptured; and I, who 
had broken her heart, was held in her dying grasp till the last drop 
of that heart’s warm blood flowed over me. My senses forsook 
me. I remembered nothing more. 

‘ When my recollection returned, the mild beams of a summer’s 
sun-set faintly shone through the half-closed curtains of my bed. I 
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heard feet stealthily moving in the room; and my question of 
‘ Where am I ? ’ was answered by the sweet voice of Alice. She 
had watched me with unceasing care for three weeks, and in all 
probability to that care I owed my life. The attention of Alice, 
together with youth and a good constitution, enabled me to recover 
fast. I was soon able to ramble through the haunts of my boyhood 
with Alice by my side. My brother, who was the son of my father 
by a former wife, and who had never loved me as a brother should, 
became my shadow. He who had always viewed me with eyes of 
envy, as being of manlier form and finer face, robbing him as he 
often said of all his parent’s tenderness, now was all kindness ; and I 
joyed to think a brother’s love might soothe me for my parent’s loss. 

‘ One day, after we had returned from a pleasant ramble, he fol¬ 
lowed me to my dressing-room. I thought a cloud was on his 
brow;; and ere I could ask the cause, he said: * Edward, hitherto I 
have been wanting in the love and duty of an elder brother. 
Believe me, it is my wish by future kindness to atone for past neg¬ 
lect. Will you treat me with the confidence my love and new-born 
feeling deserve ? Will you answer me with truth the question I 
shall ask you ? No idle motive prompts that question; but a 
brother’s care for a younger brother’s welfare.’ I promised without 
hesitation to grant liis request. He placed his hand on my shoul¬ 
der, looked me full in the face, and said, I thought with more than 
common feeling, for his lip trembled, and his cheek turned pale, 
‘Tell me, Edward, do you love Alice?’ I-was surprised — over¬ 
powered. All I could do was to repeat his question; for it was 
one I had not dared to ask myself. ‘ Nay,’ he replied with some 
pique, seeing my embarrassment, ‘ give your confidence freely or 
not at all. I have no motive but to guard your happiness and 
advance your fortunes. You promised to answer my question.’ 

‘ And so I would, Charles,’ I exclaimed, ‘ had I ever asked the ques¬ 
tion of myself.’ 

‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ it is time you did ask it. It is time, too, you 
take into consideration that a younger brother’s fortune is too small 
to support a family, and a wife who brings you nothing but virtue 
for her dower.’ I thought his lip was curled in scorn. ‘ But per¬ 
haps,’ he added, after a pause, ‘ the chains of Hymen are all too 
heavy for your wear. If so, ’t is as well. Make and wear fighter.* 
He turned to leave me, saying with a forced smile: ‘ When you 
want my advice or my aid, Edward, ask it; either shall be more 
freely given than your confidence.’ He left me. But he had 
opened a new spring of feeling. I took my heart to task, and found 
that I loved Alice with tenderness and truth. I called to mind all 
her acts of kindness, all she had ever said or done. Yet could I 
find in them nothing more than sister might feel or do for brother. 
I seized my hat, determined to seek an interview with her. With 
hasty steps I crossed the park to the dwelling of my tutor. As I 
entered, Alice met me. I took her hand, led her to a chair, placed 
myself beside her, told her the conversation of my brother, and 
before her father’s return, who was absent on my arrival, Alice had 
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confessed her heart was mine, that from our days of childhood she 
had cherished my image. I had been her pure heart’s idol. Even 
neglect, cold neglect, could not drive from her remembrance him 
who had taught her young heart its first throb. She spoke of my 
mother. And thus I learned that the two beings who loved me 
most on earth, had together wept over my coldness. But while I 
had wantonly revelled in scenes of vice and dissipation, the broken 
spirit of my mother had poured its fulness into the bosom of Alice, 
who had been her comfort in declining health, her nurse in sick¬ 
ness, and all to her that I, ingrate as I was, ought to have been. 

A new source of happiness was open to me. A bright day- 
dawn of purity and peace ; yet my heart sickened when I thought 
of my father. Since the death of my mother we had seldom 
met. A gloom had settled on his countenance that seemed to 
deepen when he looked upon me. How would I dare to tell 
him, who, so proud of his rank, w r ould havp thought the daughter 
of a prince scarce a fitting match for his son, that my choice had 
fallen on the portionless daughter of my tutor. But my brother, I 
might, I could speak to him. He would be my mediator. Hope 
sprung anew in my bosom. I hastened to Charles, told him all, 
and asked him his advice. He thought it best I should not tell my 
father of my love for Alice, alledging it would but irritate him, so 
soon after the death of my mother. I took his advice. Thus 
months passed on. The greater portion of each day was passed 
with Alice. My brother was our constant companion. He was the 
depositary of our secrets. We had not even a thought that was not 
known to him. We were ruled solely by his advice, and his 
assistance was all we looked to, to secure our happiness. 

1 One beautiful summer morning I had seated myself at an open 
window, gazing on the lovely landscape before me, and building 
airy castles. Bright visions of happiness, creations of my fancy, 
on all sides met my view, and like an ignis fatuus led me on, till 
every barrier was passed, and in imagination Alice was my own. 
It w r as a blissful dream; too bright and blissful far, to last My 
reverie was interrupted by the entrance of a servant, to say my 
father wished to see me in the library. 

4 Hitherto I had laughed at all idea of presentiment; but sure I 
am, a feeling then came over me that spoke too plainly of my future 
fate. I obeyed the summons, and found my father seated at a 
table. He eyed me with the same cold, stem look he had ever 
worn since my mother’s death; yet I thought he endeavored to 
force a smile. ‘ Edward/ he at length said, ‘ it is unfit you should 
longer remain at home inactive. Our house has ever been famed 
for heroes. The wreath of glory must not wither on your brow. 
Fame must lend it brightness; and fame cannot be won by wan¬ 
dering like a love-sick shepherd among the vales where heroes 
have been nursed. I have procured you a commission. Your regi¬ 
ment is ordered to the East Indies. A battalion sails in three days, 
and I shall expect you to be in readiness to join them ; and should 
I never see you more, let me hear at least that he who was the 
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idol of his mother’s heart, (and once the pride of mine,) is not a 
coward.’ 

* I sat as one on whom the sentence of eternal justice had been 
passed. The measure of my grief was full. Where then was 
Alice ? Where the bright visions of delight my fancy not an hour 
before had placed with hope’s bright promise full in my view; the 
beacon-light to guide me on to happiness and to love? I was 
roused from my stupor by my father rising to leave the apartment. 
Despair lent me courage ; and I determined at once to tell him the 
state of my feelings. I begged him to hear me. I commenced 
with my early feelings of childish love for Alice; recounted the 
scenes of my boyish years, when hand in hand we wandered 
through the groves and valleys; told of all I owed to her father, 
who had trained my mind; spoke of her attention to my mother; 
of that mother’s love for her; and begged with all the fervor of 
despair that Alice should be mine. He heard me with patience, 
till I had used every argument in my power in favor of my suit. I 
appealed to his affection. He eyed me for some time in silence 
after I had ceased to speak. There was that in his look which 
chilled my blood. At length he said: ‘ You do well to rely on my 
affection; you certainly have much to hope from such a source; 
you, who have for years discarded the feeling; who neglected the 
admonition of your parents, spent your nights at the gaming-table, 
contracting debts you had no power to pay; your days with the 
loathsome and the vile; you, who for three years deigned not even 
to inquire for her whom you now seek; you do right to appeal to my 
affection. Your mother, your sainted mother, appealed to yours. 
How vain that appeal was, let your conscience and her fate tell 
you. Her premature death is the record of a favorite son’s love 
You disappointed her hopes and broke her heart; and the cold 
marble that covers her remains will be a lasting monument of your 
shame. You shall have no consent of mine, no aid of mine; and 
if you would escape my curse, flee my sight, and seek in a distant 
clime to forget that you have made your father’s hearth desolate.’ 

‘He covered his face and wept. Yes, my proud, stem father 
wept before his son; and I, I stood, my burning eye-balls bursting 
from their sockets, unable to shed a tear. Grief and remorse drank 
up the offering, ere it reached the eye. I would have spoken, but 
I had not the power. My father was the first to recover his self- 
command. He rose, and handing me a paper, said: ‘ There is your 
commission; and remember, there is more honor in dying a sol¬ 
dier’s death than in living the scorned of man and the condemned of 
God.’ He left me, and I flew to tell my brother that which I was sure 
would give him pain. Charles sympathized with me, and seemed 
to think my father used me harshly. ‘ But Edward,’ said he, ‘ you 
have a brother who will serve you; who will in your absence 
cherish Alice with a brother’s love; and after all, who can tell but 
it may be for the best ? Fortunes are easily acquired in the East; 
and with fortune comes the power to do as you please. AJice I am 
sure will wait your return patiently. Go and tell her the worst.’ I 
followed his advice. I sought and told Alice all. 
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4 1 will not dwell on the painful interview. Reader, has fate ever 
compelled thee to part with a beloved object? If so — and few 
live who have not lost some one they love — I need not describe 
our grief. I will pass on to the evening before my departure. I 
was seated with Alice at the foot of a hazel-grove ; a river flowed 
gently at our feet; a sky of cloudless beauty and the calm stillness 
of a summer’s evening seemed to mock the wild tumult of our 
feelings. I was whispering words of comfort to her, and pictur¬ 
ing scenes of happiness, which my boding heart told me would 
never be realized, when we heard a rustling among the leaves; and 
suddenly emerging from the thicket, a woman of the gipsey tribe 
stood before us. She was tall, and on her head she wore a turban 
of scarlet cloth. A mantle or scarf of the same material hung from 
her shoulders. In her hand she held a staff It was a rough sap¬ 
ling, and seemed but newly cut. Her hair had escaped from the 
fillet which bound it, and hung in elf-locks round her face and neck. 

4 It was not surprising to see people of that tribe in the part of 
the country where we lived, as they generally take up their abode 
near some estate where game abounds. But she was of singular 
appearance. Her eye was keen and piercing, her form erect, and 
her dress and demeanor altogether far above the common style of 
her race. She leaned on her staff* for some moments, earnestly 
gazing in the face of Alice, then broke into a wild song or chant, 
and we breathlessly listened to the following words: 


* A spirit hath whispered, to its echo attend, 

Beware of a foe where you hope tor a friend ; 

For treachery comes gently as falls the night dew : 

Attend to the Gipsey, her warning is true. ’ 

4 She ceased. Alice clung to my side with fear. The terror of 
her I loved restored the presence of mind, the sudden and singular 
appearance of the being before us had well nigh deprived me of. 

4 Woman,’ I said, 4 if your words are the idle cant of your tribe, 
this is no time or place to exercise it. If it be charity you \vant, 
there is money. Begone ! and do not, by idly pretending to look into 
futurity, disturb those who have no faith in your art.’ She waved 
her hand in token that she wanted not money. A dark and terrible 
frown gathered on her brow. She advanced and took the hand of 
Alice, who overawed by what she had seen and heard, offered no 
resistance. She gazed on the lines for some time ; then turning on 
me a look in which was a strange mixture of wildness and pity, 
she raised her form to its utmost height, and gazing on Alice, 
resumed her chant: 

4 In the roar of a torrent which eye ne’er hath seen, 

On a bleak mountain peak where no footstep hath been, 

No voice but the scream of the eagle heard mere, 

The winds sing thy death-dirge — oh! maiden, beware! ’ 

4 She again ceased, and taking from her bosom a small amulet, 
suspended by a silver chain, she advanced to Alice, and threw it 
round her neck, and once more soirowfully chanted: 
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‘ When o’er the dark billows borne far, far away. 

And all is proved true I have told thee to-day, 

Breathe thrice on this charm in thine hour of despair; 

Call, call on dark Elspeth, and I will be there! ’ 

‘ She turned from us abruptly, and entered the thicket. I watched 
her form as it receded, occasionally catching a glimpse of her red 
mantle through the trees, till I was roused from my stupor by Alice 
falling at my feet in a swoon/ 

IHD or PART FIRST. 


SUMMER-TIDE. 

The bright warm months are coming 1 Winter's gusts 
Have passed away; and March, with his cold rains 
And sad consumptive drizzle, is no more; 

And leaves are budding thickly on the skirts 
Of the dense forest. By the rivulet 
The grass is springing, and the trees are full 
Of life and beauty. Fishes in the pool 
Feel the warm currents, and dart up and down, 
Nibbling the dropping blossoms. Merrily 
The south wind twitters in the rustling leaves, 

Whose mimic shadows tremble on the grass, 

And from the wilderness there comes the scent 
Of cedar, and the sound of noisy brooks, 

And birds and waterfalls. 

Thus one by one, 

The meek days come and vanish from the land; 

And soon the bob-link in the meadow-grass 
Shall poise himself and sing, and in the mart 
The busy marten shall be heard once more, 

Gossipping upon the house-tops. Even now 
I feel the warm breath of the summer-tide 
Freshening the new-leaved woods, and lifting up 
The budding flowers, and swinging to and fro 
The reddening blossoms. Pleasantly it comes 
From the blue mountains, chasing the white clouds 
O’er rugged forest-land, and mossy fell, 

And many a snow-white settlement. It is 
The voice of Summer hastening from the South, 

And the wide woods have wakened at her call, 

And flowers await her coming. O’er the grass 
She passes giggling mid the little leaves, 

That clap their hands for joy. A thousand flowers 
Are swinging by the brook, and far away 
The sweet sky shines like silver, and among 
The thickets and the leafy boughs there runs 
A pleasant murmur. 


So within my heart 
Would I have summer always, that my life 
May be made up of peace and quietude; 

And gently, like these bright but transient days, 
Should be my passage hence, when Death at last 
Summons me to my immortality. 

Utica , iMay, 1842. 
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The heavens were reflected in the glassy waters of the oriental 
sea, as the breezes of evening were beginning to ruffle the face of 
the deep. To the tumult of arms and neighing of steeds suc¬ 
ceeded the majesty of silence over the land of the Ptolemsean 
kings. Some hours had elapsed since the Egyptian fleet had left 
the shores of Alexandria, but upon the outline of the marine horizon 
might yet be distinguished the sparkling sails of the five hundred 
ships of Queen Cleopatra and her allies. Never had a more pro¬ 
pitious breeze swelled the wings of the triremes and galleys. The 
oars scarcely disturbed the limpid waters. To have seen from a 
distance those beautiful vessels as they sailed, sometimes in a circle, 
sometimes in a conical phalanx, sometimes in long files, one would 
have fancied them a flock of swans that had alighted upon the 
sea, and were harmoniously sporting with the boundless waves. 

The Antony (the name of the splendid galley of Cleopatra) 
was rowed in the centre of all the others. It was the magnificent 
floating palace of Egypt’s Queen. The wood had been chosen 
from the mountain of cedars; its sails, white as the snows of Cau¬ 
casus, were trimmed with purple and silver; its oars, shaped by 
Phoenician workmen, resembled large fins with azure scales; its 
prow was a statue of gold, an emblem of Egypt. The symmetrical 
mould and outline of this immense ship was inimitable; it cleaved 
the waves like a swift Triton whose sinewy tail guides its course. 
Its sides were covered with allegorical paintings, and around its 
masts arose clusters of orange, myrtle, and date-trees, covered with 
fruits and flowers. It seemed a floating garden detached from the 
shores of Canopus or Nicopolis. 

But the beautiful ship possessed other enchantments. From its 
deck issued harmonious sounds; it glided over the sea to the melo¬ 
dies of Lydian flutes and lyres. Its rowers were all young men of 
Phoenicia and Cyrenaica, crowned with the iris and reed. The 
pilot alone had lived through long years, and his knowledge of the 
sea was profound. He knew the rocks, the currents, the dangerous 
capes, the hidden shoals, from the outlets of the Nile to the Palus 
Moeotis ; from the Adriatic to the straits of Hercules. He had even 
traversed the sea of Erithaeum and the outer ocean. He was an 
old man, but his energy and watchful eye were unimpaired. His 
beard, white as the cloud-capped HcBmus, hung upon his breast, 
and when his hand grasped the helm, the sinews of his brawny 
arm still spoke youthful strength. The maidens in the train of 
Cleopatra, laughing and sportive as nymphs, often approached the 
venerable mariner and made merry with him. One would offer him 
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a garland of flowers, another a cup filled with hydromel; another a 
mirror of polished silver; this one a pair of doves, that a timbrel, 
after the custom of the joyous priestesses of Bacchus. The old 
man smiled at this youthful folly, which is dazzled with life without 
anticipating the end of the festival, when the cheeks grow pale and 
the eyes hollow. 

Canidius and Ventidius had marched to Epirus where the legions 
were assembled ; for it was known that the forces of Octavius had 
landed upon that shore of Greece. The land army of Antony 
numbered two hundred thousand warriors on foot and twelve thou¬ 
sand cavalry. It had encamped near the shore to offer to the 
enemy two chances of combat — a pitched battle or a naval engage¬ 
ment. 

Leaving Samos, the fleet traversed the waters of the Cyclades, 
those beautiful islands scattered like floating gardens. There was 
Andros, the home of the rich merchant; Myconos, that of the bold 
navigators; Delos with its holy shades, and which like a green 
galley only awaited a breeze to be wafted along ; Naxos, sumamed 
the Queen of the Cyclades; Paros, from whose marble cliffs were 
formed idols for the world; Dionysis and Nicasia, linked together 
with a chain of flowery islets; and last Melos, the country of 
oranges, from whose groves the breeze of morning conjures up the 
fragrant odors which it diffuses far over the waters of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus. 

As the Egyptian fleet passed triumphantly along, the islanders 
assembled upon the capes and head-lands and saluted it with loud 
acclamations of wonder and joy. The ships returned their shouts; 
and often light barks were sent from the triremes to bear to the 
beloved isles the thanks and offerings of the great Queen and 
Antony. Oh, voyage triumphal! Oh, splendid army ! clad in gold 
and purple ! Oh, Youth, Love, and Courage, how boldly you went to 
the battle! Did no one think that the triumvir Octavius awaited 
your presence in the seas of the west, to give you a festival in the 
name of reconciled Rome ? 

After some days of prosperous navigation, the advance ship sig¬ 
nalled the promontary of Tsenarium. The waves of the Ionian sea 
were beneath the ships. The galleys chafed them with glad¬ 
ness. Cups of pure gold were thrown to the Nereiads of the 
Peloponnesus, and doves were set free, to propitiate the divinities 
of the air and sea. The shores of Greece unrolled themselves in 
the distance, appearing as the sun reflected upon them, sometimes 
gilded, at others of azure blue, at others covered with waving ver¬ 
dure, and the horizon resting upon the towering mountains. 

The naval armament of Marc Antony passed the isles of Zacyn- 
thus and Cephalonia; it doubled the promontory upon which have 
grown the laurel and cypress since the death of Sappho. The 
Gulf of Actium opened upon the right, and penetrated the bowels 
of the continent as far as the eye could reach. It was calm and 
transparent as a mountain lake. The Egyptian cast anchor under 
the invocation of the gods of the oriental seas. Antony received a 
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message from Canidius, who in accordance with his orders had 
encamped upon the plains of Acamania. The land army was 
separated from the fleet by a narrow isthmus, so that the communi¬ 
cations might be rapid and easy. The allies had all brought their 
men and cavalry. The preliminaries being arranged, the triumvir 
resolved to await the arrival of his colleague enemy, Octavius, the 
pretended heir of Caesar. 

The sun rose resplendent in glory, and the blue waves were dyed 
with roseate gold. As the flags dropped from the heads of the 
masts, a few clouds traversing the space unrolled their silver dra¬ 
peries ; the sprightly water quivered like the uncovered bosom of a 
surprised virgin, and the sea-lark filled the air with its loudest 
notes. Suddenly a flourish of trumpets burst from the advance 
galley. The shout from the whole fleet replied to it, and was car¬ 
ried upon the breeze of morning to the camp of the legions. The 
earth and sea trembled as the mailed thousands cast back its deaf¬ 
ening clamor. The advance galley redoubled its signal, and behold 
the ships in agitation, as if curvetting with impatience. Soon upon 
the line of the horizon appeared the heads of masts and glittering 
sails, and the waves whitening under the strokes of the long oars. 
It was Octavius Cesar. 

The Roman galleys formed in a half circle at twelve stadii from 
the Egyptian fleet, which remained at anchor at the entrance of the 
Ambracian gulf. The large ships of Antony, motionless and filled 
with engines of war, resembled massive citadels built in the sea. 
Those of Octavius on the contrary, light and fleet, manoeuvred to the 
signals with a marvellous boldness. The fleet of the East counted 
among its numbers gigantic galleys with five ranks of oars; all the 
prows were armed with rostri of brass. To his fleet Antony added 
twenty thousand warriors chosen from his land army. He had 
three thousand archers and two thousand men trained to throw the 
iron brackets. His Phoenician vessels excelled all the others in their 
construction, in the strength of their rowers, and in the skill of their 
pilots. Those of Cyrenaica, of Cilicia and of Caria, were beauti¬ 
ful to the eye, like those summer palaces which the fantasy of the 
kings of the East rear upon the banks of the Euphrates or the 
Araxis Antony counted among the number of his princely allies, 
who had come themselves to Actium, Tarcondenus, king of upper 
Cilicia; Philadelphia of Paphlagonia; Boccus, king of the Lybians; 
Adallas, monarch of Thrace; Mithridates of Comagene ; Dejotars, 
king of Galatia, and still others. He had received the auxiliary 
troops of the Medes, of Polemon, king of Pontus, of Herod, king 
of the Jews, and of Amenthos, king of Lycaoni. An army power¬ 
ful, a fleet invincible, with which he might have subjugated the 
Roman world, had he not met his colleague enemy with vessels 
with purple sails, and surrounded like Xerxes with voluptuous 
satraps and flattering courtesans! Ah 1 Marc! friend of the noble 
Caesar, man of mighty mind, man bom to wield a sceptre, since 
thou owest thy power to the influence of thy words; Marc Antony, 
what mad Love did lure thee into the meshes of its net, and sported 
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with thee like a captive eagle ? Marc! the empire of the world, 
is in the scale with the smile and voluptuous eyes of a woman! 
Marc! must it break thy statue or crown it ? Octavius Caesar had 
but two hundred and fifty ships, and a land army of eighty thou¬ 
sand soldiers. Yes, but he had Agrippa and the fortune of Rome! 

The young triumvir, believing that Antony would meet him upon 
the land, had ordered his troops into Epirus and Macedonia, and 
sent a messenger to his enemy to propose to him a general battle, 
giving him the choice of the ground. Antony replied that he 
would much prefer a single combat, in which the death of one 
should determine who was to be the ruler of the world Octavius 
remained with his fieet and awaited the attack of the enemy. He 
gave the command of the centre to Ammtius, while he himself com¬ 
manded the right. Taurus was at the head of the land army. 

When the first glimmer of Aurora began to cast its ruddy tints 
upon the waters, a few ships of Octavius advanced to provoke the 
enemy, or gain intelligence of his secret intentions. Antony ordered 
a few galleys to proceed against them and drive them back. He 
commanded the right wing of his fleet with Publicola. The left 
was under the orders of Ccelinus, and the centre was intrusted to 
Justafius. Publicola and the tniimvir were then directly opposed 
to Agrippa, or rather the heart of the naval armament of the young 
Octavius. Agrippa well knew that the combat was against the 
Latin galleys, so long as the gigantic ships of the Egyptian fleet 
remained immovable at the entrance of the gulf. His aim was 
then to provoke the enemy, and to lure him upon the deep wuters. 
A galley of Tarentium, light and swift, suddenly left its station and 
advanced against one of those which composed the front of the 
opposing armament, as if it intended to run against it with its prow. 
The Egyptian ship, confident of its strength, did not refuse the 
onset, and detached itself from the line to meet the Latin galley. 
Prompt and crafty, the latter turned its prow and fled. The Egyp¬ 
tian pursued. 

There was now a movement among the other ships of Antony, 
and soon, to the great joy of Agrippa, more than fifty vessels gave 
chase and followed far out from the promontory. Then there arose 
a great clamor in the naval armament of Antony; the immense fleet 
was in motion; the gigantic ships breasted the waves with their 
monstrous prows, and the power of the East was arrayed against the 
power of the West. The battle raged upon all sides; a hundred thou¬ 
sand voices shook the sea ; the air roared like a storm ; the arrows 
and javelins hissed ; the mariners added their metallic and vibrating 
clamor; the brass prows struck against each other with a stunning 
noise; and soon in the midst of the fight could be distinguished the 
anguishing cry of the wounded, the groans of the dying, and the 
wild laugh of the conqueror. 

The Queen of Egypt in her galley, ‘ The Antony/ had remained 
a few stadii in the rear, a calm observer of the battle: it was to 
her a mere naval sport; and confident of the strength of her fleet, 
she had already spoken of clemency toward the vanquished, and of 
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a triumphal festival in Alexandria for the conqueror. Sixty ships 
had been allotted as her guard by Antony. They surrounded her 
like a girdle of rocks; but the Queen, wishing to enjoy a full view 
of the combat, commanded them to range in a semi-circle, so that 
her magnificent galley quietly rode at anchor in the centre of the 
amphitheatre. 

When Octavius and Agrippa saw their ships shattered by the 
monstrous rostri of the Egyptian triremes, they ordered them to 
besiege the floating citadels as if they had been fortified cities. 
The Latin galleys, fleet as the dolphin, strove to run alongside 
their enemies and grapple them for boarding. Often a large ship of 
the Egyptian fleet would be engaged by four Latins, and receive 
the attack upon both sides at the same time; and then might be 
seen the scaling ladders rise and the warrior mount to the assault, 
the buckler upon his arm and the sword in his hand; while those 
stationed upon the deck held lighted torches of rosin against the 
wooden walls of the colossal mass. When the galley of Marc 
Antony was thus attacked the carnage became dreadful, for this 
vessel was armed with machines of Avar which showered stones 
and iron upon the assailants. And truly in this movement the 
courage of Antony was noble. At the head of his followers he flew 
from prow to stem and from side to side, at one moment wielding 
his sword, at another hurling down the ladders and pouring burning 
pitch, like the bravest soldier. He was easily distinguished by the 
raised crest of his helmet, by his cuirass fonned of scales of gold, 
by his powerful voice, and above all by the rapid whirl of his sword, 
which dealt a death at every blow. 

Antony at this moment would have given the wealth of the 
world to him who would have set Octavius face to face with him; 
but the young triumvir was fighting against Cselius upon the oppo¬ 
site wing, and the heroic lover of Cleopatra found another adversary 
to contend with; it was a young man who, stepping upon the plat¬ 
form of his enemy’s prow, shouted to his companions, leaped upon 
the deck, and throve from before him the soldiers of Antony. 
Already a few Romans, his friends, had followed him, and the 
slaughter became frightful. When Antony sa\v his ship boarded, 
he seized an iron club, and shouted to his followers: 

‘ Follow me ! Let us crush the Titans! ’ And he strode to the 
brave warrior who was slaying the soldiers of the Antonian guard. 

‘ Thine/ he cried, * must be a heart of triple steel! How much 
has Octavius given thee to slay me ? Hold! bear this message of 
friendship to him! ’ 

And on the instant he rushed toward him with his raised club. The 
warrior awaited him, axe in hand, and the triumvir launched the mor¬ 
tal blow. The club fell upon the axe and struck the casque of the 
enemy. The warrior tottered under the formidable blow; in an 
instant he arose like a wounded dragon, and whirling his axe, he 
darted it hissing against the triumvir; it struck the golden scales 
and glanced against the breast of a young king of India, who had 
entered the lists to learn the art of war under the auspices of 
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the renowned Antony. Blood followed the blow, and the dark¬ 
haired prince of the Ganges fell upon the deck of the galley, liis 
fainting lips uttering a plaintive sigh, like the harmony of the night- 
wind swelling through the palm-trees of his own native land. It 
was his last sigh, his last breath. Agony swelled the bosom of 
Antony, and forgetting all, he rushed to the side of the youth ; he 
supported him in his arms, and bore him through the heaps of dead 
and dying to his purple couch. 

While this was passing, the warrior of Nubia and the Romans 
who had followed him, repulsed by the numbers of the triumvir’s 
soldiers, leaped back to their galley and fled, to avoid the burning 
pitch which was showered upon the deck. 

Agrippa having executed an unexpected evolution by extending 
the wing under his command, Publicola, fearful of being surrounded, 
sent to Antony to stretch the line of vessels which were fighting 
around him. His wish was obeyed; and it was a magnificent spec¬ 
tacle to see those long files of ships, the most beautiful in the world, 
breast the waves, and madden the surface of the limpid waters, as 
they rushed over them in their headling course. The triumvir 
determined to pass in front of his naval army, to encourage and 
applaud it. He threw himself into a light bark with twelve oars, 
and rowed along the lines of galleys and triremes. When his fol¬ 
lowers recognized him, deafening cries rent the air; they extended 
toward him their swords and javelins, and swore to do their duty 
until the last breath; and he waved his hand, calm and smiling as 
upon the days of the Alexandrian fetes. 

He passed a galley of Samos, beautiful, and splendidly orna¬ 
mented with paintings : its sides were covered with leaves of gold. 
Its prow represented a young nymph, her arms supporting a polished 
urn and her brow crowned wath a garland of flowers. Its oars were 
tipped with ivory; its cordage was of silk and flax, woven with 
silver threads ; its sails furled upon the symmetrical yard, resembled 
long rolls of spotless snow. It was the ship of the Children op 
Inimitable Life. Sweet perfumes were burning in the pans and 
upon the tripods, and it was in the midst of azure and fragrant 
mist, that the warriors fought against the enemies of Cleopatra. 
Their casques and bucklers glistened like the stars; the ends of 
their bows were of ivory, their long arrows were bearded with 
white and green feathers; their axes were of gold and their swords 
were double edged. Alas! all these beautiful weapons were 
stained with the blood of the enemy, and many of those sybarite 
warriors were lying upon the decks of the vessel, pale and wounded, 
but still smiling, and asking with their last breath for cups and 
crowns. Antony stopped his bark along side of the beautiful galley, 
and said to his friends : 

1 My children, I know full well that the roses upon your brow 
conceal many Achilles. Fight on! we shall have the empire! 
Rome and Alexandria for our mistresses! the world for our pleas¬ 
ures ! I salute you, inimitable children! ’ And he passed on to 
the other vessels. In the mean time the battle was increasing upon 
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all sides; it roaxed like the bleak north wind, and like it destroyed 
ships and hopes and human lives, and the gilded dreams of youth, 
and the love of country which sways the heart of the old mariner. 
The sea greedily swallowed all that death yielded to it. Death 
upon that day was prodigal in its gifts to the waves. The huge sea- 
monsters rejoiced and rushed from afar with mad delight to the 
long trains of blood which they saw coursing upon the face of the 
deep. From time to time they showed their gigantic throats as 
they up-stretched their monstrous heads to seize the victims which 
were offered to their ravenous appetites. 

The tenth hour of the day (four hours after noon) looked smilingly 
upon continents, isles and seas; Victory as yet had only hovered 
in the midst of the two naval armies, flapping its broad wings, and 
undetermined upon which galley to alight. Octavius had invoked 
it in the name of Rome and Caesar; Antony adjured it in his own 
name and Cleopatra’s. Victory, under the form of an imperial 
eagle from the high clouds, alternately looked upon both; and from 
time to time it beat the air with its heavenly wings, sometimes upon 
one side, sometimes upon the other. 

Suddenly a clamor met the ear of Antony. The triumvir, who 
had not yet quitted his Phoenician bark, quickly turned, and saw 
Eros, his freedman, coming toward him in a small vessel. The row¬ 
ers bent to their oars. In a moment he stood upon the stem of his 
swift bark, and spoke a few rapid words in a low voice. Antony 
turned pale, as if an arrow had pierced his heart. He ordered his 
pilot to turn his prow toward the east: he crossed the line and was 
soon in the rear of his fleet No one believed that he was flying, 
and the battle continued to rage furiously and calmly. 

The triumvir saw the vessels charged with guarding the galley 
of Cleopatra in motion, and maneuvering as if the enemy had 
broken their line. The rowers of Antony stretched to their oars, 
and in a moment he learned the cause of the violent agitation. A 
Latin galley, light and bold, had thrown itself in the midst of the 
sixty Egyptian ships as fearlessly as if the whole fleet of Octavius 
had followed to support it; it forced a passage, retreated back, 
returned to the charge, advanced and fled, cut the waves and 
darted, if we may so call it, like an agile fish; once, escaping all 
the beaks and iron brackets of the vessels, it passed the galley of 
Cleopatra; a javelin thrown by a Roman hand hissed through the 
air and buried itself in the mast of the royal vessel. It was still 
quivering in the gilded wood. The Queen uttered a cry of terror, 
and ordered the sails to be unfurled, and had now gained the open 
sea, and was in full flight toward the Peloponnesus. 

Antony saw the Latin galley engaged with an Egyptian ship, and 
he rushed to board it. At the same time the Latin galley detach¬ 
ing itself from the iron Corvi which held it to the large vessel, 
glided over the sea, cast all its javelins, recrossed the enemy’s line, 
and escaped all the Egyptians, astonished at such boldness. Cleo¬ 
patra having disappeared in the horizon, that galley returned to the 
battle under Actium. 
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In the mean while Antony, from the high stem of one of his ves¬ 
sels, saw in the distance the signals of the Queen’s galley. Then 
he raised his sword toward the heavens, invoking the gods to send 
him some sign, either propitious or unfavorable, but some sign dis¬ 
tinct, which he might follow; he who had been so often victorious, 
was at this moment without heart or courage ; both had failed him, 
because a courtesan whom he loved had fled through terror, and 
his impious vows were heard, for the eagle descended from the 
clouds and rested upon the galley of Octavius. 

‘ Pilot! ’ cried the lover of the royal concubine , 1 pilot! turn the 
prow toward the Peloponnesus! and you, ye sails, be unfurled! 
and you, ye north winds, bear me away ! ’ 

From this moment the west, illumined by all the radiations of the 
sun, trembled with joy, and furrowed showers of blood passed to 
the east. Octavius Caesar was master of three hundred vessels of 
the Egyptian fleet at Actium. The rest were destroyed or put to 
flight. 

The land army, ranged in battle order behind the promontory, for 
three days awaited the return of Antony, refusing to believe in his 
flight. But the news of his return to Egypt being confirmed, 
Canidius and Ventidius departed secretly from Acamania, and the 
nineteen legions and all the cavalry of Antony yielded to the con¬ 
queror. 


SONG OF THE OWL. 


I love not to fly in the glaring light 
Which this earth from the sun receives; 

I’m a jolly old Owl, that lives best in the night, 
When the heavens are fair and the stars are bright, 
And the moon-beam touches the tops of the trees, 
And tinges their outward leaves ; 


XX. 

When fairies and goblins their revels keep, 

And the fields and the forests are free, 

And Earth and its millions are happy in sleep, 

Save the weary that watch and the wretched that weep, 
And the wind that moans through the forest leaves, 

And the waves of the distant sea. 


1X1. 

I’m a jolly old Owl, and I live all alone 
In a hole in a hollow oak tree, 

With mistletoe, ivy, and moss overgrown, 

Where the winds never blew and the sun never shone; 
And I sleep in my hole through the long summer’s day, 
For the moon-light’s the light for me! 
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TIIE RIVER’S TALE. 


Kai OaXntroa fire a(el OpnvcT. 


River! river! mighty river! 

Sweeping to the stately sea; 
Murmuring deep and murmuring ever, 
Murmur some sad tale to me ! 

Tell me why it is that Ocean 
F.ver hath so sad a moan ; 

Calm or lashed in wild commotion, 
Wherefore is its dirge-like tone ? 


Leap’st thou not from moss-decked fountain, 
Cradled there in joyous glee; 

Down the darkly-frowning mountain, 
Laughing to the swelling sea; 

Winding far through gorge and valley, 

And through softly shaded glen, 

Then with wild impetuous sally 
By the calm abodes of men 1 

Passed thou not some mighty city 
Where a thousand voices rung i 
Heard’st thou not some maiden’s ditty, 

Far in peaceful village sung ; 

Bearing on thy bosom, River, 

Hearts that beat with joy or wo, 

Noting in thy murmur ever 

Cheeks that smile and tears that flow ? 

Youth thy grassy shore hath crowded, 

Age hath crossed thy rolling tide, 

Now in dust and silence shrouded, 

Sleeping by thy murmuring side; 
Sweeping on with ceaseless motion, 

To the ever-moaning sea — 

Tell me why the dirge of Ocean ? 

Murmur some sad tale to me ! 


‘ I will tell thee of a maiden, 

(Once whose heart beat high and full,) 
Though in tears with sorrow laden, 

Like Nepenthe’s, beautiful; 

Of a youth who long had sought her, 

Of a youth, dark-eyed and pale, 

Of the times they crossed my water, 
Wafted by the whispering gale. 


C ’T was when Spring-time’s breath was sighing, 
And the moon-beam kissed the wave, 
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First they sought where, calmly dying, 
Yonder shore my surges lave; 

There where leaves are gently drooping 
From the branching trees above, 
Slowly to that maiden stooping, 
Murmured he his tale of love. 

4 Stars, those eyes of angels, gazing, 

One beheld who knew not why, 

With his pleading face up-raising, 
Sought ne one responsive sigh ; 

His was love that knew no reason 
Why it first awoke, or when ; 

Like a flower in summer season, 
Springing wild in mountain glen. 

4 Though no faith in words was plighted, 
Yows upon the lips that break, 

Yet in bonds they were united 
Firm as heart and soul could make. 
Cursed are they who deem that merely 
Uttered words can truly bind; 

No ! the heart that loves sincerely, 
Never fetters seeks to find! 


4 Sun-beams danced upon my water, 
Like the Naiad form of old, 

When the silver-footed daughter* 

In her misty chariot roiled; 

O’er my ever-heaving billow 

Crossed they to yon velvet shore, 
As the sun sank to his pillow — 
Omen that their day was o’er! 


4 Near my bank a vine was clinging 
Round a lightning-blasted tree; 
Type it was of hope e’er springing, 
To the soul a mockery ! 

Silent there that youth and maiden 
Each unwonted sadness wore, 

For their hearts with fear were laden, 
Lest they cross my wave no more. 


4 High upon that dead tree singing 
Sat two birds of fairest hue, 

While they sang, an arrow winging, 
Pierced them unrelenting through ; 
Passed a cloud the blue sky over, 

And a moan the zephyrs bore; 
Sighed that maiden to her lover: 

4 We shall cross this wave no more ! * 


4 When the summer flowers were blighted 
By the autumn’s sullen blast, 

To another’s name united, 

O’er my breast that maiden passed: 


* The daughter of Ncreus: dpyvpdwc^a Qtrif Svyaryp dXioio ycoovrof. 

Iliad i 1.5». 
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Deeming in her youth and beauty 
To be free from blight and sin, 

She must heed the call of duty — 

Hush the voice of God within! 

* Not a star in heaven was beaming, 

Sad the Moon had veiled her face ; 

Tears that maiden’s cheeks were streaming, 
As she passed that sacred place. 

Moaned a voice in accents fearful: 

‘ This was not the hand of Fate.’ 

She with straining eyes and tearful, 
Shrieked: ‘ Alas I’t is now too late! * 

1 She had left the deep, sure-hearted, 

With the fever on his brow; 

Left him — and for aye departed, 

Breaking no lip-uttered vow ! 

Left him, when she knew that never 
She might press his lips again; 

Left him dreaming and for ever, 

On the couch of grief and pain! 

4 Fearful was that maiden’s sorrow ! 

Hope nor love could minister; 

Well she knew that on the morrow 
Dark would be this world to her. 

I, her moans and anguish bearing, 

Onward rolling to the sea, 

Told another heart’s despairing — 

Voiced another’s misery! 


1 Like the ever-bending willow, 

Sighing to each gentlest gale, 

Weeping o’er my crested billow, 

Bent that youth, dark-eyed and pale : 
Summer’s wind was round him breathing, 
But his eye was sad and dim; 

’T was a broken spirit’s grieving — 

Earth had nought to comfort him I 


1 Feebly did his accents falter, 
Wildly breathed in agony; 

From the earth, his lowly altar, 
Rose his cry of misery ; 

Years may pass, yet know I never 
That wild prayer can be forgot; 
Is not God a righteous giver ? 

Will he hear, and answer not ? 


4 Like a golden vein unclosing 

To the earthquake’s mighty power; 
Like the stars by day reposing, 
Shining in the evening hour; 

Like the glory ever beaming 
Of the fire-lit asteroid,* 


• The asteroids were formed by the collision of a comet and a large planet once occupying the 
space between Mars and Jupiter. 
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Rose that soul from all its dreaming, 
From its hope, its love destroyed. 


4 Never did his lips upbraid her 

Who had caused those streaming tears; 
Prayed he ever God would aid her 
Bear the night of parted years! 

Stars that shine when none are near them 
To behold their glorious ray, 

Sounds that breathe with none to hear them, 
Typed full well his after day! 


1 Many a time the winds have tossed me, 
Thousand forms my tide hath bore; 
Yet that youth hath never crossed me 
Since he knelt upon my shore! 

Since his moans and sorrow bearing, 
Blent with tearful agony, 

I another heart’s despairing 
Told the ever-listening sea! 


1 Streams that sweep w r here thousands languish, 
In each city, vale, and glen, 

Seaward bear each cry of anguish 
Uttered by the sons of men : 

Hence it is that ever Ocean 
Hath so sad, so deep a moan; 

Calm or lashed in wild commotion, 

Therefore is its dirge-like tone! 


4 Moaning for the dead and dying, 
With its everlasting waves, 

For the million forms that lying, 
Whiten in its coral caves. 

Earth the broken-hearted pillows, 
Rivers tell it to the sea: 

Shall not Ocean with its billows 
Their eternal mourner be i ’ 


Tell me yet, thou flowing River, 

Ere I leave thy murmuring side, 

Is not Ocean’s flood the giver 

Of each mountain streamlet’s tide? 
TeJI me why are they not telling 
Too the moans of earthly wo; 

O’er each crag and wild rock swelling, 
In their merry, dancing flow ? 


1 Heavenward Ocean’s mist ascending, 
Leaves its moaning voice below ; 

For no sound may there be blending 
Note of sad discordant wo. 

Emblem is it, lowly mortal! 

When thine earthly life is o’er, 

If thou reach the heavenly portal, 
Thou shalt sigh and weep no more! * 

AVic- York University , Mny, 1S42. 
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AN OPIUM-EATER IN AMERICA. 


* Esse quid hoc dicum, quod tam mihi dura videnlur 
Strata, neque in lecto pallia nostra sedent ? 

Et vacuus sonino noctem, quam longa, perigi; 

Lasaaque vessati corporis assa dolent.’ 

Ovii> Amor. 


Before I state the results of my experience as an opium-eater, 
it will perhaps not be uninteresting, and it certainly will conduce to 
the clearer understanding of such statement, if I give a slight and 
brief sketch of my habits and history previous to my first indul¬ 
gence in the infernal drug which has imbittered my existence for 
seven most weary years. 

The death of my father when I was little more than twelve 
months old made it necessary that I should receive only such an 
education as would qualify me to pursue some business in my 
native town of Birmingham ; and in all probability I should at this 
moment be entering orders or making out invoices in that great 
emporium of buttons and blackguards, had I not (whether fortu¬ 
nately or otherwise I pretend not to decide) at a very early age 
evinced a decided and absorbing passion for reading, which the free 
access to a tolerably large library enabled me to indulge, until it 
had grown to be a confirmed habit of mind, which when the atten¬ 
tion of my friends was called to the subject, had become too strong 
to be broken through; and with the usual foolish family vanity 
they determined to indulge a taste so early and decidedly developed, 
in the expectation, I verily believe, of some day catching a reflected 
beam from the fame and glory which I was to win by my genius; 
for by that mystical name was the mere musty talent of * aheUico 
librorvm' called. The consequence was that I was sent, when 
eight years of age, to a public school. I had however before this 
tormented my elder brother with ceaseless importunity, until he 
had consented to teach me Latin; and by secretly poring over my 
sister’s books, I had contrived to gain a tolerable book-knowledge 
of French. 

From that hour my fate was decided. I applied with unwearied 
devotion to the study of the classics — the only branch of educa¬ 
tion attended to in the school; and I even considered it a favor to 
be allowed to translate, write exercises and themes, and to compose 
Latin verses for the more idle of my school-fellows. At the same 
time I devoured all books of whatever description, which came in 
my way: poems, novels, history, metaphysics, or works of science, 
with an indiscriminating appetite, which has proved very injurious 
to me through life. I drank as eagerly of the muddy and stagnant 
pool of literature, as of the pure and sparkling fountains glowing 
in the many-hued sun-light of genius. After two years had been 
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spent in this manner, I was removed to another school, the princi¬ 
pal of which, although a fair mathematician, was a wretched clas¬ 
sical scholar. In fact I frequently construed passages of Virgil, 
which I had not previously looked at, when he himself was forced 
to refer to Davidson for assistance. I stayed with him however 
two years, during which time I spent all the money I could get in 
purchasing Greek and Hebrew books, of which languages I learned 
the rudiments, and obtained considerable knowledge without any 
instruction. After a year’s residence at the house of my brother-in- 
law, which I passed in studying Italian and Persian, the Bishop of 
Litchfield, examining chaplain, to whom I had been introduced in 
terms of the most hyperbolical praise, prevailed on his diocesan 
and the Earl of Calthorpc to share the expense of my farther edu¬ 
cation. 

In consequence of this unexpected good fortune, I was now 
placed under the care of the Rev. Thomas Fry, Rector of the Vil¬ 
lage of Emberton in Buckinghamshire, a clergyman of great piety 
and profound learning, with whom I remained about fifteen months, 
pursuing the study of languages with increased ardor. During the 
whole of that period I never allowed myself more than four hours’ 
sleep ; and still unsatisfied, I very generally spent the whole night, 
twice a week, in the insane pursuit of those avenues to distinction 
to which alone my ambition was confined. I took no exercise, and 
the income allowed me was so small that I could not aiford a meat 
dinner more than once a week, and at the same time set apart the 
half of that allowance for the purchase of books, which I had 
determined to do. I smoked incessantly ; for I now required some 
stimulus, as my health was much injured by my unrelaxing indus¬ 
try. My digestion was greatly impaired; and the constitution of 
iron which Nature had given me tlireatened to break down ere long 
under the effects of the systematic neglect with which I treated its 
repeated warnings. I suffered from constant head-ache ; my total 
inactivity caused the digestive organs to become torpid; and the 
innutritious nature of the food which I allowed myself would not 
supply me with the strength which my assiduous labor required. 
My nerves were dreadfully shaken; and at the age of fourteen I 
exhibited the external symptoms of old age. I was feeble and 
emaciated; and had this mode of life continued twelve months 
longer, I must have sank under it. 

I had during these fifteen months thought and read much on the 
subject of revealed religion, and had devoted a considerable portion 
of my time to an examination of the evidences advanced by the 
advocates of Cliristianity, wliich resulted in a reluctant conviction 
of their utter weakness and inability. No sooner was I aware that 
so complete a change of opinion had taken place, than I wrote to 
my patron stating the fact, and explaining the process by which I 
had arrived at such a conclusion. The reply I received was a 
peremptory order to return to my mother’s house immediately ; and 
on arriving there, the first time I had entered it for some years, I 
was met by the information that I had notliing more to expect from 
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the countenance of those who had supplied me with the means of 
prosecuting my studies ‘ to so bad a purpose/ I was so irritated 
by what I considered the unjustifiable harshness of this decision, 
that at the moment I wrote a haughty and angry letter to one of 
the parties, which of course widened the breach, and made the 
separation between us eternal. 

What was I now to do ? I was unfit for any business, both by 
habit, inclination, and constitution. My health was ruined, and 
hopeless poverty stared me in the face; when a distinguished 
solicitor in my native town, who by the way has since become cele¬ 
brated in the political world, offered to receive me as a clerk. I at 
once accepted the offer; but knowing that in my then condition it 
was impossible for me to perform the duties required of me, I 
decided on taking opium ! The strange confessions of De Quincy 
had long been a favorite with me. The first part had in fact been 
given me both as a model in English composition, and also as an 
exercise to be rendered into Pativinian Latin. The latter part, the 
‘ Miseries of Opium/ I had most unaccountably always jieglected 
to read; Again and again, when my increasing debility had threat¬ 
ened to bring my studies to an abrupt conclusion, I had meditated 
this experiment, but an indefinable and shadowy fear had as often 
stayed my hand. But now that I knew that unless I could by arti¬ 
ficial stimuli obtain a sudden increase of strength I must starve, I 
no longer hesitated. I was desperate. I believed that something 
horrible would result from it, though my imagination, the most vivid, 
could not conjure up visions of horror half so terrific as the fearful 
reality. I knew that for every hour of comparative ease and com¬ 
fort its treacherous alliance might confer upon me now , I must en¬ 
dure days of bodily suffering; but I did not, could not, conceive the 
mental hell into whose fierce corroding fires I was about to plunge ! 

All that occurred during the first day is imperishably engraved 
upon my memory. It was about a week previous to the day 
appointed for my debut in my new character as an attorney’s clerk; 
and when I arose, I was depressed in mind, and a racking pain, to 
which I had lately been subject, was maddening me. I could scarcely 
manage to crawl into the breakfast-room. I had previously pro¬ 
cured a drachm of opium, and I took two grains with my cof¬ 
fee. It did not produce any change in my feelings. I took two 
more — still without effect; and by six o’clock in the evening I had 
taken ten grains. While I was sitting at tea, I felt a strange sensa¬ 
tion, totally unlike any thing I had ever felt before; a gradual 
creeping thrill , which in a few minutes occupied every part of my 
body, lulling to sleep the before-mentioned racking pain, producing 
a pleasing glow from head to foot, and inducing a sensation of 
dreamy exhilaration, (if the phrase be intelligible to others as it is 
to me,) similar in nature but not in degree to the drowsiness caused 
by wine, though not inclining me to sleep; in fact so far from it, 
that I longed to engage in some active exercise ; to sing, dance, or 
leap. I then resolved to go to the theatre — the last place I should 
VOL. xx. 7 • 
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the day before have dreamed of visiting; for the sight of cheerful¬ 
ness in others made me doubly gloomy. 

I went; and so vividly did I feel my vitality—for in this state 
of delicious exhilaration even mere excitement seemed absolute 
elysium — that I could not resist the temptation to break out in the 
strangest vagaries, until my companions thought me deranged. As 
I ran up the stairs I rushed after and flung back every one who 
was above me. I escaped numberless beatings solely through the 
interference of my friends. After I had been seated a few minutes, 
the nature of the excitement was changed, and a 1 waking sleep * 
succeeded. The actors on the stage vanished; the stage itself lost 
its ideality; and before my entranced sight magnificent halls 
stretched out in endless succession, with gallery above gallery, 
while the roof was blazing with gems, like stars whose rays alone 
illumined the whole building, which was thronged with strange 
gigantic figures, like the wild possessors of a lost globe, such as 
Lord Byron has described in Cain; as beheld by the Fratracide, 
when guided by Lucifer he wandered among the shadowy exis¬ 
tences of those worlds which had been destroyed to make way for 
our pigmy earth. I will not attempt farther to describe the magni¬ 
ficent vision which a little pill of * brown gum ’ had conjured up 
from the realm of ideal being. No words that I can command 
would do justice to its Titanian splendor and immensity. 

At midnight I was roused from my dreary abstraction; and on 
my return home the blood in my veins seemed to ‘ run lightning; * 
and I knocked down (for I had the strength of a giant at that 
moment) the first watchman I met: of course there was ‘ a row/ and 
for some minutes a battle-royal raged in New- Street, the principal 
thoroughfare of the town, between my party and the ‘ Charleys;’ 
who, although greatly superior in numbers, were sadly * milled;’ for 
we were all somewhat scientific bruisers, that sublime art or science 
having been cultivated with great assiduity at the public school, 
through which I had as was customary fought my way. I reached 
home at two in the morning, with a pair of ‘ Oxford spectacles* 
which confined me to the house for a week. I slept disturbedly, 
haunted by terrific dreams and oppressed by the Night-mare and her 
nine-fold, and awoke with a dreadful head-ache ; stiff in every joint, 
and with deadly sickness of the stomach, which lasted for two or 
three days ; my throat contracted and parched, my tongue furred, my 
eyes bloodshot, and the whole surface of my body burning hot. I 
did not have recourse to opium again for three days ; for the strength 
it had excited did not till then fail me. When partially recovered 
from the nausea the first dose had caused, my spirits were good, 
though not exuberant; but I could eat nothing, and was annoyed by 
an insatiable thirst I went to the office, and for six months per¬ 
formed the services required of me without lassitude or depression 
of spirits; though never again did I experience the same delicious 
sensations as on that memorable night, which is an ‘ oasis in the 
desert * of my subsequent existence; life I cannot call it, for the 
* vivido vis animi et corporis * was extinct. 
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In the seventh month my misery commenced. Burning heat, 
attended with constant thirst, then began to torment me from morn¬ 
ing till night: my skin became scurfy ; the skin of my feet and hands 
peeled off; my tongue was always furred; a feeling of contraction 
in the bowels was continual; my eyes were strained and discolored, 
and I had unceasing head-ache. But internal and external heat was 
the pervading feeling and appearance. My digestion became still 
weaker, and my incessant costiveness was painful in the extreme. 
The reader must not however imagine that all these symptoms 
appeared suddenly and at once; they came on gradually, though 
with frightful rapidity, * until I became a ‘ Morburun Molel as a 
Romanic physician, whose lucubrations I met with and perused 
with great amusement some years since in a little country ale¬ 
house, (God knows how it got there,) poetically expresses it. I 
could not sleep for hours after I had lain down, and consequently 
was unable to rise in time to attend the office in the morning, 
though as yet no visions of horror haunted my slumbers. Mr. P., 
my employer, bore with this for some months; but at length his 
patience was wearied; and I was informed that I must attend at 
nine in the morning. I could not; for even if I rose at seven, after 
two or three hours’ unhealthy and fitful sleep, I was unable to walk 
or exert myself in any way for at least two hours. I was at this 
time taking laudanum, and had no appetite for any thing but coffee 
and acid fruits. I could and did drink great quantities of ale, though 
it would not, as nothing would, quench my thirst. 

Matters continued in this state for fifteen months, during which 
time the only comfortable hours I spent were in the evening, when 
freed from the duties of the office, I sat down to study, which it is 
rather singular I was able to do with as strong zest and as unwea¬ 
ried application as ever; as will appear, when I mention that in 
those fifteen months I read through in the evenings the whole of 
Cicero, Tacitus, the Corpus Poetaram, (Latinorum) Boethius, Scrip- 
tores Historue Augustin®, Homer, Corpus Graecarum Tragediarum, 
great part of Plato, and a large mass of philological works. In 
fact, in the evening I generally felt comparatively well, not being 
troubled with many of the above-mentioned symptoms. These 
evenings were the very happiest of my life. I had ample means 
for the purchase of books, for I lived very cheap on bread, ale, and 
coffee ; and I had access to a library containing all the Latin clas¬ 
sics — Valpy’s edition in one hundred and fifty volumes, octavo, a 
magnificent publication — and about fifteen thousand other books. 
Toward the end of the year 1829 I established at my own expense 
and edited myself a magazine (there was not one in a town as large 
and as populous as New-York!) by which I lost a considerable 
sum ; though the pleasure I derived from my monthly labors amply 
compensated me. In December of that year my previous suffer¬ 
ings became light in comparison with those which now seized upon 
me, never completely to leave me again. 

One night, after taking about fifty grains of opium, I sat down in 
my arm-chair to read the confession of a Russian who had murdered 
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his brother because he was the chosen of her whom both loved. 
It was recorded by a French priest who visited him in his last 
moments, and was powerfully and eloquently written. I dozed 
while reading it; and immediately I was present in the prison-cell 
of the Fratricide; I saw his ghastly and death-dewed features, his 
despairing yet defying look, the gloomy and impenetrable dungeon; 
the dying lamp, which served but to render ‘ darkness visible; ’ and 
the horror-struck yet pitying expression of the priest’s countenance ; 
but there I lost my identity. Though I was the recipient of these 
impressions, yet I was not myself separately and distinctively 
existent and sentient; but my entity was ‘confounded with that of 
not only the two figures before me, but of the inanimate objects 
surrounding them. This state of compound existence I can no 
farther describe. While in this state i composed the ‘ Fratricide’s 
Death,’ or rather it composed itself and forced itself upon my 
memory without any activity or violation on my part. 

And here agafti another phenomenon presented itself. The 
images reflected, if the expression be allowable, in the verses rose 
bodily and with perfect distinctness before me, simultaneously with 
their verbal representatives ; and when I roused myself (I had not 
been sleeping but was only abstracted) all remained clear and dis¬ 
tinct in my memory. From that night for six months darkness 
always brought the most horrible fancies and opticular and auricular 
or acoustical delusions of a frightful nature, so vivid and real, that 
instead of a blessing, sleep became a curse ; and the hours of dark¬ 
ness became hours which seemed days of misery. For many 
consecutive nights I dared not undress myself nor ‘put out the 
light,’ lest the moment I lay down some ‘ monstrum horrendum, 
informe ingeus ’ should blast my sight with his hellish aspect! I 
had a double sense of sight and sound; one real, the other vision¬ 
ary ; both equally strong and apparently real; so that while I dis¬ 
tinctly heard imaginary footsteps ascending the stairs, the door 
opening, and my curtains drawn, I at the same time as plainly 
heard any actual sound in or outside the house, and could not 
remark the slightest difference between them ; and wliile I saw an 
imaginary assassin standing by my bed bending over me with a 
lamp in one hand and a dagger in the other, I could see any real 
tangible object which the degree of light that might be then in the 
room made visible. Though these visionary fears and imaginary 
objects had presented themselves to me every night for months, yet 
I never could convince myself of their non-existence; and every 
fresh appearance caused suffering of as intense and as deadly horror 
as on the first night! And so great was the confusion of the real 
with the unreal, that I nearly became a convert to Bishop Berkeley’s 
non-reality doctrines. My health was also rapidly becoming worse ; 
and before I had taken my opium in the morning, I had become 
unable to move hand or foot, and of course could not rise from my 
bed until I had received strength from the * damnable dirt.’ I could 
not attend the office at all in the morning, and was forced to throw 
up my articles, and as the only chance left me of gaining a liveli- 
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hood, turn to writing for magazines for support. I left B. and pro¬ 
ceeded to London, where I engaged with Charles Knight to supply 
the chapters on the use of elephants in the wars of the ancients for 
the ‘ History of Elephants/ then preparing for publication in the 
series of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. For this purpose 
I obtained permission to use the Library of the British Museum for 
six months, and again devoted myself with renewed ardor to my 
favorite studies. 

But ‘ what a falling off was there! * My memory was impaired; and 
in reading I was conscious of a confusion of mind which prevented 
my clearly comprehending the full meaning of what I read. Some 
organ appeared to be defective. My judgment too was weakened, and 
I was frequently guilty of the most absurd actions, which at the time 
I considered wise and prudent. The strong common sense which I 
had at one time boasted of, deserted me. I lived in a dreamy, 
imaginative state, which completely disqualified me for managing 
my own affairs. I spent large sums of money in" a day, and then 
starved for a month; and all this while the 4 chateaux en espagne / 
which had once only afforded me an idle amusement, now usurped 
the place of the realities of life, and led me into many errors and 
even unjustifiable acts of immorality, which lowered me in the 
estimation of my acquaintances and friends, who saw the effect but 
never dreamed the cause. Even those who knew I was an opium- , 
eater, not being aware of the effects which the habitual use of it 
produced, attributed my mad conduct to either want of principle or 
aberration of intellect; and I thus lost several of my best friends, 
and temporarily alienated many others. 

After a month or two passed in this employment, I regained a 
portion of strength sufficient to enable me to obtain a livelihood by 
reporting on my own account in the courts of law in Westminster 
any 'cause which I judged of importance enough to afford a reason- 
ble chance of selling again; and by supplying reviews and occa¬ 
sional original articles to the periodicals, the Monthly, New Monthly, 
Metropolitan, etc. My health continued to improve, probably in 
consequence of my indulging in higher living and taking much 
more exercise than I had done for two or three years ; as I had no 
need of buying books, having the use of at least five hundred thou¬ 
sand volumes in the Museum. I was at last fortunate enough to 
obtain the office of parliamentary reporter to a morning paper, 
which produced about three hundred pounds a year; but after work¬ 
ing on an average fourteen or fifteen hours a day for a few months, I 
was obliged to resign the situation, and again depend for support on 
the irregular employment I had before been engaged in, and for 
which I was now alone fit. My constitution now appeared to have 
completely sunk under the destroying influence of the immense 
quantity of opium I had for some months taken — two hundred, 
two hundred and fifty, and three hundred grains a day. I was fre¬ 
quently obliged to repeat the dose several times a day, as my 
stomach had become so weak that the opium would not remain 
upon it; and I was beside afflicted with continual vomiting after 
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having eaten any thing. I really believed that I could not last 
much longer. Tic-doloreux was also added to my other suffer¬ 
ings ; constant head-ache, occasional spasms, heart-bum, pains in 
the legs and back, and a general irritability of the nerves, which 
would not allow me to remain above a few minutes in the same 
position. My temper became soured and morose. I was careless 
of every thing, and drank to excess, in the hope of thus supplying 
the place of the stimulus which had lost its power. 

At length I was compelled to keep my bed by a violent attack of 
pleurisy, which has since seized me about the same time every 
year. My digestion was so thoroughly ruined, that I was frequently 
almost maddened by the suffering which indigestion occasioned. I 
could not sleep, though I was no longer troubled with visions, which 
had left me about three months. At last I became so ill that I was 
forced to leave London and visit my mother in Kenilworth, where 
I stayed; writing occasionally, and instructing a few pupils in Greek 
and Hebrew. I was also now compelled to sell my library, which 
contained several Arabic and Persian manuscripts, a complete col¬ 
lection of Latin authors, and nearly a complete one of Greek; a 
large collection of Hebrew and Rabbinic works, which I had 
obtained at a great expense and with great trouble — all went; the 
only relics of it I was able to retain were the * Corporcs Poetarum ’ 
and ‘ Gnrcorum et Latinonim; ’ and I have never since been able 
to collect another library. Idleness, good living, and constant exer¬ 
cise, revived me ; but with returning strength my nocturnal visiters 
returned, and again my nights were made dreadful. I was ‘ terrified 
through visions ’ similar to those which had so alarmed me at first, 
and I was obliged to drink deeply at night to enable me to sleep 
at all. 

In this state I continued till June, 1833, when I determined once 
more to return to London; and I left Kenilworth without informing 
any one of my intention the night before. The curate of the 
parish called at my lodgings to inform me that he had obtained the 
gift of six hundred pounds to enable me to reside at Oxford until I 
could graduate. Had I stayed twenty-four hours longer, I should 
not now be living in hopeless poverty in a foreign country; but 
pursuing under more favorable auspices than ever brightened my 
path before those studies which supported and cheered me in pov¬ 
erty and illness, and with a fair prospect of obtaining that learned 
fame for which I had longed so ardently from my boyhood, and in 
the vain endeavor to obtain which I had sacrificed my health and 
denied myself not only the pleasures and luxuries but even the 
necessaries of life. I had while at the office in B. entered my name 
on the books of the Brazen-nose College, Oxford, and resided there 
one term, not being able to afford the expense attendant on a longer 
residence. Thus it has been with me through life. Fortune has 
again and again thrown the means of success in my way, but they 
have been like the waters of Tantalus, alluring but to escape from 
my grasp the moment I approached to seize them. 

I remained in London only a few days, and then proceeded to 
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Amsterdam, where I stayed a week, and then went to Paris. After 
completely exhausting my stock of money, I was compelled to walk 
back to Calais, which I did with little inconvenience, as I found 
that money was unnecessary; the only difficulty I met with being 
how to escape from the overflowing hospitality I every where 
experienced from rich and poor. My health was much improved 
when I arrived in town, and I immediately proceeded on foot to 
Birmingham, where I engaged with Doctor Palmer, a celebrated 
physician, to supply the Greek and Latin synonymes, and correct 
the press for a dictionary of the terms used by the French in medi¬ 
cine, which he was preparing. The pay I received was so very 
small that I was again reduced to the poorest and most meagre 
diet; and an attack of pleurisy produced such a state of debility 
that I was compelled to leave Birmingham and return to my mother’s 
house in Kenilworth. 

^TL had now firmly resolved to free myself from my fatal habit; and 
the very day I reached home I began to diminish the quantity I was 
then taking by one grain per day. I received the most careful 
attention, and every thing was done that could add to my comfort 
and alleviate the sufferings I must inevitably undergo. Until I had 
arrived at seventeen and a half grains a day I experienced but 
little uneasiness, and my digestive organs acquired or regained 
strength very rapidly. All constipation had vanished. My skin 
became moist and more healthy, and my spirits instead of being 
depressed became equable and cheerful. No visions haunted my 
sleep. I could not sleep however more than two or three hours at 
a time; and from about three a. m. until eight, when I took my 
opium, I was restless, and troubled with a gnawing, twitching 
sensation in the stomach. From seventeen grains downward my 
torment (for by that word alone can I characterize the pangs I 
endured) commenced. I could not rest, either lying, sitting or 
standing. I was compelled to change my position every moment; 
and the only thing that relieved me was walking about the country. 
My sight became weak and dim ; the gnawing at my stomach was 
perpetual, resembling the sensation caused by ravenous hunger; but 
food, though I ate voraciously, would not relieve me. I also felt a 
sinking in the stomach, and such pain in the back that I could not 
straighten myself up. A dull constant aching pain took possession 
of the calves of my legs; and there was a continual jerking 
motion of the nerves from head to foot. My head ached; my intel¬ 
lect was terribly weakened and confused. I could not think, talk, 
read or write ; to sleep was impossible, until by walking from morn¬ 
ing till night I had so thoroughly tired myself that pain could not 
keep me awake; although I was so weak that walking was misery 
to me. And yet under all these desagremens I did not feel dejected 
in spirits; although I became unable to walk, and used to lie on the 
floor and roll about in agony for horns together. I should ce/tainly 
have taken opium again, if the chemist had not, by my mother’s 
instruction, refused to sell it. I became worse every day; and it 
was not till I had entirely left off the drug, two months nearly, that 
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any alleviation of my suffering was perceptible. I gradually but 
very slowly recovered my strength, both of mind and body; though 
it was long before I could read or write, or even converse. My 
appetite was too good; for though while an opium-eater I could not 
endure to taste the smallest morsel of fat, I now could eat at dinner 
a pound of bacon which had not a hair’s breadth of lean in it. 

The fifteenth of May was the first day I was entirely free from 
pain. Previous to my arrival in Kenilworth, an intimate friend of 
mine had been ruined — reduced at once from affluence to utter 
penury by the villany of his partner, to whom he had intrusted the 
whole of his business, and who had committed two forgeries, for 
which he was sentenced to transportation for life. In consequence 
of this event, my friend, who was a little older than myself, and had 
been about twelve months married, determined to leave his young 
wife and child, and seek to rebuild his broken fortunes in Canada. 
When he informed me that such was his plan, I resolved to accom¬ 
pany him, and immediately commenced the necessary preparations 
for my voyage. I was not however ready, not having been able so 
soon to collect the sum necessary, when he was obliged to leave ,* 
and as I could not have him for my compagnon du voyage , I altered 
my course and took my passage for New-York, in the vain hope 
and expectation of obtaining a better income here, where the 
ground was comparatively unoccupied, than in London, where there 
were hundreds of men as well qualified as myself, dependent on 
literature for their support. 

I need not add how lamentably I was disappointed. The first 
inquiries I made were met .by advice to endeavor to obtain a liveli¬ 
hood by some other profession than authorship. I could get no 
employment as a reporter; and the applications I addressed to the 
editors of several of the daily newspapers received no answer. My 
prospects appeared as gloomy as they could well be, and my spirits 
sunk beneath the pressure of the anxious cares which now weighed 
so heavily upon me. I was alone in a strange country, without an 
acquaintance into whose ear I might pour the gathering bitterness 
of my blighted hopes. I was also much distressed by the intense 
heat of July, which kept me from morning till night in a state much 
like that occasioned by a vapor-bath. I was so melancholy and 
hopeless that I really found it necessary to have recourse to either 
brandy or opium. I preferred the latter, although to ascertain the 
difference, merely as a philosophical experiment, I took rather copi¬ 
ous draughts of the former also. But observe ; I did not intend ever 
again to become the slave of opium. I merely proposed to take 
three or four grains a day, until I should procure some literary 
engagement, and until the weather became more cool. All my 
efforts to obtain such engagements were in vain; and I should 
undoubtedly have sunk into hopeless despondency, had not a gen¬ 
tleman, (to whom I had brought an order for a small sum of 
money, twice the amount of which he had insisted on my taking,) 
perceiving how deeply and injuriously I was affected by my re¬ 
peated disappointments, offered me two hundred dollars to write 
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* Passages from the Life of an Opium-Eater/ in two volumes. I 
gladly accepted this generous and disinterested offer; but before I 
had written more than two or three sheets, I became disgusted with 
the subject. I attempted to proceed, but found that my former 
facility in composition had deserted me; that in fact I could not 
write. I now discovered that the attempt to leave off opium again 
would be one of doubtful result. I had increased my quantum to 
forty grains. I again became careless and inert; and 1 believe that 
the short time that had elapsed since I had broken the habit in 
England had not been sufficient to allow my system to free itself 
from the poison which had been so long undermining its powers. J 
could not at once leave it off ; and in truth I was not very anxious to 
do so, as it enabled me to forget the difficulties of the ‘situation in 
which I had placed myself; while I knew that with regained free¬ 
dom the cares and troubles which had caused me again flee to my 
destroyer for relief would press upon my mind with redoubled 
weight I remained in Brooklyn until November. Since then I 
have resided in tke city, in great poverty ; frequently unable to pro¬ 
cure a dinner; as the few dollars I received from time to time 
scarcely sufficed to supply me with opium. Whether I shall now 
be able to leave off opium, God only knows ! But whether I do or 
not, I have no hope whatever of gaining a respectable livelihood in 
this country; and I shall therefore return to England the moment I 
can obtain a passage. william Blair. 


LINES 

TO THI DEPARTED rOBTESS Of 1 All CITMirLAlN. 
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So long as Nature breatheth lightly there, 

So long as Woman bendeth low in praver; 

So long as one lone flower remains in bloom, 

Or mortal man doth kneel beside the tomb; 

So long as Morning on the earth looks o'er 
An eastern ocean toward a western shore; 

So long as Darkness stalks before its gleam, 

Or Night’s last tear-drops sparkle in its beam; 

So long as sun-beams, following morning light 
Through Day’s dominions to returning Night, 

Leave their last lustre on an evening cloud, 
Dark-mantling mountains in a gathering shroud : 

So long as zephyr o’er that lovely Lake 
Shall weave her waves, or brooding wild winds wake 
Her slumbering billows with an evening surge 
O’er heads of heroes, oft-repeated dirge ; 

Immortal notes from youthful ‘ Luly’s ’ lay 
Shall swell in numbers o’er M'Donough’s Bay. 

Green Mountains. 
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TIIE BANKRUPT MERCHANT’S DWELLING. 


The flowers bloom for another; 

The fountain tloweth there 
With cool and quiet murmur 
Upon the summer air: 

But nt) fond heart is near it 
To listen to its play; 

The hand that nursed the roses 
Is far, oh! far away ! 


The sad deserted dwelling 
Stands lonely hy the stream; 

The windows shuttered closely, 
Close out the sun's glad beam: 
And grass grows o'er the foot-path 
Where once the happy trod, 

Nor children’s steps pass lightly 
Across the bright green sod. 

And he who reared the homestead — 
Comes not the thought to him 
Of this old place of meeting, 

When life looks drear and dim ; 
While the city’s hum is round him, 
In his low pent-up home, 

Where scent of summer roses 
And cool winds never come 1 

Oh! oft his heart must linger 
On days when hope was bright, 
Nor seemed upon his fortunes 
A sign of change or blight; 

When he stood here at evening 
Beneath his own roof-tree, 

His gentle wife beside him, 
llis children at his knee : 


Or out upon the water 
His boat danced far and wide, 
Beneath the silver moon-light 
Upon the flowing tide. 

And now he catches only 
Some glimpses of the sky 
Through piles of city dwellings 
And spires that stretch on high. 


Oh! lone, deserted dwelling! 

Thou art a place of gloom, 
Although the sun is on thee 
And gaily roses bloom : 

For human steps and voices, 
That make the desert glad, 
Arc not around thee standing, 
Thou lonely place and sadi! 
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Earth I thou art full of changes, 
From hope unto despair. 

And darkness cometh ever 
To all whose hopes are there. 
And yet thou bringest tidings 
Of shores where change is not, 
Where blessings vanish never, 
And sorrows are forgot. 


Look up ! ye sons of sorrow'! 

Ye children of the earth ! 

Care cometh sadly ever 
To all of mortal birth ! 

But there the flowers are fadeless, 

The fountains never cease; 

Look up from change and trouble 
Unto that shore of peace! amnb Ri?*na. 


THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


5Efje attorney. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 


The day on which the will was offered for probate was a dread¬ 
ful one for Lucy; not the less so that the cause of her trouble was 
such that she could communicate it to no one without the risk of 
bringing upon the head of her husband the penalty which the law 
awarded to crimes such as his. Fortunately for her, Miss Crawford, 
although she felt equal anxiety on the same subject, rarely spoke of 
it, except to Dr. Thurston and Wharton; and thus the ^extreme 
agitation which Lucy always evinced when the subject was intro¬ 
duced escaped observation. But this rack of mind was making sad 
inroads upon her health. Her voice had become feeble, her step 
languid, and her whole form so frail and thin that she seemed but 
the ghost of what she had been. She grew absent and moody, and 
rarely spoke, and when she did so, it was with the abstracted air of 
one whose thoughts were engrossed with other matters. Some¬ 
times she paused abruptly in the midst of her conversation, and 
then resumed it in a tone so sad and despairing that it brought tears 
to the eyes of her listener. 

Dr. Thurston had called frequently to see her, and had prescribed 
a few simple njedicines; but as he went away one morning he met 
Mss Crawford in the entry, and taking her hand, said: 

‘ She’s going fast. Be kind to her; for she has seen much 
trouble — that poor girl. It’s the heart and not the body that’s 
giving way. What did you say her name was ? ’ 
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‘ Mrs. Wilkins. She did not mention it herself, but a person who 
has been once or twice to see her calls her so/ 

* A bad name — a very bad name ! I think I may conscientiously 
say ad — d bad name ! It’s the name of the infernal scamp who 
is a witness to that will. Can she be a relative of his V 

* It’s not very probable.* 

‘ No, it is not. Well, take good care of her. She ’ll not trouble 
you long.’ 

The old man took a pinch of snuff, cleared his throat, which had 
become a little husky, and went out. 

From that time Miss Crawford redoubled her kindness to Lucy. 
She humored her moody ways, and on that day in particular had 
endeavored so patiently and with so much good humor to cheer her 
spirits, that unable to control her feelings Lucy left the room, and 
going to her own chamber, wept like a child. 

How guilty she felt! At that moment, a strong inclination seized 
her to steal out of the house; to turn her back upon it, and to 
return no more. Then came a sudden impulse to go to Miss Craw¬ 
ford, and to tell her all that she knew. She rose up with her deter¬ 
mination strong within her; but she paused. She was going to 
betray her husband!—one whom she still loved; to brand his 
name with infamy; and even though he escaped punishment, to 
cast a stain upon him that could never be effaced. Oh! no, no ! 
she could not do it! — she could not! ’ 

She sat herself down, and endeavored to await the result of the 
trial with calmness ; but it was an idle hope ; for during the whole 
day her brain teemed with bewildering thoughts. At times she 
could dream of little else except Wilkins — an outcast, suffering 
the penalty of the law. Sometimes however her mind strayed off 
even from that; and a sense of utter loneliness and weariness 
would come over her, and a strong desire to lay her head down and 
never to awake again. Then again she found herself devising 
plans for gaining a livelihood when she should have quitted Miss 
Crawford’s house; for she resolved no longer to owe her bread to 
one whom her husband had so deeply injured. She made up her 
mind that when she next saw Phillips she would communicate her 
intentions to him, and ask his assistance, for he knew more of her 
secret than any one else ; and she felt sure that he would appre¬ 
ciate the motives which induced her to abandon her present home. 
She had seen him but once since the memorable day of her inter¬ 
view with Bolton; but he had promised to attend at the Surrogate’s 
office when the will was offered for probate, and to inform her of 
what took place. Every time the bell rung she expected him ; and 
at last a servant knocked at the door and informed her that he was 
below. 

She got up, and as she did so she became deadly faint; but the 
feeling passed off She went dowm stairs slowly and painfully, 
tottering at every step, and when she entered the room she panted 
for breath. 

‘ Good Heavens, Lucy ! how ill you look ! ’ said Phillips ; ‘ you 
must take care of yourself; indeed you must.* 
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‘ Never mind about that. Jack/ said she, sinking in a chair; ‘never 
mind about that now. Tell me what has been done to-day about 
him. Has he been there ?’ 

* He has/ replied Phillips. 

Lucy closed her eyes and became exceedingly pale. ‘ Well, go 
on; I can bear any thing now; go on. Let me know the worst at 
once. He swore that he saw the will signed ? ’ 

‘ Yes, he did/ said Phillips, 
i When ? — when ? Tell me that! ’ 

‘ Some time in September. The sixth or seventh/ 

Lucy started to her feet * September! September! Did he say 
September?* exclaimed she vehemently, at the same time grasp¬ 
ing his arm. 

‘ There was some difficulty about that/ replied Phillips. ‘ As 
well as I could make it out, the will was dated in August; but was 
not witnessed then. Both Higgs and Wilkins swore to that It 
could not have been; for they said that they were both absent from 
the city in August. The lawyers talked a great deal about it; and 
I do n’t know how it would have ended; but one of MisS Crawford’s 
own witnesses — a servant who had lived in the house — swore 
that he took the will to Bolton’s office on the very day that these 
men swore they witnessed it; and that his master went there to 
sign it. It was the sixth or seventh of September/ 

Lucy clasped her hands together. ‘ Thank God! Thank God ! 
Poor George ! I have wronged him. I have wronged him ! ’ 

But amid this sudden gush of joy she recollected her interview 
with the Attorney, and the violent agitation which he had then dis¬ 
played, and the truth flashed on her. This was some new trick of 
his. She had put him on his guard; and he had thus been enabled 
to provide against detection, which would otherwise have been 
certain. 

‘ I see it all; I see it all!’ said she, again sinking back in her 
chair. ‘ It’s all written too plainly to be mis-read. I can trace all 
the windings of that man’s black heart. God help those who fall 
in his hands ! God help George, now; for he’s lost for ever! ’ 

She leaned her head on her hands, and the tears gushed from 
between her fingers. 

‘ But Lucy/ interposed Phillips, in an expostulating voice, * all 
seems straight-forward about this matter. If there’s any foul play 
it’s on the part of the old man. It was shameful for him to cut off 
his daughter in that way ; but there’s no blame to George.’ 

‘ You do n’t know all, Jack; you do n’t know what passed between 
the lawyer and me when I went to his office. It almost turned my 
head; but it’s past now. We wo’ n’t talk of this matter any longer/ 
said she, with a sudden effort. * It can do no good. But I want 
you to assist and advise me in what I am going to do. I intend to 
leave this house, for I can’t stay here after what George has done. 
The young lady does not know that I am his wife ; but if she dis¬ 
covered it, I feel as if it would kill me. What I want is this : you 
must find some employment for me, by which I can support myself 
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without living on her charity. I care not how hard the work is. 
I ’ll* slave from morning till night, sooner than be dependent on her. 
I know that I am doing a great wrong in not appearing at this trial, 
and proving that will to be a forgery ; and night and morning I pray 
to God to forgive me; but I cannot turn against George — now, 
when he has none to stand by him. No! no!’ 

Phillips stood for some time looking at her; and then he said: 

‘ You are indeed doing a great wrong, Lucy, if you know this wi^l 
to be a fraudulent one, in not exposing the fraud, come what may., 

‘ I know itJack’ — I know it. You cannot think me more criminal 
than I think myself. Remorse and anxiety have made sad work 
here,’ said she, pressing her hand on her heart; ‘ yet I would suffer 
ten times what I have, to screen him from detection. Could the 
guilt and punishment fall on me, I would not hesitate one moment 
to speak all that I know and all that I suspect. Jack,’ said she, 
suspiciously, ‘ you will not betray what I am telling you ?’ 

‘ No, no ! But do n’t tell me any tiling more, for I begin to feel 
guilty already.’ 

‘ Well, well, I will not,’ said she ; * but you will assist me to find 
some means of gaining an honest living ? I would not trouble you ; 
but I am not strong enough to go abroad and seek them myself.’ 

Phillips took her hand in his, and spread the thin white fingers 
open in his own large palm. * Lucy,’ said he, ‘ look at these fingers. 
What can they do ? They have scarcely strength enough to crush 
a straw, and are as hot as fire ; and each one throbs as if there was 
a pulse in it; and yet you talk of work! Work, indeed! Do n’t 
think of it; but take care of yourself; and if you will not stay here, 
go and seek a home elsewhere, and I will pay for it. When you 
get strong and well you can return the loan. Do n’t be afraid that 
I will trouble you ; for from the time you leave this house I ’ll not 
see you again unless you want assistance. Even George, jealous 
as he is, can find no fault with that. If he will not take care of you 
himself he has no right to blame those who would ofier you a shel¬ 
ter. If I see him he shall have a piece of my mind.’ 

‘ Stop, Jack! ’ said Lucy, placing her hand on his arm ; 1 George 
has already enough to drive him mad. Don’t goad him farther. 
He’s sorry for ail that he has done — I’m sure of it. You ’ll do 
what I asked, wo’ n’t you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes ; but do n’t be hasty,’ said Phillips. 

1 Thank you, Jack. You must go now ; for I am very feeble, and 
it takes but little to weary me.’ 

* But what answer do you make to my ofier ? ’ 

‘ None, none none. I ’ll think of it. The time may come 
when I may be less able to work ; so ill that I must be a burden to 
some one. Until then I can give you no answer.’ 

Phillips looked at her wasted face ; and those features, which 
were already becoming pinched and sharp; and those bright glow- 
ingeyes; and he answered in a sad tone: ‘ Well, Lucy, if you 
do n’t come till then, God grant that you may not call on me soon ; 
but you ’ll always find me ready. Good by! God bless you! ’ 
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4 Stop, Phillips ! * said she, as he was turning to go, and speaking 
in a very low tone; 4 one word. If any thing should happen, and I 
should not see you again, and you should hear that I was dead, and 
should see George, tell him that I thought of him, and forgave him 
all that had passed between us ; and that I had no hard thoughts of 
him.’ 

4 Do n’t talk so, Lucy/ said Phillips, compressing his mouth 
together; for he was beginning to feel a strange sensation about 
the throat and lips. 4 Do n’t — why should you ? You seem very 
ill, certainly, but not so bad as that. You may get well yet; only 
you must not talk of working, that’s all. You ’re young. It’s only 
trouble, Lucy, that’s killing you.* 

Lucy shook her head. 

4 1 do n’t know, Jack; I have never been right since I saw the 
lawyer. Something gave way here then/ said she, placing her 
hand over her heart; 4 but no matter. Tell him that I loved him to 
the last; and that my last thought was of him. Perhaps when I’m 
out of his way he will think kindly of me. Good by ! ’ 

She reached out her hand to him, and he took it, and pressed the 
wasted fingers. 4 Good by, Lucy; good by! I ’ll see you again. 
I’ll come to-morrow. You seem faint now; but perhaps you’ll be 
better then.* 

4 Perhaps so; perhaps so/ 

Phillips nibbed his hand across his eyes and went out. 

Lucy leaned her head back, and from the window she had a dis¬ 
tant view of the river and fields of the opposite shore. Although 
it was winter, it was a soft glowing day, and the air played freely 
through the open window. It seemed purer and more refreshing 
than she had ever felt it before. How charming the landscape was! 
Far distant objects loomed up until she fancied that she could 
touch them ; and yet every thing was very beautiful. Oh! how 
rich and blue and unfathomable was that deep sky! Did she 
dream ?—or were there bright shadows flitting in the sun-beams, and 
glad faces smiling kindly upon her, and the soft eyes of her mother 
looking mildly in hers, and voices of friends long forgotten whis¬ 
pering in her ears, and their loved forms hovering about her, and 
filling that poor heart with joy and gladness, such as it had never 
known since she was a child ? She knew not, she thought not. 
The past seemed receding. Her troubles grew more and more 
distant; they faded from her mind like things dreamed of long ago, 
and indistinctly caught up in snatches by Memory; and then they 
vanished altogether, and her eyes closed. 

The sun shone brightly over her pale face, and the western wind 
dallied with her hair. The breeze died away, the sun sank, and 
the pale moon-light played through the room, and the air grew damp 
and heavy with the dews of night. Hour after hour passed. The 
moon disappeared, and the room became dark. Still Lucy awoke 
not. Light and darkness were the same to her now; for the poor 
broken heart was still for ever. Her sorrows and troubles were 
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over; and Wilkins had lost—what he was never again destined to 
find—one who loved him more than life. 

There was a country church, far away from the gloomy walls 
of the city, and buried in trees; and close by it was a quiet 
shadowy grave-yard, filled with tall solemn elms, and old willows 
with their long limbs drooping down to the grass and brushing the 
tomb-stones. Lucy had often lain under them when a child, and 
watched the birds playing in the branches, and listened to the 
wind as it whispered through the leaves; and she thought that 
there were voices speaking to her, and she had answered them; 
and she had talked to the birds as they flew from twig to twig; and 
they seemed to understand her, to peep inquisitively down, but 
never to fear her. Poor Lucy ! it was her play-ground then, and of 
late she had often looked to it as her place of rest. She had been 
very happy there once, and she fancied that even now it would be 
more peaceful than any other spot on earth. In that quiet old 
church-yard, where the bright sun could shine upon her grave, and 
the flowers blossom in the spring, and where there was nothing to 
shut out the blue sky, save the waving boughs of the old trees that 
she had loved — there they buried her. Not far off was her native 
village, a small sequestered place, where she had passed the bright¬ 
est part of her life. Many a bright-eyed girl stole away from her 
home in that little town to see the burial. They were those who 
had played with her in days long passed; and they lingered about 
the grave as if sad to part with an old friend, from whom they had 
been so long separated. ‘ Poor thing! ’ said a gray-haired old 
man: ‘ I knew her when she was a laughing little creature, almost a 
baby; she played here often. She was a merry, light-hearted girl 
then; I hope she was always so. She was very young to die; 
very young. I hope she had a happy life ! * He turned away, 
patted on the head a child who stood by him, and sauntered ofF to 
# his own home. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Two days afler the trial before the Surrogate, Higgs walked 
abruptly into the Attorney’s office. His face had not the look of 
cheerful indifference which usually marked it. His brow was knit 
and puckered, and his mouth pinched up; as if thoughts not of the 
most agreeable character were forcing themselves upon him. 

‘ I’m glad you’re in,’ said he, going up to the chair in which Bol¬ 
ton sat, bending over some law papers. ‘ Have you got a decision 
yet about the will ? ’ 

Bolton shook his head. 

‘Well, I did n’t come about that. I came to tell you of Wilkins.* 

The Attorney laid down a pen which he held in his hand, and 
with winch he had been making memoranda, and looked nervously 
at Higgs; for there was something in his face which had struck 
him as unusual from the first, and every thing alarmed him now. 
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4 Why do you stop ? What of him! * demanded he. 

4 You ’ve used him up/ replied Higgs. 4 He’s on his back, raving 
mad. They say he ’ll die.’ 

The Attorney started up and involuntarily clasped his hands. 

* Well, go on; where is he, and what do you want?’ 

* The place he’s in is no place for a living man to be in. ' He 
must be moved,’ said Higgs. * It is n’t even fit for a dog to die in. 

I want you to see to him/ * 

* What ails him ? ’ demanded the Attorney. * Tell me something 
about him. What is the matter ? ’ 

‘ You know how he was the day we had that little matter of 
yours on hand. He grew worse and worse; and that night he 
talked odd, and muttered to himself; and his hands were as hot as 
fire. The next day he was down; and that night he was stark 
mad. He talked so that it made even my hair stand on end/ 

4 What does he speak about ? ’ 

4 Sometimes of his wife, and sometimes of you, and sometimes of 
the will. It’s what’s on his mind that’s killing him. I’m afraid 
he can’t stand it long. You must do something for him. He’s 
done a good deal for you,’ said Higgs, in a sullen tone. 

4 Yes, yes, I will. I ’ll see him to-night,’ said Bolton, hurriedly, 

4 He shall be well cared for/ 

4 That alone is n’t enough. You must do more/ said Higgs. 4 1 
told you that he was out of his head; and when the fever is on 
him his tongue wags wildly; and he talks of what would blast us 
all, root and branch.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

4 1’ve watched with him till I’m worn out. You must take your 
turn. He’s in his senses now, and will be till the fever comes on. 
When will you come ? ’ 

4 To-night. Where shall I find him ? ’ 

Higgs took a pen and scrawled the address on a piece of paper. 

4 Who fives, in the house ^beside him?’ inquired the lawyer,, 
reading the address. 

4 None but the rats. Even thieves keep clear of it for fear it 
will fall on ’em. I hate to go in the door. He has been there ever 
since he drove his wife out of doors. He has a doctor who comes 
at night. I never leave them alone together. I can’t be there 
to-night — so you must/ 

4 Yes, yes, I must indeed/ muttered Bolton. 4 He must be 
watched closely. If he dies he must leave no sign — nothing that 
can implicate us. Does he know that he ’ll die ? ’ 

Higgs shook his head. 4 1 would n’t tell him, for fear he’d grow 
repentant, and let out what is best known only to ourselves. He’s 
not what he used to be. A year ago he would have died without 
flinching; but he’s like a child now. He’s touched here , I think/ 
said he, tapping his forehead. 4 1 wish he had n’t a finger in this 
pie of ours — that’s all. He’s not the man for it’ 

4 1 wish so too with all my heart/ said Bolton. 
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Higgs turned to the door. * You ’ll let me know when you hear 
from the Surrogate ? * 

* Yes, I will/ 

Higgs gave a nod, intended partly as an expression of leave- 
taking and partly to settle his hat on his head, and went out, slam¬ 
ming the door violently after him. 

No sooner had the sound of his steps died away than Bolton 
hurst out into a loud, mocking laugh: 

* Let him die ! so his secret dies with him! One less to fear — to 
bribe and cringe and truckle to. Let him die! Would to God 
that I could find him stiff and stark when I go there ! Then I would 
have only one to watch. William Higgs, I would have only you ! 
Well, well; I ’ll go there, and when there, I ’ll see what must be 
done/ And the Attorney sat down and went on with his writing as 
calmly as before. 

It was late at night when Bolton sought the sick man’s house. 
The air was raw and chilly, and the wind swept in low and hollow 
murmurs among the dilapidated walls. Mounting a narrow stair¬ 
case which creaked and trembled beneath his tread, and passing 
along a dark entry, he opened a door and found himself in a room 
separated only by a frail sash-door from that occupied by the person 
whom he sought. Stretched on a dirty mat, and scarcely covered 
by the rags which served as bed-clothes, there he lay; his eyes 
glassy, his cheeks fallen, his jaws prominent, and lips shrunken, 
showing teeth like fangs. The thin long fingers which clutched 
the ragged coverlet more closely about him were like talons. As 
soon as he saw Bolton he drew up the bed-clothes and turned his 
back, at the same time asking: 

‘ Well, what do you want?’ 

* I am come to see how you are, and to ask if you want any 
thing ? Has the doctor been here ? * 

1 Yes, he has. What does he say about me ? Will I get over 
this ? ’ asked Wilkins, raising on his elbow, and looking the lawyer 
sharply in the face. ‘ None of your lying ! Tell me the truth. Will 
I get well, I say ? ’ 

c Yes, yes, Wilkins,' said the lawyer, in a hesitating tone; ‘ to be 
sure you will. In a week you ’ll be quite strong.’ 

* Will I?' said Wilkins, sinking back exhausted. * Well, I’m 
d — d weak now/ 

* Oh! that won’t last. In a few days you ’ll be well; and in a 
fortnight ready to go on with that divorce-suit to get rid of your 
wife/ 

A sharp twitch, as of a sudden pain, shot across Wilkins’ face at 
the mention of his wife. ‘ Curse it! man, can’t you talk of some¬ 
thing more agreeable ? One don’t always want to hear of her. If 
I had not driven her off like a dog, I’d not been lying here without 
a soul to give me a drink when I'm half mad with thirst. God 
only knows where she is ! I have n’t heard of her since the night 
that I met her in the street Do n’t talk of her!’ 
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‘ Well then, of the widow. What Fisk said at the trial can be 
explained away, you know.’ 

‘ Nor of her now. Wait till I’m on my legs.’ 

‘ Well. Will you hear of my plans? — of the will? We man¬ 
aged that gloriously ! You have n’t peached?* 

* No, I have n’t; but it hangs like lead here ,’ said he, thumping his 
hand against his head; * here, here , here ! And at times, when 
I’m crazy with pain and fever, I have strange images whirling and 
dancing and twisting about me; and oftenest of all comes that old 
man, Crawford, and his daughter. I’m afraid I *ve said tilings that 
I should not then; for I’ve caught that doctor looking at me as 
frightened as if I were the devil himself; and if I get mad again, 
I’m afraid I ’ll say more.* 

The pale face of the Attorney grew several shades paler; and 
he drew his breath quick and short; and his hands shook as if 
with paralysis. ‘ God! Wilkins, you have n’t blabbed ? You 
swore—you remember that oath?* 

‘ So I do; and when I *m in my senses I ’ll never blow you ; but 
when my head’s turned and my mind gone I *m not answerable for 
my words. If I blow you then, I can’t help it.’ 

‘ Indeed! ’ exclaimed the Attorney. He clenched his fingers one 
in the other until the blood nearly started from his nails, and set his 
teeth. His eyes were like fire, and his nostril dilated. ‘ When 
does the doctor come ?* asked he, in a voice scarcely articulate. 

‘ It’s time now, I should think. He generally comes when the 
church-clock at the comer strikes nine. It *s a’most that now.* 
While he was speaking a heavy step was heard in the passage; 
and the next moment the door was thrown open, and the physician 
entered. He was a short stout man, with broad shoulders and keen 
black eyes. 

As he entered he threw a hasty glance at the Attorney; and 
then without speaking went directly to the sick man and took his 
hand. 

Wilkins watched him. * Well, Doctor, how do you find me ? * 

The doctor made no reply; but rose up, and beckoning the 
Attorney to follow him, went into the next room and shut the door. 

‘ You *re acquainted with this man ? ’ asked he. 

* I am,’ replied Bolton. 1 How is he ?* 

‘ He ’ll die — nothing can save him! * replied the physician, 
gnawing on the end of a whip which he held in his hand. ‘ But 
that *s not all. He *s had a hand in some devil’s mischief that I’d 
like to sift before he goes. When he *s in his senses he is close - 
mouthed enough; but in his crazy fits he has let out things that 
have made me start. If he sees to-morrow’s sun, I ’ll be here. At 
that time he’s worst, and I ’ll leam what I can. He may die before 
that, and he may last some time yet; it *s quite uncertain.* 

‘Open that door!* shouted out Wilkins from the next room. 

‘ What are you whispering about ? I am not going to die, am I?* 
said he, half sitting up in the bed, as his request was complied 
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with, and glaring at the Attorney with eyes that made his flesh 
creep : ‘ Am I going to die, I say ? Why do n’t you answer me 

instead of standing shivering there with your teeth chattering as if 
you had an ague ? Will I get well ? ’ exclaimed he, turning to the 
doctor. 

‘ Not if you go on in that way. Lie down and compose yourself, 
and we can judge better to-morrow.’ 

‘ Because you ’ll find me dead ! That *s what you mean/ said 
Wilkins, with a ghastly grin, that made them shudder. * Get 
away, both of you — both of you! Curse you both! You would 
murder me. Out of my sight! And you! * exclaimed he, shaking 
his attenuated hand at the Attorney; ‘ and you, who led me on/ 

The doctor turned to the Attorney and surveyed him from head 
to foot; as if the meaning of the words of the patient might be 
more fully explained by this investigation. 

‘ What does he mean ? ’ demanded he. 

* He’s raving. He does n’t know what he’s talking about.’ 

1 Do n’t I! * shouted Wilkins; ‘ do n’t I! Out of my sight! * and 
he shook his fist at them, gnashing his teeth; * out of my sight, 
liar! tempter ! away with you ! ’ 

‘We are only increasing his paroxysm by remaining here/ said 
Bolton, nervously; 1 let’s go.’ 

The doctor looked once more at his patient; then suspiciously at 
the lawyer, and finally suffered himself to be led out. 

Crouching like a wild beast, with the bed-clothes gathered tightly 
about him, Wilkins remained in a state of stupid fear for some 
time after their departure. Every sense was concentrated in the 
single one of feeling. He did not dare to draw a long breath lest 
it should snap the cord which bound his wretched body to life. 
Every sharp throe that shot through him sent a pang of mortal fear 
through his heart. Nor was his brain idle. Images of the past 
came crowding thick upon him. He thought of his wife; he 
saw her pale and wan, looking at him mournfully, but as affection¬ 
ately as ever. Then came the features of the wronged girl; then 
these all passed away, and his mind recovering its balance, brought 
him back to the present. He looked about the room; he thought 
of himself. He stretched out his long bony arm, and fancied how 
it would look when the grave-worm was battening upon it. He 
seemed to feel his frame decaying in the grave. He felt the hot 
stifling air of the coffin. The thought drove him to madness; and 
with a fierce, frantic effort he raised himself upon his feet, and 
uttering a wild laugh of mingled terror and frenzy, hurraed until 
the room echoed, and then fell exhausted to the floor. 

He was recalled to himself by feeling a hand upon his own, and 
hearing the voice of the Attorney. 

* I’m glad to see you, Bolton,’ said he, faintly. ‘ I’ve had a bad 
turn since you went out, but am better now. Help me to bed.’ 

The other placing his arm under him, assisted him to the narrow 
pallet which formed his couch, and covered him up, carefully tuck- 
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\\v e c °ver far underneath between the bed and floor, and lay- 
Viands of the sick man beneath it. Having done this, he 
seated. Vnmself in front of him. 

‘'WYvat do you look at me so for?’ demanded Wilkins, who, 
whenever b.e raised his eyes, encountered those of Bolton fixed on 
his face. 

‘ How do you feel ? * asked Bolton, without replying to his ques¬ 
tion. ‘ Do n’t you think you could sleep ? It would strengthen you.’ 

‘ No, I ’ll never sleep any more,’ replied the sick man, testily. 
* Keep your eyes off me, will you ? They remind me of the devil’s. 
Keep them off, or I ’ll force you to.’ 

‘ You forget that you are too weak to harm me,’ returned the 
Attorney, with a sneer. ‘ But I came back to have a parting word 
with you. You have broken your oath, and now look to yourself! ’ 

‘ If I have, I did it when I was out of my head, and perhaps may 
do it again; but that’s not my fault. I’m as much in for it as you 
are, and run as much risk. If I must be shut up for it when I get 
well, I must, and there’s the end of it.’ 

‘ Not quite! ’ said Bolton, edging nearer, and bending down on his 
knees, and scowling in his face, his lips quivering with intense 
wrath: * not quite. You’ve to give an account to me first; and by 
G — d! you shall! — here , on this very spot — a fearful one ! 

* My God! Bolton, what do you mean ? * exclaimed Wilkins, 
attempting to sit up. But Bolton thrust him back with a violence 
that made his head thump against the floor, even through the pillow. 

‘ You ’ll find out my meaning soon enough ! ’ said he, dragging the 
pillow from under Wilkin’s head, and seating himself astride of his 
breast. If ever mortal countenance bore the impress of agonizing 
fear, it was stamped upon that of the sick man. But still he 
attempted to laugh — and such a laugh ! — a wild discordant shout, 
whose tones deepened into a yell of terror; for Bolton was attempt¬ 
ing to thrust the pillow over his mouth. Sick, feeble, dying though 
he was, the struggle was fearful. Twice was the pillow thrust 
upon his mouth, and as often forced away by the victim. He suc¬ 
ceeded in extricating his arms from the bed-clothes ; and fastening 
his fingers in the hair of the assassin, by sheer violence bore him 
back to the floor. Bolton leaped to his feet, and Wilkins did the 
same. Hardened, resolute as the lawyer was, he shrank from the 
blazing eye and maniac look of the frantic and desperate being who 
confronted him. It was only for a moment. Again Bolton sprang 
upon him and bore him to the floor, and before he could recover 
himself he seized the bed, dragged it to him, threw it directly upon 
him, sprang upon it, and stretching himself at full length upon it, 
held it down by the whole weight of his body. Terrible indeed 
were the struggles of the wretched man who writhed and twisted 
beneath ! But Bolton kept his hold until they grew more and more 
feeble, and the smothered cries ceased — and all was quiet. Then 
he rose and spread the bed as before ; and dragging the body to it, 
deposited it in its place, removing all traces of the struggle, and 
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composing the limbs, as if the troubled spirit which once animated 
that clay had gone on its long journey without mortal intervention. 

While he was bending over the ghastly face of his victim he 
heard the step of some one on the stairs. Instinctively he sprang 
through the door and into the dark entry. At the head of the stairs 
he met a man who spoke to him. He recognized the voice of the 
physician, but made no reply; and hurrying past him, darted into the 
streets. Up one street and down another he rushed, doubling and 
turning like a hare at bay; now walking slowly to recover his 
breath, and now dashing oil' like the wind, as his excited mind con¬ 
verted each cry in the street into a sound of pursuit. But at length, 
weary and broken down, he found himself at the door of his office. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Pale, conscience-stricken, with images of fear and horror forcing 
themselves into his very brain, Bolton sat in his office that night 
There was a dead, heavy weight upon him now, that he had never 
felt before ; a consciousness of crime and blood. He had left Wil¬ 
kins stiff and stark in his own room ; dead — dead; yet he was up 
and after him now. Amid all the fancied sounds of pursuit, afar 
off, the dead man glided along. He never saw him; but he knew 
that he was behind him, gazing at him with that same cold, pas¬ 
sionless eye which had met his, as he flung him dead upon his bed. 
It made his blood run cold. He changed his seat; but the spectre 
was still behind him. He knew that it was peering out from 
behind the old book-cases ; he felt it. In very desperation he heaped 
the fire with fuel, and lighted candle after candle, until every chink 
and cranny in the time-stained wall was perceptible. Still, behind 
him sat the murdered man with his eye fixed upon him. . It never 
moved; but seemed to look him through and through. He could 
not bear it. Come what might he would face it; he would look it 
down if he died. Rising up and half staggering, he faced about. 
Ha ! it was too quick for him! It was behind him again! God ! 
was that a sigh that he heard I He fairly gasped for breath, and 
listened again. It was only the wind wailing through the casement. 
Yet so fierce had been the pang that he sank back in his chair, with 
the perspiration standing in large drops upon his forehead, and a 
deadly faintness over his whole frame. Starting up he went to the 
shelf, and lifting a pitcher containing water to his bps, at huge 
draughts drank olf nearly the whole of its contents. He then sat 
down at the table and attempted to write; but his mind wandered; 
for almost every line was erased, interlined, and altered, until at 
length he dashed his pen from him, threw himself back in his chair, 
and twisting his fingers together, sat muttering in a low tone. 

He was first brought to himself by hearing a step on the stairs. 
Slow, deliberate and solemn, it broke upon his ear. There was no 
haste in that tread ; but no hesitation. The first feeling of the Attor- 
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ney was one of the most abject terror. His Whole frame seemed 
sinking; his limbs shook and his jaws, as with an ague fit; his 
fingers clutched involuntarily, and the quick, hard pulsations of his 
heart might have been distinctly heard. The steps ascended the 
stair-way. His first instinctive impulse was to secure the door; but 
the utter uselessness of such a precaution struck him in the same 
instant And then the groundlessness of his fears flashed across him ; 
and the improbability of the murder having yet been discovered; 
and turning away, he had barely time to seat himself, when a hand 
rested on the knob, and the door was thrown open. 

His visiter was a short, square-built man, with dark Jewish fea¬ 
tures, a bald head, a heavy eye-brow, and half-closed eyes, which 
together with a drooping under-lip would have given rather a 
sleepy, vacant look to his countenance, had it not been redeemed 
by two very bright black eyes, which were slyly peering from under 
the comer of their lids, in strong contrast to the heavy lineaments of 
the rest of his face. His frame was muscular and heavy; though 
he trod with the quiet, stealthy step of a cat. 

His first movement, on entering the room and ascertaining that 
Bolton was there, was to lock the door and put the key in his 
pocket. Then crossing into the back office he pushed a chair to 
the fire, and drawing off his gloves, held his short strong fingers over 
the flame. Bolton’s heart sank within him as he recognized in his 
visiter the most noted and vigilant officer of the city police. But as 
real danger approached, his imaginary ones vanished; and he pre¬ 
pared to play his part with that coolness and skill which was 
one of his great characteristics, and which had guided him safely 
past many a rock on which his previous roguery had nearly wrecked 
him. 

Bowing to his visiter, and requesting him to excuse him for a 
moment, he pretended to read over a paper which he held in his 
hand, while he formed his plans. 

* Well, Mr. Tike, I’m at your service,* said the Attorney at 
length, placing the paper on the table, and turning to his visiter. 
4 What can I do for you ? ’ 

4 Put on your hat and over-coat,* responded Mr. Tike, laconically. 

4 With pleasure, if it is necessary,* replied Bolton, somewhat 
startled at the stem, abrupt tone of the speaker. * But what is the 
nature of the business ; and where am I to go ? * 

4 The natur* is oncommon; the place, the Lock-up.* 

Bolton felt a chilly presentiment of the worst; but he would not 
give up while there was a chance. 

4 Ah ! * said he, thoughtfully; 4 some poor fellow in trouble, and 
wants help. What is it ? Debt or felony ? — or what ? ’ 

4 Felony of the first degree,* replied Mr. Tike, holding up his thick 
foot, which matched his fingers, to the flame, while he applied his 
handkerchief to his nose. 

4 Is he in prison ? * demanded Bolton; for the purpose of sifting 
more thoroughly the enigmatical meaning of the officer. 
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* He's as good as in/ replied Mr. Tike, feeling the key in his 
pocket. ‘ He 'll soon he; he's took.' 

Again the Attorney experienced that foreboding of ill which had 
so nearly unmanned him when he heard the first step of his visiter 
in the passage. But a single glance at the half-closed and watchful 
eye of the policeman showed him the necessity of rallying all his 
energies; for the slightest tremor or a single equivocal word might 
lead him to the gallows; and assuming a careless manner, he ap¬ 
proached the peg where his over-coat hung, as if for the purpose of 
taking it down. Then pausing, he turned to the officer, and said: 

‘ As this person is not yet in prison, and I have several matters of 
some importance to attend to, I would be glad if you could send 
some one to let me know when he is in. It would save my time, 
which is precious; and I would go to him immediately.' 

( It wo 1 n't do! Mr. Bolton,' replied Mr Tike, with something 
between a wink and a leer. * He's took, as I said 'afore.' 

‘Well then, why all this trifling? Why not say so at once? 
When was he taken, and where ?' demanded Bolton, sternly; * and 
what does he want with me ?' 

In reply to these interrogatories, Mr. Tike quietly drew the door- 
key from his pocket, and placing it against his nose, ogled Bolton 
through the handle. 

‘ He was captered about ten minutes ago, in this 'ere room, by 
this 'ere key; and he wants you to go to prison as his substitute.' 

Bolton threw a hasty look about fixe room. The windows were 
all closed and high from the ground. He glanced at his own spare 
frame, and measured its strength with that of the ponderous and 
muscular man before him. He looked about for a weapon of 
defence. On the top of a desk opposite him lay an old hatchet, 
which had once aided in a murder, whose perpetrator he had 
screened from justice. His eye rested on it for a moment; and his 
purpose was fixed. So was that of Mr. Tike, who had watched 
his eye and saw the weapon. 

Without changing his position or altering a muscle, Bolton turned 
to the officer and said: 

‘ This is a strange enigma. Speak out, will you, and tell me 
plainly, what you want ?' 

‘ Well then, plainly, I want you /' responded Mr. Tike, * to show 
cause why you should not be hanged for murder.' 

‘ Murder!' ejaculated Bolton. 

‘ Ay, murder! Mr. Bolton. You was seen to attack a weak 
man, sick, alone, and about to die; you was seen struggling with 
him, to grasp his throat, to throw him down, and to smother him; 
and then to leave him, as if he had died a nat’ral death. This you 
was seen to do, Mr. Bolton, this very night, not two hours ago; and 
that man was one who was your friend — Wilkins!' 

‘'Tis false! — false as hell!’ shouted Bolton, his eyes starting, 
and his hair bristling with horror at the description of the police¬ 
man. ‘ I did not! you cannot prove it! I 'll not go with you, to be 
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murdered on a charge like that! By the living God! I ’ll not! 
See here ! * shouted he, springing to the hatchet, and brandishing it 
like a maniac over his head; * see here! With this I ’ll defend 
myself to the last — to the last gasp! Ha! ha! have I thwarted 
you, old blood-hound ? Have I thwarted you ? One step toward 
me — ay, one inch, and I bury this in your skull! Keep off! 
both of you — both of you ! Ay, even though he help you, I ’ll not 
give up! * 

The policeman drew a pistol from his pocket, without moving 
from his seat, cocked it, and pointed it at the Attorney. 

4 Look ye, Mr. Bolton,’ said he, ‘ an axe is a dangerous we’pon; 
but a pistol is dangerouser. I've no objection to your being fright¬ 
ened. It’s all in course, and you may even shake that cleaver at 
me ; but you must n’t come nearer with it, and you must n’t resist 
the law; for I came here to take you, and living or dead, I ’ll do it. 
So put up your axe, or I ’ll quiet you with a bullet. You’d better 
put it up.’ 

For a moment the Attorney glared about him like a baffled tiger, 
and measured the distance between himself and the muzzle of the 
pistol. Had there been the slightest tremor in the hand that 
grasped it, or the shadow of irresolution in the face of Mr. Tike, he 
would have hazarded the struggle ; but he saw that it was useless; 
and with a muttered curse he dashed the hatchet to the floor, and 
taking his coat from the peg, put it on without a word, and turning 
to the officer, said that he was ready to accompany him. 

4 You’d better take your hat and put on your gloves, for it’s a 
cold night,’ said Mr. Tie, returning the pistol to his pocket, and 
drawing forth the key. 4 Now step forward like a reasonable man,’ 
said he, as he unlocked the door. 4 There, take my arm ; my left 
arm if you please ; I want my right for service. There,’ said he, 
grasping the sleeve of the arm that was placed within his own, 
4 now you act reasonable, and we shall get on quite comfortable.’ 
As he spoke, he strode along the dark entry with the rapid and sure 
step of one who was familiar with it; and turning up the street, 
led his prisoner off to those dens of darkness and misery, y’clept 
The Tombs. 


CHARADE. 

My first with joy young soldiers hail, 
Though peaceful cits before it quail, 

By whom a curse’t is reckoned; 

And patriots, who their wind-pipes strain 
To advocate my first, are fain 
To do it by my second. 

My whole with bailiffs is in vogue, 

When they would apprehend a rogue, 

Or lodge a criminal 1 per se ’ 

At th’ expense of the community. 

Savannah, May 5,1841. 
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’T was a fierce nori-west and a roaring sea, 

And the stout ship scudded fast and free, 

While her tall mast bent like a poplar-tree 
In winter. 

And her sails were rent, but she scudded on, 

And her spars were splintered one by one, 

Like a battle-ship when the fight is done, 

In war-time. 

And the waves rose up with a foamy crest, 

(Fit winding-sheets for a watery breast,) 

As though they never had known of rest, 

Wind vex6d. 

Like furrows of snow the milk-white spray 
As far as the eye could wander, lay; 

And the cold moon shone as bright as day, 

Cold and bright. 

The ship rolled on, for her helm was true, 

Her beams were strong, but her hands were few; 
Storm-nurtured, a small but a gallant crew — 
Bold hearts! 

* All hands save the ship! * cries the master aloud *, 
His men mount up on the straining shroud, 
Together far out on the yard they crowd — 
Storm-men! 

Louder and colder comes on the fierce blast, 

Like a willow-bough is the tall strong mast, 

The passenger-men are all aghast, 

On their knees. 

But danger and toil are the sailor’s share j 
In a fierce nor’-west he can say no prayer j 
When winds are light and the sky is fair, 

Let him pray. 

Now high on the yard as they grasp the sail, 
They feel how little their hands avail; 

In ribands and shreds’t is borne on the gale — 
The main-sail. 

And one is there, mid that little crew, 

Who never before such danger knew; 
Brave-hearted, though young, resolved to do 
His duty. 

Brave boy! there is one, could she see thee there, 
With thy fearless eye and streaming hair, 

Would cry aloud in her wild despair, 

‘Jesus! mercy!’ 
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Now a cry is heard and a stifled groan, 

Affrighted the men are hurrying down — 

Not all, for the pride of the crew is gone: 

’Tishe! 

With myriads of Ocean’s mysteries, 

Hidden forever from mortal eyes, 

In the far-down deep his pale corse lies— 

William 1 

Bitter and loud was that winter-gale, 

But louder and deeper the bitter wail 

Which arose when she heard the grievous tale — 

His Mother! h. 

New- York, June, 1842. 


EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BT TUB AUTHOR OF * WTLS01* CONWORTH.' 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 

1 Sib, I am a true laborer: I earn that I eat, get that I wear, owe no man hate, envy no man’s 
happiness,’ • Ae you L«* 

1 Amelia, my love ! * said Mr. Alford to his wife one day after din¬ 
ner, Edward being absent, as of late had become quite frequent; 

‘ I’ve been thinking that Edward ought to choose a profession by 
this time. To be sure, he will have enough to live handsomely 
without one, but the young man must not waste his youth in a 
round of gayeties. He is rarely at home of late, and I really should 
like to know where he spends his time/ 

* I have thought of the same thing, Mr. Alford/ said the wife; 
‘but he ought to have a little vacation after four years of hard 
study. He is a great favorite you know with all the ladies; and I 
dare say he finds enough who are glad to secure his attentions/ 

1 That's just what I’m afraid of, my dear. He is too young to be 
secured. He must have a profession/ And Mr. Alford brought his 
hand down upon the table with a force which by some mysterious 
law of reaction raised Mrs. Alford just three inches in her chair. 

‘ Law is too arduous for his delicate constitution/ said the fond 
mother; ‘ medicine would break him of his rest. O! how I wish he 
inclined to divinity! What excellent matches the young clergymen 
do make! ’ 

‘ My dear/ said "the husband, writing the word yes with his finger 
on the mahogany table, in a little puddle of wine his zeal had spilled, 

‘ we must not be mercenary. Beside, he ought to go abroad and see v 
the world before he thinks of marrying. All young Englishmen of 
fortune travel on the Continent before they settle in life. t Edward 
ought to visit London and Paris at least, if he does not stay more 
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than fi. week in each place. I went abroad, Amelia; and what 
excellent taste I showed in selecting a wife after seeing the foreign 
models! * 

* O Mr. Alford ! * exclaimed the unblushing lady. 

‘It’s a fact, my love. Nothing improves the taste so much as 
travel, whether one is to select pictures, statues, or a wife. I grant 
you that wandering about Europe amid the ruins of the old world, 
where every rock and tree is full of classic associations, and every 
castle a history; whose high-ways are memorable for the passage of 
armies and the victorious march of heroes; each of whose rivers and 
mountains has been a theme for the poet; that the enthusiasm and 
delight of such contemplations fit one but poorly for the every-day 
labors of our merchants and professional men — the actual life of an 
American; but no young man of fortune and rank can be said to 
have completed his education who has not crossed the Atlantic/ 

‘ I declare, Mr. Alford, it would be worth Edward’s going abroad 
to be able to talk like his father/ 

4 You flatter me, my love ! ’ and Mr. Alford bowed and sipped his 
glass of wine, and continued: ‘ I wish our son, Amelia, to go abroad, 
partly to keep him from forming an eafly connection at home, and 
to give him rank in society. When he returns he will be older, 
and then he must choose some profession beside that of a ladies’- 
man. Beside, the sons of our rich merchants are dissipated and • 
vulgar, and it will break up such connections at least’ 

4 But the daughters, my dear,’ said Mrs. Alford ; 4 the daughters 
are not dissipated, and I am a merchant’s daughter. They are mar¬ 
rying off fast. Would it not be well to have Edward engaged and 
then go abroad, that absence might fix his affections ? ’ 

4 You pay our sex too high a compliment, Amelia, by your sug¬ 
gestion. Such an attachment as Edward is likely to form in what 
is called our fashionable society would not endure an absence of 
three weeks. Our young men dangle after a lady, not because they 
love her , but because she is a belle and is celebrated. They seek 
that a portion of her celebrity may be reflected upon themselves. 
Their competition for favors and smiles from the lady enhances the 
value of her hand for the time in their eyes; they wish not so much 
for the object as for success over each other. I had rather Edward 
married a country girl without shoes and stockings, than make such 
a match/ 

4 You are very rational to-day, my dear,’ said the wife. 4 You ought 
to know your own sex best. I had a better opinion of the lords of 
creation when I married.’ 

Mrs. Alford rose from the table, and now with blushing cheek she 
was leaving the dining-room. Her husband rose also, and taking 
her hand as if to lead her to the door, drew her toward him, and 
smiling with the success of his argument, gave her a chaste conju¬ 
gal kiss without displacing a curl or a plait in her collar. This 
gave the lady great satisfaction; whether the kiss or the nice regard 
to the dress with which it was given we cannot pretend to say; but 
the color left her face, and with her husband she seated herself 
cozily upon the sofa. 
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The front door-bell was at this point very violently rung; and 
presently Edward came into the dining-room and threw himself into 
a chair and covered his face with his hands in great agitation. The 
parents silently regarded him, for he had not seen them. 

‘To be jilted by a black-smith's daughter—refused, forbid the 
house! This is too much! Where can I ever show my face 
again ?' And the young man walked up and down the room, his 
father and mother the wondering spectators of his dilemma. The 
open door of the dining-room concealed them from his view as he 
passed out at length, muttering to himself incoherent sentences about 
‘ the old hog! — too much honor for him — Tom Towley — dis¬ 
graced — go abroad.' 

‘ Yes! ' said the father, rising and closing the door; ‘ it is time 
Edward has a profession.' 

‘ He seems to have made me this morning,’ archly said, the 
mother, determining to find out the whole mystery as soon as she 
could meet him alone. The husband and wife separated, each hav¬ 
ing formed their own resolutions. 

If a young man shows no ardor in his early love-affairs he must 
be cold indeed. The first chance-attachments which take place 
impulsively between young people are stronger because purer than 
those later affairs which are called engagements rather than attach¬ 
ments ; being legal liabilities and contracts from which the parties 
feel they cannot conveniently escape if they would. It is difficult 
to pray when one feels no devotion; to laugh when we are sad; to 
smile upon those we dislike; and walk without limping, with the 
rheumatism; but these tasks are easy compared with the load he 
bears who finds himself clogged with an engagement he made in a 
moment of passion or by advice of friends, or because every body 
said ‘ he ought to offer himself to the lady, he had been so atten¬ 
tive to her, and she, poor thing! seemed to doat on him.' About 
half the world marry by the connivance of people who have no 
business in the concern at all; the other half consist of those who 
marry for money; because they are obliged to; for nurses; for 
house-keepers; while one couple out of ten marry for love. 

Mary Nailer received the visits of Edward with pleasure, it can¬ 
not be denied. The habits of society in which she lived shut her 
out from the more refined and highly-educated people of the town, 
because she was only the daughter of a black-smith; her own taste 
and refinement prevented any intimacy with coarser people of her 
own rank; so that she was much alone, and now that Tom was 
gone, felt the want of companionship. Beside, the accident that 
made them acquainted gave a tinge of romance to their intercourse, 
and she began to look for his visits with impatience. 

Bobert, whose shop and house were close together, to save time 
in going to and returning from meals, a common contrivance with 
mechanics, who hardly give themselves time to eat, much less to 
taste the fresh air, was by no means ignorant of what was going on. 
With a few exceptions he knew of every visit of the youth to his 
daughter; but he had the fullest faith in Mary's prudence, and that 
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Mr. Edward Alford wus the gentleman he seemed to be. He hoped 
to see Tom soon at his house, and had no doubt that then all would 
come right. But no Tom came; week passed after week; more 
and more frequent became the visits of Edward, until at last he 
came every day, and detained Mary from her household duties. 
This was carrying the matter rather too far for Robert’s patience. 

Sunday night, from time immemorial in New England, has been 
the hour sacred to courtship among the laboring classes — a custom 
which savors strongly of that economy and thrift which is the essence 
of Jonathan. In the first place the parties are in their best attire, 
so that no new expense of washing and blacking of boots is in¬ 
curred ; it being very essential by the way that the boots or shoes be 
well cleaned, as such objects are more apt to meet the down-cast 
eyes of the bashful lovers. In the next place, dining the service at 
church, in going and returning, a kind of skirmishing has taken 
place already; sheep’s-eyes have been thrown and returned; 
attempts to look solemn when very much tickled, and smiles inter¬ 
changed during prayer-time, as sudden and short as flashes of light¬ 
ning in a dark night, to deceive the dull optics of the deacons, 
who while the minister prays for the people, take care that a becom¬ 
ing reverence is shotfm by the congregation; in short, preparation 
during the day, both outward and inward, is made for die evening 
visit This custom saves time, saves blacking and washing, and 
thereby soap; the expectation of it makes the week of labor happy; 
and the only inconvenience suffered is that the parties feel a little 
sleepy on Monday morning. Now this same Monday morning is 
washing-day all over the land — a great convenience to those who 
have but one change of linen, and who are apt to fall.asleep at their 
work, which they cannot well do with their arms immersed in hot 
water up to the elbows. Thus ingeniously are customs dove-tailed 
together. 

It boded no good in the opinion of Robert to his household that 
such a breach of custom should take place, as for his daughter to 
receive visits in the day-time and during the week-days under his 
roof. Robert was a conservative in the strictest sense of all his 
own customs, and only a liberal of the customs of others. He was 
in favor of reform, but had no idea of making any change himself. 

The little parlor in the black-smith’s house, Mary’s particular do¬ 
main, which not even Robert often entered except on Sundays, was of 
late adorned more than usual. The brass was more highly polished, 
the windows, the carpet, all gave evidence of extra care; the cover 
was removed from the sofa, and a bright fire of wood burned upon 
the hearth. Upon a small centre-table were books richly bound, 
such as never before had been seen in that dwelling. Mary herself, 
always dressed with neatness and simplicity, sat at a small work¬ 
table placed near the window, so that she could see all that passed 
in the street. Her thoughts were not concerning the giver of those 
rich annuals that graced her table. She was thi nkin g if Tom had 
forgotten her; if it was not possible he had found some one better, 
handsomer and richer than herself, to whom his leisure was devoted. 
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That pressure of the hand when they parted! could she be mis¬ 
taken ! no, she would hope on; she dreamed last night that they 
were to be married. She had risen and set the house in this nice 
order, a full believer in dreams, for love is superstitious. 

Occupied with such thoughts, how did her heart leap as she saw 
Tom himself approaching on horse-back ! She rose from her seat; 
she rushed to the door to welcome him; when, as we have before 
described, the chaise of Mr. Edward Alford drove up, who took the 
hearty welcome on her countenance to himself. She saw the 
horseman as he stopped and then in haste turned his steed and 
galloped off 

An hour was spent in attempts on the part of Edward to make 
himself agreeable; on hers to hide her confusion and disappoint¬ 
ment He had brought her a new book from town; it was a new 
number of the ‘ Idle Man/ then just published, the title of a series 
of tales and essays which every lover of pure and strong English, 
striking delineation of passion, and pictures of the more hidden 
workings of the human heart, must always regret were not longer 
continued. 

* Shall I read this tale to you, Mary, or will you prefer to enjoy it 
alone ? * 

‘ That must depend upon the character of the story ^md your 
pleasure, Sir. If it is sentiment, I prefer to read it alone; humor I 
enjoy most with others/ 

‘ That is, you like to weep in secret and laugh in company. This 
is a sentimental story, Mary, and I think you will enjoy it.* 

Mary took the book and turned over the leaves to see if it looked 
interesting, as young ladies are apt to do at the counter of a circu¬ 
lating library. 

* Why, the name of the hero is Edward, and the- 1 

* Yes, Mary, he loved a Mary; but the resemblance reaches far¬ 
ther than a name. I read the story last evening, and was impatient 
you should see it, you admire Dana so much/ 

‘ I do, indeed; who does not ? * 

* No one of any taste/ 

‘ And must I say, Mary, that I too am in love, and with a Mary; 
that I am the most happy or most miserable of men, as you shall 
decide ? * 

The love-tale the youth had been reading hurried him to a decla¬ 
ration. He gathered courage as he proceeded, and poured out his 
love, devotion and passion into the ear of the surprised girl. She 
was entirely unprepared for such a scene. The effect was like 
pouring hot water upon snow; it melted away all her self-posses¬ 
sion ; mortified, confused, and pained her. When in the midst of his 
declaration he had seized her hand, and was falling at her feet upon 
one knee, in the true dramatic style, the door suddenly opened and 
Bobert made his appearance. At the lifting of the latch Edward 
had regained his chair, and there sat Mary with her handkerchief at 
her eyes, and the young man like one waiting for an electric shock. 

It is said that the early Puritans did not permit their children to 
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sit in their presence. And the distance between parents and chil¬ 
dren has not yet entirely vanished from among their descendants. 
Then the father was the priest of his family; he unlocked the 
clasps of the family Bible, and also the hidden meaning of the 
sacred page. His austerity of life, his wrestlings in prayer, that 
thoughtfulness he necessarily cultivated in the midst of danger 
from savages he had dispossessed of their territory, gave to him a 
sternness which awed the eye of childhood, and fear to,ok the place 
of confidence and affection. Beside, their God was one of terror, of 
judgments and of wrath, and they imitated to their, children'what 
they supposed were the dealings of their Creator with themselves. 

Mary stood in fear of her father's anger; and though she seldom 
heard a rebuke from his lips, there remained in her heart the finger¬ 
ings of those feeling towards her parent of which we have attempted 
to trace the origin. The confusion we suffer when discovered in 
doing even the innocent acts we would conceal, is almost as painful 
and overwhelming as the detection in bad ones. The young people 
certainly looked guilty; and there stood Robert, his face and hands 
blackened with his occupation, his shirt sleeves rolled up from his 
sinewy arms, without any hat upon his head to conceal his bristly 
hair, his apron on his waist, and a huge hammer in his right hand. 
He would have been a fearful antagonist indeed to a guilty mind. 
And there he stood in silence, regarding the young man and his 
daughter. At last he found words to say: 

4 Mary, ’t is time to see to dinner.’ The young woman rose and 
left the room. When she had closed the door, turning to Edward 
he sarcastically gave him the salutation: 4 Your servant, young Sir.' 

4 And yours, Sir,’ said Edward, recovering his self-possession. 4 I 
called to leave Miss Mary a new book, Mr. Nailer. Sorry if I 
intrude; she now appears quite well of her accident.* 

I She is n’t well yet, Master Edward, and I fear she’s getting 
worse. Ever Tsince the up-set, her reason seems affected. She has 
no liking for work, but spends ’most all her time reading and look¬ 
ing out o’ the winder.’ 

I I should call those good symptoms, Sir; study and observation.’ 

4 That may do very well to say in a college, but it is n’t my creed, 
young man. I may say I have got a kind of dislike to laming, 
since it makes people talk more and work less.’ 

‘Your daughter would grace the most polished society, Mr. 
Nailer.’ 

4 She’s a good gal, I know; and I mean to keep her so. Some 
of them books you brought her tell about polished folks; for I’ve 
looked into them to see what she was about; and as far as I can see 
into the meaning of what you call polished society, it is to keep a 
fair outside; to let nobody know what you think of them, when it 
serves your turn to be secret; to wear the handsomest clothes, and 
have servants to do all that work which every man and woman 
ought to do for themselves.’ 

4 Your daughter is too delicate to do hard work, Mr. Nailer; she* 
looks more like a lady than a-’ 
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* Stop, young man! * said Robert, authoritatively; * you have been 
brought up all wrong, and you 'll think so yourself some day, or I’m 
mistaken. Your father is rich; you belong to the fine folk; you seek 
my daughter to no good, I fear; you can do no good to her at least, 
if you only seek what you young people call innocent amusement. 
I'm father and mother to her, and she's the apple of my eye.’ 

* You mistake me, Mr. Nailer,' said Edward, rising from his chair, 
and prepared to plead his own cause sincerely; for he began to 
respect the father, in spite of his early prejudices. * You mistake, 
Sir. I sincerely love your daughter, and would ask your permission 
to address her.' 

‘ It wo' n't do no good for you to talk, Master Alford; my mind 
upon that p’int is made up.' And down came the hammer upon the 
floor, to enforce the earnestness of his words. ‘ The best thing you 
can do is to leave us alone. There's plenty of gals in the city that 
will be tickled with fine words and handsome presents. I do n't 
mean to be rude to you, but I have n't got much time to spare, and 
mean to be understood once for all. Mary is no match for you nor 
you for her.' 

The ardor and romance of Edward’s feelings were by this time 
pretty well cooled. He rose to take his leave with as much dignity 
as he could muster up. 

1 You'd better take your books,' said Robert, gathering up the 
gilded volumes from the table : * it will save toll in coming for them. 
When we want to see you again we will let you know.' 

Without looking behind him, or making any reply, Edward hurried 
from the house. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 

* His speech was like a tangled chain; nothing impaired but all disordered.- 

’Mibsomiier-Uioht's Dream.* 

The reader is already acquainted with Edward’s arrival at home. 
His unceremonious ejectment from the black-smith's house did not 
prevent his calling at one of the Professor’s, where he kept up an 
intimacy to serve him as an excuse for being so often in Cam¬ 
bridge. One of the young ladies accepted his invitation to ride 
into town; and these were the persons Tom had met on his return, 
he mistaking the lady for Mary. 

Presently the bell of Edward’s room rang, and the Irish footman 
made his appearance at the door and knocked gently for admission. 
The Irish do every thing softly when they are sober. The manners, 
habits and mind of this person are worthy of being recorded. His 
name was not Patrick, (and this is almost enough to distinguish him,) 
but Looney. He had been in the family for years. When he first 
began to serve Mr. Alford he was quite young, about seventeen, 
and now was in the neighborhood of forty. Next to his prayer- 
book, for he was a devout Catholic, the newspaper was his idolatry. 
He generally carried one or two old ones in his hat to read at odd 
VOL. xx. 11 
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moments. After the dailies had been served at breakfast, they 
passed into his possession, and no one of the otheY servants pre¬ 
tended to have any claim upon them. One might hear him in the 
evening making long orations in the servants’ hall of the news of 
the day. He made it a point to collect them all together, cook, 
chambermaid and coachman, at this hour, and retail the latest news 
with an eloquence known only to the Irish, The conversation 
of the table was sacred to him as the confessional of the priest; no 
coaxing could wring from him a word. His diligent perusal of the 
paper for many years, together with the conversation he heard at 
table, had given the man Looney quite a vocabulary. He had an 
ear for words. He was a verbalist , (if we may coin a term,) a 
cherisher of words for their sound ; the meaning was a distinct con¬ 
sideration. This characteristic is not uncommon in public speakers, 
and especially in the learned professions, but is quite rare in a servant 

‘ Did you propel the bell, Master Edward ? ’ respectfully asked 
Looney, as he opened the door, and having got inside carefully closed it. 

* Yes, Looney; did my father dine at home to-day ? ’ 

4 And did n’t he sure Sir, upon fish and roast beef? And the 
mother that resuscitated ye from your infanticide, did n’t the lady 
dine with him ? ’ 

1 Well, Looney, you may bring me some dinner here; I shall dine 
to-day in my room,’ said Edward, too well accustomed to Looney’s 
talk to notice it; for he made himself generally understood. 

4 And I must tell you, Master Edward, that I opinionate a revolu¬ 
tionary struggle about your being so much from home at the time 
of the diluvial meals.’ 

4 Why, Looney, what’s the matter ? ’ 

4 Oh Sir, the master and mistress have been in committee, tem¬ 
porizing for hours about you and your perspective relations. This 
house used to be a paradise in future times, and the servants’ hall 
was like the garden of Eden; but for days now there’s no peace 
any how. The coachman is swearing about the over-driven horses 
you drive so like his Satanic majesty, and your keeping him up 
o’ nights when honest folks ought to be in the arms of Orpheus.’ 

4 When you bring the dinner, Looney, if you meet my father and 
he asks for me, you may say I am fatigued and have lain down.’ 

4 Hadn’t you best just get on the bed till I’m out of the room, 
Sir, for I always equivocate the truth, as I’ma sinner that hopes to 
be saved.’ 

4 You shall have your own way, Looney; but be quick with the 
dinner.’ 

4 1 ’ll make a geological survey of the pantry in no time, and 
return in statu quo ,’ and Looney vanished. He soon came back 
with a tray of refreshments, to which the lover did full justice, the 
servant standing by, full of talk. 

4 They ’re going to hang the pirates, Mr. Edward, the fifteenth 
day of next month. Lord, Sir, in Dublin they ’d have been dead 
long ago. May be you ’ll go to the mother-country of England, and 
perhaps you’ll get a chance for an optical illusion at O’Connel; I 
was bom there myself.’ 
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* I thought you was bom in Dublin, Looney/ 

‘ And sure is n’t Dublin the mother-country ? Did you ever hear 
of Counsellor Phillips, Sir, at college ? I’ve sat on my father’s 
shoulder by the hour, to hear him speak with my own ears/ 

* Well, how did he speak ? ’ 

‘ Oh, Sir, the jury would some of them ciy like a baby; and the 
judges would have to shut their eyes tight to keep in the rivulets of 
tears, pretending to be asleep. There was n’t his match for wind 
and bathos in the whole of Ireland, Sir/ 

* You’ve forgotten the mustard, Looney/ 

* I ’ll adjourn for some, sine die , Sir/ 

The mustard was brought, and the thread of Looney’s harangue 
broken. 

‘ Has my mother gone out with the carriage this afternoon ? ’ 
asked Edward. 

‘ Not yet, Sir; and she bid me say as I was coming up that she’d 
like to have you take an aerial excursion with her this afternoon.’ 

‘ I suppose she told you to ask me if I would take an airing with 
her/ 

‘ I believe that was her phrenology, Sir; what shall I recapitulate 
to her ? * 

‘ You may bear my respects to my mother, and say I will accom¬ 
pany her.’ And Edward was soon t6te-a-tet.c with his mother. 

Among the wealthy and luxurious the relation of mother and son 
is very different from the same tie among the laboring classes. In 
the former, after the son has arrived at manhood, the mother is 
oftener the dependent. We are not now speaking of the tie of 
affection which binds the mother to her offspring; of that great 
natural law which no circumstances can change — no accident of 
rank, no revolution of fortune; an affection no cruelty can alienate, 
no neglect diminish, no baseness destroy; which renders the timid 
brave, the weak strong, the selfish self-forgetting; a law which is 
at the bottom of all our admiration and worship of the female sex ; 
which gave origin to knight-hood and the troubadour ; which adds 
pathos to poetry, sentiment to music, and grace to sculpture; 
equally true in all ages and among every people, savage or civ¬ 
ilized ; which makes the heart beat witli equal measure, whether 
the bosom sparkle with diamonds or is covered with rags; we 
speak not of this tie, universal like the law of gravitation, but of 
the effects of difference of social habits upon the influence of the 
parent over the son. 

We say that among the wealthy the mother looks to the elegant 
young man, the copy of his sire, who brings vividly to her mind 
her days of courtship and romance, for sympathy; for woman never 
outgrows her finer feelings; and with 4 spectacles on nose,’ with 
palsied hand and tottering step, she is the same feeling, loving 
being as ever. She looks to her son for that sympathy the sire has 
forgotten how to give, absorbed as man becomes in business, ambi¬ 
tion, or pleasure. 

Among the laboring classes, the mother being dictatress of the 
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household, an office which she holds by right of doing all the work; 
mending and washing, cooking and scrubbing; making sharp bar¬ 
gains at the store, and with her butter and cheese and coarse hose, 
the production of her odd moments of leisure and her visiting 
days, supplying the family with coffee, tea and sugar, and now and 
then with a new silk handkerchief for the father to tie round his 
neck on Sundays, or if he be bald-headed, to wear over his crown, 
to keep off the air while he snoozes in meeting — such a mother 
we say holds her influence over her son to her dying day, unless she 
become superannuated, and her authority is never disputed. 

Mrs. Alford did not dream of demanding the confidence of her 
son. She hoped a cozy ride and affectionate manners would cause 
him to unbosom himself. She knew by experience how the heart 
craves sympathy, and she felt certain that when the carriage-door 
closed upon them that both her curiosity and interest would speedily 
be satisfied. 4 Drive over the bridge, James. 1 Edward looked a 
little uneasy at this order of his mother. 

They rode on as most people ride after dinner, at that slow gait 
which may neither disturb the digestion of the horses, or the driver, 
or the occupants of the easy seats. There was but little conversa¬ 
tion, Edward ruminating upon his morning adventure, and his 
mother devising some plan of advance. As they drove through 
Cambridge, Edward, sunk in one corner of the coach, pretended to 
be asleep. By some carelessness or sleepiness of the driver, at the 
moment they were passing Robert Nailer’s house, the horses, accus¬ 
tomed to the place, turned directly up to the door and stopped. 
Edward opened his eyes, and at the moment looked out of the 
window. There sat Mary at her usual seat. A blush of crimson 
overspread her face as her eyes encountered those of the mother 
and son. Edward had self-possession enough to bow, and tell 
James to drive on, making some remark about the sagacity of 
animals, and attachment for places w T here they have once been. 

4 1 suspect they have been there more than once , Edward/ said 
the mother. 4 Surely that is the very young woman, or I am greatly 
mistaken, whom we took home after the accident the other day. 
Have you seen her since, my son ? * 

4 1 have, mother.’ 

4 Strange you have not mentioned it! Really, I think I ought to 
call and inquire about her.’ 

4 Oh, not to-day, mother! She is very well, I assure you.’ 

4 Then you have seen her to-day ? ’ 

4 1 have, mother,’ said Edward, desperately telling the truth. 

An eloquent silence was observed by the mother for some time. 
If she had uttered a syllable she might have remained forever in 
the dark; but silence to the guilty is more eloquent than words. 
Sounds drown the whisperings of conscience, and divert the mind 
from its own reflections. We say ‘guilty,’ because Edward did 
feel that in addressing the daughter of the black-smith unbeknown 
to his parents he had committed a much greater offence than in the 
practice of any of the grosser vices: so much is the mind warped 
by early education. 
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He stood in no fear of his mother, and knew her tenderness too 
well to dread any reproaches; and so he gave her an account of all 
that had happened since accident had made them acquainted. The 
confession relieved his mind and consoled his mortification. 

4 Thank Heaven it is no worse! ’ was the exclamation of the 
mother when he had finished. 

4 And yet if you knew her, mother, I feel sure that you would not 
differ from me in taste.’ 

4 But her rank, Edward, her condition in life; how could you 
expect to introduce her into society? You with your pretty little 
wife would be the laughing-stock of the city.’ 

4 Yes, of the wives of men who were once cabin-boys and sailors, 
weavers and hatters, silver-smiths and waiters, for aught I know, but 
who now having become rich would deny to all others the very 
road to society their own husbands have travelled,’ said Edward, 
bitterly; 4 for it is to be presumed that our mushroom aristocracy can 
easily argue against themselves, when it is for their interest to do so/ 

4 Your remark at least,’ said Mrs. Alford, 4 does not apply to us. 
Many people I know who move in our first circles are of very low 
origin. There is Mrs. Gross, a woman of low and vulgar mind, 
receives calls from the first people ; and they say young Mr. Armer 
is really engaged to Miss Delia. But they are rich, and your father 
is very anxious to preserve the good will of Mr. Gross.’ 

4 And I say, thank Heaven for the news ! for I really began to fear 
Miss Delia would make love to me,’ said Edward. 

4 1 think I can relieve you of all fear of that, by letting her know 
of your late proposal.’ The mother repented of her words as soon 
as they were uttered. 

4 Mother! ’ said the son imploringly. 

4 Let it be forgotten, and henceforth never alluded to again,’ said 
Mrs. Alford; 4 but upon the condition that you never renew the 
application.’ 

4 1 accept the condition,’ said Edward, glad that they had arrived 
at home. 

The sentimental reader will here expect to find that Edward 
became negligent of his dress, lost his appetite, put on his hat hind- 
side before, and walked about with his head down, every day wast¬ 
ing away — thin, thinner; but we are bound to record that he grew 
fat, being more regular at dinner; that he became more dressy than 
ever, and dismissed the memory of Mary from his heart, with 
hardly an effort. If he had loved her he could not have done this; 
but he did not love her. He admired her; how could he help it ? 
It was something new and novel, and he had nothing of conse¬ 
quence to think of; and beside, there was the excitement of secrecy 
to keep up the interest. When he professed his love he had no 
thoughts of marriage; a profession, a declaration was a part of the 
play in which he was engaged. He meant no harm; not so bad as 
that; but he intended no good, and the matter passed from his mind, 
and very soon was wholly forgotten. Therefore he was very glad 
to sail for Europe, a step by no means necessary to his safety, 
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which would open to him new objects of pleasure, beside gratify¬ 
ing his parents, who in advising this course seemed as if demand¬ 
ing a great sacrifice. Looney was the companion of his voyage: 
ostensibly his servant, to wake him, dress him, etc., etc.; but in 
reality, the mother would not consent to part with her son upon any 
other terms; lor who could take care of him like Looney ? If sick, 
who would nurse him like Looney? And the faithful fellow himself 
threw in, by way of a new inducement, that ‘ if Master Edward should 
find a watery pillow in the circumference of the wide Atlantic, he 
would bring them word of the accident by the first vessel that should 
illuminate her shrouds to the breezes.’ 

Mr. Alford consented to this additional expense with reluctance. 
He had lately met with losses of which his wife was unaware; 
money began to be an object with him, or he never would have 
courted the society of the Grosses. But when he considered the 
superior style of travelling with a servant, and what advantage this 
would give his son abroad, to say nothing of himself, it was decided 
that Looney should go. 

Looney had promised the chamber-maid that he would keep a jour¬ 
nal of his voyage; and here follow a few extracts from his note-book: 

‘ Oct. 28. Mr. Looney McPherson and Mr. Edward Alford were 
transported on board the packet Decatur, bound for Liverpool. A 
very genteel combination of passengers; there seems a great super¬ 
cargo of provisions on board; Mr. Edward’s appetite pretty good 
to-day at dinner. Mem. His mother told me to reconnoitre his appe¬ 
tite ; all the passengers in good spirits. 

* Oct. 29 Passed the Light; the water looks dark and the hemis¬ 
phere looks black with oracular clouds ; appetite not so good 
to-day. Mr. Edward looks injected, but I hope he will turn out 
bright and luminous. All the passengers keep looking over the 
side of the vessel, as if they never saw the tumultuous, billowy 
ocean before. 

‘ Oct. 30. All the passengers are home-sick I believe : I feel no 
appetite myself to-day; lost a beautiful breakfast; wish I was at 

home reading the home-department; how is the-? Oh dear ! 

now I feel better: perhaps this will be the end of Looney. I feel 
as if I was trying to be turned inside out. Mr. Edward is confined 
to his berth all to-day. I can write no more. I advertise you 
never to sail on the curdled deep ! Oh! Betty. 

‘ Nov. 4. I feel as if I had been sent to purgatory. This is the 
first day for many I have seen Master Alford. We all look thin 
and pale: I am getting as hungry as a* bear. I forgot my prayer- 
book, and felt insatiable about it, but now I don’t miss it so 
much. Mr. Edward is very polite to-day to a young lady from 
New-York: her maid is not so infatuated as you are, but she is 
quite a suspicious person, and is very civil: she told me her mistress 
was a great landed propriety: she is as big as two of you and my 
mistress.’ 

We cannot longer follow the fortunes of our travellers, who 
arrived safely and in good flesh at their destined port. Too long 
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have we detained the reader from the sight of Tom Towley, whom 
we left engaged in shoeing a yoke of oxen for Squire Barker. In 
due time the Squire called for his oxen, and found them shod as 
they had never been shod on the Plains before. He endeavored to 
draw Tom into conversation, that he might bring Sally forward into 
his mind’s eye, but it was in vain: the thoughts of the young black¬ 
smith were too much occupied with another subject to heed him. 

‘ I guess you ’ll be wanting some cheese or butter, Mister Tow- 
ley. You take your pay in such matters, eh ? ’ 

‘ O yes, Squire; suit yourself about the pay, but I prefer cash. 
It’s the cheapest way for buyer and seller. My old master used to 
say, that if we did n’t keep books and accounts, the lawyers would 
have little work.’ 

‘ Well, I suppose he’s more than half right; but Sally makes sich 
butter and cheese ! ’ 

‘ You may bring me a cheese, come to think of it; I believe 
mother wants one,’ said Tom. 

‘ Had n’t you best come for it? Sally’ll show you the whole 
dairy. You do n’t want a first-rate mare, do you ?—good every way, 
in the plough, wagon, saddle, and before the cattle ? She has only 
one fault.’ 

‘ What’s that, Squire ? * 

‘ Why, Mister Towley, I may say it is n’t a fault neither; on a 
muster day she’d be just the thing for a smart rider; the fact is 
she’s so smart that she wants to canter both behind and before too.’ 

* Oh, she kicks, does she ? ’ 

4 She wouldn’t hurt a ’sketer if she knowed it, Mister; but she’s 
dreadful frisky, ’specially when she hears music.’ 

‘ Well, Squire, I’ve got to go to Boston to-morrow, and if you 
like I ’ll take the mare and try her.’ 

• 4 Have you? Why wo’ n’t you take my chaise and drive my gal 
to town ? I wo’ n’t charge you a cent.’ 

‘ Thank you; I shall be in a hurry; must go early, and may not 
be home till late. You ’re very neighborly, and I’m much obliged 
to you, but I think I’d better try the beast first in her canters.’ 

‘ Ah, I see how it is. Now I think about, it I rather guess I shall 
want to use the mare to-morrow; you can try her some other time.’ 

‘ Never mind; you wo’ n’t forget the cheese ? * 

‘ Hang the fellow ! * said the Squire, as he trudged off with his 
oxen, ‘ there’s no catching him, no how. I never went so far before 
in my life. Offer him the use of my chaise too, all for nothing, to 
ride with the stoutest gal on the Plains ! Let me see. There’s 
Sally been to the expense of new shoes, ribbin, and a bottle of 
peppermint, and all for nothing! This is a bad bargain; but I ’ll 
come up with the youngster! ’ 

Before Squire Barker was out of sight he was out of Tom’s 
mind. One day had changed the whole face of things. As he 
sought rest and sleep, it was long before slumber came, so full was 
his mind of the anticipations of the morrow; but when he did close 
his eyes, he had such dreams as only the innocent and laborious 
know. 
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THE HEAVENLY VISITANT. 


* Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man 
come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me.’ 


hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
Bxvxlatioks. xxx. 90. 


Welcome, bright Guest of Heaven ! 

Lo ! at the outward threshold of my door 
I kneel to Thee, with grace unknown before; 

Thy knock my heart hath riven! 

I know Thee who Thou art! 

Spirit of my ascended Lord and King! 

Enter, possess, and rule ! — Let me Thee bring 
Within my heart of heart! 

^ Take all I have to give : 

My soul, redeem'd, forever be Thine own ! 

Forever, at the footstool of Thy Throne, 

Thus let me gaze and live! 

And art Thou here, at last ? 

Wilt Thou convert, accept, with me abide ? 

May I, to Thee, each grief, each hope confide ? 
Could’st Thou forgive the past ? 

This heart of guilt, of stone ? 

This wayward, fickle, contumacious soul ? 

And of my secret sins, the long, long Roll — 

Could’st Thou for these atone ? — 

All power of Heaven is Thine! 

Long have I known Thy glorious Works, oh Lord! 
But them, not Thee, have worshipp’d and adored ! 
Now Thou, Thyself, art mine ! 

Spirit of God ! bright Guest! 

God of the Bible ! of my inmost heart 1 
God of my pardon’d Soul! — In every part 
My Comforter, my Rest! 

Exceeding great Reward 
Of Thine atoning Sacrificial Love! 

How dost Thou raise my thoughts this world above, 
Saviour. Deliverer, Guard! 

Such, such Thou art to me! 

Lo here, e’en here, within my inmost breast, 

Reign Thou o’er all, and let me be Thy Guest, 

And let me sup with Thee! 

Assist Thy servant Lord 
In holy converse bland to sup with Thee! 

As face doth answer face, set each doubt free 
By Thine own precious word. 
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Sublime each thought: the Soul, 

As leaven leaveneth the whole, restore 
To Life, till Love no Compass hath for more, 
And Heaven imbue the whole! 

The whole, the whole be Thine! 

Vain Earth with all thy blandishments adieu 
Bright Guest! blest Host! I feel Thy promis 
And taste the Life Divine ! 


LINES 

TO A IODSO AND A8PIRINO T R I X N D . 


‘ Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop 
Than when we soar.’ 


Wouldst thou soar ? Ambition’s pinion 
L^ke the eagle’s needs be strong, 

* Fqi the range of his dominion 

ffs where clouds and tempests throng. 


Better choose the linnet’s station 
In the shade of lowly bowers, 
Where unruffled Meditation 

Sweetly broods among the flowers. 


in. 

True, bright skies are bending o’er thee, 
Hope’s gay vistas smile around, 

And the upward path before thee 
Seems with waving laurels crowned. 


But so sure as skies are clouded, 

Sure as hope’s sweet blossoms fall, 
Shall thy future oft be shrouded 
By those glooms allotted all. 


But beyond this scene of trial, 
Change, disease and dark surmise, 
Heritage of self-denial, 

Faith a brighter world descries : 


Where no ties are doomed to sever, 
No wild passion broods a care ; 
Where all tears are dried for ever; 
Fix thy fond aspirings there! 

VOL. XX. 12 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


What’s to be Done ? or the Will and the Way. By the author of‘Wealth 

and Worth.’ New York: Harper and Brothers. 

These tales may well be styled American, for in them American life is 
truly and graphically portrayed, and the structure of our society skilfully devel¬ 
oped. A higher praise moreover belongs to them: their author is one of the 
favored few to whose eyes Nature has unveiled herself; who beneath the wrap¬ 
pings of unmeaning forms and cold conventionalisms sees the beating of the uni¬ 
versal heart; who perceives in things common and familiar the soul of beauty, 
and who has power to make that soul visible to other eyes. We are quite sure 
that in the book before us the author lives and moves. Yet he is a ‘ tricksy 
sprite.’ Could we but meet with ‘ Mounseer Mallet’ or Mr. Bibb the grocer, 
we have no doubt but that from one of them we might obtain an introduction 
to him; for we are confident that he is intimately acquainted with the first of 
these gentlemen, and that he has often when a boy been treated by the last to 
oranges, almonds, seed-cakes and candies. We thought at one time that we had 
laid hands on him in the person of the generous, healthful-spirited painter, Franklin 
Stanford; but a careless, affectionate, brave, saucy young imp, called Frank 
Loveday, started up and made us believe for a time that, if not his very self, he had 
at least been intimately associated with him when he was a news-boy. One chap¬ 
ter in this work however has convinced us that both these impressions were erro¬ 
neous. We are now disposed to believe that in the gentle but firm-spirited heroine, 
the truly womanly Ruth, the author may be recognized. Who but a woman could 
have so truly known and so faithfully interpreted the most powerful instincts of 
woman’s nature? — instincts against which society has ever warred; instincts 
against which she has too often sinned herself, because falsely taught to regard 
them as ‘ holy and acceptable sacrifices,’ when laid on the altar of her generous 
affections. As a lover of woman’s pure nature we thank the author of this book for 
teaching her a truer, a higher and holier philosophy; for teaching her to regard the 
voice of these instincts as the voice of God; for teaching her that not even to save all 
she loves from death, has she a right to incur that living death, a marriage in which 
the heart has no share. No other writer we believe has ever so far emancipated 
himself from the trammels of social sophistry as clearly and without qualification 
to assert this great truth. Many a woman’s heart we doubt not will rise up and 
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bless the source whence such strength has been imparted to the Holy within her. 
We share the belief of the writer, that the truths of this volume will be imperish¬ 
able. But our faith extends farther. We believe that the form in which these 
truths are embodied will live; and we may hope that many kindred forms will 
arise through a liberal exercise of the same creative mind and plastic hand. 


An Address before the Zelosophic Society of the University op 

Pennsylvania. By Robert T. Conrad. Philadelphia: The Zelosophic 

' Society. 

We scarcely know which to admire the most in this admirable perform¬ 
ance — the beauty of its language, the eloquence of its periods, and its frequent 
felicitous illustrations, or the independence, the fine manly spirit, and the convinc¬ 
ing arguments, which are the characteristics of its noble inculcations. We shall 
justify our admiration with the reader and best, fortify our opinion by proceeding 
at once to a few extracts. To those who have neglected early opportunities, which 
all the experience of after-life is inadequate to remedy, we commend the annexed 
eloquent passage: 

‘ It is too generally believed that a profound and comprehensive education is less necessary here 
than in Europe; but in no country are the objects of the intellect so lofty as here, and in no country 
should its aids be so ample. In Europe most men are educated for the rank in which they are bom j 
they aim at a defined point in a defined sphere, and if they attain it, live and die there. Here the 
strata of society are pervious; and he who aspires must be fitted for all and rise through all. And 
he can do it. The deep spring of genius may have mountains cast upon it: chance will in some 
instances direct it to the surface, and even upon the mountain-top it will bubble up, sparkling in the 
first rays of the sun when the wolld below is yet darkened; or the slow process of industry may 
perforate the superincumbent mass until the spring of genius bursts as the water follows the earth- 
auger, in glittering power and beauty to the day. In other lands genius may go down to the 
church-yara unhonored; here there is no spot shaded from the sun; and if the seed and soil be 
genial, the mind will burst, under the summer of equal freedom, into greenness. In a republic, at least 
in ours, every man is a public man; and this is not merely the theory of our society — it is the fact. 
Almost every superior intellect is connected directly or indirectly with the business of the republic.* 

We are struck with the force of the author’s animadversions upon that class of 
misanthropists who, incapable of virtue themselves, teach that gratitude and 
friendship are but shadows; thus rebuking the generous impulses of the young, 
and chilling their honorable ardor. ‘There are few men,’says Judge Conrad, 
‘ without a remembrance of such counsels, shed like a mildew over the healthful 
spring-tide of the soul. The best economy of life is an economy of its friendships 
and good feelings. I am convinced that there is no error more lamentable than 
that which teaches a doubt that good is even here repaid with good, kindness 
with kindness, and love with love, to the uttermost.* Observe the following delin¬ 
eation of a virtue least taught and most needed — true courage , as contradistin¬ 
guished from the mere daring which brutes and cowards may often boast: ‘ Men 
there be, and in high places, who boast courage for quarrelling without danger, as 
hares who skulk or flee all day, quarrel feebly among themselves by moonshine. 
The wars of such heroes are like the flickering of northern lights, in which the 
superstitious descry insubstantial armies in conflict — the courage of shadows. 
True courage is wise and well-tempered. The mind is its kingdom, and its reward 
is a consciousness over which fortune has no power. It is without temptation, 
for it knows no triumph that is not Truth’s; without terror, for the united world 
cannot wrench from its bosom the pride of worth and the delight of virtue.* 

The following passage has additional interest in our eyes, from a knowledge of 
the fact that the gifted writer — one among the most eminent (and the youngest) 
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judges in the courts of the United States — is himself an example of the justice 
of his positions and the truth of his conclusions : 

‘ The follies of fashion are the fruits of a tyranny which is feared while it is despised. Some 
there are who flutter in its light, and consider ‘ motley the only wear ’ to gratify the little throbbing* 
of a childish vanity; but the mass bow to its unreasonable decrees because they fear it In dress 
and matters of a like character the concession is too trifling to be considered ; but there are other 
usurpations which cannot escape our contempt: as for instance the homage paid to wealth, even 
when won by acts which should link a shame to every' dollar; or to rank, though achieved by’ mean¬ 
nesses which render it a degradation ; or still worse, to the pride of family, a pride which cannot 
wander back to a grand-sire without stumbling over a tailor’s goose, a shoe-maker’s stall, or a black¬ 
smith's anvil. I do not say that these pretensions, false any where, but absurd here, are respected; 
but I do say that they are feared and cultivated, and that the unthinking nuiss of what is termed the 
* higher circle ’ — and in this country' no class thinks so little — regard these elaims to homage with a 
deference not yielded abroad to the oldest blood that stagnates in the herald’s book. 

‘ In professional life it assumes the shape of a domination of ranks, circles and cliques, who, attain¬ 
ing power by the force of association, seek to establish a professional peerage, and to frown down 
the young commoner, however gifted, who has not their seal to his aspirations. How many have, 
under the fear thus inspired, sunk into despondency; how many burning and divine spirits have 
been extinguished, who can tell? But tne sceptre is broken. The spirit of the age has burst 
through the barrier which surrounded the professions, and now he who merits success may' attain 
it. Still the ruins of that barrier are to be surmounted; and the young adventurer, from false 
modesty (a frailty' too often imprudently fostered, and the real ingredients of which are cowardice 
and vanity) often sinks at the outset be fore* a rivalry which a brief season of exertion would teach 
him to despise. Let not the y outhful candidate for professional eminence mistake the shuddering 
which repels him from the field which he has chosen. It is oftener vanity than modesty — a vanity 
which fears a failure to reach its own over-elevated standard; or cowardice — a cowardice which 
shrinks from that of which it believes itself to be capable ; or a sluggishness, which though it would 
graciously' accept the laurel were it twined by other hands around its drowsy brows, dares not 
strike or struggle for it. These weaknesses generally find a self-excuse. Were it not so, the clipped 
eagles whom we too often find in the humbler circles of the professions would long since have dis¬ 
placed the confident and oracular owls that heavily flap and flutter above them.’ 

We can add little to the commendation of this Address which the foregoing 
extracts carry with them. It remains only to remark, that they are parts of an 
equally felicitous whole, which is presented in an external dress of great neatness 
and beauty. 


The Life of Wilbur Fisk, D. D., first President of the Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity. By Joseph Holdich. In one volume, pp. 455. New-York: 

Harper and Brothers. 

To depict correctly the diversified character of Dr. Fisk, to trace his connection 
with the many important enterprises in which he was concerned ; to give to each 
of these its relative prominence and just proportion; to adapt the work to the 
various classes in the community who might be supposed to take an interest in 
its subject; and to present a just account of his share in the controversies in which 
he was engaged, without giving needless offence to those who differed from him, was 
a somewhat difficult task for the author of this volume ; but he seems faithfully to 
have performed it, and certainly to edification. Most of the leading enterprises of 
the day shared in the labors of Dr. Fisk, and in several of them, as education, 
temperance, missions, and religion in general, he was looked up to as a controlling 
mind. He was eminently a practical man, and as such, his whole life was full of 
incident, relating either to the intellect or the heart. The biographer has pre¬ 
sented a correct view of his subject’s labors in these several departments ; and has 
written a work that will hand down to posterity the memory of a gifted and pious 
mind, which will serve as a bright example to Christians ‘ emulous of good works,’ 
as well as to thousands yet unborn. The volume has the characteristic neatness 
of books from the press of the publishers, and is enriched with a very superior 
portrait on steel of its eminent subject. 
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‘An Opium-Eater in America.’ — The reader’s attention will be forcibly 
arrested by the extraordinary narrative thus entitled, in preceding pages. It is a 
veritable record, as may be gathered from the subjoined extract of a letter from 
B. W. M’Cready, M. D., the gentleman to whose kindness we are indebted for the 
paper in question: ‘Poor Blair, whose account of himself I send you, was 
brought to the City Hospital by a Baptist clergyman in 1835, at which time I was 
Resident Physician of the establishment. His wretched habit had at that time 
reduced him to a state of deplorable destitution, and he came to the hospital as 
much for the sake of a temporary asylum as to endeavor to wean himself from the 
vice which had brought him to such a condition. When he entered, it was with 
the proviso that he should be allowed a certain quantity of opium per day, the 
amount of which was to be slowly but steadily decreased. The dose he com¬ 
menced with was eighty grains ; and this quantity he would roll into a large bolus, 
of a size apparently too great for an ordinary person to swallow, and take without 
any appearance of effort. Until he had swallowed his ordinary stimulus he 
appeared languid, nervous, and dejected. He at all times had a very pale and 
unhealthy look, and his spirits were irregular; although it would be difficult to 
separate the effects produced by the enormous quantity of opium to which he had 
been accustomed from the feelings caused in a proud and intellectual man by 
the utter and irretrievable ruin which he had brought upon himself. Finding him 
possessed of great information and uncommon ability, I furnished him with books 
and writing materials, and extended to him many privileges not enjoyed by the 
ordinary patients in the wards. Observing that he — as is common with most 
men of a proud disposition who have not met with the success in the world which 
they deem due to their merits — had paid great attention to his own feelings, I was 
desirous of having an account written by himself of the effects which opium had 
produced upon his system. On my making the request, he furnished me with the 
memoir of himself now in your possession. His health at this time was very much 
impaired. I had been in the habit of giving him orders upon the apothecary for 
his daily quantum of opium; but when the dose had been reduced to sixteen 
grains, I found that he had counterfeited the little tickets I gave him, and thus 
often obtained treble and quadruple the quantity allowed. After this of course, 
although I felt profoundly sorry for the man, the intercourse between us was only 
that presented by my duty. Shortly afterward he disappeared from the hospital 
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late at night, taking with him my pocket-book, which contained what was to me a 
considerable sum of money. When this was gone, he wrote me a long letter, 
ascribing his act to frenzy, etc., and imploring me not to prosecute him. I have 
since met him several times in the streets; but for the last three or four years I 
have neither seen nor heard of him. With his habits it is scarcely probable that 
he still survives. Poor fellow! He furnishes another melancholy instance of the 
utter inefficiency of mere learning or intelligence in preserving a man from the 
most vicious and degrading courses. He had neither religion nor moral principle; 
and that kind of gentlemanly feeling which from association he did possess, only 
made him feel more sensibly the degradation from which it could not preserve 
him.’ We have before us the ms. of ‘ The Fratracide's Death? the poetical rhapsody 
mentioned by the Opium-Eater, written while he was in a state of corporeal 
sleep but intellectual activity, after reading the ‘ Confession ’ of the Fratracide, 
published by the priest who attended him in his last moments. It is a powerful 
and altogether remarkable production, of which the reader will hear more here¬ 
after. We have four or five other inferior poems from the same hand, including 
one or two in Latin. They are interesting and curious as the disjecta membra of a 
wild and maddened imagination, rioting in its own unreal world; and we shall 
recur to them again when time and space shall serve. 


Exhibition of the National Academy of Design. — It was our intention 
in the present number to have continued a notice, somewhat in detail, of this exhi¬ 
bition ; but * the crowded state of our pages,’ as the daily journalists have it, ren¬ 
dered this impossible, before we discovered that it was too late to obviate the diffi¬ 
culty. We had adverted, and most reluctantly omit the reference, to ‘ The Wood- 
sawyer,’ No. 44, a capital thing by C. E. Weir ; ‘ The Sibyl,’ a graceful cabinet- 
picture by Mr. C. G. Thompson, (who by the way should have sent his excellent 
portraits of Mr. William Cullen Bryant and lady;) No. 11, ‘Portrait of a 
Gentleman,’ by Mr. Blondell, which is not only well painted, tut is a speaking 
likeness of the original; No. 15, a portrait by Mr. L. P. Clover, Jr., a young 
artist, whose improvement is very marked; these, with several other productions, 
both of the palette and chisel, which we find signalized in pencil on the margin of 
our catalogue, we are compelled for the present to pass unheralded. Incidental 
allusion however we shall hope to make hereafter to the character of some of 
those which live in our memory. 


Dramatic Doings, etc. — As a general remark, it may be said that there has been during the 
month ‘ little stirring but stagnation ’ in matters strictly theatrical. At the Park, the main ‘ feature ’ 
has been the last reappearance of Mademoiselle Fanny Elssler, previous to her departure for ‘ la 
belle France,’ a country which we cis-Atlantic humans have been taught to believe is waiting for her 
presence with a patience quite characteristic but very irrepressible. We have nothing new to chroni¬ 
cle of this artist’s success. At the Bowery, Herr Driesbach has repeatedly exhibited to large and 
astonished audiences his wonderful power over lions, leopards, and tigers; harnessing them to war- 
cars, caressing them in their cages, and employing them in tableaux vivants, in company with the 
ladies of the establishment. The whole exhibition was of a very remarkable and exciting charac¬ 
ter. At the Chatham, Mr. Forrest has been through his accustomed round of the Shaksperian 
characters: Lear, Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and the rest. The accessions to the treasury depart¬ 
ment evinced the stability of this native artist’s popularity. Niblo’s Garden, the most pleasant 
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summer resort of the entire metropolis, after having been thoroughly renewed and elaborately beau¬ 
tified, was reopened on the first of June. The Ravels, with important additions to their corps, 
have delighted the town in pantomime and their graceful fight-rope and gladiatorial performances. 
Of the theatrical representations (which alternate with these and admirable pyrotechnic displays by 
Mr. Edge) we need only say that they are presented under the supervision of Mr. Chippendale, who 
beside being himself a most accomplished and various actor, is acknowledged to be one of the best 
stage-managers in America. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Many of our metropolitan readers will recog¬ 
nize in the following extract from a letter dated ‘ Paris, April 2,’ the hand of a distinguished friend 
and correspondent, now sojourning abroad with his family in search of health, which we are glad to 
learn is well-nigh restored. The incidental allusion to the national contentment should not be lost 
upon our ever-bustling, striving, hurrying countrymen. The man who, amid the seductions of 
wealth and the blandishments of fortune, can limit his desires to his means; ‘ untrammelled by ambi¬ 
tion, undeterred by fear of failure ; who neither aspires to be great nor fears to be humble,’ is a 
happy man; and such is your true Frenchman: ‘ I see many things around me to stir inquiry and 
meditation; but I have scarcely put any thoughts into form. Nay, and ‘ what to think ? ’ is a ques¬ 
tion not easily settled. It is a strange thing to live in a strange land, and it requires some time and 
no little fairness of mind to see things through a natural medium. For instance, with regard to 
that foremost question of all, the national character; this or that people’s experimenting on happi¬ 
ness, or the great and ultimate ends of life — what results are obtained ? — what am I to learn from 
the spectacle of this national life and manner of being?—it is not easy to come to a conclusion. I 
think however that the French have one thing to teach us. They take things more easily than we 
do; they turn little things, little enjoyments, little means of every sort, to better account. They are 
not so anxious, so ambitious as we are. There sits a tailor opposite my window: every day and 
all day he sits cross-legged on his table ; fat and comfortable is he; no thought in his mind of being 
a great man or a rich man. He buys no stocks, he builds no air-castles. His 1 little life is rounded 
with ’ — his elbow. But then these French pfeople seem to me singularly to lack all view to the 
ultimate ends of being. The little things of every day occupy them. They light like butterflies 
upon every flower; but there is no eagle-flight into the depths of heaven. My impression is, that 
there is more moral, spiritual, far-reaching life in one of our villages than in forty of their’s. As to 
the state of education here : M. Guizot is the author of a noble system, which must eventually pro¬ 
duce immense results. Already there are forty-two thousand five hundred and seventeen primary 
schools in operation in this country, which you will see is one school for every seven hundred of the 
population; beside a splendid system of college and university education. There are in France 
three hundred and sixty-one colleges, fifty-six Normal schools, and of private schools one thousand 
two hundred and forty-four. But I have no apace for farther details — nor generalities either, for 
that matter, since my sheet is full. We expect to leave here for Switzerland about the first of 
June.’ • • • Our poetical Dutch swain of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, who when 

— ' de sun tm gone down just behind de Blue Mountain, 

Und left de dark night to come on once again,' 

* shtumpled along ’ the twilight landscape, * just to see vonce his Katy,* has a true touch of the 
poetry of nature and of affection, when he exclaims, in the fulness of his honest and loyal heart: 

* Oh ahweet is de lily, mil its prown-yellow ploasom, 

Und so is de meadow, all covered mit green 1 
But noding’s so sweet, nor yet sticks in my poeom, 

Like sweet liddel K-atj, vat lives on de plain. 

She’s pashful as any — like her dere’s not many 1 
She 's nieder high-larnt, nor yet foolish nor vain ; 

Und he’s a great villain, mitout any tcelin', 

Dat would'hurt liddel Katy vat lives on de plain f * 

This is the poetry of nature and of passion; but the subjoined is an attempt to illustrate the poetry 
of the practical, in a cotton-factory — no mean theme either, by the way, amid the whizzing of * a 
thouzen wheals ’ and the ( rumberling of merchenery.’ c Hast thou heard,’ says Carlyle, ‘ with 
sound ears, the awakening of a Manchester at half-past five by the clock in the morning; the rushing 
off of its thousand mills, like the boom of an Atlantic tide; ten thousand times ten thousand spools 
and spindles all set humming there ? It is perhaps, if thou knew it well, sublime as a Niagara, or 
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more so.’ An independent minstrel, of the second sex, while 1 in a state of strike ’ for higher 
wages at a Lowell cotton-factory, has in the following lines gone somewhat into the detail of Mr. 
Carlyle’s graphic and characteristic sketch, and given us incidentally the modus operandi of cotton¬ 
spinning. The lines of poetry should always begin with capital letters: hence we have ventured 
to make the following conform to the rule; although the writer’s ms. is altogether against customs 
of this sort; there being no capital letters save those which are interspersed throughout the main 
body of the matter. The orthography is verbatim: 


Come all you girl* of lowell, 
lie give you to understend 

That i am a goiu to leave this place, 
Aud return to my nativ laud. 

Scnce they bar Cut their wage* down 
At nine ahilenga a week; 

And ir i Cant do no better then that 
Some other place ile aeek. 

No more ile Cerry my bobbing up, 

No more ile Cerry them down j 

No more ile aak my over rear 
Ms I go out of (own. 

No more He wash my flower 
Down in the weavers’ room; 

No more ile ask my overseer 
May I stay out this noon. 

While in their sable shades of night, 
With Curungs round our heads, 

The Wuchmon Cols, die lamp is hroghl 
To light us from our beads. 

Then wo arise and all prepare 
To recev Carporeal lood : 

While some Complain, and others say 
That theirs are rich and good. 

The factory bell begins to ring, 

And we must all obay ; 

And each their own imployment mind, 
Or elce be turned away. 


We then into the Carding room 
With chearful harts ingage 

To iaber in the dust and dirt, 

The youth of every age. 

And now the gate is histed hi, 

The water swiftly flows; 

And each to their one tlasiaa moves, 

And all the mercbenery goes ! 

The rumberiing wheals and ratling bands 
All in succesuon roles; 

The regulator swiftly mores, 

That regulates the whole. 

It Is a wonder how that man 
Cud such merchenery make; 

A thoiizen wheals in union moves 
Without the least merstakc 1 

The bales of Cot ten soon are brought 
And from the picker floas; 

Swift threw the Cords and brokers Com, 
And to the speder goes. 

With flight the speder flise 1 
Tis pleasing to behold 

The ropin round the bobbing — 

One Wf con neer bo tola I 

The next we no the Spinners Cols 
For ropin to be brought; 

Its Canid from the Cardin room 
And on the spindle Caught. 


Wb shall hope ere long to be able to avail ourselves of the proposed paper from the pen of a 
Southern correspondent, who writes us that having been interested by the articles in the Knicker¬ 
bocker on the Antiquities of America , he has been inquiring minutely into the subject; and to con¬ 
centrate the information thus obtained, correct his own conjectures, and arrive at some definite 
opinions respecting the Ruins in Central America, he has committed his acquisitions to paper, and 
endeavored to reconcile and correct the opinions of others in which he could not concur. ‘ In pur¬ 
suing this inquiry,’ he adds, ‘ I think I have established the locality of Tula in Southern Tartary, 
the former residence of the Tultecs, previous to their expulsion; also the neighborhood in which 
they probably crossed over to America, bringing with them the Christian religion, as still professed 
by the Nestorian church in Mesopotamia; that the Chicemecas and Aztecs who came to Mexico 
five hundred years after the Tultecs were originally from the Caspian Sea and Mount Caucasus, a 
part of the war-like family of Cush ; that they passed through Siberia, over Behring’s Straits, and 
erected the numerous military defences found north of the Ohio river; and that theirs is the Itine¬ 
rary, or Map of a Polemic Journey from the Straits to the Valley of Mexico, published by Delafield ; 
that the Delawares and Iroquois, who united to expel the Chichemecas from their cities and strong¬ 
holds north of the Ohio, also crossed at Behring’s Straits, but were the untutored savages of the north 
* in Siberia, and retain to this day most of the characteristics of the northern Tartars.’ These sug¬ 
gestions are pregnant with interest. • • • ‘ Here is a joke,’ says an obliging friend, in an envelope 
to the following , 1 which is not to be found in any edition of Josephus Millerius ; and I am willing 
to qualify before a commissioner that it is neither new-vamped nor an imitation; ’ 


* Bobby dear,’ said the kind-hearted Mrs. M. to her youngest darling, a forward little gentleman 
of ten years, ‘ run over and ask how old Mrs. S. is — that’s a man.’ 

So little Bobby picked himself up and proceeded with becoming gravity to the house of Mrs. S.; 
and upon entering the parlor he found the old lady convalescent, and sitting in her easy-chair. He 
appeared somewhat embarrassed, and spoke not a word ; but Mrs. S. offered him some ginger-nuts 
and began talking to him, until his shame-facedness wore off. At length he mustered courage to 
execute his commission, but with an instinctive delicacy, truly Chesterfieldian: he looked down upon 
the carpet with his pretty young eyes, while he said; 1 Mrs. S., my mother wishes to know how 
old you are.’ 

* Why bless your mother’s heart, child ! ’ replied the old lady , 1 she knows my age as well as I 
do ; but tell her I am seventy-two as ever was this very spring.’ 
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Back ran Bobby to his mother, and delivered the old lady’s reply. 

‘ Why, what in the name of wonder,’ exclaimed Mrs. M., 1 made Mrs. S. send me such an 
answer ? * 

‘ Why mother,’ said Bobby, in his innocent manner, ( did n't you tell me to go and ask how old 
Mrs. S. was?’ _ 

It is amusing sometimes to remark the sensitiveness of an envious literary non-producer, touching 
the indifference with which the public regard his querulous fault-findings. We have a pleasant 
case in point. Some months since a writer of this class in the ‘Southern Literary Messenger ’ endeav¬ 
ored, with abundant but very thankless labor, to prove that Mr Irving made no researches for his 

* Life of Columbus,’ but that without acknowledgment he stole his materials ready prepared to his 
hand from a ‘ Collection of Voyages ’ by Navarette, a Spanish author. This highly probable state¬ 
ment of course excited little attention. Doubtless seeing at once its drift, few readers of the * Messen¬ 
ger ’ gave the article any farther thought; for we remember to have received some months after its 
appearance an anonymous letter from the South, (could it have been from the critic-man himself?) 
calling our attention to the awful expos6, and suggesting that Mr. Irving ought to know how his 
reputation had been demolished, and the public how wofully they had been deceived. But we had 
good grounds for sharing the indifference of the public, in our knowledge of Mr. Washington 
Irving, and of the services of his deceased brother, Peter Irving, who was with him in Spain, 
and who labored so long and so assiduously for him in the archives of that nation. Hence we dis¬ 
missed the matter from our mind entirely, until advised by the same critical Nil-Admirari, in the 
‘ Messenger ’ for May, that as nobody had thought it worth while to assail his position, he con¬ 
sidered the truth of his charge conceded; especially moreover as time enough had elapsed for 
some obscure Spanish newspaper to 1 take the cold scent and join in the bay.’ We shall take 
present occasion — perhaps in our next number — to puncture the bladder which our self-compla¬ 
cent critic has inflated. But speaking of Mr. Irving : our readers will be glad to learn that at the 
last advices our excellent friend and sometime correspondent was in fine health and spirits. On 
landing in England, he was invited to a public dinner at Liverpool, which he declined, in a letter 
replete with characteristic feeling, modesty, and good taste. He prolonged his stay in London, by 
reason of a special invitation to the Queen’s 1 Masque ; ’ since which we find him welcomed with 
distinguished honor to entertainments given by many eminent persons among the nobility of Eng¬ 
land. At the Literary Fund Dinner, at which Prince Albert presided, Mr. Irving was present. 
A cordial tribute was paid to his character and genius, which he acknowledged in a few brief but 
pertinent remarks. A Madrid correspondent of the London Times newspaper states that ‘ the 
appointment of Mr. Irving as Minister to Spain, is hailed with lively satisfaction by the people of 
that country.’ • • • No, we cannot ‘guess the drift’ of ‘ S. D. A.’s ‘ Polypkemian Auctioneer .’ The 
writer has left us to infer that he intended to be humorous. Indeed Ids hints to this effect amount to 
a declaration. But we are in the dark as to the evidence ; and find ourselves in the position of the 
luckless wight, who after dining with George Frederick Cooke, was called upon by that celebrated 
tragedian, while so overcome with wine as scarcely to be able to sit at his own table, to define certain 
passions, as he should represent them by his * power of face.’ A misconception or tvvo of his maud¬ 
lin grimaces, such as mistaking the expression of fear for that of anger, and of sympathy for jeal¬ 
ousy, etc., threw Cooke into a terrible rage. ‘ Look again, Sir! ’ he exclaimed, in a terrific voice ; 
and he now made up a hideous face, compounded of malignity and the leer of a drunken satyr, 
which he insisted upon being guessed; and his friend, trembling for the consequences of another 
mistake, hesitatingly pronounced it to be Revenge. ‘ Despite o’erwhelm thee 1 . ’ cried Cooke, in a 

‘ burst of tragic passion; ‘ Revenge ! Curse your stupidity. That was Love ! Love ! you drivelling 
idiot! Can’t you see it’s love ? ’ And here he attempted to repeat the inexpressible expression, 
with an effect so heightened by extra distortion, that his guest burst from the apartment in a roar of 
laughter, no longer repressed through fear of his host’s violence. We could n’t be tempted (‘ we 
learn in conclusion ’) to solve the character of ‘ The Polyphemian Auctioneer ’ in the presence of the 
writer, if he were at all in the Cambyse3 vein. • • • We shall give an early place to the paper on 

* National and Domestic Architecture .’ The latter branch, especially, is at this moment exciting 
much attention among our citizens. It is with pleasure that we frequently encounter, in the dwel¬ 
lings of persons emulous in matters of taste and refinement, examples of decorative embellishment 
which have hitherto been almost unknown to the country j apartments finished in the beautiful 
renaissance style of Louis Quatorze, or the Elizabethan or Tudor-gothic, or other orders, more 
ancient or more modem, but all involving the most harmonious and beautiful designs of interior 
decoration, at large and in detail; designs that task continually the great good taste and experienced 
skill of our accomplished and chief artist in this kind, Mr. George Platt, whose rooms in Spruce- 
street are the resort of all tasteful and vertuous denizens. Great wealth is not required for an enjoy- 
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ment of these admirable accessories; but only taste, an appreciation of the beautiful in the antique, 
and the disposition to contribute from unemployed means something 1 toward the advancement of art 
and refinement in household architecture. • • • We are reluctant to speak of ‘ Hamlet and the Ghost 
of his Father,' farther than to say that 4 the piece ’ has not the ghost of a chance of being inserted in 
the Kniceerboceer; but we must be permitted to add to this brief verdict the remark, that if the 
writer really ‘ has some iclat at home as a poet,’ he would do well to husband his narrow fame, 
and not let even his mother know that he is out in the world of literature. Especially must we 
counsel him against attempting to improve upon Shaespkrk. That respectable writer’s version of 
Hamlet’s interview with the ghost of the old gentleman is a clever piece of description, as it 
stands; and we cannot help thinking that the original sketch of Prince Hamlet is not far short of 
the following: 


* And now he rwnihre nte, 

All thoughtful and sedate, 
Within his darkened room; 

And not a aound 
Did murmur round, 

Amid ih** de«*p’ning gloom; 

Hi* princely hand waa placed npoa 
Uu noble brow that dearly shorn 


With god-likf beauty’■ bloom. 
There as be sate, he saw 
A sight that thrilled with awe 
Ha stout and valiant heart. 

Now see Aim start / 

And terror-stricken gaze I 
And his keen eyes in wonder, raise 
Their rolling lids apart I' 


What ensues, it is sufficient to say, is fully equal to the foregoing. It is certainly no better, and 
we need not add that it is no worse. We are speaking under the rose to our correspondent, the 
paternity of his piece being entirely safe with us. He must pardon us therefore for enforcing through 
him a lesson upon other aspirants, who with a temerity miscalled boldness not unfrequently enter 
upon hallowed ground, and in bold paraphrase seem to ( make the sweet swan of Avon cackle like 
a goose.’ • • • ‘ The Hard-Hearted Merchant ’ we should hope is not an ‘ ower-true tale; ’ for such 
an American Ralph Nicelebt would be a curse to any community. When however we see 
one of his business-class opposing the petition of an honest but unfortunate insolvent, on the ground 
that he possesses an interest in a burial-place for his family, which should be considered ‘ property * 
under the law — when we see this, we can scarcely marvel at any ‘ hard-heartedness.’ Who teas it 
that lately opposed a poor bankrupt petitioner in this liberal city, on this inhuman, contemptible 
ground? Let his name be known; it will not cease to be remembered. • • • It is barely possible 
that the ‘ Domestic Tale ’ of our friend at Harrisburgh, (Pa.) may be worthy a place in the Knicekr- 
boceer ; but there are so many ‘ bad points ’ about it that we cannot decide. Fearful apparently 
of giving us trouble in punctuation, the writer has placed a comma at the end of almost every word, 
including conjunctions, and articles definite and indefinite! The sense therefore seems sparse. We 
were reminded by unavoidable cross-readings of the passage from a cheap Bible which was wofully 
perverted in the rendering by a verdant country clergyman, and all by reason of a misplaced 
comma: ‘ And the old man said unto his sons,‘ Saddle me the ass; ’ and they saddled him.’ Elab¬ 
orate punctuation of some careless printer altered the matter entirely: ‘ And the old man said unto 
his sons, ‘ Saddle me, the ass; and they saddled him ! ’ By the way, speaking of saddles and 
asses; that was not a bad anecdote winch we heard the other day from the lips of an accomplished 
divine. The eccentric Rowland Hill, among the numerous religious notices which it was his 
custom to read every Sabbath after service, once delivered the following: ‘ A humble partaker in 
Christ desires to know why brother Hill finds it necessary to ride to church in a sumptuous car¬ 
riage, when his divine Master never rode any where, except on an ass ? ’ Upon which pious inquiry, 
‘ brother Hill,’ shoving up his spectacles on his forehead, and with an air of great humility, thus 
commented: * I would say, in answer to my humble brother, that I have a carriage, but no beast such 
as our Master rode. However, if my worthy brother will present himself at the door of my dwell¬ 
ing on next Lord’s-day, ready saddled and bridled, I will ride him to church ! * • • • But for certain 
doubting passages which we have not felt ourselves authorized to strike out, and which we should 
reluct at publishing, ‘ What am I, and Whither am I Going?* would have appeared in the present 
issue. Would that the writer could know how nearly his pensive thoughts touched us! — for we read 
his ms. on the anniversary evening of a day that we can never forget. But the solemn lessons of life 
may be fruitful of good. It is well to remember that Death is continually walking the rounds of a great 
city, and that sooner or later he will stop at every man’s door. * Generation after generation,’ says 
an eloquent modem writer , 1 have felt as we feel, and their fellows were as active in life as ours are 
now. They passed away as a vapor, while Nature wore the same aspect of beauty as when her 
Creator commanded her to be. And so likewise shall it be when we are gone ! The heavens will 
be as bright over our graves as they are now around our path ; the world will have the same attrac¬ 
tion for offspring yet unborn that she had once for ourselves, and that s)le has now for our chil¬ 
dren. Yet a little while, and all this will have happened! The throbbing heart will be stilled, and 
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we shall be at rest. Oar funeral will wind on its way, and the prayers will be said, and the grave- 
clods will be thrown in, and our friends Will all return, and we shall be left behind to darkness and 
the worm. And it may be that for some short time we shall be spoken of; bat the things of life will 
creep in, and oar name will soon be forgotten. Days will continue to move on, and laaghter and 
song will be heard in the very chamber in which we died; and the eye that mourned for us will be 
dried, and will glisten again with joy; and even oar children will cease to think of as, and will not 
remember to lisp our name.’ Then shall we have become, in the touching language of the Psalmist, 

1 forgotten and clean out of mind! 1 * • • l C. P.V delicacy of censure, though honorable to him, 
would have been lost upon his subject, who is now himself ashamed of the performance alluded to. 
We took occasion to show him the critique, and his reply led to an illustration which we shall ven¬ 
ture to repeat: A very kind, benevolent old gentleman, during the reverses of 1837, was in his 
emergency fain to accept the office of notary to one of our banks. But at first his sensitive heart 
found it a sore task to call upon his old acquaintances and former business-associates, to inform them 
that their notes were protested, and their credit gone —that severest blow to a high-spirited New- 
York merchant; and it was his custom to call the party aside, as if for ‘ some confidence with him,’ 
and in a low tone to advise him privately that ‘ doubtless through the carelessness of a clerk or 
some accidental omission ’ his note had been protested. He was at length cured of his delicate 
fastidiousness. Calling one day upon an eminent house, with the protest of a note for an immense 
sura, he entered into a very pleasant general conversation with the partners; and when he could 
gossip agreeably no longer, he beckoned one of them tenderly aside, informed him of his ‘ little 
errand that he had like to have forgotten,’ and added in a confidential consolatory tone: ‘Of 
course,it’s some mistake.’ ‘ A mistake! ’ exclaimed the other; ‘ not a bit of it! It's a regular-built 
bu'st! ’ The notary, who had generously supposed that ‘something was wrong,’ found it all 
right — and left. • • • There are two phrases in common use, which we have been glad to see 
rebuked; the first by Sir Walter Scott, who in one of his letters tells his son never to apologize 
for any thing inconsistent with the character of a gentleman, on the plea of being * disguised, with 
wine ; ’ since it should rather be considered that he is disguised when sober, if when he ceases to be 
so he no longer acts a part, but forgets himself, and falls into his natural character. The other phrase 
is like unto it; to wit, that such an one ‘ can be a gentleman when he pleases .’ Mr. Lever has 
animadverted with just severity upon this oft-repeated yet very erroneous remark: 

‘ He who can be a gentleman when he pleases, never pleases to be any thing else. Circum¬ 
stances may and do every day in life throw men of cultivated minds and refined habits into the 
society of their inferiors; but while -with the tact and readiness that is their especial prerogative 
they make themselves welcome among those with whom they have few' if any sympathies in com¬ 
mon, yet never by any accident do they'derogate from that high standard which makes them gentle¬ 
men. So on the other hand the man of vulgar tastes and coarse propensities may simulate, if he 
be able, the outward habitudes of society, speaking with practiced mtonation and bowing with 
well-studied grace ; yet he is no more a gentleman in his thought or feeling than is the tinselled 
actor who struts the boards the monarch his costume would bespeak him. This being the ‘ gentle¬ 
man when he likes ’ is but the mere performance of the character. It has all the smell of the orange- 
peel and the foot-lights about it, and never can be mistaken by any one who knows the world.’ 

The 1 Essay on Soups ’ is from a pretender, who ridicules what he does not understand. The 
writer must have fallen lately upon a potage compounded after the model mentioned by Marryat j 
‘ four pails of water to a turnip; ’ probably at some place where it was succeeded by a ‘ ragout de 
chat ’ or a 1 filet de chevalj closing with bad maraschino — the only thing served that was warm, 
except the butter and the water. We once encountered such a ‘ French establishment,’ but its class 
is not to be confounded 'with the numerous delightful houses in town, at any one of which we would 
venture to dissipate the most inveterate prejudice against the Gallic cuisine. • • • Has not the 
friend to whom we are indebted for ‘ The Conversationist , a Sketch ,’ a remembrance of certain 
gossip of our own upon the identical theme he has chosen ? — and handled, we must say, with equal 
truth and cleverness. We lay aside our new contributor’s communication for the reason here indi¬ 
cated *, but not without desiring him to understand that we cordially agree and sympathize with him 
from our own ‘ experiences.’ There are few things more irksome than to hear an inflated intellect 
dole forth without stint its preparation of ‘ words, words,’ to the exclusion of others who could talk 
to general edification, but for the caeoUthes loquendi of one man, who, forgetting that conversation is a 
property in common, from which no one person has a right to eject his neighbor, has the paltry 
ambition, bad taste, and worse manners, to keep his thin stream of garrulity flowing ‘ without 
retiring ebb.’ Your third-rate author is sometimes an offender of this sort, whose ‘ flashes of silence ’ 
are in greater estimation "than the scintillations which he flatters himself he is throwing off, to the 
great admiration of his tired auditors. We agree with Poole, that if Methusaleh had been con- 
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dernned often to listen to one of these Thugs of society, for any enjoyment of social existence he 
might as well have been cut off at the premature age of two hundred and fifty. • • • We should 
very much like to know what 4 Genessee ’ (he must be one of the Genessee Flats) has seen in our 
pages that has caused him to infer that we are ‘ not so good an American since our return as we 
once were.* A little specification would not be amiss. We have never travelled abroad except 
with Hood’s school-mistress, on the map; skipping from a blue continent to a green one, crossing a 
pink isthmus, traversing a red, black or yellow sea, and landing on a purple island. In this easy way 
we have ascended dotted rivers, and sojourned at the blots of capital cities ; but we have never 
found our ‘ Americanism ’ lessened by these paper 4 incidents of travel,’ nor by any other cause, 
that we are aware of. 4 Genessee ’ probably assumed his conjecture, to elicit an 4 American feeling 1 
for his lines, which may be sufficiently 4 national ’ in sentiment, but certainly have little else to recom¬ 
mend them. • • • The following amusing picture of the manner in which poetical illusion may be 
4 murdered ’ worse than any play, by going behind the scenes of a play-house, is from 4 The World 
we Live in.* The writer is on his way to the green-room of a London theatre: 

4 Saluting with profound respect a group of gentlemen with pallid and rather sallow faces, in 
whom we thought we saw kings, ghosts, bandits, conspirators, and what not, in undress, we 
entered the house : groping our way through a series of dark labyrinthine passages, sprinkled with 
saw-dust, and draperied with festoons of cobwebs fancifully disposed, we came at length upon a 
strange portentous vault, fitted with racks, wheels, pulleys, hawsers, and divers instruments of tor¬ 
ture : surely, thought we, these are the Tartarean shades of the theatre, where ghosts, dramatic and 
melo-dramatie, sprites, bottle and other imps, are condemned to inhabit. While pondering upon 
the uses of the intricate machinery’, an ethereal being, clothed in W'hite, who we W’ere informed repre¬ 
sented an attendant spirit, entered, engaged in conversation with a gnome in a blue pastc-l»oard 
head-piece, with saucer eyes, who was engaged busily in eating bread and cheese with radishes, of 
which the attendant spirit readily partook. Going up stairs, we were detained by a violent alterca¬ 
tion between Jupiter, who was gorgeously dressed with a magnificent gilt-paper crown nnd gems 
of real paste, and one of the carpenters charged with having fastened a bunch of shavings to the 
Thunderer’s rear, thereby exposing the Majesty of Olympus to the mockery of vulgar mortals : the 
culprit to our unfeigned horror addressed the father of the gods in a most irreverent manner, inviting 
him to proceed immediately to a certain place which we had till now understood was tenanted, not 
by the gods, but by gentlemen of the opposite benches! At the top of the stair stood Mercury, his 
caduceus in one hand and a pot of porter in the other: we have heard of 

• The herald Merc hit 
New lighted on a hoaven-kiasing hill,* 

but Mcrcnry with a pot of porter was a novelty. Endeavoring to pass between the messenger of 
Jove and the wall, we happened to strike against the thunder — a thin plate of sheet-iron hanging to 
a nail in the wall, emitting at our touch an awful sound ; close by, an imp was grinding a white 
substance, which we were told was powdered lightning. Passing toward the flat, by w hich you are 
to understand the scene crossing the middle of the stage, those at either side being termed triage, a 
carpenter tapped our shoulder, expressing his pleasure at our arrival, and intimating his rcutUncss 
to accept the customary 4 footing,’ as he called it, of a gallon of beer.’ 


We omit the sketch of the green-room and its occupants ; for 4 where ignorance is bliss’t is folly 
to be wise;’ and many of our readers are theatre-goers, and need to husband all their dramatic 
romance. • • • Touching the 4 Stanzas' by 4 Maby,’ in 4 her excellent white bosom these,’ as 
Shakspere saith: 4 We read her lines on a seething June day, sitting in shadow on the south 
porch of the Hamilton House, that enchanting mansion at the ocean-entrance of the Narrows, 
with every thing around most persuasive and alluring. The 4 summer zephyrs cooled their fainting 
wings ’ as we read : we enjoyed, and as we enjoyed, we decided. Briefly, therefore, yes — and 
in the next number, if possible. The 4 humorous piece ’ enclosed, from a friend of the writer, is 
however declined. He may be 4 an odd fish;’ but if he be not a lover, we would whisper in 
4 Mary’s ’ ear that he is as 4 flat as the flattest of the flounder fry.’ Alas ! 4 how many birds of 
Jove, who think they have power to wing an eagle’s flight 4 with an eye that never winks and a 
pinion that never tires,’ are found, upon making trial, to be grievously afflicted with the pip, and 
marvellously weak in the pen-feather! * • • • We rather like the 4 Fragments from a New- York 
Lawyer's Port-Folio ; ’ but our professional friend in Georgia now occupies this peculiar field ; and 
by the by, as he is a poet, we must ask him what he thinks of the argument of the author of 4 Poetry 
of Law and Law of Poetry,’ wherein it is contended that 4 a poem is an action, and a long (often 
tedious) action. Thus the 4 Iliad ’ is an action of nssault nnd battery brought by the Greeks against 
the Trojans ; the 4 Gerusalemme ’ an action of ejectment brought by the Christians to recover pos¬ 
session of the Holy city from the Pagans ; and the 4 jEneid ’ a suit in Heaven’s Chancery in which 
Jtmo is plaintiff and jEnbas and others defendants.’ • • • Matthews, the comedian, used 
to mention, as characteristic of what he called 4 American Politeness,' the reply of a man to whom he 
said, inquiringly, late one dark and stormy night in Broadway, 4 Friend, I wish to go to Mur- 
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ray-street ? ’ Ejecting a huge tobacco-quid as he passed on without stopping, the 4 friend ’ 
answered: ‘Well, why the h —11 don't you go to Murray-street ? I bain’t got no objection!* 
It must have been this gruff personage who recently answered the morning salutation of a friend in 
this wise: * How do you do, Mr. Smith ? ’ ‘Do what ? ’ * Why, how do you find yourself? ’ I 
never lose myself.* * Well, how have you been ? ’ “ Been ? ’ — ‘ been where ?» * Psha! How do 
you feel? 4 Feel of me, and see.’ ‘ Good morning, Mr. Smith.’ * It *s not a good morning; it *s 
infernally wet and nasty. A ‘ good morning! * Ifc'fcethat!’ And the parties separated • • • We 
acknowledge the affectionate epistle of ‘ Candor .’ His signature is in capital keeping with the frank 
and open character of an anonymous note! For the rest, 4 Chagun d son gototS The very paper he 
condemns has elicited cordial praise from many journals. We oommend ‘ Candor ’ to the 4 Society 
for the Suppression of Ad-vice.’ • • • 4 None of your Business /’ is the rather startling title adopted by 
a correspondent for an essay, in which he avere that in a mixed company of Americans, of any class, 
engaged in a general conversation, he can in half an hour, from the terms employed, gather the busi¬ 
ness, occupation, or profession of each. He would inculcate therefore a more general 4 sinking of 
the shop.’ We do not agree with him. Let there be no standard for general conversation. We greatly 
delight to hear a man illustrate tys thoughts in his own way, and by similes the most natural to him; 
and if derived from his business, so much the better. 4 You goin’ to the Chatham to-night, to see 
Kirby pile up the agony in Damon ? ’ said a fat red-cheeked youth in our hearing the other night, as 
he stopped a similar-looking lad in the street; 4 be you goin’, or hain’t you got the tin ? ’ t HainH I got 
it? be Jeeze! I sold forty bladders yesterday, an’ I’m a-goin* to the Butcher’s Ball! Chatham be 
d — d! ’ The speaker’s occupation was explained by his business-illustration of 4 reusing the wind; * 
and we rather fancy that it was just as well, barring of course the profanity, as if his reply had been 
given in more dainty phrase. Boz understands such 4 conversations.’ • • • We have felt a glow of 
honest pride while looking through the sheets which compose the present number of the Knicker¬ 
bocker. The types are all entirely new, and we flatter ourselves, of an admirable 4 cut ’ and 
finish. We may hope indeed for the assurance of our readers that in all respects the force of 4 that 
first appeal which is to the eye ’ needs no enhancement at our hands. • • • ‘X. C. MS may not be 
aware of the fact, but a portion of his affecting story resembles quite too nearly parts of Goethe’s 
4 Faust.’ The closing scene, if we rightly remember, between Margaret and Fatjst, is replete 
with the most touching pathos. She takes the 4 dear hand ’ of her lover, and tells him where she 
wishes to be buried—how the graves, those 4 abiding-places of sorrow,’ are planned in her mind; 
the best place for her mother, and by her side her brother; 4 me ,’ she adds, 4 a distance off, but I pray 
thee, not too wide; and place my baby on my right breast. To have lain by thy side would have 
been my joy, but that can no more be! ’ • • • 4 Life in Hayti,’ an article from our friend 4 Poly¬ 
gon,’ 4 The Countess,’ by 4 G. B.’, an article on 4 The Arts,’ by 4 M. S. C ,’ 4 The Indian Wife,’ 
by 1 Ione,’ with communications from several other favorite correspondents, are reserved to enrich 
our next issue. 4 Bar-rooms and their Inhabitants,’ 4 The Rock-bom Harebell,’ 4 To a Misan¬ 
thrope;’ 4 A Marriage de Convenance, or Pour et Centre; ’ 4 Woman or Wine,’by Flaccus; 

4 Ariadne,’ by H. T. Tuckerman, Esq.; Gray’s Elegy and Bryant’s 4 Thanatopsis; ’ 4 Rime of 
Sir Thopas,’ Canto Third; 4 To Kate,’ by 4 W. C. R ; * 4 The Hermit of Cetara,’ Part Two; 4 The 
Indian Wife,’ by Mrs. Mary E. Hewitt, with numerous kindred favors from near and distant 
friends, are under consideration, and will receive an early decision. 

0 s * Brief notices of several books, pamphlets, periodicals, etc., are crowded out of the present 
number by the pressure of 4 Original Papers.’ 


Music: Miss Ellen Blundell. — We have been favored by this accomplished artiste with two 
of her recent musical productions ; and although we had the pleasure to hear them for the first time 
with the additional advantages of the composer’s own voice and execution, accompanied by that of 
her sister, we can yet commend them to throats less melodious and ears less cultivated, as very 
admirable performances, both in point of literary and musical execution. The one is a favorite 
ballad, entitled 4 Thou must not think I have forgot Thee,’ and the other, 4 Awake, my Love ! ’ 
a serenade for one or two voices. We may take occasion here to mention the popular quadrille, 
4 Les Jolies Amcricaines,’ and 4 La Spirituelle,’ a waltz scarcely a less favorite with the public, as 
compositions of characteristic and kindred excellence. We should not omit to add that the exter¬ 
nals are in the accustomed neaAnd tasteful style of all Mr. Atwill’s musical publications. It will 
be gratifying we are sure to our friends in London, to whom we were indebted for letters introduc¬ 
ing the Misses Blundell to our acquaintance, to be made aware that the success which we early 
predicted for them has been more than realized, and what is more, most fairly earned. 
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Bisnop Doane’s Impressions of the Church of England. — The journals of the day 
have made our readers acquainted with the circumstances under which the Right Rev. Dr. Doanb, 
Bishop of New-Jersey, made some months since a brief pilgrimage to England, as well as with 
the fact that he was every where received with open arms, and treated on his own behalf and that 
of the Church in this country with the most marked attention and honor. We have before us, in a 
very handsome pamphlet, a Sermon delivered at St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, N. J., by the 
Bishop, soon after his return, in which we find a detailed narrative of his mission; of all the inter¬ 
esting scenes which he saw 4 and part of which he was.’ We have read it with unwonted pleasure; 
not alone for the glowing and beautiful account which it gives of the wide-spreading influence and 
increasing glory of the English Church, but for the generous, cordial, catholic spirit which it evinces 
toward the mother country; and especially the reciprocity of kindness and affection manifested by the 
distinguished author toward the eminent dignitaries of a more reverend mother, ‘ the bulwark of 
the Reformation and the glory of Christendom.’ From the venerable primate of all England, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as well as from the scarcely less renowned apostolic incumbents under 
him, Bishop Doane received such cordial welcome and constant kindnesses, that the thought, he 
tells us, was never for a moment present with him that he was a stranger and a foreigner in Eng¬ 
land. This feeling moreover was warmly participated by laymen — by the people ; insomuch that 
the reverend Bishop’s public ministrations were a species of triumph; for often at their conclusion, 
those who had never seen him before and could never see him again, ‘ thronged to embrace the 
sister Church, by grasping as a life’s remembrance the hand of one of her Bishops.’ In perusing 
the Discourse before us, we have again been reminded of the gross misrepresentations of Mr. 
Lester’s ‘ Glory and Shame of England; ’ and we would ask those persons who have ‘ believed 
his report ’ concerning the children of the poorer members of the English Church and their destitu¬ 
tion in matters spiritual, to make themselves acquainted with Bishop Doane’s exhibition of the 
other, the true side of the picture. What the writer says of the good feeling of England, we 
trust he took good care to indicate on behalf of his own country: ‘ It was my privilege in 
traversing England to meet in different parts of it with all classes and all kinds of people; and to 
come in contact, from my office and my errand, as few have done before, with what for the better 
understanding of my meaning may be called the national heart. I say upon the most abundant 
evidence that it beats with all a brother’s truth and fondness toward America. I say that the blood 
of England yearns with instinctive magnetism to its own current in our veins. I say that peace 
with America is the first prayer for temporal blessings at every English altar and by every English 
hearth.’ This position of Dr. Doane is fully supported by the Edinburgh Review , which in a recent 
article entitled 1 France, America, and Britain,’ earnestly assures our countrymen that ‘ England 
thinks highly of America; that she admires her energy, her perseverance, her courage, her skill; in 
short, admires a character naturally and necessarily in many respects resembling her own; ’ and the 
reviewer begs Americans to believe that the 4 trash of the ultra tory newspapers ’ against this coun¬ 
try ‘ speaks but the worthless opinions of a hired editor and the share-holders of his journal.’ 4 There 
is no country,’ adds the Review, 4 with whom England is so desirous to keep on good terms as 
with America, and certainly none with whom she would so much dread a war.’ 

'Downing’s Remains.’ — A volume entitled ‘Remains of Rev. Joshua Wells Downing, 
A. M., late of the New-England Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ has been laid on 
our table by the editor, Elijah H. Downing, A. M., who has accompanied the work with a brief 
and well-written memoir of his brother, the author. The ‘ Remains ’ consist of sermons, notes of 
sermons, miscellaneous orations, addresses, correspondence, etc. We have perused a large por¬ 
tion of the volume with pleasure and profit. The sermons are simple, methodical, and earnest; and 
in ports, eloquent and touching, beyond the generality of kindred performances. We can well 
believe that the author possessed an intellect of a high order, and that his preaching would naturally 
have been, as represented by the New-England Conference, ‘ distinguished for sound views, just 
discrimination, perspicuous and elegant diction, and a decided, earnest, and pathetic manner.’ We 
sincerely sympathize With the editor, (who has lost in the author of these ( Remains ’ a dear and 
only brother,) for we are acquainted with his grief. We find too, ^though we knew it not, that we 
have held pleasant communion with the lamented deceased through these pages. We remark th^ 
subjoined passage in a lecture on intellectual improvement, delivered at the Odeon in Boston some 
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months since: 4 It is evident that public men of whatever profession must be distinguished either 
for the strength or beauty of their thoughts and expressions, if they would exert a deep and wide¬ 
spread influence. For proof of this position, let us look at the periodicals of the day. Why are 
such magazines as the Knickerbocker and Blackwood so popular ? It is because they contain 
so much which gratifies the taste. The genius of beauty, of poetry, and romance, reign there, to 
captivate the reader. Have you never observed the effect which a well-written tale has produced 
upon society ? — not only upon the young and sentimental, but also upon the old and the sober- 
minded ; and that too when the incidents of the story were not remarkable, and would if stripped of 
their attractive dress pass unnoticed. The art of the writer and the beauty of his style won the 
reader’s attention, and thus opened unconsciously the gushing fountains of sensibility.’ We should 
be glad to copy the subsequent remarks of the writer upon the revolution which the last century has 
produced in die manner and character of fictitious writings; but our limits forbid; compelling us to 
content ourselves with calling public attention to the interesting volume wherein they will be found 
recorded, with other matters equally note-worthy. 

Church or England Publications. — Messrs. Appleton and Company have recently pub¬ 
lished, in a large and well-printed volume, 1 An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles of the 
Church of England, by Gilbert, Bishop of Sarum; with an Appendix containing the Augsburg 
Confession, Creed of Pope Pius IV.,’ etc. The Editor, Rev. James R. Page, A. M., of Queens 
College, Cambridge, has faithfully preserved the author’s text; verified the references to the 
fathers, councils, and other authorities, and added a large number of Scripture references ; given 
the canons and decrees of councils, and other important documents referred to, and cited their 
sources; beside adding copious and valuable notes, containing among other things notices of the 
principal heretics and persons of note, with an accurate account of their opinions. In short, the 
editor’s design to make a complete manual for the theological student seems to have been most 
successfully accomplished. The same publishers have also issued ‘ An Exposition of the Creed, by 
Ae late Lord Bishop of Chester, with an Appendix, containing the principal Greek and Latin 
creeds; revised by W. S. Dobson, A. M., London.’ Another work of interest to Churchmen, from 
the same press, is a small volume, containing a ‘ Manual for Communicants; or the Order for 
administering the Holy Communion; conveniently arranged; -with Meditations and Prayers from 
old English divines; being the Eucharistica of Samuel Wilberforce, M. A., Arch-deacon of 
Surrey.’ Adapted to the American Service by a Deacon of the Diocese of Dr. Onderdonk, Bishop 
of New-York, to whom it is felicitously and affectionately dedicated. * 

Gurley’s Mission to England. — Mr. Gurley’s mission was undertaken by direction of the 
American Colonization Society, of which he was Secretary, for the purpose of conferring with Sir 
T. F. Buxton and his friends, in consequence of the publication of a book by that gentleman on the 
subject of Colonization, which appeared to harmonize with the sentiments held in regard to that 
cause by its friends in this country. The book is a record of the author’s doings while abroad on his 
mission; and of course it will possess interest for those who were interested in the matter; but we 
do not find any thing in it to entitle it to particular notice in our pages. We have no disposition to 
discuss the propriety of the cause which it advocates. We have a kindly feeling for all enterprises 
which aim at the melioration of any portion of the human family, without regard to complexion or 
climate; but we must confess that the labors of the Colonizationists have always appeared to us to 
bear about the same proportion to the end aimed at, as the five pounds bequeathed by a patriotic old 
gentleman toward liquidating the national debt of Great Britain did to its object. We heartily 
approve of Mr. Gurley’s suggestion of an annual interchange of a thousand citizens or so between 
England and America, for the purpose of conciliation and kindly intercourse; and have no doubt 
that if the cost of sending a frigate or seventy-four abroad should be expended in defraying the 
charges of a certain number of such courteous missionaries, the effect on the amicable relations of 
the two countries would be much more satisfactory in the case of the men of peace than of the 
men-of-war. 

New-York State Guide. — Our old friend and umqwhile publisher, Mr. J. Disturnell, has 
recently issued from the Albany press one of liis convenient and useful little volumes, called ‘ The 
New-York State Guide,’ containing an alphabetical list of counties, towns, cities, villages, post- 
offices, etc.; with the census of 1840, canals and rail-roads, lakes and rivers, steam-boat, canal, 
rail-road and stage routes, and tables of distances, with other useful information; the whole com¬ 
piled from authentic sources. This little book, as will readily be seen, supplies an important desi¬ 
deratum to travellers and sojourners among us. 
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Climate op the United States. — We take blame to ourselves for not having before adverted 
to a very excellent work from the press of the Messrs. Langley and the pen of Samuel Fobry, 
M. D., upon the climate of the United States and its endemic influences. It exhibits a connected 
view of the leading phenomena of our climate, both physical and medical, and comprises a conden¬ 
sation of all the author's important observations on the subject. It embraces a period of twenty 
years; and contains a classification of the principal phenomena of our climate, physically considered, 
and the medical relation of those laws. Isolated facts have been carefully collated, and their rela¬ 
tions to one another and to geueral laws determined, and the whole systematically arranged. By 
extending his observations through a long series of years and over vast masses of individuals, 
Mr. Forby has arrived at authentic conclusions touching the natural history of health and disease 
in our wide-spread borders. A treatise on the climate and endemic influences of the United States 
was a desideratum in medical literature ; and this desideratum our author has faithfully and suc¬ 
cessfully labored to supply. We commend his valuable work to the attention of our readers. 

Historical Discourse. — We have before us a 1 Discourse delivered before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on the Colonial History of the Eastern and some of the Southern States. 
By Job R. Tyson, one of the Vice-Presidents.’ 'It appears to have been published at the solicita¬ 
tion of the Society before which it was delivered ; and the motives which induced its delivery and 
publication originated in very natural and commendable feelings of state pride. The fame of the 
great minds of Virginia and New-England, whose efforts in the cause of human freedom are so 
closely interwoven with the history of the Revolution, seems to-be a thorn in the side of Mr. Tyson, 
who has labored hard, but with indifferent success, to prove that Pennsylvania and Maryland are 
entitled to equal credit with the land of the Puritans and of the Cavaliers. We cannot but applaud 
his spirit, even though we must condemn the one-sided and lawyer-like view of the subject which he 
has presented to his readers. 

Lewis and Clarke’s Travels. — The last two numbers of . Harpers’ Family Library are 
devoted to a ‘ History of the Expedition under the command of Captains Lewis and Clarke to the 
sources of the Missouri, thence across the Rocky Mountains, and down the river Columbia to the 
Pacific: performed during the years 1604 - 5 - 6, by order of the government of the United States. 
Prepared for the press by Paul Allen, Esq.; revised and abridged by the omission of unimportant 
details, with an Introduction and Notes, by Archibald M’Vickar. This ‘Journal’ contains an 
account of the first and only voyage ever made by Indian ot white man, in boats or canoes, through 
the currents and rapids of the Missouri, from the point where its waters discharge themselves into 
the Mississippi, to its sources in the Rocky Mountains. The volumes are well executed, and illus¬ 
trated by numerous maps and engravings. 


* A Tempest in a Tea-pot.’ — We hear of a small pudder raised by the Literary ‘ Cool,' (bet¬ 
ter known by the appropriate and time-honored sobriquet of ‘ Crazy Neal,’) whom we exhibited 
to our readers in our last issue. He appeals, as we learn, to the ‘ written babblement ’ upon which 
•we animadverted, to prove the incorrectness of our inferences and the falsity of our assertions. It 
is a small affair certainly with which to trouble our readers; but if (as is not likely) they should 
take any interest in the matter, we would Tefer them to the sixteenth number of the first volume of 
the ‘ Brother Jonathan ’ newspaper. They will there have an opportunity to judge as we did of the 
intentional insinuations of an envious and impertinent though harmless intermeddler. Farther, we 
have nothing to say. We should as soon think of bandying words with Mr. John Coffin Nazro 
as with his ‘ down-east’ counterpart. The personal estimate of ‘ Cool' is really most gratifying* 
Let us hope that it is shared by his Fidus Achates , Gen. Bbatish Elivoutch. Considering me 
tastes and associations of the former, we must needs deem ourselves honored by his opinions. We 
could neither wish nor expect that he should appreciate the ‘ literary and social position ’ which we 
owe to a generous public and ‘ troops of friends,’ and the high character of which nothing in our 
estimation could enhance. We have but a word in parting for our liumbugeous and wrathful 
‘ original; ’ and that is, to despair at once of writing down our Magazine. In order to do this, he 
should write in it; and that is not particularly feasible. 


\* A review of ‘ Sermons and Sketches of Sermons,’ by Rev. John Summerfield, a work 
of great interest, recently from the press of the Brothers Harper, although in type, is unavoida¬ 
bly omitted until our next number. 
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Dear Reader: For dear you are; your very name is a pass¬ 
port to my heart, and by the bare act of reading me you secure my 
eternal affection. I am aware it smells strongly of Grub-street to 
address you thus directly. But I have thought it best to have some 
sort of explanation on the relation subsisting between us, in order 
that we may jog on through the rest of our journey with no danger 
of misapprehension and jarrings by the way. If I talk pretty freely 
of myself, you must regard it not as the peacock-display of self- 
applauding egotism, but as a kind of warrantable self-defence 
against anticipated charges. Every one has a right to speak in his 
own behalf, and to present himself in a proper light to those whose 
suffrages he solicits. Furthermore I am the representative of a 
class; the exponent of the wishes and feelings of an entire constitu¬ 
ency of authors. What I shall say therefore will have not only an 
individual reference to myself, but also a general bearing upon the 
whole ‘ irritabile genus.’ And I hope that one thorough exposition of 
the motives on which we act, and the principles by which we 
should be judged, will obviate the future necessity of those long 
explanatory and apologetic addresses, which burden the prefaces to 
our books, producing the same effect as would an anvil dangling at 
the nose of a race-horse. 

On the other hand, if I make any remark wounding to your 
vanity, as supposing you to be ignorant, vain, or malicious, remem¬ 
ber that you also are a mere man of straw, set up to be knocked 
down again; an effigy, standing in lieu of all readers, and through 
which both they and you are shot at by proxy, and with no personal 
danger. You will of course be like the listener to a searching 
sermon, who admires its force and applicability to all but himself 
Observe then that when I say /, I always mean myself, although I 
may at the same time express the views of most other authors; 
and that when I say you , I do not mean you, but whoever can 
vol. xx. 14 
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apply to himself or appreciate that particular remark. At first this 
authorship was a very stiff and awkward business, but I am gradu¬ 
ally getting broken to the trade. My fingers have become pliant, 
and my pen has become so fluent and agile that I should scarce be 
surprised to see it start off of itself in a hand-gallop, and course 
over the paper with all the ease and spirit of an intelligent automa¬ 
ton. Having acquired this facility in tracing through the fruitful 
furrows of thought, I have resolved to be an author by profession, 
and to talk no more af all, except about politics, the weather, and 
the trifling news of the day. I find that writing is in every view 
superior to conversation. It is more unconstrained, pleasing, and 
beneficial to both parties. The process of writing is much more 
deliberate than that of conversing, and by consequence less will be 
said, and that of a more solid and well-digested character. The 
pen cannot draw off more than a dozen or a score of pages in a day, 
while the tongue can vibrate three hundred. The communication 
of all our thoughts, then, by the pen, would be productive of a large 
economy in the consumption of those idle words for which we are 
to answer. 

In conversation my auditors feel compelled in civility to listen, 
although they may take no interest, and to look intelligent, although 
they may misundefstand or not understand at all. But to written 
language every one may be as heedful or as heedless as he chooses. 
In conversation there may be no one present who can sympathize 
with, or comprehend me. I may be beneath or above their capacity. 
In writing, I speak or suppose myself to speak to some one as wise 
or as foolish as myself. Out of all my readers there must be some 
who think like me, who can grasp my meaning, and enter into my 
mind. In conversation, my auditors may credit the erroneous or 
disbelieve the true; may admire the frivolous or despise the solid. 
In writing, my remarks are addressed to some at least who can 
estimate their weight or ascertain their lightness. In conversation, 
both I and my company are forced to be respecters of persons. I 
am obliged by fear to suppress the utterance of unpalatable truths, 
or induced by politeness to exhibit a reverence for the despicable. 
My associates are led by the same motives to smooth down their 
* frowns at the distasteful, or acquiesce with a smile in the insipid. 
But in books both parties preserve their natural freedom, unabridged 
by conventional enactments, and unsophisticated by refined hypoc¬ 
risy. On paper I can be harsh even to bitterness on what I detest, 
and no code of urbanity forbids me to sneer at the contemptible as 
ungenteelly as I please. You also can scowl an answer to my 
thunder at your ease, and turn up your nose at my impudence or 
my folly from the comfortable safety of your closets. 

Conversation is on too limited a scale; that stage is too narrow 
for display. But on paper I am talking to the world. I am address¬ 
ing Lord Brougham, Prince Albert, and the Grand Lama of Thibet. 
Perhaps they do n’t listen to me. No matter for that. I think they 
do; the faith of imagination is as strong as the belief of knowledge; 
and I adapt my language and sentiments to so magnificent an audi- 
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ence. In conversation the listeners are few, the occasion ephemeral, 
and my remarks likely to be forgotten as soon as uttered. Of 
course I can scarce take the trouble to select my words, or ‘ think 
twice before I speak once/ But in addressing an assembled uni¬ 
verse, how could I dare be trivial or careless ? If I imagine myself 
sending my words from the hill-top of the present into the depths 
of the twentieth century, whose business is that ? The advantage 
is all my own. I rise to the 4 Dorian mood,’ and sing with no feeble 
or uncertain sound. In relation to the myriads who shall move in 
the brightness of those unborn years, I feel like a voice from the 
tombs, and inspire into my manner and my tones the solemnity that 
befits a ghostly visitation. But suppose I dream myself shouting 
to the prospective millions of that embryo world which, built up by 
sub-marine masonry, shall one day unite the 4 scattered Cyclades ’ 
into a fertile continent, and resting on the coral reefs of Polynesia, 
expand its broad green bosom to the greetings of the southern sun ? 
Am I not at once invested with the dignity of distance ? Do I not 
become a pure and venerated classic, misconceived and mistrans¬ 
lated ; yet still revered as a remnant of hoar antiquity, and carried 
as a torch to light the steps of Austral archaiologists among the 
dim sepulchral ruins of exterminated nations? Shall I not be, 
adduced in support of disputed words in the lexicons of our buried 
language, or cited to illustrate some singular usage or superstitious 
notion of our barbarous age? Will not emeritus professors from 
Otaheite trace the history of my writings, and literary pilgrims from 
Tongataboo come to weep in real or feigned enthusiasm over the 
tomb of Polygon ? Will not my finest productions be printed in 
Antarctic text-books, and thumbed by the pupils of Oceanic col¬ 
leges ? May not a princeps edition of these very papers be paraded 
on the stalls of a New-Zealand classical book-seller, and my opera 
omnia moulder in folio repose on the shelves of a South-Sea library? 
The bare thought makes my mind assume the austere character of 
antiquity, and gives my face the severity of expression it will wear 
on the cameos of the thirtieth century. 

Another advantage of writing over talking is, that while in the 
latter the speaker and hearer view each other in the prosaic light of 
reality, in the former each exaggerates the character and capacity of 
the other, and thus a mutual reverence is generated among men, 
and humanity itself exalted. For instance, it would not be surpris¬ 
ing if, merely because I am an author, you should imagine me to 
be a combination of various incompatible excellences; very eru¬ 
dite, and very wise, and very philosophically peaceful, and above 
all, walking rigidly by my own published creed. And yet, were 
you to meet me, you would see me as weak and inconsistent as 
the mass; possessing it may be a little more book-wisdom, yet 
drawing but scanty profit from its teachings, and that alas! like 
many other moral dyspeptics, I rise from the banquet of philosophy 
and poetry, and turn to my daily duties with a sick and troubled 
spirit. On the other hand, I conceive you to be the very jewel of a 
reader; kind, candid, and tasteful, discerning all beauties, overlook- 
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ing all deficiences, and blinking at all faults. And yet you may 
be dull by nature, or censorious by habit, or — pardon the para¬ 
dox— ignorant by education. Or while at a favorable moment 
you might be the beau ideal whom I wish, nay, one who would 
admire my productions as much as I do myself, yet at this present 
time you may be tired or sick, morose or sleepy. You may be 
harassed by duns, impoverished by depreciated stock, or unfortunate 
in love. Apollo shield me from your mercies at such an hour! 
You may admire only tales, or worship nothing but poetry, and pass 
over my essays with cool contempt. You may be a hypocrite, con¬ 
demning the whole for the worthlessness of a part, or an irreverent 
Mezentius, binding my genius to the dead body of scholastic rules. 
Your charity may mark all that is stupid as original, and stigmatize 
all that is brilliant as a plagiarism ; as if with a dictionary of seventy 
thousand words before me, and the privilege of coining new ones 
at will, I could not weave them into sentences for myself. Lastly, 
you may be an author yourself, possessing a little professional 
jealousy, and glancing over these pages, not for salutary instruction 
or quiet enjoyment, but in order to discover something which you 
have said, or could say better, or to find some jewel which you may 
filch, file, and reset for your next public appearance. While there¬ 
fore the actual character and acquirements of both might, upon a 
personal acquaintance, induce a mutual contempt, yet standing in 
our present attitude of mysterious and respectful distance, we 
regard each other with a reverent awe; and ignorance, the main 
element of the sublime, envelopes us in an atmosphere of misty 
grandeur. In this relation our mutual feelings are refined and 
softened into something more humanized, kindly, and regardful. 
Prudently banishing from our intercourse the ‘ familiarity that 
breeds contempt/ you think I comprehend all I write of, and I 
believe you to appreciate all you read. 

I have another reason for the preference I have expressed; a 
reason individual to. myself, and arising from the fact that whenever 
I attempt to repeat a good tale or perpetrate a witticism, I feel 
irresistibly impelled to laugh as heartily as my hearers. This habit 
partly results from the latent promptings of my nature, and is partly 
based on principles of consistency and sound reason. How the 
unnatural and preposterous idea arose that a man should not laugh 
at his own jokes, I cannot imagine. As well require the tragedian 
to wreathe his countenance in smiles, or request the preacher to 
enforce his illustrations by a grin, and clinch his entreaties by a 
horse-laugh. If a bon-mot is made more effective by proceeding 
from a mouth of chiselled sternness, and by no premonitory gleam 
of mirth dawning on a countenance of cold stolidity, then an appeal 
to our tenderness should also be rendered more pathetic by the 
dancing of a merry eye and the sun-light play of joy upon the 
face. But I deny the heightening effect of contrast and surprise in 
the one case as in the other; and if in respect to humor it has 
become a prevalent notion that one’s looks should contradict his 
thoughts, it results only from the envy and perverseness of man- 
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kind. How can one be expected to impose the unnatural and 
painful rigidity of marble on his features when his soul is shaking 
with laughter ? Away with hypocrisy and affectation! Away with 
a direct tax on wit! Away with the barbarous law that punishes 
the humorist as if he were a criminal, and constrains him for the 
offence of amusing and fattening others with his jests, to grow lean 
himself by the suppression of his mirth! It is like forcing the giver 
of a generous banquet to starve amidst his own bounty. It is like 
forbidding an author to read his own works. Horrible ! 

But look at the farther advantages of the natural system of 
things. First, laughter like tears is contagious, and often a poor 
joke would elicit peals of merriment, did the joker himself set a 
noisy example. Now no one will v deny that he who adds to the 
laughter increases the happiness of men. Secondly, this practice 
would spare the true wit the mortification of seeing his brightest 
sallies responded to by unmoved faces, in consequence of his audi¬ 
tors mistaking the time to laugh. It would also be a great kindness 
to the would-be humorist, since some would be induced through 
charity to join in his cachinnations, and not by sullen silence leave 
him abashed, and fearful of having been foolish instead of witty. 
Thirdly, many are too dull to comprehend a witticism, and yet 
were a charitable signal given them they could roar quite apropos , 
and pass for men of sense and penetration. How often have I 
pitied the ludicrous distress of a poor fellow, who lacked the olfac¬ 
tories to smell a jest, and from the grave looks of the speaker was 
in perplexity whether to laugh or not. To such the custom of the 
wit’s starting with a significant hem , much more with a pregnant 
laugh, would bring infinite relief. Fourthly, there are many green- 
eyed fellows who cannot bear the wit of others: 

‘ Men of such sour and vinegar aspfcct^ 

They will not show their teeth in way of smile, 

Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.’ 

Now these wretches would be shown up in their true colors, would 
wits only comply with the impulses of nature ; and if any one, after 
receiving his cue from the promptings of the jester himself, should 
still refuse to laugh at a good hit, he would be known and marked 
as an envious, malignant cur, whom all good men should shun. 

My desire to set this strangely misapprehended matter in its true 
fight has led me somewhat astray from my purpose, which was to 
show with how much more grace I can be funny with the pen than 
with the tongue. For notwithstanding all the excellent reasons I 
have just given for one’s laughing at his own wit, I am well aware 
how strongly the prejudices of this age run against my doctrine. I 
therefore abandon conversation, in which I must perforce laugh at 
whatever seems laughable, whether proceeding from myself or 
others, and take refuge in print, where, however facetious my 
remarks may be, you can imagine my features to wear a still and 
stony coldness. Moreover, in the cut-and-thrust warfare of oral 
intercourse, my faculties are often so surprised and scattered that I 
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am too late with my rejoinders. The blow is aimed, and the exe¬ 
cution done before I can draw the sword of repartee, not to say 
parry the assault, and ‘ carry the war into Africa/ Nay, I have 
sometimes discovered no apposite counter-thrust till a whole day 
thereafter, and even then would have made my tongue 

* Shed fast atonement for its first delay,’ 


had it not seemed too much like taking my enemy at a disadvantage, 
or stabbing him in the dark. Now on paper I can be facetious at 
leisure, and satiric at my ease. I can take deliberate aim at my 
antagonist with a rifle, clear his intrenchments by a shower of 
grape-shot, or pour in upon his entire encampment a continual and 
deafening cannonade. These are great advantages for me. And 
you are not compelled on penalty of dullness to comprehend a joke 
on the instant, or obliged for friendship’s sake to laugh heartily and 
long. You can take the printed witticisms to your chambers, study 
them as you would a problem in Algebra, and according to their 
pungency smile or roar to your liking. Nor are you forced, as in 
conversation, to sit, the victim of boredom , listening in unutterable 
torture to the thousandth repetition of the same stale jest. For the 
wit which you find in print is a ceaseless fountain of merriment in 
your own possession, always accessible and never obtrusive, and 
from which you can quaff as often or as seldom as you please. If 
ever I publish a book I intend, for our mutual accommodation, to 
add to the usual typographical marks a sign of risibility, consisting 
of a fat face, with puffed cheeks, a wrinkled mouth, and half-slnit 
eyes, impressed at the commencement and close of each sentence 
in which I mean to be witty. I can see no sufficient reason w T hy 
an author should not give his readers some directions where they 
are to be merry as well as where they are to be astonished or 
inquisitive. 

As therefore intercourse by writing is so far superior to conversa¬ 
tion by the tongue, I hope the former may soon exclude the latter 
from society. I long to see the time when every man shall have 
his own portable printing-press, embalm the creatures of his mind 
in an inky condiment, stamp the life-giving signature of lead upon 
their foreheads, and lay them away for immortal preservation in 
their paper shrouds. And even now the happy era has begun; for 
paper is cheap, and publishers are kind, and the mines of Missouri 
are exhaustless. Soon may you, O reader! imitate my example, 
and passing from your book-worm existence of gluttonous inaction, 
become an industrious silk-worm, devouring the leafy bloom of the 
Phoebean laurel, and spinning from your own fancy the glittering 
filaments of imperishable thought. After passing your manhood 
in this honorable toil, in your old age may you feast on your 
own fruits in the bower yourself have planted; as a caterpillar 
springs from its mouldering cerements and becomes a child of air, 
waving its gorgeous wings in the sunshine, and banqueting on the 
brightness and fxagrancy of flowers. What a glorious era, when 
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every one shall make it his business by profession to write new 
works, and the recreation of his leisure to read them! I have only 
to implore your compliance with one reasonable and modest request, 
which is, that every man will reserve from composing and reading 
his own writings time enough to peruse and admire mine. 

Permit me now to make a few remarks, referring first to my 
style, and secondly to your duties. You must allow me to write in 
my own way, which is to set down all my thoughts, and as it were 
Daguerrotype my mind. I know the rhetoricians talk a great deaL 
about condensation and expurgation. But I must think this con¬ 
ciseness a villanous kind of virtue. I should deem it a mean par¬ 
simony to bestow only a part of my disposable means on the poor. 
It were but a shabby excuse to say I fear the gift may be unwor¬ 
thy. This is the old subterfuge of the niggard. My generosity 
prompts me to give all, and it is for you to decide on the value of 
the donation. I may say with Dogberry, that ‘ truly, for mine own 
part, were I as tedious as a king I could find in my heart to bestow 
it all on your worship.’ ‘ Brevity,’ says the adage, ‘is the soul of 
wit; ’ but then prolixity is its body, and as the soul is invisible and 
impalpable, it follows that the only wit which can be seen and felt 
is of the diffusive kind. Beside, have you not the glorious privi¬ 
lege of skipping; the imprescriptible and immemorial right of all 
readers ? And how know I what to admit or what exclude ? Au¬ 
thors are proverbially blind, and Milton’s sad mistake in preferring 
his glass to his diamonds might be repeated by me. I therefore 
give you all, and leave you to select. 

I have a truly fatherly affection for my mental offspring, and con¬ 
sidering each thought as a child I cannot bear tp destroy it. I may 
amputate some supernumerary limbs and cauterize a few excrescent 
adjectives, which detract from the strength and beauty of its figure; 
but the essence and frame-work of the idea itself must remain. I 
may take the liberty of licking their rickety forms into shapeliness, 
and I may even combine two or more imperfect formations into a 
sort of Siamese-twin-ship; but as for exterminating life, ’t is too 
revolting. Sooner than be guilty of infanticide, or rather of Jilicide, 
(for be it understood that my conceptions are all masculine,) I will 
clothe them and expose them to the tender mercies of the critics. 
The moment they make their appearance I examine if they have 
within them the principle of life, and if I can discern in their baby- 
faces the miniature features of their father — the serious-mirthful 
eye, and the expression ever shifting beneath the April sky of 
thought— I embrace the little Polygons with a gush of paternal joy. 
I cannot lodge them all in the narrow chambers of my brain, nor 
trust them to the chance-charities of a careless audience. To 
imprison them in their natal dungeon, or send them through the oral 
channel to roam unheeded among the myriads of their bodiless and 
homeless kindred, would be consigning their infant beauties to 
speedy dissolution. But ‘ litera scripta manet .’ I therefore dress 
them all in black, as a mourning-suit for their own depravity, and 
bundle them off to the Foundling-Hospital-General of Type. 
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There, if worthy, they can maintain themselves; if unworthy, it is 
their own fault not mine. I have fulfilled all the duties of a father, 
and they must take their chances among their jostling brotherhood. 

The only mode in which I can prevent my philoprogenitive pro¬ 
pensity from overrunning all bounds, and crowding the thorough¬ 
fares of mind with an ill-formed, shivering and helpless population, 
is by refusing to become a father. There is no law in the Republic 
of Letters compelling me to increase the numbers of an already 
over-thronged community, and I am bound by no principle, either of 
philanthropy or justice, to give life to a non-existent and merely 
supposable offspring. Shade of Malthus, I greet thee ! 

Now if you think that this indiscriminate and unrestrained out¬ 
pouring of my thoughts on paper is a bad style, contrary to all rules 
and productive of all vices, I have to tell you that I know it full 
well, and am sinning with my eyes wide open. I know that Aris¬ 
totle would start in horror at the avowal of this monstrous practice, 
and Longinus run for his life from this overflow of pearls and mud 
and water to the pure and equal fountain of Hippocrene. But no 
such hoof-smitten well-spring of genius gushes from the soil of my 
fancy; and the question with me is, whether I shall permit my rivu¬ 
let to flow freely where and how it lists, or force it in tiny jets 
through the mouth and nose of a garden-Triton. I might whit¬ 
tle and trim and prune and lop, till my little tree should be a fac¬ 
simile of a thousand other little trees that bud by system and 
grow by rule. But I had far rather my wild-wood nursling should 
be fanned by the gales of capricious thought, and bloom in wild 
luxuriance beneath the sunshine and the dew of unforced smiles 
and tears, than to see it vegetating in a rhetorical hot-bed, now 
stimulated and now stinted, till reduced to symmetry by the mea¬ 
sures of criticism, and tortured into loveliness ‘ secundcm artem .’ 

But however bad may be this style, I know not but I shall effect 
as much good by writing ill as well. The taste is formed no less 
by familiarity with the incorrect than the correct. The comparison 
of the faulty with the faultless is the only sure method of basing 
your belief upon principles and converting your judgment into 
knowledge. Is it not also as great pleasure to censure as to praise ? 
And has not the study of so many perfect models rendered every 
writer so complete a master of style that criticism has nothing left 
to carp at? Penny-a-lincrs have improved on Goldsmith, and attor¬ 
ney’s clerks left Junius in the back-ground. Would it not be charity 
to throw an occasional bone to the rusty fangs of reviewers, whom 
these days of scriptural perfection are threatening with death by 
inanition ? I am tempted to write faultily on purpose, in order to 
give you the exquisite gratification of malice, and exalt you in your 
own eyes by a flattering self-comparison. For myself, I confess to 
so large a transmission of impatient and malignant vanity as to feel 
a secret pleasure on discovering bombast in Johnson or looseness in 
Addison. It brings them down from their unapproachable emi¬ 
nence into a speaking distance with ordinary mortals. A shameful 
confession, but possessing the rare merit of being true. Now I 
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suppose the same state of things to exist in a measure between 
you and me; that is, you who are beneath me in the art of word¬ 
weaving find your inferiority diminished, and you who are above 
me feel your preeminence increased by all the faults you may 
detect in me. Even were I to draw from you the exclamations: 
‘ What a heavy fellow is this ! * * What an unconscionable driveller! * 
I might indeed be mortified at my want of talent, or shocked at 
your deficiency in taste; but I should instantly credit myself to your 
gratitude for having done you a kindness. 

I come to your duties. If I chance to say any thing abhorrent to 
your prejudices, you will do well to distrust yourself, and consider 
whether I may not have caught glimpses of a later and better light 
than you. How know you but I have received a scipn of Transcen¬ 
dentalism from the nursery at Boston, or imported a quintessential 
sprig of doctrine from Germany; the natal soil of neological shrub¬ 
bery and father-land of clairvoyant philosophers? By the very 
position we assume, I occupy the chair of a teacher, and you are 
bound to listen with the open ear and respectful demeanor of a dis¬ 
ciple. If you choose to write, and I can find time to read, I will 
hearken to you in your turn. If I assert any thing contradictory to 
what you think your knowledge, have the grace to hesitate before 
you condemn. Reflect on the long-accredited infallibility of authors; 
the well-known universality of their acquirements; and the utter 
improbability of my appearing before an Argus-eyed public, to 
maintain doctrines which I cannot prove, and assert facts which I 
do not know. If your knowledge be absolute and axiomatic in its 
nature, consider that as in Algebra there are two answers to every 
binomial equation, the one positive, the other negative, and both 
demonstrably true; and as there are two political parties in this 
country opposed to each other in every point, and both undeniably 
and entirely in the right; and as there are innumerable antagonist 
opinions on every thesis in philosophy and religion, all which have 
been clearly proven, and must of course be classed among admitted 
and irrefragable truths; so of the little matters which I discuss, my 
assertions and their reverse may both be correct. And however 
incompatible our opinions may be, I will admit the correctness of 
your propositions provided you concede the truth of mine. But I 
can strain civility no farther: I will halve no differences nor deduct 
one tittle from my infallibility. I am the physician administering 
the dose, and you are the patient, and, by the law of immemorial 
custom, must swallow. If you attempt to prescribe for yourself, 
much more to compound pills for me, all ideas of gradation are 
destroyed, and we are at once thrown from our ethical balance, and 
go spinning round in the demoralizing whirl of a dizzy revolution. 
The literary world becomes an inverted cone, with the author 
pinned to the earth by the apex, and his readers dancing in insurgent 
triumph on its sky-ward base. 

If any passage appears to you as dull, consider it a piece of latent 
wit, whose point is too fine for your obtuse perceptions. If any 
von. xx. 15 
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remark seems unintelligible, never for a moment suspect there is no 
meaning there, but rather a pregnant sense lurking with Truth at the 
bottom of an unfathomable well. If you think I employ any word 
in an'improper application, or weave my thoughts in inelegant 
phraseology, pause and consider whether it be probable that with 
the whole English language to select from, backed by a carte blanche 
on foreign tongues, I should choose any but the purest and most 
appropriate terms. Rely on it, the expressions you would censure 
have a beauty and significance all incomprehensible to you, and are 
the very best that could possibly be employed. Should you meet 
with any thing which, after the exertion of all your charity for my 
motives and all your respect for my authority, is still abhorrent to 
your principles or disgusting to your taste, you must consider me as 
indulging in a vein of ironical wit; and in general whatever you 
like you must regard as being seriously advanced, and all that you 
disapprove of, as uttered only in a spirit of humorous badinage. If 
you adopt these benevolent and equitable principles in your judg¬ 
ments upon me, we shall float swimmingly down the tide of thought; 
and should our positions ever be reversed, I promise to reciprocate 
your kindness in full by the measures of the same golden rule. If 
you are afraid of being deluged by an excess of words, your secur¬ 
ity lies in the certainty of my stopping with the cessation of my 
ideas. And I not unfrequently reach * this consummation devoutly 
to be wished/ For I have often been driving my mental phaeton, 
Jehu-like, along what I thought a broad and extended thoroughfare, 
when suddenly I have bolted, smash ! — horse, vehicle, and driver, 
pen, paper, and mind — against the end of a cul de sac. 

I have lately conceived a bold and illustrious idea, which I hope 
may not prove my ruin. It is that of writing poetry ! Sometime 
since I perceived that my words in common conversation often slid 
as of themselves into the jingle of rhyme, and the delight of my 
surprise at the discpvery was scarce inferior to that of Moliere’s 
* Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ on finding that he had been talking 
prose all his life. Determined to cultivate my hitherto unsuspected 
talent for poetry, I procured a Rhyming Dictionary, and by dint of 
much hard labor, with an occasional breeze from Apollo, I have suc¬ 
ceeded in producing some very tolerable verses. Long familiar 
with the poetry of others, I am sufficiently confident of their har¬ 
mony and prosodial correctness, and my only fear is lest like 
iEsop’s mask they have no brains. My method is to take the pret¬ 
tiest chiming words and set them under each other as the conclu¬ 
sions of so many projected lines. I then fill up the rest of the line 
with other words of mellifluous rotundity, paying less regard to 
their sense than to their music. After accustoming myself for a 
time to write melodiously, I think I can venture to infuse a little 
meaning into my language, and hope at last to fetter full-grown and 
perfect ideas in rhymes whose inward richness shall equal their 
outward glitter, and whose sounds shall be a sweetly-swelling echo 
to their glorious sense. This is the method taken by all consum- 
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mate poets; and should it be equally successful with me, the world 
may be grateful to John Walker, high-priest of the Muses, for a 
rich accession to its stores <M pleasure, as I shall have to thank him 
for a letter of introduction to Phoebus Apollo. 

Blessed be Cadmus, author of letters, and decuply blessed be 
Faustus, father of type ! By the first Grief may exhale its sorrows 
in inky tears, and Mirth difiuse the contagion of its laughter. Affec¬ 
tion may waft its warm breathings to the absent and dear one, and 
Malice spirt its venom to the ends of the earth. By his mystic 
characters spirit is enabled to converse with spirit, and through the 
avenues of the eye or ear soul may be melted into soul. But the 
second has bestowed on the intellect of man a tenfold power of 
action and a tenfold durability of life. By him the earth becomes 
the temple of deified Genius, and Virtue is engraven on the mem¬ 
ory of ages. By him the historian has become the autocrat of 
Russia , and the poet sways the empire of Morocco. By him even 
Dullness may attain the immortality of paper, and Folly be en¬ 
shrined in an eternity of calf-skin. Mercurial thoughts impressed 
on a layer of lead experience a marvellous chemical change. The 
subtility of the one unites with the solidity of the other, and com¬ 
bining in a kind of fixed volatility they form a substance of airy 
gravity, and fadeless coloring, and imperishable firmness. Upon 
the application of a little ink and paper those lifeless forms spring 
from their metallic graves in a wondrous resurrection, and walk to 
and fro over all countries, and up and down through all ages of our 
world, invested with unchanging beauty and filled with invulnerable 
life. Sometimes indeed the type shadows out an antetype of its 
own nature; the substratum and the stratum are equally dull, discol¬ 
ored and heavy; and one would imagine that the stamp and the 
thought were both dug from the same leaden mine, and moulded in 
the same dingy matrix. 

‘ Ohe ! jam satis !* we are both inclined to exclaim. I will there¬ 
fore conclude, but with a little more of seriousness. It is very 
possible that the art of printing and the multiplication of books are 
of but small advantage to mankind at last. We read more and 
think less. Instead of studying out and exhibiting in practice a 
system of moral doctrine for ourselves, we find one every where 
ready made to our hands. These chance-found creeds of action 
are of little value in our eyes, and perplexed by their contradictory 
directions we neglect them all. We read and write, and talk like 
angels, and satisfied with this barren morality of the eye and pen 
and tongue, we live by the promptings of our own wayward hearts. 
If the art of printing has given to the voice of Truth a celerity of 
transmission and a universality of utterance unknown before, it has 
also winged the words of Falsehood with the same trackless speed, 
and imparted to its tones the same omnipresent power. They 
spread coextensive with and counter-operative to each other, and 
the poison and the antidote grow every where side by side. Men 
are left equally free as before to gather the one or the other; and 
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while the will remains as corrupt and the passions are as powerful 
as ever, I know not that the profusion of their wealth has aided the 
discrimination of their choice. MankindWiave always known enough 
of their duty and their interest; and while they have been wilfully 
deaf to the mandates of the one and the allurements of the other, 
I cannot see by what moral process an accession to their knowledge 
will prove an addition to their virtue. Our acquisitions have been 
mostly of gross material truths, and not all the libraries of Europe 
have healed up the gangrene of our deep depravity. And were 
the overhanging skies converted into a printed scroll; its blue space 
all crowded with the counsels of wisdom; our eyes would still be 
dark with voluntary blindness. Were the earth around us engraved 
all over with salutary teachings, with exhortations to goodness and 
warnings front sin, our feet would still wander among the paths of 
vice and stumble over the mountains of error. Were we like the 
ancient Jews to write our duties on our door-posts and our lintels ; 
were we to tapestry our walls with the lessons of Virtue, and line 
our garments within and without with grave phylacteries, we should 
still knowingly transgress them all. Were the decalogue inscribed 
upon a bandage and pasted on each man’s forehead, encircled by 
the golden rule, he would still meet his neighbor, and after reading 
the comprehensive law of truth and justice and love, would lie to 
him with his tongue, and cheat him with a kiss, and hate the image 
of his God. Am I extravagant ? Why they are already written by 
the finger of our Maker in most living letters, on all the sky, and on 
all the earth, and on his own glorious resemblance in the features of 
his creature, man. The truth, that truth which is essential to our 
life, is legible enough in all the works of nature; and they who 
through prejudice or passion refuse to read it there, w r ould still be 
blind though its characters were emblazoned over all the parts of 
space, and traced by the forked lightning upon our very eye-balls. 
Ah ! the voice of Conscience has in all ages uttered its pleadings in 
the heart’s still chambers, and they to whom that inbred monitor 
has whispered in vain would still be deaf, though every atom of the 
universe were vocal with a warning cry. 

Short-sighted then are those enthusiasts who dream that the 
diffusion of mere knmvledge will spread a corresponding flow of 
happiness and virtue among men. If unblessed by an efflux from 
the Fountain of moral excellence above, mankind will but imitate 
the sad example of their mother Eve, and from the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge they will obtain a comprehension of the good and 
imbibe a love of the evil. In their enlarged intelligence and per¬ 
verted feelings they will be very scientific, and very civilized, and 
very wretched. With the elegant and varied culture of their minds, 
their sensibilities to pain will be multiplied and sharpened, and a 
thousand subtle miseries as yet unknown will torture and desolate 
their hearts. The social tide like the atmosphere of torrid climates 
will pass in frequent and sudden alternations from fury to repose. 
Passion will now burst his fiery way through the human kingdom, 
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and now Ennui will wave his spirit-crushing sceptre over baffled 
longings and expiring hopes. But this we trust is not our destiny. 
For before the star of knowledge shall culminate in its zenith, a 
breath from the centre of being will waken a moral renovation 
through our spiritual frame-work, and our gnarled and dwarfish 
natures shall be again what once they were in Eden; blooming all 
vigorous and fresh, and perennial in their greenness, beneath the 
continual dew of a heavenly benediction. Polygon. 


WOMAN OR WINE: 

AN EPISTLE TO THE PRESIDENT OT THE NEW-KSOLANB SOOIETY, WHO RECOMMENDED THE INTRODUCTION 0* 
WOMEN IN PLACE OF WINE AT ENTERTAINMENTS. 


* One of the two, according to your choice. 

Women or wine, you 'll have to undergo ; 

Both maladies are fatal to our joys : 

But which to choose I really hardly know : 

I have tried both ; so those who would a part take. 

May choose between the head-ache and the heart-ache.’ Byron. 


Oh ! weak and fool-hardy reformer, 

To substitute woman for wine; 

The glow of whose presence is warmer 
Than the sunniest juice of the vine. 


Believe me, less fatal are juleps 
Than women in witchery skilled; 

For there oozes more venom from two lips 
Than ever from grain was distilled. 


Who barters for beauty fiis whiskey, 

The change will he certain to rue ; 

For her eyes shed a spirit more frisky 
Than lurks in the best ‘ mountain-dew.’ 


Ah! those eves at each meeting so merry 
You ’ll find to out-sparkle champagne : 
And ringlets more golden than sherry 
Will fuddle as well the poor brain. 


More tapering necks than the bottle’s, 

With mouths more bewildering crowned, 
Will pour from their ravishing throttles 
A stream that a sage would confound. 


If wine makes us brutes, love is able 
To turn us to fools with like ease : 

If the one lays us under the table, 

T’ other brings us at least to our knees. 
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New- York, July , 1842. 


After dinner, when warmed with good eating, 
’T is woman not wine we should flee: 

* Perfect Love’s ’ a chasse-cafe more heating 
Than even abused ‘ eau de vie.’ 


Still at table some mischief she’s brewing j 
Oft feet scrape acquaintance below : 

Ah! no heel-taps so pregnant with ruin 
As those hidden taps of the toe. 


And hands, between courses at leisure, 

Make friends when there’s no one to mark : 
Ah! less poison yield grapes under pressure, 
Than fingers thus squeezed in the dark. 


As home reels the toper of beauty, 
How crimson his visage, poor elf! 
How fevered he sleeps ! how his duty 
, Is left to take care of itself! 


When thwarted, how palsied his powers, 
Till he sinks in despair at death’s door; 
Oh ! if woman her victim thus lowers, 
What, I ask, can the bottle do more ? 


No spirit so ardent as woman’s — 

So sure to intoxicate man : 

Her touch is ‘ delirium tremens,’ 

That maddens him more than the can. 


The glance of her eye is ‘ blue-ruin,’ 
Her blush is the blood of the vine, 
Her pout is a punch, in whose brewing 
Tart, sugar, and spirit combine. 


So sparkling, so heating, so heady, 

No hope for her victim appears: 

Should her smiles only render him giddy, 
He ’ll be surely made drunk by her tears. 


Not the grape-juice of Eden made Adam 
So stupidly forfeit his all; 

But the lure of his volatile Madam 
Led him tipsily on to his fall. 


Not the wines of fair Cyprus the rover 
So sure as its women beguile: 

Better rest where he is, ‘ half-seas-over,’ 
Than steer for so fatal an isle. 


O! then shun such a tempter as this is, 
Nor commerce so hazardous court: 
Who embarks on the waves of her tresses 
Will grieve that he ventured from Fort. 


Flacctts. 
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A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. 


AN ETIRI'DiT STOKT. 


'Will the flame you are so rich in, light a fire in the kitchen.* 

' Littles Man and Little Maid.' 

* What do you mean to wear at Mrs. Ball’s on Monday night?* 
said Emma Crawford to her sister Clara. 

‘ I shall have my book-muslin done up,* replied her sister. 

* Oh Clara! for Heaven’s sake get a new dress! I do hate of all 
things a washed book-muslin. Papa has paid Madame B.; so we 
can get new dresses there.’ 

‘ You can do as you please, Emma; but I shall wear my muslin. 
I am satisfied if my dress is fresh and clean ; at least I prefer it to 
running up a new bill, which there will be as much difficulty in 
settling as there was with the last. Emma, I am determined to 
suffer no longer the miseries of debt; and although I do not like to 
look shabby any better than others, I prefer the shabbiness of dress 
to the shabbiness of mind which debt brings with it. No ; for the 
future I forswear Madame B.’ 

‘ I agree with you, Clara, that nothing can be worse than the life 
we lead; but dowdy I wo' n't look! It is easy enough for you to 
talk of only desiring to look fresh and simple ; that style becomes 
you, or at least you look ’most as well; but /, I am nothing if not 
well dressed; and well dressed, I flatter myself I am something.’ 

There was some truth in this. Clara Crawford was a fair, grace¬ 
ful girl, prettier in her morning costume than evening dress; but 
never much depending on the fashion of either for additional 
charms. But with Emma it was very different. Brilliant eyes, fine 
hair, and an elegant figure, were perhaps her only positive beau¬ 
ties ; but with that degree of style, which is so heightened by dress 
that we scarcely know whether the beauty be in the girl or her cos¬ 
tume ; and certainly in a ball-room, attired in Madame B.’s exqui¬ 
site gossamers, never was there a more beautiful, sparkling, brilliant 
creature. Elegance and fashion seemed personified. And airy 
trifler that she looked, few that gazed at her suspected the impa¬ 
tient heart that beat beneath the privations and mortifications 
which her present position forced her to endure. Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford had always lived beyond their income, with family in¬ 
creasing as principal decreased. He scolding at expense and giv¬ 
ing dinners ; she talking economy that she knew not how to prac¬ 
tice ; and their children had grown up accustomed to both the 
preaching and the scolding that never was followed by example, to 
have expensive tastes and careless habits, with all the accompany¬ 
ing mortifications that lessening fortune and increasing debts can 
inflict Upon the two sisters just introduced it had produced oppo- 
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site effects: in the one a sincere desire to see a change of habits 
that she despaired of; in the other an impatient longing to escape 
such thraldom. But let us return to the discussion in which we 
left them. 

4 Beside, Clara, you only care about looking well in Harry How¬ 
ard’s eyes, and that you are sure of doing, wear what you will. By 
the way, I think that flirtation has gone on long enough; it can 
result in nothing but making you both wretched, and I advise you 
to put an end to it. ? 

1 Why must it only end in our mutual unhappiness ? ’ said Clara, 
coloring deeply. 

* Why ? Heavens! Clara, have you lived twenty-one years in 
this.world, and particularly the last twelve, and yet not learned that 
there can be no happiness with poverty ? Why ? I am sure our 
whole life, as far back as I can remember, has been a most eloquent 
commentary on that text/ 

* I fully agree with you as to the misery of living beyond one’s 

means; but with economy and industry-’ 

* And love, you would say, I suppose. I tell you wliat, Harry is 
a very agreeable fellow, and no doubt a rising lawyer. But ‘ rising * 
is not * risen; * and toiling for a small income and a small family in 
a small house, with few comforts and no pleasures, may make of 
the charming Harry a cross and fractious husband; and I have no 
doubt it will. And you, so pretty and so spirituelle, must labor 
your soul out, a patient household drudge, unless you should take 
comfort in growing snappish too/ 

4 That is a picture indeed/ said Clara, laughing, 4 which if I thought 
could ever be realized, would be enough to make me say farewell 
to Harry for ever/ 

* Well, it will, my dear; you may rest assured of that. No; I for 
one have been too long a poor man’s daughter ever to mean to be a 
poor man’s wife. I mean to marry Mr. Brown/ 

* Mr. Brown ! Oh Emma ! impossible ! Surely you cannot be 

in earnest! Low-born, vulgar in person and manner as in birth; so 
ignorant, so-’ 

‘ So rich, Clara, you may add. As to mind and manners, I must 
not think of them. The establishment is superb; the two are 
never united; one I must have, and he-* 

* If/ interrupted Clara, 4 he was even capable of appreciating you; 
if I thought he had capacity enough to love you —’ 

* Love me ! ’ cried Emma, with energy ; ‘ Heaven fotbid ! That 
would be indeed more than I could bear. No; he wants what I 
have; a wife with a name, (and that by good luck I have,) fashion, 
(which I owe to my dress,) and education, which like all ignorant 
people he reverences. Admire me he may ; proud of me he will 
be ; but love me! — Heaven forbid ! ’ 

* Dearest Emma/ said Clara, -with earnestness, ‘ do not talk so; 

you cannot mean it. When you think of his illiterate-’ 

‘ Have done, Clara, with his deficiences/ said Emma, impatient!^; 
* I know them well enough; and if I permitted myself to dwell on 
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them, I should feel with you as if they were insupportable. But 
when I put myself in rapport with him, as Mesmerists say, it is 
through Lawson’s beautiful bonnets, Madame B.’s elegant dresses ; 
through carriages, operas, and other of the blessings and delights of 
fortune; and it makes me think of him more respectfully. Emma, 
when we can’t get what we want, we must take what we can get; 
and Mr. Brown I can get, and him I mean to take.’ And in effect, 
a few days after this conversation, when Mr. Brown made his pro¬ 
posals in due form to Mr. Crawford for his beautiful daughter, 
Emma signified to her father her consent. It was not done without 
some tears; but ‘ Down! wantons, down ! ’ she said to the rebellious. 
risings of her heart, as she brushed away the drops and prepared to 
receive her lover. 

Clara deeply felt how unwisely her sister had chosen. She knew 
better than Emma how strong and deep her nature was ; and that 
the same susceptibility of feeling which made her so keenly alive 
to the little mortifications she had hitherto borne, would be redoubled 
a thousand fold when she was brought in contact with vulgarity and 
littleness, for which she would feel more responsible than she could 
now easily imagine. Mrs. Crawford had too much of the woman and 
the mother not to sigh over the sacrifice of her beautiful child; but 
she had too long suffered from one class of evils not to rank them as 
the worst of miseries. As one with the tooth-ache feels as if the 
pain could better be supported in any other part of the body, so 
poor Mrs. Crawford sighed but did not remonstrate. Though she 
could not have urged this marriage, yet as Emma had chosen it she 
did not know but that she had chosen wisely. Mr. Crawford, like 
most expensive men, thought love nonsense and money sense, and 
most, gladly gave that consent to Mr. Brown, which he only felt he 
had no right to refuse Harry Howard. 

Harry Howard had no capital but character, first-rate talents, and 
a good start in a slow but sure profession; with grace of manner 
and powers of conversation that would have captivated a less 
romantic girl than Clara Crawford. 

Mr. Brown insisted on naming an early day for their marriage. 
He had bought his article, and was desirous to have it home; and 
Emma, with the feverish impatience of a spirit ill at ease consented, 
thinking the sooner it was over the better; for then at least he 
would cease to play the lover, and she be forced to entertain him 
any longer. And finally it was decided that the marriages of the 
two sisters should take place on the same morning, that day two 
months. 

Bright shone the sun, and all things looked gay on the wedding- 
day. Enveloped in her magnificent veil, and radiant in beauty, 
Emma pledged her faith to the little mean-looking man that stood 
beside her. She slightly shuddered as she placed her hand in his ; 
but it was soon over, and she gracefully bent to receive the con- 
gijLtulations of her friends. Clara, in a simple dress of white, 
lovely in her changing color and deep emotion, gave her hand to 
him to whom her whole heart was devoted. 

VOL. xx. 16 
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And soon the bride-cake was distributed and the wedding-guests 
departed. Emma stepped into her elegant chariot to be whirled to 
her husband’s magnificent establishment, while Clara got in a hack 
to be rattled off to the small and scantily-furnished house which 
Harry had prepared for her reception. 


CHAPTER II. 

' Th* lady was too proud to weep, and too polite to swear.* Eauics. 

Although Mr. Brown is scarcely a greater favorite with us than 
with his fair sister-in-law, we must do him the justice to say that 
he was a man of unblemished reputation, (and considering that he 
had made his fortune by the pennies, that is no small praise,) clear¬ 
headed in affairs of business, and shrewd in his judgments of men. 
Quiet in his general manners, it was only when brought particu¬ 
larly in contact with him that you were forced to notice his defi- 
ciences. He was one of the many instances of which our country 
has to boast, (for it is a boast,) of men who have made themselves 
without the aid of friends or extraordinary opportunities, owing their 
success to their industry, perseverance, economy, and shrewd com¬ 
mon sense. That Clara however should think that a man of the 
lowest origin, whose very childhood, we had almost said infancy, 
had been passed in putting little gains together, whose youth and 
manhood had been unremittingly devoted to the same object, until 
success had crowned his efforts beyond even his most sanguine 
expectations, was, even with the merits we have admitted him to 
possess, no fit match for a girl of her sister’s highly-educated and 
naturally quick mind, cultivated tastes and elegant manners, is not 
surprising. Clara, perhaps from the circumstance of her attach¬ 
ment to Harry, partly perhaps from a less quick susceptibility to the 
various little mortifications and privations of home, may have under¬ 
rated the advantages of wealth as much as Emma had overrated 
them. 

Emma had now been married a fortnight, and was to see com¬ 
pany at her own house. Clara had appointed no particular day to 
receive her .visiters, as she well knew that few of her gay friends 
would put themselves out of the way to look her up in an obscure 
street and small house. She therefore was at liberty with the rest 
of the world to call on her sister. 

She had scarcely turned the comer of the street where Emma 
lived, when she saw the long line of carriages that stood before her 
door, till they reached half way down the square. It almost seemed 
as if it must be some public occasion. Clara made her way through 
the crowds that filled the spacious drawing-rooms, till she reached 
her sister. Exquisitely dressed, very much excited, and completely 
gratified, never had Emma looked handsomer. There were crowds 
of pretty women and gay men ; and all greeted Clara cordially, for 
both she and Harry were favorites; but their flattering empresse- 
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ment and eager attentions were reserved for Emma. She was now 
at the head of the most brilliant establishment in the city; and 
what dinners, what dejeuners, what fancy-balls might they not 
expect from her! Mr. Brown too—it was a proud and happy day 
for him. His feelings may best be expressed by that poetic frag¬ 
ment: * If I be I, as I suppose I be/ Well might he doubt his 
identity, when one of the prettiest women, and of one of the 
proudest families too, was his wife, and the carriages of all the 
fashion and half the wealth of New-York stood before his door. It 
repaid him for all- But recollections and reflections are some¬ 

times invidious. Let by-gones be by-gones. 

Clara was to remain to dinner, when Harry was to join her. It 
was of course Emma’s first party, and the circle invited were the 
choicest flowers of Fashion’s hot-bed. Nothing could exceed the 
elegance of the dinner-service, the splendor of the plate, the bril¬ 
liancy of every thing. Emma presided with a grace and animation 
that diffused itself among her guests, and the dinner was uncommonly 
gay and agreeable. All went off admirably. As for Mr. Brown, he 
behaved so quietly that nobody noticed or thought of him; and 
when Clara left the house to walk home with Harry, she did not 
feel quite so sure as usual that Emma had done such a wrong 
thing, or made such a terrible sacrifice. At least she hoped and 
was inclined to believe that it had its compensations. Harry and 
she had had a pleasant day. As we have said before, they were 
favorites; it was their first appearance in society since their mar¬ 
riage ; they had received a good deal of attention, and they walked 
home merrily discussing the events of the day. As they entered 
their own little parlors, Harry glanced round and half-smilingly 
said: * It must be confessed they are very small, Clara.’ But she 
gaily answered: ‘ Dear Harry, they are large enough to contain a 
world of happiness.’ Harry had almost trembled for the contrast ; 
but the happy tone, * the eyes bright with their fond joy,’ which she 
turned upon him, reassured his jealous heart; and as he drew his 
lovely wife toward him, proud and perfect was his happiness in the 
devotion of this pure and noble girl. 

‘ Dearest, dearest Clara-’ But lovers are proverbially prosy. 

Let it suffice to say, that Harry and Clara had been cooped up in 
their little two-story house, eighteen feet wide, a fortnight, and still 
thought themselves the happiest of the happy. 

The next time the sisters met, it was at Clara’s — Emma’s first 
visit to her sister. She hesitated after she entered, before seating 
herself, supposing that she was only in a passage-way leading to 
the parlors; but observing that Clara gathered up her work from 
the sofa, she recollected herself, and took a place beside her. 

1 And how is Harry ? Charming as ever, Clara ? And where is 
he ? ’ —were Emma’s first questions. 

1 Oh very well ,* as lively as usual, and gone to the office long ago/ 
f Long ago! why it is very early; not yet eleven o’clock. I came 
early, on purpose to catch you before you went out.’ 

‘ Yolir ‘ early ’ and our ‘ early ’ mean very different hours, Emma. 
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Harry’s profession is a laborious one; and with only one woman 
and the boy who let you in, I have a good deal to attend to. So 
we breakfast at seven, that we may have a long day before us.’ 

‘ Why what in the world can you do, Clara ? How can you 
manage with but one woman ? ’ 

* Better than you could imagine, Emma. By keeping every thing 
in its place, seeing every day that nothing is omitted which should 
be done at the right time, there is not much to be done. Then I 
go every day in the kitchen to give my directions, and frequently 
teach the cook how to dress properly whatever we may have for 
dinner; for I choose, small as our dinners may be, that they shall 
be well cooked, hot, and neatly served. In short, that Harry shall 
not find in his i small house, few comforts and no pleasures,’ as you 
once threatened me.’ 

‘ Well then, I suppose when Harry comes home you tell him how 
smart you have been, and he admires you ? ’ 

* No, I never bore Harry with my household details. We are not 
run so hard for conversation yet; and I do not mean that he shall 
ever associate me with the idea of ‘ household drudge.’ He does 
not tell me of the plague^s of his business; it would be hard indeed 
if I were to tease him with my house-keeping. No, I have always 
something pleasant to tell him, and a cheerful parlor to receive 
him.’ 

* Very good taste that, my dear, and good sense too; for men so 
soon get used to seeing their wives manage and economize, that he 
might expect it after the necessity for it had passed away.’ 

‘ I am not afraid of that* 

‘ Well, well; you are on the safe side? and there is no use in 
spoiling even Harry. But Clara, if he is doing well in his profes¬ 
sion, why did he take such a wee bit of a house as this ? ’ 

* We preferred a small house and plainer furniture, with the 
few hundred extra dollars he could afford spent upon the little 
pleasures and luxuries that we must forego if we took a handsomer 
house. You know Harry loves music as dearly as I do; and when 
he has been weary with a long day’s hard work, a couple of hours 
at the opera delights and refreshes him. Then we can give our¬ 
selves the new books ; and indeed Emma, you can hardly conceive 
the numerous little indulgences we are enabled to enjoy in conse¬ 
quence of taking this * wee bit of a house.’ 

Emma’s carriage was.before the door, and she asked Clara to 
pay some visits with her. They talked much, and as Clara thought 
at the time, freely; until she remembered afterward that all freedom 
of communication had been on her side; that her sister had only 
talked of general matters; made but slight allusion to her own 
affairs, and none at all to her husband. She felt uneasy at this 
reserve, which was not natural to Emma’s character, and happiness 
is ever communicative. 

Alas! what could Emma have to communicate? As to her 
establishment, she had already ceased to think of it. The absence 
of the elegance and luxury which now surrounded her had been 
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felt as a grievance, it is true. But does it follow that their posses¬ 
sion was positive enjoyment? Not at all. It was merely the 
absence of pain, and nothing more. And of her husband could she 
talk ? Formerly her mortifications and sorrows had been of a kind 
which she could detail to Clara, ask her sympathy, and receive her 
consolations. But not even to Clara could she now unbosom her 
heart. They were of a class she had scarcely contemplated before, 
or never at least that she should feel them as she found she did. 
She could not dwell upon the ignorance and narrow-mindedness of 
her husband; upon the innate vulgarity that betrayed itself in almost 
every tone and word when not under the constraint of his * com¬ 
pany manners: * (odious term !) In society he said little, and that 
little slowly, that he might be sure his phrases were grammatical, 
and could pass muster before they escaped his lips. But was this 
constraint to last always ? By no means ; the man was mortal, and 
indemnified himself at home for the efforts he made abroad. Emma 
had too high-toned a mind and too proud a heart to complain of her 
husband; and there necessarily arose a reserve between the sisters 
that had never existed before. 

In the course of the following week the Howards dined with 
Emma ‘en famille.* Trusting to the prudence of her husband’s 
usual manners in society, she had invited a couple of gentlemen, 
one of them a foreigner of distinction, to meet them. Conversation 
was general and became animated, until even Mr. Brown caught 
the spirit; and rarely did his words come so fast, and sadly were 
they misplaced, and misapplied in a manner that brought the quick 
color more than once to the cheek of his beautiful wife. 

Some slight allusion was made to a very second-rate novel which 
it seemed some of them had not read, but which unfortunately Mr. 
Brown had. It was an unusual circumstance for him to read a 
novel, and when he did, it was slowly and leisurely done; every 
incident was of importance, and stamped itself on his memory as a 
fact. And now to Emma’s confusion he entered on a detail of the 
one in question, with a prosy minuteness suspending all other con¬ 
versation, that made the blood tingle to the tips of her pretty fingers. 
Emma made up her mind as she left the dining-room, that it was 
the last time she should gather two or three agreeable men round 
her table. Henceforth her entertainments should be confined to 
those on a large scale. But she soon found that her husband was 
willing to give one or two grand dinners in the course of the win¬ 
ter, and perhaps a ball; for it gratified his vanity to display his 
wealth, and assure himself occasionally that he could command the 
beauty and the fashion of the city to his fetes. He had no idea 
however of expending so liberally the money which for so many 
years he had toiled to gain, and which nothing now but his vanity 
could have induced him to spend at all. 

And thus Emma found that she had judged most erroneously in 
supposing when she married that she was to have society, at least, 
on her own terms. She also found, as time wore on, that though 
her husband was proud of her in society, and chose to see her 
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magnificently dressed, yet she had no command of funds. He was 
one of those men who never trust their wives with money. All 
her accounts must pass through his hands, that he might judge for 
himself that there was no unnecessary expense, and above all no 
giving away ; and humiliated and indignant did Emma feel at being 
schooled and treated like a child. Vanity was his only weakness, 
and that alone could combat meanaess : all the other points of his 
character were strong, or we should rather say hard ones. The 
perseverance in business that had crowned his efforts with success, 
degenerated into pertinacity in the little details of life, which made 
his wife give up as hopeless any opposition to his plans and pro¬ 
jects : the rest of his mind was multiplication, addition, and sub¬ 
traction. Those tastes too which she had looked forward to grati¬ 
fying, music particularly; what sympathy could there be between 
them there ? And what he did not like, and what cost money too, 
she must go without. True, he followed always in the wake of 
fashion; and if an Italian troupe arrived, or Signor N.’s music, 

‘ which more than talks along the walls/ threw the gay world in a 
fever, he took Emma once to hear them because they were the 
fashion. But once must suffice. 

Books too were a forbidden pleasure ; at least she must not buy 
them. He had indeed a very handsome book-case, with some of 
the old standard works elegantly boimd, Johnson, Pope, etc.; big 
names and big books ; but the new works, the periodical literature 
of the day, she might borrow of Clara or go without. In short, he 
had no sympathy in her tastes, and no indulgence to supply the 
place of sympathy. If Emma had thought herself ‘ cabinned, 
cribbed, confined/ before her marriage, because she had wanted the 
means to indulge those elegant accomplishments that her parents 
had delighted to cultivate, what were now her emotions when she 
knew that the wiU only was wanting to gratify her ? Emma had 
not loved her husband when she married him, and her heart closed 
against him still more coldly and haughtily now. She was too 
high-principled and high-bred not to treat him always with the 
respect due to him as her husband; yet he could not but feel the 
truth, and resent not being loved, although he was doing nothing to 
gain that love ; and his eye grew cold and hard as it turned to her, 
and his first impulse was rather to refuse than gratify her. A less 
keen sense of her own superiority and his deficiences on her side, 
or a more liberal and indulgent spirit on his, and they might have 
felt very differently toward each other. 

Chafed in spirits, sick at heart, and weary of the dull monotony 
of the life she led, Emma took advantage of her husband’s absence 
from the city to spend a long day with Clara. The cheerful air of 
the house, the gay tone of her sister’s voice, the happiness that 
beamed in her eyes, formed as strange a contrast to Emma’s listless 
air and dissatisfied countenance, as did her elegant demi-toilette to 
Clara’s plain morning dress and the Scotch carpets of her little par¬ 
lors. She looked indeed like the creature of another sphere, a star 
that had lost the path of its orbit. The new books that lay scat- 
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tered around, the snug look of the little back-parlor, now converted 
into Harry’s library, and more than all, the animated conversation 
of her sister, gradually revived her drooping spirits, and they talked 
and laughed as in other days. 

The hours flew by so rapidly that both sisters were surprised when 
the dinner-hour arrived. Harry came home bringing a couple of 
friends with him; men whom Emma had occasionally seen as lions 
at some literary soiree; but from whose friendly greetings and easy 
tone she perceived were constant visiters and intimate friends at 
the Howards’. The dinner was simple and small; but so well 
dressed that daintier persons might have eaten with appetite Con¬ 
versation was easy, and occasionally warmed into brilliancy; bon- 
mot flew from lip to lip; the graver subjects of literature were lightly 
touched on, and even science glanced at And Emma observed 
with surprise that Clara joined with interest in their discussions; 
that she seemed to have kept up with her husband in the ‘ march 
of mind; ’ and that while her eyes flashed with pride at the stores 
of information and eloquence he poured forth, it was the pride not 
only of the admiring wife, but the keen appreciation of the intel¬ 
ligent companion, that lighted up her sweet face. Emma, who 
at first felt sadly behind the day, soon caught the excitement 
of the hour. Her mind was too quick and had been too highly 
cultivated, to lose its powers, as she sometimes sadly imagined, for 
the want of mental food ; though dormant her higher capacities had 
certainly been, during this year of her marriage. When she left 
the table, it was with a sense of exhilaration to which she had long 
been a stranger. There had been no husband to blush for, no 
dread of mortifications to check the flow of her spirits ; and she said 
to Clara, while assisting her to pour out coffee : 

4 You are a happy woman, Clara/ 

‘ Happy/ replied Clara; * oh Emma! I only sometimes fear that 
it is too great to last; that mortals do not merit it/ 

1 Yes, dearest! your happy tempers, your upright economy and 
constant industry, assure it to you. Enjoy it without trembling/ 

After coffee the piano was opened. It was the only article in 
the house that could be deemed extravagant; but Harry was too 
much of a lover to economize there. His wife was a highly culti¬ 
vated musician, both as a vocalist and instrumentalist. A profes¬ 
sional gentleman of merit happened to drop in, and the evening 
closed with music rarely heard in private circles. 

The talents of the two sisters had received the most careful cul¬ 
ture, but Emma, the most brilliant in all else, had rather surpassed 
her sister in music. She now found however that she had lost 
much of her powers from want of practice; and not having kept up 
with the musical world for the last year, the few songs she could 
recall were already out of fashion. And again was she surprised to 
find Clara discussing the new operas, the distinctive merits of the 
different artists, and all that world of melody which she had once 
so delighted in herself, but which she had almost believed existed 
no longer for any one, certainly not for any married woman. 
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How sombre did her own magnificent establishment strike her 
that night as she returned from Clara’s nut-shell of a house, that 
had been so full of wit, and melody, and mirth ! 


CHAPTER III. 


' I kissed it. and repressed my sigh.8 

Its father in its face to see.* Byron. 

* I T.ovE and shall be beloved! O Life ! 

At last I feel thee ! Glorious spirit! ’ 

At the close of the second year of her marriage, a new era of 
existence opened before Emma in the birth of a daughter. She 
pressed it to her heart, and as she kissed its baby-brow, felt that 
the treasures of a mother’s love were still left her. The child was 
a feeble, puny infant, with pale blue eyes and sandy hair — a min¬ 
iature of its father; and when it twisted its little features in its 
baby pains, had as much of Mr. Brown’s expression when asked 
for sixpence as one could possibly imagine in a thing so small. 

When Emma’s friends flocked around her to sip their caudle and 
look at her child, the first exclamation was: 4 How like its father!’ 
But recollection or the expression of Emma’s countenance gener¬ 
ally changed the sentence into: * No, I do n’t know who it takes 
after. Nurse, who does it look like ? ’ And Nurse invariably an¬ 
swered: ‘Sure an’ it’s the pictur’ of its mamma.’ The father’s 
heart opened to the child, and he poured forth that love upon it that 
he had never bestowed upon its mother. And now the parents had 
a mutual subject of interest that inspired kindlier feelings toward 
each other than they had ever yet experienced. The stock too of 
Clara’s happiness received the crowning cup of bliss in the birth of 
a son. 

The delicate constitution of Emma’s child, and indeed her own 
health, which had become much enfeebled, permitted her the 
excuse of passing the summer in the country; where, fortunately 
for her tranquillity, Mr. Brown’s business prevented him from fol¬ 
lowing her. 

4 Where do you mean to go tins summer, Clara ? ’ 

4 No where,’ replied Clara. 

4 What! remain in town! Are you not afraid on account of the 
child ? ’ 

4 No; my boy is very healthy; and should he be unwell, I can take 
him for a few days to Staten-Island, Nothing less than its being 
absolutely necessary for him would induce me to leave Harry all 
alone for the summer.’ Clara said no more, for Emma was going; 
and in her case she was not surprised that she should; although 
she had always wondered in her heart how the young wives of her 
acquaintance could flock off to the country for months together, 
leaving their husbands to pass their long evenings in their lonely, 
untenanted houses; if indeed, fair Clara, they do pass them there, 
which we sometimes are inclined to doubt. 
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Time wore on, and Harry (he is a favorite, and we still call him 
by his Christian name, though his years are beginning to demand 
more respect,) rose in his profession, and obtained reputation, and 
its inseparable accompaniment, increasing income. Children gath¬ 
ered round them, and Clara had now three fine boys and one 
pretty, intelligent girl. Emma had but two: her daughter and a 
noble boy. He was a superb child. His brilliant eyes flashed with 
intelligence, and his generous temper, high spirit, and bold bearing, 
gave back to his mother the key of her own nature, which she had 
never fully comprehended till she recognized it reflected upon 
hef in her own beautiful child. To say that she loved, idolized 
him, can hardly convey the idea of the intensity of her affection. 
Her whole existence seemed bound up in the little being whose 
character already betrayed the seeds of qualities stjong either for 
good or evil. Mr. Brown could not but be proud of the child, 
though the little girl continued to be his darling. There was a 
natural sympathy between their dispositions, as in their appearance. 
She was diminutive in form and insignificant in air; a gentle little 
thing, who never offered to divide her play-things, nor yet refused to 
do so when her mother wished it. Emma and her husband were on 
kinder terms since the birth of these children. She had ceased to 
struggle after the unattainable, and centering her heart in her chil¬ 
dren, had found more tranquillity than she had once thought pos¬ 
sible. 

One of their first differences about them was on the subject of 
their education. 

‘ Mr. Brown/ said Emma, * if the children are to leam French 
and music, it is time they should commence. My sister has en¬ 
gaged Mr. L. and Signor A. for her children. They are the first 
masters in the city.’ 

4 What are their prices ? * asked her husband. 

Emma mentioned their terms. 

4 Surely children of their age do not require such masters as 
those ! Inferior persons will answer as well. How on earth can 
Howard afford t© throw away his money so ? ’ 

4 He can afford the first advantages to his children; and their 
education is the last point on which my brother and sister would 
economize. If teachers who perfectly understand themselves are 
ever of importance, they are most so in giving the elements. If 
the foundations are wrong, you can never right them. No, Mr. 
Brown, it is no disgrace to be ignorant of French or music; but bad 
French and poor music are contemptible indeed. If the children 
are to acquire them at all, let them have the best teachers or none. 
Of course the best can always command the highest terms.’ Emma 
spoke boldly and fearlessly, for her spirit was roused ; and for once 
his sense of his own ignorance and Emma’s superiority conquered. 

4 Well,’ said he, 4 at least Charley needs no music. We don’t 
want to make a fiddler of him. French he may want; so engage 
Mr. L. for them both, and Signor A. for Anna.’ 

4 1 think,’ added Emma, more gently, 4 you make a mistake in not 
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letting Charley learn music too. It appears to me that one of the 
great misfortunes of our young men of wealthy families is want of 
occupation, which very much arises from their uncultivated tastes; 
and frequently mere idleness leads them into dissipation.’ 

4 If/ said Mr. Brown, kindling with anger till his little gray eyes 
fairly snapped, * if ever a son of mine thinks he has nothing to do 
but spend my money on his own idle pleasures, he will find him¬ 
self mistaken, I can tell him! No ; he shall work as if I had not a 
sixpence to give him! ’ 

Emma’s heart beat fast, and she trembled; but she knew from 
experience that opposition or discussion only stereotyped on her 
husband’s brain what she hoped might otherwise pass away and be 
forgotten. 

1 


CHAPTER IV. 


' Ur boy, thou speakest as I spoke in sin 
Before thy birth. Let me not 6ea renewed 

My misery in thine ! ' Btrojj. 

1 Clara,’ said Howard, 4 we must take a larger house next May. 
Even your prudence must be satisfied that I can afford it now.’ 

4 The house is certainly small for us, Harry ; but if we move, we 
must have some new furniture.’ 

4 Certainly. I suppose a couple of thousand dollars added to 
what we have will be sufficient.’ 

4 Oh, amply.’ 

And consequently the following May they moved into a hand¬ 
some house in a pleasant part of the city. And never was a woman 
happier; for even Clara was not insensible to appearances, nor the 
discomforts of having no pantries on her first floor. 

She had not long been settled, when her husband came home at 
an unusual hour, looking pale and agitated. Clara started: 

4 For Heaven’s sake, Harry, what is the matter ? ’ 

4 Your brother William, dearest, is ill; and you must go to him 
immediately.’ 

Clara’s youngest brother, a captain in the army, was stationed at 
Buffalo. His wife had died two years after her marriage, leaving 
him an only daughter; and it was the illness of this youngest and 
dearest brother that Harry came now to announce. 

4 1 cannot go with you, my love; but you will not mind travelling 
alone?’ 

4 Oh no ; and I shall feel easier if you are with the children.’ 

4 God grant, dearest, that you may find him better! But should 
he be as ill as from this letter I fear he is, relieve his mind at once 
from that which I know presses most heavily upon it — his child. 
Tell him she becomes our child when she loses him, to share alike 
in every advantage in my power to bestow upon her. Of your 
love and tenderness toward her he can need no assurance.’ 

Clara burst into a passion of tears, as she threw herself into 
his arms, and could only say : 4 My noble husband! ’ 
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4 You have but an hour, my love; the boat leaves at three. I 
shall write this afternoon to Mrs. Brown, as I find she is still out of 
town.’ 

Clara arrived in time to see once again that beloved brother; to 
take the load from his mind that oppressed it, and tranquillize his 
heart, beating with tender apprehension for his orphan daughter. 
Could Clara love her husband better than she did ? The gentle 
tenderwess with which he received poor William’s child made her 
feel that in the ‘ lowest depth ’ of her love there was still a ‘ lower 
deep.’ 

Emma had returned to the city before Clara had got back, and 
the two sisters mingled their tears together; but there was bitter¬ 
ness mixed with Emma’s grief. With her small family and im¬ 
mense means she had no power to serve the child of the brother 
she had loved so well. All must fall on the Howards. 

4 And so Howard has not brats enough of his own, but he must 
adopt another?’ was her husband’s feeling ejaculation on the sub¬ 
ject. 

‘ Yes, Howard has taken my poor brother’s child.’ 

4 And I suppose she is to learn music and French?’ rejoined he, 
sneeringly. 

4 Certainly; when Harry said she should 4 eat of his bread and 
drink of his cup,’ and share in all things with his children, he did 
not mean to bring her up as a domestic drudge, a kind of upper 
servant,’ replied Emma, with spirit. 4 No ; Harry Howard is truly 
noble, truly generous.’ 

Mr. Brown opened his eyes, and held his breath with astonish¬ 
ment for a moment; for the idea of educating a 4 poor relative * had 
never passed through his brain, except by way of a sneer. He 
only muttered something about 4 Howard’s being a greater fool than 
he had thought him, and that he could never comprehend him.’ 

No, Emma knew he could not. True generosity and nobility of 
soul were beyond the limits of his comprehension. The adoption 
of this child seemed to vex him. He could not get over it He 
seemed to feel it as a personal reproach. The first time he saw 
Harry, he said to him: 4 1 cannot think, Howard, that you were 
called upon to take that child. Why did you not let the mother’s 
relations keep it ? ’ 

4 1 do not know that they can afford it,’ replied Howard; 4 and I 
do not see but that it has as strong claims on its father’s family as 
its mother’s. At any rate, none of them came forward, and William 
Crawford’s child shall not beg a home while I have a roof to 
shelter it.’ 

4 You knew him then ? ’ 

4 We were at school together.’ 

4 Ah, that makes a difference,’ rejoined Brown; and he seemed 
much comforted and soothed by the idea that he had never seen 
the father, and consequently the child could have no claims on him. 

A few days after, Howard read with a smile, among the list of 
donations to the 4 Orphan Asylum,’ 4 One hundred dollars from B. 
Brown, Esquire.’ 
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The current of Emma's life had not run so smoothly for some 
years back as when we last adverted to her. Her darling son, as 
he grew out of his first childhood, grew also out of his father’s 
favor; either through some feeling of jealousy of the mother’s 
idolatry, or because he felt already a longing to see him at work, or 
probably both feelings combined. At any rate, his manner became 
stern and severe to the boy; and instead of forming a link between 
the parents, he became the cause of farther estrangement. *As we 
have said before, he inherited his mother’s nature with her talents. 
He was as proud as he was ambitious. 

‘ Dear mother, try and persuade father to let me enter college. 
Let me be a lawyer, like Uncle Howard. I was in court yesterday 
when he pleaded for that poor man; and oh mother! how I wish 
you could have heard him! Let me enter college. I do n’t want 
to go in the counting-house.’ 

‘ Dearest boy, I will do all I can, but I fear your father is quite 
decided on that point.’ And then in all the fulness of her perfect 
love she tried to reconcile him to what she feared was inevitable; 
to turn his enthusiasm into another channel, and to talk 4o him of 
‘ merchant princes ’ and the ‘ Medicii.’ But it would not do. To 
give up his studies and college for the ware-house; no! no! 
Despair was in the thought. Emma used all her powers of per¬ 
suasion and reasoning with her husband ; but the decree had gone 
forth, and change was hopeless. 

One of the points on which Emma and Mr. Brown disagreed, 
was on the propriety of making Charley an allowance of pocket- 
money. 4 No ; he thought it would make him extravagant. What 
did a boy of his age want with money ? He had never had pocket- 
money ; ’ and he seemed to remember his own boyhood only to be 
indignant at the superior advantages that his son possessed. 

Emma consulted her sister as to her management with her boys 
in that respect: ‘Certainty, Mr. Howard gives them an allowance; 
not much; but he says boys ought always to have a little change 
about them; that they like to fish and boat on Saturday; and that 
it is tempting them to run in debt or sponge on other boys, which 
Heaven forbid that ours should do, if they have none.’ No; again 
Emma found her husband impenetrable. Once when Charley 
came in, flushed with excitement, and placed in her hand the high¬ 
est prize he had just won at school, she turned to Mr. Brown and 
said: 1 He has been an industrious boy; I think he merits some 
reward.’ The liberal father put his hand in his pocket and drew forth 
a sixpence, which he pushed toward his son. The proud boy col¬ 
ored to the forehead, but did not touch it; and as poor Emma put 
out her hand to reach the piece, for from her she knew he would 
refuse nothing: 4 No! no! ’ said her husband; * if Master’s stomach 
is too proud for that, there take it, Sis ; * and he tossed it to Anna, 
whose little fingers clasped tightly over the silver. 

Charley was now fourteen, and Mr. Brown insisted that he should 
lose no more time, but enter the counting-house at once; and it was 
done. The boy had not been there a year, when his mother found 
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that his discontent and gloom, instead of diminishing, increased. 
* My dearest son/ said she, 4 what is it that depresses you so ? ’ 

4 Mother, if I must be a merchant, why did not my father place 
me with such a man as Mr. B., or Mr. C., or any body that is a 
gentleman, which Mr. Q. is not? And then he is such a mean man 
too; and mother, I do not like what I see of a merchant’s life. 
Princes one day, and running like mad after their notes the next.’ 

4 My darling boy, all professions have their toils and draw-backs, 
and all men think their’s the hardest. Would you try to be better 
satisfied if your father placed you with Mr. C ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes, a thousand times; almost perfectly happy.’ 

Once more did Emma appeal in her child’s behalf. But ‘No, 
the fellow’s always grumbling; let him stay where he is,’ was the 
reply. 

Thwarted at home, dissatisfied at the ware-house, Emma found 
to her alarm that her son was beginning to stay out late ; that his 
brow had a feverish glow that came not from healthy excitement; 
and that little bills were sent to her husband. High scenes and 
coarse invective were bestowed upon the youth, which he bore in 
sullen silence, but which produced no change of conduct, except 
that, dreading the storm and taunts he must encounter on his return 
home, he absented himself more than ever. His mother expostu¬ 
lated with him earnestly and affectionately, and it had its effect for 
the time. He dearly loved her, and could not bear to see her look 
so sad. But youth and strong passions were more powerful than 
love in that young heart. The gloomy home, the stern, harsh 
father, the absence of all that could attract a naturally gay and 
spirited lad, were more than he could bear; and he broke loose 
again more wildly than before. 

‘ Clara,’ said her sister to her about this time, 4 what does Mr. 
Howard mean to do with the boys ? Has lie decided on their pro¬ 
fessions ? ’ 

‘ He has left the boys free to decide for themselves. He says if 
they work against the grain, they never work heartily. Harry has 
entered his father’s office, and Tom received yesterday his warrant 
in the navy. Willy is yet too young to think about the matter.’ 

‘ The navy ? — and does that satisfy Mr. Howard ? ’ 

‘ Yes; it is a gallant, honorable service, and was the boy’s ardent 
wish. He is of that adventurous, hardy character, that will make, I 
think, a fine officer. Emma, I am happy in my children. My boys 
are fine, generous creatures; and my girls, for Charlotte is almost 
as dear to me as Augusta, all I could wish them.’ 

‘ Ah! Clara,’ said her sister, and she sighed deeply, ‘your children 
have had a happy home, and you and your husband are reaping the 
reward of your judicious indulgence.’ 

It is useless to dwell upon the anxieties and anguish that were 
corroding Emma’s heart; or how she prayed and reasoned with her 
husband, to induce him to adopt a new course with his son. * Surely 
his only object must be that son’s happiness.’ No; it absolutely 
seemed as if obedience to himself was the first grand object; all 
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else must be secondary to his will. And thus things went on from 
bad to worse, until at last Mr. Brown worked himself up to such a 
pitch of passion, as to declare one evening that if Charley staid out that 
night beyond half-past ten he never should darken his doors again. 

Then, and then only, for the first time since her marriage, did the 
mother and the woman, in the full force of her natural character, 
burst forth. She turned her flashing eyes fully and boldly on her 
husband, as she said resolutely, but with deep emotion: 

4 When you banish Charles for venial faults from your house, you 
banish me also. The home from which he is driven forth to wan¬ 
der houseless and go to destmction, shall no longer be my home.’ 

Her husband quailed, but added sneeringly: 

‘ And may I ask what you propose doing in such a case ? * 

1 No matter what,’ she cried, passionately ; ‘ I have acquirements 
that will always enable me to take care of myself. Only you mark 
my words ! 9 

The man was conquered; for he saw that she spoke with the 
energy of truth and passion, and was capable of acting up to her 
declaration. Perhaps he had hardly meant the threat when he 
uttered it. At any rate, it never was repeated. 

‘ Ah! ’ cried Emma, giving way to the intense anguish of her 
spirit when she was alone; ‘ am I never to know peace ? Here, 
where I had treasured up my heart, my only freight of happi¬ 
ness, is that too to be shipwrecked? Are the consequences of my 

wretched-’ She stopped; ‘marriage’ was the word upon her 

lips. 

Ah ! who can tell the end of misery entailed by one sinful act! 
Yes, we say one sinful act; for the woman who pledges her faith 
before God and man to one who in her heart she despises, sins , and 
bitterly will she be punished for that sin. This world is not all 
dollars and cents, and the home that is destitute of affection must 
be desolate and wretched indeed. 

But cheer thee, unhappy mother ! Yes, thou icilt yet have peace. 
Thy devotions and thy prayers have not been poured forth in vain 
for thy heart’s idol. Sanctified and guarded by a mother’s love, he 
will again return to thee ; and in full gratitude for thy unweary¬ 
ing patience and undying love, he will be once again the pride and 
glory of thy maturer years, the comforter and soother of thy declin- 
ing age! 


WHAT IS IT. 

My first is a short and convenient term, 

Denoting one part of a mercantile firm ; 

My next takes a vow gainst each am'rous pretender, 

And always belongs to the feminine gender; 

My third, when the fight waxes deadly and hot, 

Invigorates fools to march up and be shot; 

My whole put together is what, without doubt, 

You at this moment are puzzling your brains to find out. 
Savannah, May 5. 1S4-*. j %. r. 
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B T I RBBTM PIKSOQX. 


CANTO III. 

ARGUMENT. 

Sir Thopas through some doleful news 
His future glory clear sees; 

He eats a mighty dinner, af- 
Ter which he very fierce is : 

Against the Dragon points his lance, 

But hits a mark much higher; 

And after having cleared the mud, 

He jumps into the mire. 


Sometimes well fed, and sometimes fasting, 
O’er hill and dale our wights were hasting, 
Yet nothing worthy found, in dale or 
Hill, to experience their valor. 

Till, sad that their researches throve ill,** 
They reached one eve a wretched hovel; 
Whose dame, with poor fare and worse grace, 
Offered to act the Boniface. 

Now drew gray Night, Day’s chamberlain, 
Her shadow-curtain o'er the plain ; 

Behind the roofless old cow-shed 
The drowsy sun had gone to bed, 

And, like a choking face, his track 
Began to turn from red to black. 

Beside, for many miles around 
No other lodgings could be found; 

So here they ’re fain to spend the night, 

And stay perhaps their appetite. 


The poor crone busily bestirred her. 

And emptied for her guests her larder; 
Though sooth its bill of fare was slender, 
And none of't either young or tender. 

Sir Thopas’ jaw-teeth ne'er did play ’pon 
More unaccommodating capon, 

And the Squire's bacon was as rusty 
As, by his side, his hanger trusty : 

But mighty Hunger soon proved able 
To digest food unpalatable ; 

And when the stock of victual teas up, 
She filled deficiences with gossip. 

She asked the Knight if he had heard 
Of what had happed ? 4 No, not a word.’ 
‘ Alack-a-day !’ she cried, and straight 
Began to weep and curse her fate : 
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And named, as fast she plied her 'kerchief, 
The very thing he was in search of. 

Now ’t is well known that woman’s tongue 
By Nature is created long ; 

But when’t is stretched by grief and trouble, 
Its length is multiplied by double. 

Therefore I cannot give, verbatim, 

Facts as the old crone did relate ’em; 

But what here follows, without fail, 

Is the pith of her long-winded tale. 


She said a beast of Dragon brood 
Infested all the neighborhood, 

Whose cavernous and dreary den 
Was on the borders of a fen 
Which lay some twenty miles or more 
To the northward from her cottage door. 

That he, before the break of day, 

Of late, to her hut took his wav; 

‘ With one whisk of his paw,’ she said, 

4 He knocked the roof from off the shed; 

And before I my sons could rouse up, 

The beast had eaten both my cows up;’ 

Here, except some sad moans and mutterings, 
Her grief completely choked her utterance, 
And tears as fast ran from her eyne, 

As milk from th’ udders of her kine. 


4 No farmer near,* continued she, 

‘ Has any 4 critters ’ more than me; 

Cattle can safely keep their stalls 
Nowhere but in the castle walls; 

And thrice in person Lord Pangolpho 
Has valiantly attacked this tall foe; 

But he and all his warlike train, 

Thrice foiled, have hastened home again: 
While, each time they attacked the beast, 
He caught some two or three at least, 
And, without slacking in his course, 

Made but two bites of man and horse ! 

To think of such a horrid craw full, 

I vow! is positively awful! ’ 

Much more she told as true, though for’t 
The only voucher w T as report; 

And when at last she was exhausted, 
They went to bed : she in the straw staid. 


But Thopas was so pleased to think 
O’ the news, he could not sleep a wink. 

That lovely female figure meant sure 
To put him just on this adventure : 

The beast with one proud thought did fill him, 
That he was preordained to kill him ! 

The long-drawn hours of lazy Night 
Passed in imaginary fight; 

And as the white moon slowly sunk west. 
High rose his brilliant dreams of conquest. 

In thought, as he tossed from side to side, 

He laid shrewd blows on % leather hide : 
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At last, quicker than I can tell ye, 

He stabs him in the soft-skinned belly, 

And straight the outlandish monster, slain, 
Rolls his huge bulk prone on the plain! 

Then all the neighborhood assemble, 

With plausive shouts the earth doth tremble j 
Then his night-visiter proves to be 
A high-born, wealthy, gay Ladye, 

Who heals the wounds he got in tight, 

And loves and weds the conquering Knight! 

By the time he’d wedded his Ladye, 

The sun got up, and so did he. 

Fiercely he roused Jock, bade him speed, 

And saddle quick his warlike steed j 
Then off he started, in such haste 
That he forgot to break his fast; 

Nor did hungry Jock remonstrate, sith 
Th’ old crone had nought to break it with. 

Now, though impatient was Sir Thopas, 

His horse persisted in a slow pace. 

In vain he pushed his rowels all up 
In his lean sides, and made him gallop: 

Soon spent what speed his broken wind held, „ 
Down to a walk the gallop dwindled. 

Thus many dull hours slowly past, till 
At length they reach Pangolpho’s castle, 
Where, faint and hungry, they alight, 

But not without an appetite. 

Nor while such empty, fasting plight in, 

Felt Thopas in a mood for fighting • 

Though without doubt his lack of mettle 
Was owing to the want of victual j 
And if interpreted aright would 
Imply no slur upon his knighthood. 

For doctors and dinners both decide, 

Valor and Victuals are allied 
So closely, that the want of fother 
Always insures the lack of t’ other. 

But Lord Pangolpho, spite of dragons, 

Had cellars stored with dusty flagons, 

And larder loaded with good cheer 
Enough to last for half a year. 

So down they sat to dinner, where 
Our Knight aid justice to his share ; 

And after two-hours’ meal began, 

Well-pleased, to feel his inner man, 

Erewhile so empty, lean, and limber, 

Now stiffly braced with belly-timber, 

Brimful of beef, beer, pork, pies, porridge, 
Chops, chicken, custards, cakes, and courage, 
He inly felt himself about able 
To cope with champion so redoubtable. 


Just as he’d finished the last taste, 

A scout announced, in dreadful haste, 
That the old Dragon might be seen, 
Coming, far off, across the green: 
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Switching his tail with such dire rigor, as 
Foretold his appetite was vigorous. 

Instanter, with impatient speed. 

Sir Thopas arms and mounts his steed j 
Lays his long lance in rest, and so 
Rides out to meet th’ advancing foe. 

Across the green and level lawn 
The scaly Hell-brood thundered on, 

Crossing above his snout, swift fly 
Young lightnings when he winks his eye: 

And clouds of mist oppress the breezes, 

Mingled with sparks, whene’er he sneezes. 

He like a 1—e had six long paws, 

Armed with excruciating claws, 

That from the meadows he passed over 
Tore up the tender grass and clover: 

And brazen wings, that loud did rattle 
Over his head in march or battle. 

Like gongs in th' Astor House, whose chime 
Tells boarders it is dinner-time, 

Wide opened he his maw tremendous j 
Ye ministers of grace defend us! 

‘ Why, were there many teeth there ? * Ay, Sirs ! 
And red as blood were his incisors! 

His many-pointed molars too 
All wore the same deep gory hue, 

And ’t is supposed they all grew red on 
The kind of provender they fed on; 

Like pigs, whose bones grow red and redder, 

The more their swill is mixed with madder. 

But chief his tail caused consternation, 

*T was moulded in so dire a fashion: 

In size it was full twice the length 
Of’s body, and of wondrous strength ; 

Knotted and knobbed to make it stout, 

Like lash of cruel Russian knout; 

Or, as we read in the Almanac, 

Like the great Nahant sea-serpent’s back. 

Now with this tail he lashed his side, 

And struck fire from his scaly hide; 

Now, furious, scourged the groaning ground, 

Far scattering grass and gravel round. 

The stars, scared at his mad career, 

Became invisible from fear; 

And mild young Cynthia’s silver tip had ease 
Only by flying to the Antipodes ! 

From turret, tower, and battlement 
All eyes on Thopas were intent; 

Whose gallant steed, in swift career, 

Now to the Dragon brought him near. 

The combatants, ere the first blow’, 

F.ach darkly frow’ned upon his foe, 

While kindling bright with flashing ire, 

Each fixed eye burned with livid tire; 

When suddenly Sir Thopas’ steed 

To a dead halt changed his headlong speed; 

And under thumps, spurs, kicks, and curses, 

His stubborn stand-still only worse is. 

Loud shouts and cries, curses and clatter, 

Burst from the lips of each spectator: 
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The foe himself his speed represses; 

Behind, his long tail motionless is, 

His eyes stopped winking, nose stopped sneezing. 
His wings awhile their loud din ceasing, 

And all to satisfy his doubt 

As to what the horse could be about. 

Yet rider’s spurs, spectators’ cheers, 

And Dragon’s stare, inspired no fears, 

Nor made this brave old steed relent, 

Nor waver in his stern intent; 

But calmly, like a horse well bred, 

He stretched, and — and — then rode ahead! 

But straight the scaly foe perceives 
A strange perfume upon the breeze, 

Unsmelt before ; whereat his nose 
Indignant waxed, like Trinculo’s, 

At this solution of his doubt, 

Contemptuous, he turned up his snout; 

And as the foe now galloped near, 

The Dragon turned his dreadful rear, 

And’s tail, deliberately slow, 

Aimed at the Knight a deadly blow. 

Now, that he might so hard a thump shun, 
Required considerable gumption; 

Much more, ’faith, than Sir Knight possessed, 
When straddling such a wayw r ard beast; 

And while debating some queer crotchet, 

By which his nimbleness might dodge it, 

The knotted tail, whistling for slaughter, 

Just struck him between wind and water; 

Which means, say sailors, ’twixt breast-bone 
And eighteen inches farther down. 

The blow came with such wondrous force, 

It whipt him up from off his horse, 

And through the air swift whizzing on, it 
Sent him like cannon-ball or comet: 

Which a£ry journey took so long, 

There’s full time for our humble song 
To tell what luck the courser found, 

Before Sir Knight can reach the ground. 

When from his back our Dragon bold 
Had whisked the rider, as I’ve told, 

Appetite prompted to proceed 
And make a dinner of the steed; 

But when he saw his age, his tail, 

His ribs, and hips — they turned the scale, 

And proved the hack, beyond all question, 

Too old and tough for his digestion. 

So leaving him upon the plain, 

To hobble, solus , home again, 

He in a new direction sought 
The involuntary aeronaut. 

Sir Knight, with lance still couched, in fear 
Traversed the ambient atmosphere ; 

And so swift was his onward force, 

Birds had no time to clear the course; 

Thus many an untimely capon 
Was spitted, unplucked, on his weapon. 
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An eagle dodged him quick as wink, 

But he pierced Tom-tit and Bob-o’-link: 

An old owl, much to his surprise, 

Found himself stuck between the eyes; 

And, en passant , his heels gave knocks 
To a heron and two sparrow-hawks. 

Then, when his long course culminated, 

And down he steered wdth speed unbated, 

A black storm-cloud as he passed through, 

He split a thunderbolt in two; 

"Whose fragments, scattered far about, 

Did put three Jack-o ? Lanterns out; 

Thus saving barns, with kye and hay, 

Which that bolt would have swept away, 

And sparing hinds a horrid frightening 
At seeing their hay-stacks struck by lightning. 
At length, after a four-mile heat 
Made his parabola complete, 

Swift down he plumped, like old King Log, 

Up to his middle in a bog. 


Should now my readers make objection 
To the extravagance of fiction, 

Them I remind’t is my intent 
To err not without precedent. 

A rhymed romance who e’er did know so 
Fine as ‘ Orlando Furioso V * 

And yet its author, called ‘ divine,* 
Somewhere in Canto XXIX, 

Of Rodomont he doth affirm it, 

He ierked three miles a harmless hermit! 
And his chief hero, stranger still, 

Kicked a poor ass a mile up hill! 
Although while he thus played the fool, 
His wits were gone a-gathering wool, 

A trait which some, who judge too hard, 
Might say he borrowed from the Bard. 


Now if you keep it well in mind 
That these two were of human kind, 
"Whereas the feat you quarrel with 
"Was done t>y a beast who had more pith 
And marrow in his tail alone, 

Than any hundred men could own; 

You ought not, ye who cavils bring, 

If still displeased that every thing 
Like probability is lost, to 
Blame me so much as Ariosto. 


Now let Sir Thopas settle matters 
With mire, mosquitoes, alligators, 

And lizards, for a month ; about 
Which time our verse shall help him out. 
A promise we intend to stand to, 

And will redeem in our Fourth Canto. 

Savannah, Georgia. 


* Or who e’er knew so great a goose as 
John Hoole, for meddling with the Muses? 
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A LADY-SUFFERER ON ‘DOMESTIC SERVITUDE.’ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

Sir : Among the phrases which may be considered characteristic 
of this philanthropic age, there is one which in its literal significa¬ 
tion is used I believe principally in enlightened England, but which 
is sometimes also found useful in the metaphorical language of our 
own country. I allude to the expression, ‘ establishing a raw/ 
This is an idea which is sometimes called up even in the mild 
encounters of our milk-and-water politicians, who congratulate 
themselves upon having found or formed a peculiarly tender spot 
in an opponent’s character or temper, as affording the means of 
improving him by the application of home-touching remarks. 

Beside this kind of ‘raws/ there are some which are so thor¬ 
oughly established by circumstances, that any approach to a touch 
awakens the sufferer to a sensitiveness which appears scarcely 
comprehensible to him whose withers are unwrung. Your corres¬ 
pondent ‘ H. F.’, by a mere flourish of his pen, has called my expe¬ 
rienced housewifely nerves into such quivering life, that I must 
throw myself upon your indulgence for a corner in your Magazine, 
in which to give very limited utterance to an overflowing sold. O ! 
how eloquent I could be \ But I forbear. Yet you will not deny 
me the privilege of a short preliminary view of the ground. 

There is undeniably a great deal of work to be done in this 
world — a great deal of coarse, dirty business. The very neces¬ 
sities of life — putting luxuries out of the question — the bare neces¬ 
sities of life require daily labor of a character uncongenial to any 
thing like refinement of habits. The grand struggle, ever since 
Babel, has been who should not do this work. Those who have 
had the power have always found somebody on whom to put it off; 
and it would be hard to show that those who have been induced to 
undertake it have been made miserable by the mere labor. Where 
they have been an unhappy class, the cause must be sought in the 
evil tempers of their employers, and not in the bare accident of 
position. Involuntary servitude is of course a condition in whose 
favor nothing can be said; but voluntary labor, in the shape of 
floor-scrubbing and dinner-cooking, is no more oppressive or degrad¬ 
ing in itself than the building of houses or the tarring of ropes. 
As to rank, performing a mechanical business for which one is paid 
as surely excludes you from the supper-parties of your employer, as 
would the preparation of the dainties there displayed; and why ? 
Because the man to whose comfort or pride you contribute, and who 
in his turn assists to support your family, despises you ? By no 
means. But his associations are different — we say not superior; 
that shall be either an open or a relinquished point — but different; 
and an attempt to force union where separation is instinctive 
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would be productive of pleasure to neither party. Yet each, in •pro¬ 
portion to his mental enlargement , feels abundant respect for the 
good qualities of the other. And I can perceive but little differ¬ 
ence between this case and that of one who is hired to perform 
certain services in a family. A comfortable support, (not ‘small 
wages,’ my good ‘ H. F.,’) a comfortable support and kind treatment 
are the proper return for the activity and probity which the well- 
principled domestic feels to belong to his part of the compact. If 
there be a difference in the cases, it is only that the household 
employe , being by closer contact more continually reminded of the 
distinction between the employer and himself, is under greater 
temptation to the weakness of false pride and the sin of envy, and 
has therefore a claim to a greater measure of forbearing kindness. 

The philosophy of life is nowhere so complicated as in the 
United States, where people have one set of maxims for theory and 
another for practice; where they maintain most vehemently doc¬ 
trines akin to those of the Stoics, yet find Epicurean habits essen¬ 
tial to their happiness. What plausible and shining webs are 
woven from the axiom that all men are and forever should be equal 
in all things ! How easy is it to show (on paper) that distinctions 
in society are neither necessary nor proper; that it must be a repre¬ 
hensible pride which would make any difference between the 
laborer and the artist, the philosopher and his butcher, the architect 
and the hod-carrier! Fine-spun theories like these may be so cun¬ 
ningly devised that no flaw shall be discoverable to the logician, 
yet one touch of plain, practical common sense shall send them 
flying like a disturbed reverie. The moment we assent to the 
proposition that there shall be no distinctions in society, we decide 
that every body shall be engaged in menial labor. To have a class 
for that purpose is a contradiction in terms. Menial labor implies 
soiled clothes, coarse fingers, a stout and tasteless dress — a mind 
occupied with petty details. This at once annihilates all exterior 
refinement; and whatever does this, extinguishes the arts, and 
reduces man to the condition of the savage. And this is the state 
of things which your correspondent recommends to our complacent 
contemplation! 

Nations, like individuals, have their weak points, and this is ours. 
It is the duty of good citizens not to encourage national delusions, 
but to contribute if possible to the general enlightenment. The 
diffusion of the better kinds of knowledge is directly calculated to 
abate the evils which have arisen in the relation of master and 
servant; and I contend that those who present this subject in the 
light in which it is viewed by your correspondent, are contributing 
to retard the progress of the philosophy of life in a very important 
particular. I think those who hold the ready pen would be more 
usefully employed in showing that the contract between the hirer 
and the hiree> in the matter of domestic service, is a definite bargain, 
two-sided like any other, binding both parties with equal force, and 
no more authorizing hatred and envy on one side than haughtiness 
and rudeness on the other; than in informing the damsel who 
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glances at the Knickerbocker while she is dusting the parlor, that 
‘ far from exacting-servants being a cause of complaint, they should 
be looked upon as indications of a happy and prosperous condition 
of human affairs ! * And we are called upon too to be thankful that 
4 we live in a land where men must be their own servants, since 
every man can and will be his own master! * As rationally might 
a watch-maker rejoice that he lived where men were too indepen¬ 
dent to make springs and balance-wheels, since they could and 
would show their good sense by making dial-plates and hands only! 
We used to believe in the advantages of a division of labor, and 
there is a musty proverb which says, ‘ Order is Heaven’s first law; * 
but the school-master has been abroad in our land, and 1 nous avons 
change taut cela! ’ 4 H. F.' seems disposed to invest with Vair 

noble the silliest blunder we have ever yet made. He not only 
says things are so, but that they ought to be so! Precious doctrine 
this ! It is not the fashion to talk of 4 incendiarism * at the North, 
but if it were, I know not what a jury of housewives would call 
the Boeotian philosophy of * H. F.’ The contents of the coffee-pot 
under the administration of poor crazy Margaret would make him 
as palatable a beverage as we should be disposed to award him for 
three calendar months, at the very least. By the by, we are given 
to understand that none but the poor maniac behaved decently; of 
course any girl who would condescend to do housework well must 
be crazy. ( Three groans.) 

O! my dear Sir, (for one can feel regard for even an abstraction 
so agreeable as the Knickerbocker,) in the name of all the abused 
and hard-working ladies in the community, Mrs. 1 H. F.’ inclusive, 
let me beseech you to use your influence with your correspondent f 
Tell him that potent and valuable as are closet sages on many of 
the great points connected with the order and happiness of the 
world, there are some subjects which should be handled only by 
the practical; and that gentleman can hardly be supposed such, 
even although they may have cooked one breakfast. Our friend’s 
benevolence shines in every line of his agreeable tract, and he no 
doubt thought himself fully qualified for the discussion ; but if he 
is determined to fit himself thoroughly for an enlightened contem¬ 
plation of this most important of all the domestic relations, (except¬ 
ing perhaps that which makes dinners necessary,) I can point him 
to a region where 4 help * claims the pas in all things; where the 
mistress holds the baby while the * help ’ takes tea first, by way of 
improvement upon the daily practice of eating and drinking in the 
closest juxta-position; and where, if the table be not of patriarchal 
dimensions, the children of the family must wait, in order that the 
hired men and maids may eat with their employers. This is the 
true college for the instruction of such theorists as 4 H. F.;' and 
I shall not fail to leave my name and address at your publication 
office, in order that your correspondent may show his sincerity by 
corning at once into training. After one year’s experience under 
my own eye, I shall be willing he should write again for the Knick¬ 
erbocker on the subject of what he is pleased to term 4 Domestic 
Servitude. No theorist. 
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THE INDIAN ‘WIFE. 


BS MRS. MART 8. HBWXTT. 


The glittering dew on leaf and blade 
Flashed bright.in Morning’s beam, 

When an Indian wife unmoored her skiff, 

And launched upon the stream. 

One hand, as’t were instinctively*, 

The paddle, listless, plied*, 

The other clasped a dark-browed child 
All closely to her side. 

Afar the foaming cataract 
On her dread pathway lay; 

Her gaze was on the arch that seemed 
The portal of her way: 

And a song was on her pallid lip, 

And a wild light in her eye, 

As the current bore her swiftly on 
Adown the stream, to die. 

* There’s a dark-eved fawn in Maquon’s lodge j 

Will he miss the Bounding Doe ? 

Will the hunter’s foot be on our trail 
To the land where our spirits go ? 

* How could I brook that another there 

In my own fair home should rest ? 

That my warrior’s head should pillowed lie 
In sleep, on another’s breast? 


‘ That another’s lip should welcome him 
All gladly from the chase ; 

While my heart grew faint once more to meet 
His clasping, fond embrace ? 

* That another there her mat should spread 

Beside our wigwam fire; 

That another’s babe with mine should share 
The love of his warrior sire ? 

‘ I have borne thee forth, mv noble boy! 

From thy couch of panther’s skin; 

When the chief returns he will know the hawk 
In the eagle’s nest hath been ! 

* I have launched our birchen-bark canoe; 

We are journeying to the west, • 

We are bound to the happy hunting-grounds 
In the Islands of the Blest. 
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‘ Droop’st thou, mv child 1 Thy cheek is pale, 
Thy lips their hue forsake; 

Dost thou fear to pass the waterfall, 

Ere we reach the Silent Lake ? 

‘ Hear’st thou not soft spirit-voices call 1 
And mid the glittering spray 
Seest thou not where bright Manitou stands, 
And beckons me away i 

1 1 come! — I come ! ’ A shriek rose high 
Above the cataract’s roar; 

And the echoing hills gave back the cry 
From the forest-girdled shore. 


THE FAIR INCONNU. 


AN AUTHENTIC SKETCH. 


About four years since, on board one of the steam-boats, on her 
passage from New-York to Albany, three strangers were observed; 
an elderly man and woman, with nothing about their persons to 
distinguish them from other passengers, and a much younger 
female, who might have passed for their daughter but that some¬ 
thing in her appearance and movement occasionally marked her 
as of superior rank. The elder couple, with very few words 
of conversation, promenaded the upper deck, while the boat was 
passing through the interesting scenery of the Palisades and High¬ 
lands; and their companion kept pace with them, except when 
some object drew her to the railing on either side, the better to 
gratify her curiosity. 

Among the many loungers on the benches, some beguiling time 
with the newspapers of the day or engaged in conversation, a 
gentleman of prepossessing appearance reclined at his ease. Hav¬ 
ing no companion, it was natural that he should particularly notice 
not only the points of attraction constantly presenting themselves 
on the shores of the majestic Hudson, but also the motley collection 
of travellers who surrounded him. The young female already 
mentioned certainly could not suppose herself the object of any 
one’s curiosity, being as plainly habited as those to whom she 
evidently belonged, for all might reasonably have been set down as 
unpresuming citizens of the middling class. She nevertheless had 
drawn a greater share of the lone gentleman’s notice than he 
bestowed on others. He arose and walked the deck; they came 
frequently in contact, as each appeared intent on a common object; 
but so delicate was his conduct that suspicion of design could not 
be imagined. Common civility induced an occasional remark on 
the gentleman’s part; the young woman’s polished manner of 
VOL. xx. 19 
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acknowledging such trifling attention excited his desire to ascer¬ 
tain who she really was, for he felt assured that she must be of a 
rank above what her own plain habiliments and the bearing of her 
companions bespoke her. With these, her only communication 
was by monosyllables, and her air toward them seemed rather 
habitually commanding, while on their part the deferential could 
not be kept under. 

Urbanity naturally begets confidence among cultivated persons. 
That the gentleman was such unquestionably, his companion felt 
sure ; and she had no reserve in the intercourse which in the ordi¬ 
nary course of steam-boat travelling she expected could last only a 
few hours. She therefore freely asked information of much which 
she desired to know, and he was competent to satisfy her utmost 
inquiry. The theme naturally reverted to events of the Revolu¬ 
tionary war, as they passed by the fortresses, conjuring up the 
reminiscences of the unfortunate Andre and the traitor Arnold. 
It was now plainly to be perceived that the questioner was an 
English woman, possessing a mind of unusual strength. West- 
Point here appeared in the distance, and the gentleman had much 
to explain of the military academy, the cadets, the burial-ground, 
the accommodation for visiters, etc. 

When they neared the landing-place, the young woman, as if 
gratefully impressed by the kind pains the gentleman had taken to 
enlighten her curiosity* gracefully observed, that here their journey 
together terminated, and turned toward her companions, to whom 
she was overheard saying: ‘ I mean to stop a day or two in this 

place.’ This was not in the tone of one asking a favor, but rather 
of a person used to dictate. The good man took up his vallise, 
the wife her band-box, while she with a light hand-basket trudged 
with them toward the gang-way. 

The young woman might not have had a face formed to captivate 
every beholder with its loveliness; she might have possessed a 
figure that was totally unnoticed by all the other passengers, except 
the gentleman who had so condescendingly spoken to her; but 
there was an indescribable something about her that excited him to 
know more. His determination was instantly taken; and with 
his little carpet-bag, he landed at the same moment. The trio 
were stopped, as customary at West-Point, by the sentry on duty, 
and directed to enter their names on a slate which he presented for 
the purpose. Wherefore should our gentleman desire to learn their 
names more particularly than those of more fashionable-looking 
people going through the same ceremony ? Thus it was, however; 
but he observed nothing more inscribed than simply, ‘ Mr. William - 
son , wife , and yviecel The modest party let their betters pass 
onward, following at a moderate distance; and when the gentle¬ 
man had scrawled Mr. Anderson as his cognomen, lie went in 
pursuit. 

That he should take the same road with the young woman’s 
party was by no means extraordinary, there being as is well known 
but one. Neither was there any thing remarkable in his overtak- 
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ing them, the elder couple not being over alert, and their protege 
apparently unused to the gait of a farm-house girl or pert waiting- 
woman. With a respectful bow of recognition he might have 
passed them, but for a graceful wave of the younger person’s hand, 
and a good-natured observation that this ‘ was a pleasure altogether 
unexpected/ 

Something singularly interesting about this mysterious young 
woman compelled Mr. Anderson to slacken his pace, and offer his 
arm, which was accepted with the freedom of an old acquaintance. 
The hill being tedious to ascend, many were the opportunities of 
turning round and animadverting on the delectable surrounding 
scenery. Surely nothing can equal the charms of West-Point in 
the much-vaunted inland views of England! What *the lakes of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland present in miniature, are seen on 
a grand scale through the whole length of the Hudson. So fasci¬ 
nated did the young person appear, that if, as Mr. Anderson sus¬ 
pected, she had an incognito to observe, she was thrown completely 
off her guard. He saw in the plain girl with a close straw bonnet, 
which a milliner’s apprentice would disdain to wear in Broadway or 
Chatham-street, a superior mind, cultivated to an extraordinary 
degree. He listened to her remarks with astonishment, and fre¬ 
quently glanced inquisitively from her to the elder couple, as though 
he would say : ‘’Tis deception ; she cannot be their niece ! ’ At one 
moment she exclaimed: ‘ Here I shall stay at least a week: I 
must sketch some of these beauties ! * ‘So she is an artist! ’ said 
Anderson lo himself; ‘ I must find out who she is/ 

Well, to Cozzens’, that prince of gentleman-like inn-keepers, they 
got at last, and again Anderson consulted the book of entry, but 
with the same success as at the landing : nothing met his eye but 
‘ Mr. Williamson, wife, and niece! At dinner-time, a vacant chair 
by the niece’s side afforded him a farther opportunity of observing 
character ; and he felicitated himself that chance had brought 
him acquainted with a female far above the coquetish arts so 
usually adopted by pretty women. But if Anderson was pleased 
with the old couple’s niece, she on the other hand could not fail to 
be so with him. His address was free from that licentious bold¬ 
ness which the mustachioed dandies of the present day assume in 
their ordinary intercourse with females; nor was there any thing 
that savored of levity in his discourse with them; while yet no 
pedantry of manner stamped him vain-glorious. 

Love was entirely out of the question between the parties at the 
juncture we commemorate ; but certainly, of the host of individuals 
then under Cozzens’ roof, these two preferred the society of each 
other to all others. They possessed similar tastes, had nothing in 
common with the pleasure-hunting crowds visiting Catskill, Sara¬ 
toga, and Niagara Falls ; and in whatever spot they found themselves 
temporarily placed, they could extract from the objects presented 
to their view, themes of gratification, amusement, and edifica 
tion. Thus the first afternoon was delightfully passed rambling 
together throughout the precincts of the Military Academy; witness- 
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ing the exercises of the Cadets, listening to the band, and discuss¬ 
ing until night such topics as intellectual companions would 
naturally select. Before parting, Anderson remarked : 

‘ It is rather awkward that I should .be permitted to enjoy your 
society, while ignorant by what name to address you.’ 

‘ Names signify nothing,’ replied the other; ‘ they however have 
their uses. Call me Selina , if you please ; it is indeed my name.’ 

1 Might that not be verging on the familiar ? ’ asked Anderson; 
‘ I observed your worthy uncle booked as Mr. Williamson ? May 
I presume the same to be your name ? * 

‘ Not at all,’ was the reply; ‘ my name is, as I informed you, 
Selina. Now yours, if you please.’ 

‘ I am commonly called * Captain Anderson,’ he replied, respect¬ 
fully bowing. And they parted for the night. 

How during two tedious days Anderson missed his agreeable 
companion, need not be inquired into ; but that not meeting her 
was a sore disappointment, may sanction the idea that there is 
such a tiling as being ‘ love-struck .’ The long dining-table, though 
crowded, seemed to him empty. It might be thought that the Cap¬ 
tain was on the sick-list; for he ate little and drank less. At first 
he feared the party had quitted West-Point, but his apprehension 
was quieted on learning from a servant that the uncle had gone in 
the morning boat to New-York, and that until his return his wife 
and niece would be waited on in their private apartment. 

On the return of the uncle their acquaintance was renewed. I 
shall pass over the minutiae of what succeeded during the space 
of a month; the young lady’s time being chiefly occupied in trans¬ 
ferring those exquisite views for which West-Point is so renowned. 
And certainly Anderson was not less agreeably employed; for by 
some secret sympathy the spots selected by the fair inconnu were 
precisely those he preferred; and she was not so tenacious of pri¬ 
vacy as to make a mystery of the manner in which she intended to 
occupy herself the succeeding day. They met constantly, and 
spent much time in each other’s company; nor did the presence of 
the old folk at all interrupt their harmony; for whatever was begin¬ 
ning to be the private feelings of the one or the other, so perfectly 
regulated was the well-ordered mind of each, that not a word or 
action could escape, that might not have been ‘ emblazoned to the 
assembled world.’ 

Here we may as well as in any other place lift the veil in respect 
to Anderson. He was an opulent Southern planter; not of very 
juvenile age, but still a bachelor. According to custom, he was 
wearing away the summer season in northern joumeyings, without 
any specific object; and his duration of abode in any one place 
depended altogether on circumstances. That the plainly-habited 
Selina, though no beauty, and of an age to choose her own guar¬ 
dian, that is to say a little under thirty, was the magnet attaching 
him to Cozzens’ Hotel, must plainly be seen ; without doubt she her¬ 
self felt it, and probably with gratification; for she had the tact to dis¬ 
cover his true character, and the good sense justly to appreciate it. 
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But in spite of inclination, so warm in most men as to stifle cau¬ 
tion, Anderson could not repress suspicion, lest he might be hurry¬ 
ing on a deed involving future misery. He was at his wit’s end to 
discover the true standing of the young woman, who evidently was 
so far in disguise that she was not the niece of the persons she 
termed uncle and aunt. Her plebeianism could not be maintained; 
her whole bearing was of the highest order, while their demeanor 
declared them of a station greatly inferior. In her intercourse with 
them the utmost respect was invariably observed; but in theirs 
toward her, there was less of the confidence of parental rights than 
of deferential subserviency. The uncle made more than one 
excursion to the city; for plain as was the attire of the females, they 
did not affect simplicity to that degree as always to appear in the 
same dress. The old man’s errand evidently had some connection 
with this, for he returned with extra luggage. 

Anderson, suspecting that he might again be subjected to solitude, 
resolved to accompany the uncle on his next visit; and as the only 
mode of clearing up his doubts, intended on the passage to obtain 
if possible the secret from the old gentleman. But although met by 
him with the utmost cordiality, he found that he had been too 
strictly schooled to divulge more than that the young lady was no 
widow, and was yet single; that her parents, who had been able to 
give her a decent education, were both dead; that she had a com¬ 
petency to keep her above want, and had volunteered to accompany 
her friends to America, it being their intention to settle somewhere 
in the United States as farmers. 

* I have hitherto only known the young woman by the name of 
Selina,’ said Anderson. ‘ Have you any objection to tell me her 
other name ? ’ 

‘ Names,’ replied Mr. Williamson, ‘ are of little consequence. We 
call her Selina only, and she likes her friends to call her by no other. 
The very word Miss is ill applied.’ The conversation then turned 
on some other subject, and the travellers on their arrival separated 
to their respective lodgings. Anderson, indulging in sage reflections, 
made up his mind to propose marriage without farther prelude, on 
his return to West Point. 

Being welcomed by the lady with unfeigned pleasure, he easily 
found an opportunity the same day. He intimated that it would 
naturally be expected he should give some account of himself; he 
was therefore ready to furnish references to persons of the first 
respectability in New-York; but supplicated that due diligence should 
be used, that his happiness might not be delayed. Selina did not 
hang down her head, look sheepish, or answer evasively, as many 
silly women think it pretty to do on such occasions. She replied hon¬ 
estly, that the encouragement she had thought it not improper to give 
Captain Anderson must have assured him that the proposed union 
would not be rejected. She supposed, she added, that reciprocity 
must be expected of him, and she lamented it, should he insist on 
its necessity. ‘ I ask but your name,’ interrupted Anderson, ‘ and 
that you say if you are indeed related to these good people ! ’ 
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‘ You may well say ‘ good,’ she replied; ‘ they are truly a most 
worthy couple, who for their excellence I have chosen as guardians 
and confidential friends; but we are not indeed related, and I am 
an orphan. You, Captain Anderson, I should have taken without 
inquiry who you are, other than what my own penetration has found 
you to be, or what you may be beyond what I believe you, a man of 
honor and merit. That I am not destitute, is all I shall declare : the 
expectation of support in marriage 1 need not contemplate What 
1 am in other respects you have had sufficient opportunity to dis¬ 
cover.’ Farther than this, the lady would not, if she could, give 
reference. ‘Family names,’she continued, ‘avail nothing in my 
case. What mine is may only be of use to attest my faith at the 
altar; but elsewhere would I wish to decline divulging it in this 
country.’ 

Something in the shape of interrogation was suggested, as to 
what might be the desire as to future residence. So wise was the 
lady’s remarks as to the propriety of ‘ leaving weighty matters to be 
settled when occasion should cali them up,’ that no more was urged 
on the subject. 

The parties returned to the hotel, of one accord in all things. A 
most amiable understanding subsisted between them, which resulted 
in a determination to marry on a given day near at hand. The Cap¬ 
tain himself thought proper to communicate his design in a despatch 
by mail to an intimate friend in the city, in words something to this 
effect: ‘ When least looked for, my dear friend, I have found that 
which I have fastidiously been seeking many years. Repair by 
Friday’s boat to the Military Academy at West-Point You will 
just be in time to witness a contract of which I am not ashamed, 
although I ally myself to a nameless orphan, without other attrac¬ 
tions than striking sense and unpretending simplicity.’ 

Friday came, and on the boat’s appearance Captain Anderson, hab¬ 
ited no otherwise than usual, presented himself at the landing-place, 
and smilingly extended his hand to his expected friend. Opportu¬ 
nity for explanation was cut off, as several passengers were ascend¬ 
ing the hill at the same time, and the conversation became general. 
Two gentlemen in particular addressed themselves occasionally to 
the Captain’s friend, though it evidently appeared that they were 
but acquaintances of the moment 

‘ Joseph,’ inquired Anderson, when at a suitable distance, ‘ who 
are those persons ? There is something in their appearance supe¬ 
rior to the ordinary class of travelling gentlemen.’ 

‘ I know nothing farther,’ answered his friend, ‘ than that they are 
English gentlemen of rank, as those liveried servants take their 
orders. They have been quite sociable with me on the way up, and 
I understood one of them to say that they expected to meet an 
acquaintance at the hotel.’ 

Very short was the conversation on the immediate subject of the 
meeting, as they had now reached the house. The Captain left his 
friend to his own train of imagination, and went to join his betrothed. 
Not many minutes afterward, the young woman, hanging on the 
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arm of the supposed uncle, whose inseparable companion was at 
his side, made her appearance, being no more gaily attired than 
usual, and with a graceful wave of the hand pointed forward, pleas¬ 
antly remarking: 1 We ought not, Captain Anderson, to keep the 
Reverend Chaplain waiting: our hour is come ! ’ And she moved 
onward to the parlor. 

4 Joseph,’ said the Captain, ‘ I see I must postpone a formal intro¬ 
duction ; but how are you impressed at the first glance ? Do you 
imagine her a milk-maid or a milliner ? Nay, speak out, my good 
fellow, I entreat you. On first acquaintance I thought no more 
highly of her myself.* 

‘ Anderson,* replied the other, * the general physiognomy bespeaks 
any thing but common; to answer you, therefore, I must use your 
own words : 4 There is something in her appearance superior to the 
ordinary class of travellers.* 

And now the assembled party were at the chaplain’s quarters, 
and were soon duly arranged. The clergyman took his station, and 
gravely, in a set speech, descanted on the divine origin and duties of 
the marriage state. Among the lookers-on were the two English 
travellers; but as their presence was attributable to an excusable 
curiosity, no offence was of course given. One of them however, to 
the astonishment of Anderson, beckoning the supposed uncle to his 
side, put into his hands a paper, which he handed over to the cler¬ 
gyman, who considered it a while very deliberately. 

‘ Your name, Sir,’ said the minister, smilingly addressing the Cap¬ 
tain, ‘ is required.’ 

Taking a card from his pocket, Anderson respectfully gave it, and 
again resumed his position. 

‘ Now,’ continued the chaplain, after a short pause, * I desire both of 
you solemnly to consider what you are about to do. If, Anthony An¬ 
derson, on your part, and the Lady Selina, Countess op B- , in 

Great Britain, on yours, are aware of any just cause why you 
should not be joined together according to law, I adjure you to 
declare it. You, Anthony Anderson, have solemnly plighted your 
faith*to her whom you hold by the hand; and you, the Lady Selina, 
have done the same to him to whom you have given yours. I 
therefore in the presence of these assembled witnesses pronounce 
you man and wife. * Whom God hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder! ’ 

Whether or not the astonished bridegroom saluted his bride, we 
are not expressly informed; but we are told that the two English 
travellers were no strangers to the newly-married lady, and had 
been summoned on the occasion. Familiarly approaching, she 
extended her hand to each, which they respectfully kissed, as did 
the hitherto supposed uncle and aunt. 

‘ Your ladyship is indeed an extraordinary character! ’ jocularly 
remarked one of the gentlemen; ‘ not less eccentric in your own 
way than the Lady Hester Stanhope in hers !’ 

‘ My lord,* she replied, ‘ I have pursued my whim successfully. I 
have been wooed neither for title, rank, or wealth, but for myself 
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alone; and if I have practiced any deceit, I trust I shall atone for 
the small fault by the future tenor of my conduct/ 

Perfect good humor closed that eventful day, and the next fore¬ 
noon the select party left West-Point in the Albany steam-boat 
Between Albany, Saratoga, and other stopping-places for travellers, 
they were lost sight of; and as nothing certain has been learned of 
them since, it is natural to conclude that the British Countess in her 
own right has had an opportunity on her own territory of submitting 
her splendid rent-roll to the jurisdiction of her republican lord and 
master. <i» g 


‘WHAT IS THY TREASURE?* 


What are the treasures I may say, 

With lond exulting joy. are mine ? 
What, as I marked it facie away, 

Would soonest tempt me to repine ? 

In what choice good have I a part, 

That lost, would leave a bankrupt heart ? 


ii. 

I have a brother, sister, friend, 

Whose sweet communion still I crave ; 
But life, if not their love, will end, 

Nor can they keen me from the grave : 
My heart’s best tendrils may not cling 
To any frail uncertain thing. 


in. 

I have a mother: thanks to God ! 

That such a mother o’er me prayed ; 

I love her — but I know the sod 
Must soon upon her form be laid. 
Gray-headed saint! I could not pray 
To keep thee from thy crown one day! 


I have a wife, a tender wife 

Who lives and loves for me alone; 
My hope of youth, my joy of life, 
My daily partner near the throne ; 
But, if a nearer place she fill, 

I have my one chief Treasure still. 


I have a Saviour, on whose arm 
My faith rejoices to recline ; 

Not Death nor wreck of worlds can harm, 
Or fright my soul, while He is mine. 

Be earth one tomb, the sky one pall, 

I still am rich, for Christ is all! 

Albany , July, 1842. 
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NOTES OF LIFE IN HAYTI. 


KCUBCB SXOHr. 


THE ILL-FATED CITT. 

What a frightful calamity has fallen upon the unfortunate Hay- 
hens ! Who can read unmoved the dreadful accounts which come 
by every arrival from the different ports ? Whole towns crushed 
without a moment’s warning into a mass of unsightly and misshapen 
mins; fathers, mothers, brothers and sisters, the old man and the 
strong man, the young men and maidens, and the smiling children, 
buried in their homes; some crushed to death, some grievously 
wounded, and some uninjured, though enclosed in a living tomb! 
The terror-stricken wretches who have been spared, fly to the 
neighboring hills; and if some are bold enough to return, what 
must be their wo, as they trace their way with difficulty to the 
spot where but an hour before stood their dwelling! How must 
they have wrung their hands in utter anguish of heart, after gazing 
on the chaos which held in its vague realm all that was dear to them 
on earth! No pen can describe, no tongue convey an adequate 
conception of the horrors wliich must have attended the overthrow 
of Cape Hayti; a city which, under the name of Cape Francois, was 
half a century ago the most luxurious and opulent town of the new 
world. The reader will agree, before finishing the sketch of its 
history wliich we are about to pen, that it merits preeminently the 
title we have here given it — ‘ The Ill-fated City.* 

In the year 1791 it was at the height of its prosperity. The 
fertile plain which extends behind it into the interior was in the 
highest state of cultivation. The lively green of the sugar-cane 
filled the landscape through boundless fields, or if the hue of the 
vesretation was changed, it was by the plantations of indigo and 
coffee. All these products commanded enormous prices; the plan¬ 
ters lived in princely magnificence, and the merchants of the pros¬ 
perous colony vied with them in their display of wealth. Many of 
the former had handsome houses in town. The port, being the 
principal one from which the foreign commerce flowed in secondary 
channels to other parts of the island, was crowded with shipping, 
and every thing presented the appearance of a great emporium. 
In the midst of all this splendor however the citizens had not 
been without some significant rumblings of the great moral earth¬ 
quake which was destined to dash them from their high places, but 
which they treated with contempt. 

The first act in the terrible tragedy (in which this city had a 
large proportion of suffering) occurred on the night of the twenty- 
second of August in the above-named year. On this night the 
VOL. xx. 20 
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slaves on a plantation of the plain left their huts in a body, in open 
insurrection. Setting fire to the cane, which is very combustible, 
the signal was answered by a general outbreak, and each party 
applying the torch as they rushed forth to join their brethren, the 
whole heavens were soon illumined by the vast conflagration. 
They grew wild as they gazed upon their work, and gathering con¬ 
fidence as their numbers increased, all the pent-up hatred of long 
years burst forth, and they rushed upon the defenceless planters and 
their families, and butchered them in their burning houses with 
fiendish howls of delight. Throughout the night the work went 
on. Every white person who fell into their hands was instantly 
massacred by the demons, without regard to age or sex; and so 
active were they in their destruction that by day-light one third of 
the whole plain was in ashes. Dr. Brown in his interesting His¬ 
tory of the Island says : ‘ On the following day the inhabitants of 

Cape Francis knew nothing of the disasters around them save by 
the smoke that obscured the horizon and the fugitives who were 
pouring into their gates. Petrified with horror and panic, they 
quickly fastened themselves in their houses and locked up their 
slaves.* 

Overweening pride and a haughty self-sufficiency, which had 
never before received a check, began to give way at last before the 
terrible realities which had burst upon them. The trembling fugi¬ 
tives who had the good fortune to escape the general massacre in 
the plain, brought the tidings that the slaves had risen cn masse, 
and the lurid flames plainly told that their wealth was melting 
rapidly away. The negroes themselves, collecting in large bodies 
on the neighboring heights, showed by their furious gestures the 
doom of the devoted city. 

But their time for vengeance on the city had not yet come. 
Though they made preparations for the attack, during which ‘ their 
Obies performed the Oaiigah, or mysterious rite to their demons, 
by which the imaginations of the multitude were heated and 
strained to the utmost degree of tension, and the women and chil¬ 
dren danced an accompaniment to the ceremony, with howlings and 
outcries that savored of Pandemonium; * yet they finally retired to 
the back country, and the insurrection settled into a series of cold¬ 
blooded massacres on both sides, equalled only by future atrocities 
on the same soil. 

Thus passed the first act of the tragedy. The next opens on the 
morning of the twentieth of June, 1793. It is necessary to premise 
that France had sent out three commissioners to act for the gov¬ 
ernment, and if possible restore tranquillity. The next year an 
officer of the artillery was despatched, charged with the duty of 
putting the colony in a proper state of defence, particularly against 
the fleets of England. Between this individual (Galbaud) and the 
Commissioners there soon grew up a quarrel, founded on mutual 
jealousy. The latter having the strongest hand, ordered Governor 
Galbaud and fiis brother to retire on board the fleet, and remain 
there a prisoner in the harbor. The policy of the Commissioners 
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was to conciliate the mulattoes; and if this course had been carried 
out to the extent of placing them on an equal footing with the 
whites, St. Domingo, instead of being now emancipated Hayti, 
would have been a French colony to this day. The sympathies of 
the whites on the other hand were with Galbaud, who was a string 
republican. The crews of the vessels were continually involved in 
broils with the colored inhabitants, who had assumed an air of 
importance which the whites regarded as insolence, and which was 
as irritating to their overbearing spirits as it was new. Partisans of 
Galbaud, or the Governor, as he was styled, were constantly occu¬ 
pied in keeping alive this partiality for him, and in cultivating an 
enmity toward the Commissioners. 

At length a quarrel having taken place between the officer of a 
ship and one of the colored magistrates, and the former having 
sought in vain for the redress he demanded from the Commission¬ 
ers, reported the circumstances, probably with some embellishment,- 
throughout the fleet; and the seamen, brimful of wrath toward the 
despised mulattoes, and perhaps longing to vary their monotonous 
life by a ‘ bit of a row,’ deposed all their captains and admirals, and 
placed Governor Galbaud, an artillery officer, in supreme command 
of the fleet! 

On the morning of the twentieth of June a detachment consist¬ 
ing of nearly the whole body of seamen landed with their Admiral- 
Governor at their head, with the intention of having every thing 
settled with the Commissioners to their satisfaction. They pro¬ 
ceeded straight to the government-house, of which they took pos¬ 
session, as well as of other public buildings. The mulattoes rallied 
quickly for the defence of the Commissioners, and a savage con¬ 
flict ensued between the two parties, which lasted through the day. 
Every street became a battle-field, and the gutters ran with blood. 
During the whole fight, the troops of the line, uncertain whose 
cause they ought to espouse, espoused neither , but remained idle 
spectators in their barracks. 

The next morning hostilities were renewed; and when it is con¬ 
sidered that their mortal foes, the insurgent slaves, were sufficiently 
near almost to witness this mutual destruction, the affair seems to 
take a hue of insanity. The troops of the line having at length 
been won to the side of the Commissioners, Galbaud and his party 
were defeated; whereupon the sailors immediately dispersed in 
every direction through the town, (for their opponents for some 
reason or other had retreated to the neighboring hills,) entered the 
houses, obtained intoxicating drinks, and abandoned themselves to 
excesses which created a panic among the citizens. 

Now was the time for the Commissioners to commit a deed full 
of malignity. These Frenchmen retiring first to a place of safety 
with their troops, in order to quell the disorders of the now drunken 
seamen, whom they seem to have been afraid to encounter them¬ 
selves, and as is probable, to be revenged on them for siding with 
Galbaud, determined to arm the slaves ! To understand the dread¬ 
ful consternation of the townsmen when this was announced to 
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them, it should be borne in mind that the blacks and whites every 
where outside the walls were carrying on a war to the knife, while 
in the town the slaves were watched with the utmost jealousy, and 
locked up every night. Such however was the ruthless resolve of 
the Commissioners, notwithstanding the peril attending it; and not 
only were the slaves armed and sent against the rioters or parti¬ 
sans, but the prisons were opened and vomited forth a band of des¬ 
peradoes but too willing to’join in the work of death. 

But this was not all. An invitation was sent to Pierrot, one of 
the insurgent chiefs, to come to the rescue with his hordes of 
blood-thirsty negroes. How eagerly he accepted the invitation! 
It made no odds to the negroes whom they attacked, so that their 
adversaries were French; for they stood between them and liberty. 
On they came like a hurricane, and poured into the hapless city 
with terrible shouts, which drowned die noise of the combatants, 
and sent terror to every heart! Then were seen the frantic inhabi¬ 
tants rushing to the sea-shore to avoid an enemy utterly relentless, 
and to escape butchering in the streets: multitudes were drowned 
in their attempts to reach the fleet. Every boat was in requisition; 
but there seems to have been in this case a lamentable carelessness 
or surprise, or a dogged resolution on the part of the citizens, which 
cost thousands of lives in the progress of the revolution. 

The thick smoke rising above the roofs in different places gave 
notice to the wretched fugitives who had gained an asylum on ship¬ 
board, that their beautiful city was about to share the fate of the 
plain. To the shouts of their victorious slaves and the shrieks of 
their dying friends was now added the roar of the conflagration. 

* The town presented the picture of an immense volcano. The 
flames having spread and communicated to vast quantities of oil 
and pitch then in the store-houses of the merchants, a column of 
dense smoke illuminated by a glare of flame immediately shot up 
to a vast height/ Whites perished by the hands of whites, and in 
the bloody struggle for ascendency among the agents of power, 
they consummated the ruin of a colony which they had been 
intrusted to protect. This most afflicting catastrophe, the offspring 
of hatred and recklessness, cost France many hundred millions, 
destroyed the brightest gem of its prosperity, and annihilated the 
hopes of many millions who lived upon the riches of St. Domingo. 
Thus ended the second act, like the first, in ruin, flames, and 
blood. 

Governor Galbaud, after witnessing the destruction occasioned 
by his struggle for power with his own countrymen, sailed away 
with the fleet, on board of which were ten thousand fugitives, mas¬ 
ters and slaves; and in fourteen days these wretched exiles were 
landed at Norfolk in Virginia. They were hospitably relieved by 
the federal government and by several of the States, those of Vir¬ 
ginia, the Carolinas, Pennsylvania, New-York and Massachusetts, 
especially. Many of these were afterward induced to return to the 
island, where they generally fell victims in future disturbances ; but 
not a few settled in different parts of the United States, partial- 
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larly at the South. ‘ My father/ said a son of one of these exiles 
to me a few days since, ‘ escaped the massacre by leaping from a 
wall fifteen feet high upon the sea-shore, and though he broke his 
leg, he escaped by swimming to a boat/ 

The first act of the Commissioners after the sailing of the fleet 
was to proclaim liberty to the blacks; and to convince both them 
and the whites that henceforth they were to be upon a par, they 
were ordered out together to bury the dead, and perform such other 
duties as the prostrate city demanded. Pestilence and famine fol¬ 
lowed close upon the foot-steps of the other calamities; and after 
these had passed away the whole country remained a theatre of 
tumults and bloodshed. After a lapse of two years, an arrival from 
France brought the appointment of General Laveaux, then in 
command at the Cape, to the rank of Governor-General. The 
original leaders of the insurgent slaves, Jean Francis and his prin¬ 
cipal officers, had given in their allegiance to the King of Spain, (for 
to add to its troubles, the city was on the frontiers of the Spanish 
part of the island,) and having received many honors from the 
monarch, they left their brethren to finish the work, and went to 
Madrid, from whence they retired to Ceuta, a town opposite 
Gibraltar. 

One of the black chiefs, a comrade of Jean Francois and Bias- 
sou, had deserted from them and the interests of Spain, to join 
himself to those of France. This individual General Laveaux 
made Lieutenant- Governor, the blacks being now united with the 
French in a contest with Spanish, English, and Mulatto forces jn 
different parts of the island. This black, for fifty-two years a plan¬ 
tation slave, became in his old age the champion and guide of his 
race, and merits well the title which he gave himself in a letter to 
Napoleon: 1 The First of the Blacks to the First of the Whites.’ 

Toussaint L’Ouverture received little less than adoration from his 
color, though he was not the perfect being depicted by Miss Mar- 
tineau in a recent work of which he is the hero. The surname 
which he gave himself in the beginning of his career he explained 
as signifying ‘ an opening ’ to Liberty. 

Soon after his appointment, Laveaux was elected a Representa¬ 
tive of the Island to the National Convention at Paris, which 
result Toussaint is said to have been very instrumental in producing, 
in order that no one might stand between himself and the highest 
military rank in the colony. And the turn which affairs took showed 
his sagacity. Having exerted himself with good effect, and evinced 
much military skill in a campaign against the South and its English 
allies, he was on the 5th of May, 1797, invested by the Commis¬ 
sioners with the dignity of General-in-Chief of St. Domingo. Thus 
in the proud city where six years before a black dared not raise his 
voice in presence of the meanest wdiite, one of the down-trodden 
race now lived in state, lord paramount over the highest as well as 
the lowest of his former masters. Holding his court alternately at 
the Cape and Port-au-Prince, Toussaint maintained his followers in 
magnificent style, though simple and abstemious in his own habits. 
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But the mother country did not relish so much power in the hands 
of a black; and they soon sent out General Hedouville to succeed 
him, and Toussaint withdrew from public life and went to live upon 
a plantation. 

Every thing in which Cape Francois bore a share in the great 
tragedy, seemed clothed in a peculiar garb of terror. Soon after the 
reins of government passed from Toussaint to the French General, 
the turbulent blacks again became discontented, and assembled in 
the plain, where, in the midst of their excesses, Toussaint sud¬ 
denly appeared among them, and putting himself at their head, led 
them to the city around which they silently encamped in the dark¬ 
ness of the night. They were discovered by one of the outposts, 
who raised the alarm by the discharge of a single cannon; and 
the citizens, always in a state of trepidation, were roused by the 
solemn sound to wait in fear and trembling for the events of the 
coming day. When day-light appeared, the environs of the city 
were seen to be swarming with blacks ; and to prevent a repetition 
of the horrors which the unfortunate place had so recently suffered, 
the French General found his only resource to be, to embark at 
once for France. This he accordingly did, and he was followed in 
his desertion by some fifteen hundred persons of all colors, who 
despaired of ever seeing tranquillity restored to the country. On 
the retreat of their enemies, the negroes instantly became submis¬ 
sive to their great leader, who thenceforward had boundless sway 
over them. 

It does not enter into our plan to dwell upon the sanguinary war¬ 
fare which now commenced between the blacks and the mulattoes; 
but in recording the series of disasters to which this doomed city 
has been subjected, we come now to the year 1802. In an incredi¬ 
bly short space of time, prosperity and even opulence had been 
restored. Notwithstanding the rapid vegetation of the tropics, the 
plantations had not yet been converted into entangled thickets: the 
negroes were compelled to work by negro masters, and the officers 
of the army, having fine estates for their share of the booty, had 
sharp eyes to their own interests, and kept the agriculturalists at 
work at the point of the bayonet. General Moyse leased his pro¬ 
perty to some merchants at twenty thousand Spanish dollars per 
annum, while Dessalines might have had for his three or four times 
as much. True, this iniquitous system did not feist many years, 
but it was a strange reverse to see the wealthy planters who had 
not fallen victims, pining in poverty in foreign lands, while the 
negroes were revelling on their property. It should be observed 
likewise, that beside the fertile territory in its neighborhood, the 
Cape was the great port of entry for foreign vessels in the north 
part of the island. 

In this year Bonaparte, having leisure to turn his eyes from 
Europe after the peace of Amiens, determined to reduce the rich 
and rebellious colony to its old allegiance. He had scores of thou¬ 
sands of soldiers whose ‘ occupation was gone ’ in Europe, and 
in part of his armies he had not implicit confidence, particularly 
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that vrt\k\v 'nPQ ^een under the command of Moreau. With the 
usual enei$3 O* ^vis administration, an immense fleet was equipped, 
which sailed t 0T shores of St. Domingo, with twenty-five thou¬ 

sand troops oil t>oard; the whole under the command of General 
Leclerc, his htother-in-law. The black army at this time consisted 
of some twenty thousand men, whose commander-in-chief was 
Toussaint Li’ Ouverture. His most distinguished generals were 

Dessalines and Christophe, one of whom had been a plantation 
slave and the other a head-waiter in a coffee-house at the Cape. 
They both died kings. 

In February, 1802, that portion of the fleet which was destined 
to the attack of the Cape appeared off the harbor, and a summons 
was sent to the commanding officer to surrender the place to the 
arms of France. This officer was Christophe, Toussaint being 
absent He was either really disposed, or made such pretence, to 
receive amicably the new comers. The streets were swept, the 
barracks put in order, and the populace, both soldiers and citizens, 
gave themselves up to rejoicing. At this critical moment, big with 
the future destiny of the island, Toussaint arrived, and though sin¬ 
gularly enough he kept out of sight, the aspect of things was totally 
changed. Several messengers were sent from the fleet reiterating 
the summons, and the citizens crowded round the black General, 
and besought him on their knees and with flowing tears to submit 
to the mandates of the mother country, (for up to this time in this 
strange history all parties bore arms in the name of France,) and 
save them from the impending ruin. Christophe however was 
immovable. He avowed his determination to bum up the very 
soil if the fleet entered the harbor. He permitted however a depu¬ 
tation to proceed on board, one of which body was the American 
consul. All was without effect. The troops were now assembled 
in the public square, where they pledged themselves to conquer or 
die in the approaching struggle for liberty. 

And now succeeded another day of consternation in the ill-fated 
city. Peremptory orders were issued to clear the town of all the 
population excepting armed men; and soon were seen the women 
and children and old men hurrying away with distraction and 
anguish stamped on their faces; and as they went forth they 
encountered hordes of negroes rushing to the defence, or driven in 
by the approach *f another division of the French, who under the 
command of Rochambeau had landed in the vicinity. Such a 
position of things portended fearful events. A hostile fleet cruising 
in front of the harbor, a hostile force advancing rapidly by land, the 
town itself swarming with the ferocious insurgents, and the inhabi¬ 
tants flying to the neighboring hills, from whence was soon to be 
witnessed the same spectacle which many of them had seen from 
the same heights but eleven years before. 

They had not long to wait. A fort in the harbor opened its fire 
upon a ship which had approached near, and upon this signal the 
torch was deliberately and methodically applied to the houses, 
particularly to the public edifices, commencing with those farthest 
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from the shore, and the strong land-wind carrying the flames from 
house to house, swept every thing before it until its progress was 
stopped by the sea, and bearing the cinders upon its reckless breast 
to the very decks of the enemy. The awful conflagration made 
* the night hideous ’ as w T ell to the unfortunates who were rendered 
homeless, as to the invading force who were confounded at their 
terrible reception. Twenty millions of dollars is the amount set 
down as sacrificed by this event upon the altar of liberty. 

The next morning the wretched spectators on the neighboring 
heights looked down upon the smoking ruins. Along the shore was 
drawn up the black army, while the fleet was approaching as fast 
as the wind would permit. As they neared the land, their oppo¬ 
nents retreated ; but the French, w r ho had anticipated making their 
head-quarters in a handsome city, were fain to retire from its ashes. 
The striking similarity of circumstances connected with this event 
forcibly recals the burning of Moscow in presence of another 
French army, a few years later. The French however soon after 
took possession of the place, which they held until they evacuated 
the island; but during the progress of the war their troops often 
entered its gates, pursued by a victorious enemy, though sometimes 
their own banners bore the laurel. Christoplie, Dessaiines, and 
finally Toussaint himself were at length subdued, and surrendered 
themselves in the city to Leclerc. Phoenix-like, the city had again 
risen from its ashes, and appearances indicated that the island was 
again subjugated, when another calamity visited the French in the 
city, which proved even more cruel than the desperate blacks. 

During the summer months the yellow fever broke out and car¬ 
ried off the soldiers by thousands. From the ships died whole 
crews, and the hospitals were crowded with the victims on shore. 
The death-carts went round by .night to collect the bodies of the 
dead, which were conveyed out of the city and consumed on vast 
funeral piles. It was a ‘ City of the Plague.’ In the midst of the 
ravages of disease, the tumults again commenced. Dessaiines, 
Christoplie, and Petion, the future dignitaries of the island, deserted 
again from the French, and raised once more the standard of insur¬ 
rection ; and General Leclerc was besieged in his head-quarters. 
A thousand blacks in the city, w T ho were friendly to him, were sent 
on board the fleet for safety; and the crews, either panic-stricken 
or mad with the dangers of every kind which beset them in a land 
whose very air was poison, cast them all into the sea! 

In sketching the principal events of which the Cape was the 
theatre, it is necessary to record a succession of horrors. Many an 
atrocious deed which in less distracted times would have shocked a 
world, has been neglected among still greater outrages, and their 
very memory has passed away. It was now the first of November, 
1802. But nine months had elapsed since the arrival of the army 
which was to subjugate the island. Out of thirty-four thousand 
men who had been landed upon its shores, twenty-four thousand 
were dead, and seven thousand unfit to do duty. Surrounded by a 
few hundred only of all his brave troops, General Leclerc breathed 
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his last, a victim to the pestilence which had so cruelly thinned his 
ranks. The solemn embarkation of his remains, followed by Admi¬ 
ral Latouche, the commander of the fleet, and by the widow of 
the deceased, was a sad spectacle to the miserable remnant of his 
troops. 

Rochambeau succeeded to the command, and,receiving some 
reinforcements, he prosecuted the war with the utmost rigor; and 
the struggle was marked with more cruelty and ferocity if possible 
than ever. He put his black prisoners to death by hundreds; and the 
blacks retaliated by showing no mercy to their captives, and by mur¬ 
dering the French inhabitants who still continued exposed to their 
violence, hanging round their old homes with a perseverance which 
was little short of downright fatuity. Rochambeau, a native, and 
once a rich proprietor, though filled with hatred of the blacks, was 
a brave soldier. Toussaint had been conveyed to France to die in 
a dungeon, and his mantle had fallen upon a most atrocious villain, 
Dessalines. He was victorious throughout the district, and in the 
succeeding month of April we find the city again besieged by the 
blacks, and the prospects of the French General gloomy enough. 
On the blue sea before him he could see cruising an English fleet, 
who were capturing all his supplies ; in short, blockading the port; 
and if he turned his eyes landward, they fell upon the bayonets of 
the black army. He remained thus beleaguered until November, 
when Dessalines prepared to attempt the capture of the city by 
storm. Finding his position hopeless, the haughty commander was 
forced to capitulate. The terms were, that the garrison should 
retain their personal effects, and embark on board the ships, and 
that the sick should be taken care of by the victors. 

All the whites evacuated the city with the French troops; and 
on the thirtieth of November the standard of the insurgent slaves 
floated for the first time from the walls in open defiance of the 
power of France. From this time until 1811 the city enjoyed some 
respite, excepting when marred by the massacre of all the French 
residents by the order of Dessalines. His coronation as Emperor 
had taken place at Port-au-Prince, between which city and the 
Cape he resided alternately. After a short and cruel reign, he 
perished by an ambuscade. His monarchy being elective, it was 
reserved for Christophe, his successor, to found at Cape Francois 
the first hereditary black monarchy out of Africa of which history 
furnishes an account. He founded also an hereditary order of 
nobility, with a personal rank which was not transmitted to a 
descendant. * King Henry the First’ died by his own hand at his 
palace of ‘ Sans Souci,’ in the environs of the Cape, on the eighth 
of October, 1820. He was at the time hotly pressed by the Presi¬ 
dent of the South, Boyer, who succeeded in bringing the two gov¬ 
ernments into one state, of which he has ever since been the head. 
The short-lived monarchy of nine years’ duration expired with its 
founder, and the titles of his nobles also became extinct under the 
republican form of government. ‘ Having established tranquillity 
and confirmed his power in the North, Boyer returned to Port-au- 
VOL. XX. 21 
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Prince, where he fixed the permanent seat of his government He 
was followed to his capital by the widows both of Dessalines and 
Christophe; the one an ex-empress, the other an ex-queen. The 
latter, finding her situation ambiguous and embarrassing, if not 
positively dangerous to her present safety, soon embarked with her 
daughters for France; and she at length took up her abode in 
Italy.’ 

Although the Cape since the death of Christophe has been con¬ 
sidered the place most to be feared for revolutionary outbreaks, it 
has still been comparatively quiet, and has always maintained a 
position second only to Port-au-Prince in commerce and popula¬ 
tion, until the last fatal blow on the seventh of May, 1842. Whether 
it will ever again rise from its present ruins is very doubtful. The 
inhabitants of warm countries have an unconquerable dread of 
earthquakes, and this feeling may have the effect of quelling any 
desire to rebuild the city, notwithstanding its fine harbor, and its 
splendid position on one of the boldest and most fertile coasts 
which the world can produce. St. c»oix. 


‘good night!’ 


TRANSLATED fOR THK tSIRKKRHOCE ER FROM THE OK KUAN OF KORN SR 


Good night! 

Let every care and fear be hushed ; 
The quiet day is waning fast, 
The hour of active toil is past: 
Until the sky again be flushed, 
Good night! 


nr. 

Go rest! 

Shut up in sleep your weary sight; 
No noise disturbs the lonely streets, 
Except the watch-guard as he beats 
The slow hours of the passing night: 
Go rest! 


xir. 

Good night! 

Slumber till the dawn-lights break! 

Sleep calmly till the morning air 
Brings on its breath the new day’s care : 
Fear not! our Father is awake ! 

Good night! 
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EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BT TH* AUTHOR OF 'WILSON CONWORTH.' 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


' A long, long kiss of youth and love ! ' Btron. 


Although the time of Tom’s present contemplated visit to Mary 
Nailer was not very distant from that morning when he hastened 
with beating heart toward her father’s dwelling and met with such 
overwhelming disappointment, enough of its space had elapsed to 
give scope to a very considerable change in his character. It is not 
time that changes us so much as the events that occur in it. The 
maturing and decaying of the body has much to do with character, 
certainly; but hardly enough to be noted except in spaces of years. 
One event sometimes does more for the mind and heart than the 
steady lapse of years spent in study and effort can effect. And 
this one event, which does so much for the individual, becoming as 
it were the rudder of his voyage of life, may to a looker-on seem the 
tritest thing of the day. The peculiarity of it is, its exact adapta¬ 
tion to the mind and character to which it happens : it may to one 
be the falling of an apple, and to another the loss of a fortune. 

A series of circumstances had denied Tom the sight of Mary for 
several months — she with whom he had lived for years in the 
greatest freedom — and had added to this pain a spice of jealousy to 
make it torture. Again and again at his anvil had he gone over 
the story of his sufferings and doubts and hopes. These thoughts 
obtruded themselves even in his prayers; and if he waked in the 
night, they were the first returns of consciousness. By dwelling 
long upon the subject of what he owed to Mary, and might hope 
from her, he had come to a pretty fair idea of the matter, and while 
he learned justice, he was forced to endurance. His character 
deepened finely and manfully. 

And we cannot say but he owed quite as much to his independent 
situation as master of a shop and director of its work, as to any 
thing. Labor is good for the body if the strength is judiciously 
laid out; but it is not the mere labor that gives the dignity to the 
mind. It is rather the responsibility and judgment which labor 
supposes that does this great thing for humanity. Toil is not pro¬ 
gress ; necessity is not invention; labor alone does not purify and 
elevate and strengthen. A steam-engine knows as little at the end 
of its daily route as at the beginning; and is rather the worse for 
the wear into the bargain. Hence all hired labor, that which a man 
or woman does for a stated price in a stated manner, if it does not 
degrade the mind does little good for it. Other considerations 
coincident with this hired labor may make it a blessing to the 
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character; as the support of a family, the education of children, 
means of charity, philanthropy and independence; but the labor 
itself of this kind without responsibility is to be avoided if possible. 

It must be contended by every lover of man and his rights, that 
little good ensues to those who labor in the kitchens of the rich, by 
their employment. How can it be that another can do advanta¬ 
geously for himself what ought to be done by ourselves ? He who 
does for us that which we ought to do for ourselves is an abettor, 
particeps criminis , of the mischief, and must necessarily suffer. The 
bribe he receives under the name of wages, instead of making the 
case better for him only makes it worse. If he should do the work 
without earthly reward, it would become benevolence, disinterest¬ 
edness ; the reward stamps the act as base. 

We speak now of that labor which is done at the beck of 
another; which that other directs, guides, and disposes; which 
involves no responsibility except that of industry; which makes 
little or no demand upon the judgment, and merely employs the 
physical strength. Such labor is drudgery indeed. But give the 
worker an interest in the task; let him also be the contriver and 
director, and what was painful becomes pleasant. Few men work 
harder than eminent lawyers and physicians; do more manual labor 
and undergo more bodily fatigue. The medical faculty are called 
up in the night; are out in all weathers; are deprived of rest and 
regular food; and yet the pride they take in their profession, in 
their skill, ingenuity and diligence, enables them to bear easily 
what would kill another doing the same amount of labor, with the 
same interruptions of regularity of sleep and food, but who is unsus¬ 
tained by this mental stimulus. 

What weary studies employ the politician, the statesman, some¬ 
times the merchant! They undergo unusual fatigue when they 
have deep stakes at issue; and the mind, the heart, gives vigor and 
health to the body. But we need not stop to argue the matter. It 
is a law of nature that the mind and hands should work together. 
The heart must work with the head, and then they mutually relieve 
and assist each other. 

A few months then of independence had given to Tom a manli¬ 
ness, of which he was hardly aware himself; others saw it better 
than he did himself; and when he knocked at the door of Robert 
Nailer’s house, he was in character five years older than when he 
last intended to pay his respects there. Then he was a shrinking, 
doubtful lover, who hardly knew his own mind ; now he came by 
special invitation, with the certainty that one person at least would 
be glad to see him. In short, he felt himself of no little conse¬ 
quence. 

Mary opened the door herself; and being quite taken by surprise, 
had no time to arrange her feelings for the meeting, any more than 
she had her dress. She looked the sweeter and behaved the prettier 
for both; and so, as nature taught her; she met half way the out¬ 
stretched arms of Tom, who also forgot all rule and ceremony, and 
the speechless lovers were locked in a pure and warm embrace. 
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Perhaps neither had ever felt bliss before. A few such moments, 
blissful moments, are granted to mortals, but they are ‘ few and far 
between/ 

We cannot afford to go into heroics on this occasion, important as 
the crisis may appear. We are telling sober facts, and merely 
register events as they occurred. It may however be said for the 
information of all old bachelors from choice, economy or ambition, 
that the happiness of the first kiss of love is something so exquisite 
that no human language can describe it. You may put it into 
verse, set it to music; but no studied contrivance of words or sounds 
can reach it Every honest and true heart may feel it once, and 
only once; but the memory of it will last for ever. Should any of 
the aforesaid old bachelors, induced by our description, endeavor to 
taste this bliss by turning from the error of their ways and applying 
for a wife, we are bound to state, that if their motive is thus selfish, 
the charm will be lost. Love is the desire of another’s happiness, 
not our own. ‘ He who would lose his life shall save it/ If you 
can, unhappy man! come to the noble determination of de¬ 
voting your remaining years to the good of some virtuous female, 
and if you have this sincere desire, and can convince her that such 
is your determination, then she will love you, and your withered 
lips may yet glow with this maiden kiss, and the strange and subtile 
electricity of love may yet tingle in your veins! But it is to be 
feared that the day of your salvation from your selfish, solitary joys is 
past, and that you must continue strangers to that state ordained 
by Heaven for man; which, if it has some trials, has many rewards 
for the obedient which cannot be so well described as enjoyed. 

The family had not yet taken their morning meal; and Robert 
in coming in from the shop surprised the lovers in their meeting; 
but far from showing any displeasure in finding Mary in the young 
man’s arms, he burst into a loud shout of congratulation, and compli¬ 
mented Tom upon doing up his business * on short notice/ 

* Come, sit down with us, and let us feel like old times again/ 
said Robert; ‘ it seems an age since we’ve had you at our table. 
Why, come to look at you, how you’ve altered! You look older 
and taller and better too than you used to; though for that matter 
looks is of no consequence to a man/ And Robert as he spoke 
gave a triumphant glance at Mary, now seated at the head of the 
table, all smiles and blushes. 

It is hardly fair to state that that young lady poured the coffee 
into the sugar-bowl, and reached the slop-basin to her father when 
he asked for cream ; at all which mistakes he laughed heartily, and 
told Tom it was all his work. Amid jokes and unusual glee the old 
fellow got through his breakfast, and left the young folks to them¬ 
selves. And now came the more difficult part poor Tom had to 
perform. When under the influence of his feelings our hero did 
very well; but the moment he began to consider how he ought to 
act and what he ought to say, he was covered with confusion. 
Mary relieved him in part by asking questions upon matters she 
really wished to know; of his father, mother, and brothers; the 
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people on the Plains, etc.; so that he soon found himself seated 
cozily by her, her hand in his, talking as they had been accus¬ 
tomed. 

By degrees, Tom found he had a great deal to say, many ques¬ 
tions to ask; and Mary gave him a long account of her accident, of 
her acquaintance with Edward Alford, and his abrupt dismissal; 
all of which were matters of deep interest to Tom. Heart openeth 
heart, and in turn Mary listened to the whole history of what he 
had thought about her, what he had dreamed about her, how he 
longed to see her, even his jealousy and wretchedness; and Tom 
became quite eloquent in saying that which he had thought over so 
often. 

1 And now, dear Mary/ he said, in conclusion of his late sad ex¬ 
perience, * it’s all over, and we are as good friends as ever. I have 
been very foolish, and you have done very right in liking the con¬ 
versation of young men who have been educated. I am sure I wish 
I had their opportunity of improvement.’ 

* Why do n’t you take it, Tom ? What is to prevent you from 
study ? You need not work all the time. Why not devote a part 
of every day to books, and fit yourself for college as you work at 
your trade? I’m sure some of the most learned scholars in the 
world began their education after they had become men.’ 

The hours fled rapidly by, as the young people were laying 
their plans for the future. Not a word was said of engage¬ 
ment and marriage, and yet it was well understood by both that 
each loved the other. It was nearly twelve o’clock when Tom rose 
to take his leave, and with the promise to come soon again, he 
departed. As he rode to the city, the words 1 Why don’t you take it, 
Tom ? ’ were often in his mind; * and surely,’ thought he, ‘ father 
and mother are well off, the boys are getting a good trade, and I am 
laying up money. Why cant I get an education as well as Edward 
Alford ? ’ 

For many days after this visit, Tom’s parents and brothers ob¬ 
served him to be more thoughtful than usual. They almost feared 
he had met with some misfortune in business; for thinking is a 
great mystery to those who are not accustomed to it. And indeed 
the young man was thoughtful. He had discovered in his last inter¬ 
view with Mary that she had tastes far higher than his own; that 
she would not be happy with one whose mind was uncultivated; 
that she was anxious he should improve himself. The great object 
he now had in view was how to secure the affection of Mary. He 
had a right to consult his own happiness, and was bound in duty to 
regard the wishes of her who was giving to him her youth and 
worldly prospects as a charge to keep. He did not think of mar¬ 
riage as a convenience; as giving him the right to the services of a 
woman to keep his house, and nurse his children, and save him 
hired labor. Though only a mechanic, and having nothing but a 
common school education, he had higher views of the matter than 
these. 

We cannot help remarking here that the influence Mary seemed 
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to have on the course her lover should pursue, shows strikingly the 
influence all women might have if they were better educated. 
With due deference to the opinions of our fathers, we cannot help 
the conclusion that they were entirely wrong in their means of 
bringing about the education of the whole people. They gave the 
common rudiments of learning to boys and girls, and if either re¬ 
ceived any thing more, it was the boys. Almost all the interest 
of the past in education has been given to the males, while the 
female part of the population, the future mothers of American' 
citizens, have spent their precious youth as milking-maids, cooks, 
chamber-maids, factory-girls, and washer-women. Of those who 
have not filled these offices some have become the dress-blocks for 
milliners, the supporters of circulating libraries consisting of trashy 
novels and immoral plays ; others have spent their time in acquiring 
flimsy accomplishments, and been educated in that school which 
teaches that to get married is the great business of a woman’s life. 

Now it does not require the mind of a sage to see that to woman 
is intrusted the early years, the forming years of the mind; that 
these early impressions are the important ones in the intellectual 
youth; that the mother puts her stamp upon her offspring; that if 
we would have an educated people, we must see to it that the 
mothers are educated. Let the mother be educated, and the 
children will be so of course. But we have gone just the other 
way. The boys have been cared for, while the girls have been 
neglected. Colleges have been built for the male sex, institutions 
endowed and scholarships founded; while woman has been left to 
pick up her education as she could find it. And worse yet: the 
majority of the sex, being unlearned, have heaped ridicule upon 
those who have been learned among themselves, and in envy have 
called them blues; thus appearing to glory in their shame. 

It is a notorious fact that almost all remarkable men have had 
remarkable mothers. The truth perhaps is that the child gets his 
physical nature from the father, his moral and intellectual nature 
from the mother. And yet with all these facts before us, we have 
suffered and still suffer the chief attention to be paid to the training 
of our boys, to the neglect of the girls. Sisters are often put out to 
service that a brother may be carried through college, and be made 
a minister or a doctor, or some other uncommon personage. It is 
said that many among a very respectable class of females employed 
in the Lowell factories have educated brothers for the ministry out 
their own earnings. What a pity it is that the sisters were not 
included, or if necessary, preferred, in this noble act! 

Educate the women, we say, and the men will be ashamed to 
remain illiterate. They will then have the double motive of the 
love of learning and favor with the sex to spur them on to self¬ 
culture. The mighty influence which woman has wielded in war, 
politics, and manners, will not fail her in favor of educated lovers. 
At any rate, we shall see that it had great influence over the destiny 
of Thomas Towley. 
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CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


' I rove not the crowd.’ returned the Secretary, with a lively emotion; 'but these fireside pastimes’ 
you may praise them with your most prodigal speech and still fall short of their.lust meed. We have no 
holyday finery there to make proud the eyeTnor storing speech to set up pertections which we did not 
own. nor studied behavior to win opinion by; but what we were we seemed, and what we felt we said- 
There is mere virtue xn these hearth-side communings than you shall find in a hemisphere of shows.’ 

Kknnkdy. 'Rob or thi Bowl.* 


We presume the reader has not forgotten honest John Towler 
and his wife Jane ; and that he will be glad to learn that they pros¬ 
pered in their undertaking. John drove a market-cart to the city 
every morning in the summer, and came home, his pockets full of 
loose change, and his memory well stocked with the news he had 
gathered here and there. To this latter Jane like a true woman 
lent a willing ear; the former John carefully laid away in a strong 
box, whose contents were known only to himself. Few people 
were happier than this honest couple, who had no ambition beyond 
gaining a comfortable livelihood; who had no itch to get into high 
society; no envy of the more prosperous, and — the truth must be 
told — no great sympathy with those who were more poorly off than 
themselves. 

Tom soon taught his brothers the mystery of his art, and could 
safely leave them in charge of the shop. This gave him leisure to 
put his plans into execution; plans which he mentioned to no one 
for fear of failure. 

The reader must allow two years to elapse, while the young 
black-smith is working part of each day and spending the remainder 
in a way known only to himself and the clergyman of the Plains, to 
whose house he regularly repaired three times a week with a book 
under his arm. We may tell his friends that during all this time 
he was a diligent student of Latin and Greek, and other studies 
preparatory to college. His previous training hgd prepared his mind 
to receive instruction. Study was his rest from labor, his delight ; 
and his progress astonished his tutor. With what interest did he 
learn algebra, which explained to him all the puzzling rules of 
arithmetic ! What light his Latin shed over the darkness of Eng¬ 
lish grammar! Already he began to apprehend the beauties of 
style, and to feel the meaning of logic. 

Every few weeks found him a visiter at Robert Nailer’s. Mary 
acknowledged to her father a wonderful change in her lover, and 
was not a little perplexed to find out the cause of this new refine¬ 
ment of speech and manner. Tom began to have the look of a 
student about him. His eye had more meaning, and the secret 
power of mind was manifest in his walk and gesture. His words 
of love now came with an added pathos ; and the student of Virgil 
began the better to understand his own heart. 

Two years were sufficient to prepare him for college, and during 
this time our hero worked enough to pay his expenses. His pur¬ 
pose was to present himself for examination, and if found qualified, 
to make such arrangements with Robert that he might pay his 
expenses through college by working in his shop in Cambridge. 
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TjVlien all was settled, if successful, he would explain his course to 
Mary. 

Parson Greaves, proud of his pupil, gave him a letter to the Pres- ■ 
ident, and at the appointed time Mr. Thomas Towley, so soon to be 
deprived of the Mr ., a man of twenty-two, presented himself as a 
candidate for the honor of being a member of the Freshman class 
in Cambridge College, North America. He took his seat among 
young lads from fourteen to eighteen years of age; perhaps one or 
two others were in a similar predicament with himself in point of 
age; but Tom cared little for appearances. He was conscious of a 
noble effort, and was prepared for the humiliation, if humiliation it 
be, of being instructed by tutors perhaps younger than himself. But 
lie wanted the knowledge, the education, not the appearance ; and it 
mattered little to him how he seemed to others. The examination 
passed much to his credit, and he was matriculated accordingly. 

Robert was glad to have Tom in his shop again. The young 
man still kept an eye upon the interests of his brothers, who con¬ 
ducted the establishment on the Plains for ttyeir own profit The 
young student worked in the shop four hours of each day, and at 
such times that his labor did not interfere with the other work in the 
college. He brought to his hours of study a fresh mind and a strong 
heart; a mind rendered vigorous and healthy from a real and useful 
occupation, which enabled him to get the college lessons in half the 
time they would have required had he passed from pleasures, as 
they are called, to study. 

It need not be said that Mary was delighted with a plan which 
placed her lover so near her; not that such a girl thought much of 
the improvement she could herself make in studies which were 
never at that day taught in young ladies’ schools, but which many 
intelligent females learned privately—such studies as Latin and 
mathematics. And now with a tutor to whom she was not ashamed 
to acknowledge her ignorance — for women like to be dependent 
upon those they truly love — she hoped for great advantages. Had 
Mary been like most girls of her rank, anxious to exchange her 
condition for marriage, at any rate; curious of being a wife, and 
ambitious of a house of her own, the distant day when such an 
event could take place by Tom’s new mode of life would have 
caused her feelings of disappointment. But it was not so. It was 
a deep and fervent love that Mary felt for Tom; and love delights 
in sacrifices. No sudden girlish preference inspired her. She had 
a respect for the character of the young man. He had been tried 
and never found wanting. She respected him in the first place for 
his honesty, sincerity, and real kindness of heart; and she admired 
his bravery, his perseverance, and manliness of soul. The society 
she lived near, if not in, the excellent religious instruction she 
received, the books she read, had given her a sense of what is noble 
and worthy; and when she heard that her lover was devoting 
himself to learning, her first thought was, ‘ What a noble nature 
upon which to build a fine intellect! ’ She did not think of herself, 
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of wedding-clothes, of a wedding party and a gold ring; and shg 
forgot for the moment that she had any part in the matter. 

The reader, curious of love-passages, who delights in pictures of 
quarrels and reconciliations, of scenes where lovers are represented 
as wandering in the woods and by the river’s margin, saying soft 
nothings to each other; they who are looking for sudden separations 
and unexpected meetings, frowning uncles and aunts, duels and 
despair, we fear will be disappointed ,in these pages. We might 
tell ‘ where they sometimes met, what she said to him, and what 
he said to her; what was the consequence, and what the world 
said; * but this would only take time and feed an idle curiosity, 
without at all advancing the illustration of the principles which we 
suppose the facts in the lives of our two heroes make manifest. 
Were we disposed to go into particulars, we should select the 
domestic circle of a Sabbath evening at Robert’s house; when 
the worthy old man, neatly dressed and cleansed of the marks of 
his occupation, except that strength and independence of bearing 
which are almost invariable characteristics of his trade, sat in his 
parlor, his daughter on one side and Tom on the other, singing the 
old melodies of New-England. How sweetly the soft treble of Mary 
fell upon the father’s ear, while he poured out his own sonorous 
bass, which the flute-like tenor of Tom softened down to harmony! 
And then perhaps Robert would ask Tom to read some of the Old 
Testament history out of the family Bible which had belonged to 
his mother. And the old man would become a child again, as he 
listened to the story of Joseph or of Ruth, or the music of the 
Psalms; and the memory of his own youth would come so distinctly 
to his mind, that he would seem to be looking about for that 
mother’s face at whose knee he was once a listener to those self¬ 
same histories. Oh! blessed book, the family Bible ! The word of 
God, the register of death, of birth, and wedding; between whose 
sacred lids our parents and children, that we have lost, seem to be 
buried! We go to it again and again to read the loved names of 
those whose bodies moulder in the earth, but whose immortal part 
is still with us, united with all our religious emotions, and most inti¬ 
mately connected with our faith in the future life! How much 
significance is there in the old New-England custom of keeping the 
family register in the Sacred Book! What reverence does it not 
bespeak for its pages ! And how fitting is it, that the page which 
contains the birth — as solemn a fact as death, when rightly con¬ 
sidered— the death or marriage of a human being, should lie near 
to the Word which tells us the purpose of life, its duties and 
destiny! 

And the working student and Mary had their hours of romance 
and youthful hope, confiding in each other all their thoughts, some 
of which, were we to tell, sensible and high-bred ladies and gentle¬ 
men would pronounce silly. But none the less real and blissful to 
them were these waking dreams. There is nothing in after life can 
compare to such hours. The success of the politician, the merchant, 
or the orator, come not up to them. The raptures of the artist 
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approach them, and perhaps religious enthusiasm comes the nearest 
of any thing to the delicious trance of early, successful love. But 
there was not so much of this high-wrought ecstacy as to weary 
the mind; for the necessary occupations of each gave but few 
opportunities for it, and their intercourse was of a more healthy kind. 
Often they read together, and the student imparted to his mis¬ 
tress and pupil the knowledge he himself gained, and the notes of 
the professor’s lecture were carefully reviewed in the little parlor 
of Robert. 

Nor was it all smooth water with Tom. At times he felt the 
peculiar relation he held to the students of his class — a man 
among boys; and the thoughtless jests of some of the young fresh¬ 
men upon his age and employment for the moment pained him. 
But then he considered that his object was to acquire know¬ 
ledge, and not to enter into competition with his fellow students. 
And beside, he found himself ranking lower in point of scholarship 
than some youngsters hardly in their teens ; and this was a morti¬ 
fication which he had to reason himself out of. 

Then he was called the learned blacksmith , the workey, and other 
epithets, which those who used them thought hard names. In 
short, he learned the painful truth, that a man may not do right in 
any unusual way, without calling down upon himself the invidious 
remarks of the world. Society is ever too ready to crucify its 
teachers, because they show it too plainly its own ignorance. Hence 
the reformer is but another name for martyr. 

However, all these circumstances helped him upon the whole, 
as they kept in his view the great object for which he was striving, 
and taught him the value of that self-respect upon which he had 
fallen back in many an extremity. 

We must here leave him for a time to pursue his studies and 
carry out his plan, while we glance £t the youth by whose side he 
commenced life under so many disadvantages. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


Tooth might be wise We suffer not from pains. 

But pleasures : it is from them we suffer most.' ‘Festusi’a Poem. 


Edward Alford and his man Looney travelled over England, 
and saw all the lions in due form. Without making any decided 
impression, the young American passed into Scotland and then 
back again to London; and so from London to Paris ; always at the 
top of his speed. His letters home were mostly occupied with 
accounts of the rate at which he passed from place to place, how he 
rested, what he ate and wore, and what the fashions of dress were 
in the great cities. The young man travelled to travel, and not to 
learn. He started with no enthusiasm, and therefore journeyed 
with no profit. He exemplified the truth that no man can see other 
countries with advantage, to whom his own has been a dead letter. 
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And how can one form opinions of manners, customs, and character, 
without some standard with which to compare his impressions ? If 
it be asked then how one can travel in his own country, we say he 
has a standard in this case. His patriotism, his love of the soil that 
gave him birth, will force him to have an ideal of what his country 
ought to be, by its own declared principles. If he lives in a repub¬ 
lic, he will see how the different States carry out the experiment by 
themselves, and what each contributes to the stability of the whole. 
He will look at every thing as furthering or retarding the great law 
of social equality and freedom; and his own home, the town or vil¬ 
lage where he was bom or bred, will give a point from which he 
may start. If he have not a love and knowledge of his own home, 
it matters little what he does; he may travel or stay at home; he 
will never be wiser. And so too the man who loves not his own 
land well enough to examine it, to become acquainted with it inti¬ 
mately and heartily, will be likely to be chiefly occupied with the 
post-routes, the inns, the eating and drinking and wearing apparel 
of foreign parts. 

The strongest argument foreigners can bring against the perma¬ 
nency of our government is the little love we seem to feel for it 
ourselves. We are more and more suffering our Fourth-of-July 
celebrations to be diverted to other purposes; and we barbarously 
permit things, good in themselves, like the Sunday-School Union 
and the Temperance Society, to foist themselves into notice by using 
a day which ought to be a high festival to every American, for their 
comparatively paltry pageants. If these societies and projects are 
good for any thing, (and none will deny it,) let them have days of 
their own on which to celebrate their victories and successes. 

There is no method of education so expensive as travelling ; none 
so high, and requiring more preparation. For the descriptions which 
the home-student reads the traveller sees; taking his knowledge at 
the very source of it, and nothing at second-hand. The ideas he 
obtains are as much clearer than those he might get from books, as 
the sparkling mineral waters drunk at the rock from wdiicli they 
gush are superior to the same beverage transported over some hun¬ 
dred miles of land, though put up never so carefully. Beside, one 
in calling for Congress-w r ater at our hotels is never sure but he is 
drinking an artful chemical imitation of them; and so in reading 
a book of travels, one never knows w r hether or not he is reading the 
words of a man who is in love, or suffering with dyspepsy, or full of 
prejudice and malice; some of which predicaments might color his 
pictures too highly, while some would shade them too deeply. 
There is no school like reality. 

Our theme is worthy of a treatise rather than a passing remark, 
when so many go abroad, and for want of the preparation of which 
we speak, can see only the gloss and tinsel paraded before them to 
hide the rottenness of a social system and a political system which 
they return home to laud as superior to their own. They mistake 
novelty for excellence, and their own excited feelings for true 
enthusiasm. Their improved health, caused by change of air and 
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unusual exercise, is attributed to the climate; their enormous appe¬ 
tite they set to the account of better cookery; and a few dollars’ 
difference in the price of a coat, bought in a country where starva¬ 
tion of the laborer is no novelty, completes the charm which weaves 
the shallow opinion that life to be enjoyed must be spent abroad. 

Our travellers were in Paris waiting for remittances. The luxu¬ 
riously-nurtured son of Mr. Charles Alford knew for the first time 
in his life what it was to want money. The father had in his 
letters of late enjoined economy upon his son, and hinted at parting 
with Looney, to avoid the expense of his passage home. , 

Things were at this pass when Looney presented himself at the 
morning toilette of his master, to assist him if necessary. A year or 
two of travel had given Looney quite a distinguished appearance, 
and had they been dressed alike, it would have been difficult to say 
which was the master and which the man. When Looney spoke, 
the servant was conspicuous. His propensity for words rather 
increased upon him with age and experience. His extensive vocab¬ 
ulary had double its usual effect in that country, remarkable for the 
taciturnity of its inhabitants, probably from the general paucity of 
ideas. In France his volubility stood him instead of knowledge, 
and commanded the respect of people who have so many ideas that 
they never imagine a man to speak without having more to say than 
he can express. 

On this morning he came with a bright face, bearing a packet in 
his hand, which he presented to his master. Edward as he read 
looked sadder and sadder; his color came and went, and at last set¬ 
tled into a look of despair. ‘ All gone ! Can it be possible ! ’ 

‘ What, Sir ? ’ said Looney, ‘ may I use the temperament to inquire.’ 

* Oh nothing that concerns you, Looney. I shall leave for New- 
York by the next packet, and if you can find service here you had 
better stay. I can give you an excellent character.’ 

‘ Stay, Sir! ’ said or rather sobbed the faithful fellow; * and never 
more see Margaret, your honored father and superlative mother! 
Never again to eat fried cod-fish and lobsters! Oh no, Sir; I can’t 
think of it, if you go.’ 

‘ It is doubtful if my father can continue to employ you if you do 
return,’ said Edward. * He purposes to make some changes; you 
may do better here than in America.’ 

‘ How can that be, Mr. Edward ? Here, yesterday, a countryman 
of mine offered me five pounds, and he is servant to an English lord 
too, if I would secure him as good a place as mine in the States.’ 

* Perhaps he is a bad fellow, and can’t find employment here,’ said 
his master. 

* No, Sir; a regular bred servant, with forty pounds and livery; his 
morals are irreclaimable, and he bears an exceedingly salubrious 
reputation. It is not money the people want, Mr. Edward, so much 
as a chance to rise in the world. Ever since my cousin was made 
a judge at the West, all my relatives expect I shall one day be gov¬ 
ernor; for I can read and write, and he; can’t. The servants are 
crazy to get to America, Sir, because they think they shall be turned 
into gentlemen and ladies at once.’ 
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It was in vain that Edward tried to induce the man Looney to 
seek employment in England, and the very idea of returning to the 
bogs and potatoes of Ireland made him sick at heart. He preferred 
to return with him to the land of newspapers and fresh cod-fish, and 
take his chance of a place. 

The reader may suppose some great change had taken place in 
the affairs of Mr. Charles Alford. The truth is, he had for many 
years been a loser. He was one of those who having enough to 
live handsomely upon, embarked in manufactures. He even bor¬ 
rowed money to invest in factories. He was a large debtor to Mr. 
Gross, who kept his capital in ships and bank-stock. This was a 
time when merino sheep were sold for hundreds of dollars a head, 
and a periodical madness upon the subject of the tariff took posses¬ 
sion of the wise heads of the nation. 

Things reached their level at last, and Mr. Alford found he was not 
worth a penny. The son had just got the news of his failure, and 
was ordered home accordingly. As far as the young man was con¬ 
cerned, this was the most fortunate thing that ever happened to 
him; and from this point we may hope to see him rising, by that 
strength which self-reliance always produces. 


THE BUFFALO HUNTER’S BRIDE. 


The sun is sinking in the west, 
A-weary with his race ; 

But he my spirit loves the best 
Yet lingers with the chase : 

It is a gallant thing to see 
His form at morn bound on ; 
But’t is a mournful thing for me 
At eve to watch alone ! 


Stranger 1 his step upon the track 
Is like a prince’s tread; 

Why comes not that fleet footstep back 
To glad my humble shed *? 

His proud eve wears the eagle’s look, 
His cap, the eagle’s plume ; 

When late his presence past, it took 
The sunlight from our room ! 


, in., 

A wild and tameless soul he hath, 
A fearless heart, and free ; 

His step upon the Indian’s path 
Is told in victory ! 

He loves to fill the ancient woods 
With his wild battle-shout; 

He loves to stem the giant floods, 
When storm and wind are out. 
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iv. 

He joys to scour the prairies wide 
Upon the Bison’s trail; 

To pierce his dark and shaggy hide 
With darts that never fail. 

His is the lion’s strength in war, 

In peace, the lion’s rest. 

And the eagle hath not flown as far 
As his fame throughout the west. 


I am the mighty hunter’s bride, 

I, that am weak and frail, 

That tremble, even by his side, 

At every passing gale. 

The dark oak whispering to the flower, 
The eagle to the dove, 

So seemed it, when those lips of power 
To me first spake of love ! 


VI. 

Unmeet am I to be his mate : 

Yet I the wastes have trod, 

With none in wilds so desolate 
Save mv husband and my Gon ! 

But deep love gave me strength, and might, 
Who else had died away, 

And the hope to meet his smile at night 
Sustained me all the day. 


VII. 

Now my soul darkens with the fall 
Of evening’s gathering shade : 

My hope, my love, my lord, my all, 

Oh ! why art thou delayed ? 

Is the wild cougar on thy way, 

Or some disastrous blast ? 

I’ve dreamed of thee the live-long day — 
Oh! haste thee home at last! 


VIII. 

Thy food is on the glowing hearth, 

Thy seat and board are spread ; 

Return ! the night-winds chill the earth, 
And fill my soul with dread : 

Oh! love like mine hath lonely dreams, 
And clinging hopes and fears ; 

And watchings till the prairie seems 
Dim to the eyes of tears ! 


Hark! stranger — hark ! The hunter’s bound 
Upon our path I hear! 

The manly tread that o’er the ground 
Falls rapidly and clear: 

Joy cometh with the evening sun, 

Though lone the forest be ; 

For when the daring day is done, 

The Hunter comes to me ! F.li.en Perty. 

Big-Prairie, May, 1842 . 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Etye &ttomes. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


When the physician had been led by Bolton from the room in 
which Wilkins lay ill, as mentioned in a previous chapter, he suffered 
himself to be conducted down the stairs and into the street without 
remark; Bolton keeping at his side, and endeavoring to employ his 
thoughts on other subjects than that of his patient, until a long dis¬ 
tance of gloomy streets and many a high dingy house intervened 
between them and the scene they had left Then on the pretence 
that he had urgent business to attend to, he left him, and making a 
short circuit, returned to Wilkins, as has already been narrated. 

No sooner however was he gone, than the Doctor stopped too, 
and watched him until his figure was hid in the gloom of the streets, 
raising his finger and shaking it slowly in the direction which he 
had taken, partly in warning and partly in menace. Could any 
one have observed his face at that moment, he would have seen 
suspicion, dislike, and anger all stamped upon it. He did not stir 
from the spot, but folding his arms stood for some time musing, 
with the red flaring light of a lamp flashing over his features, and 
giving them a harsh, uncouth expression. At last he said in a low, 
stem tone: 

‘ I have seen hundreds die; ay, go howling to their graves; and I 
have stood by while mother, children and friends were begging me 
to give life to a worn-out carcase, as if life and death were in my gift; 
and when the breath was gone, I have had them turn upon me and 
revile me because I could not step between the Almighty and his 
decrees: and I have borne it all without flinching, for I knew that 
it was human nature. Yet never have I seen any thing so horrible 
as the look of that sick man this night. He must die—he must; 
but/ continued he, in the same stern tone, ‘ he must not be mur¬ 
dered; and if ever being had the look of an assassin, it was the man 
whom I found there; and if ever an eye looked murder, his did, as 
that wretched criminal cursed and accused him. As sure as I’m a 
living man, there was murder in that look. I’ll see to it!’ And 
turning short about, he once more sought the sick man’s room. 

His heart beat quickly, and something like a shudder passed over 
him, in encountering a man darting with headlong speed from the 
building; for dark as it was, he yet detected a resemblance to Bol¬ 
ton in his figure, as he dashed into the street. 

On entering the room, a glance showed him that Wilkins was 
lying there, apparently dead; and although there was nothing to 
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justify a suspicion that he had met with foul play, yet that suspicion 
was in his mind; and at the same instant came the hope that he 
might have interrupted the murderer before his work was accom¬ 
plished. The idea, and to act upon it, were simultaneous. He 
went straight to the bed, opened Wilkins’ shirt, and placed his hand 
upon his heart. He had held it there for some moments, when he 
felt it beat. Then it stopped, fluttered as if in doubt whether to 
cease its labor for ever, then it beat again. In a moment his lancet 
was out, a vein was opened, a few simple applications, such as were 
ready at hand, were made, and Wilkins slowly opened his eyes and 
looked about him. 

* You may thank God, my poor fellow, that He put such suspicions 
in my head as never came into it before, or your last breath would 
have been drawn ere this! * said the Doctor, kneeling beside Wilkins, 
and supporting his head on his breast, and bathing his temples with 
something which he took from a cup at his side. 1 If ever you 
uttered thanks to God, do it now! ’ 

Wilkins stared about him; but at first his mind wandered. He 
had no connected recollection of what had happened; and the few 
words which he uttered were vague and indistinct. He knew that 
high words had passed between himself and the lawyer, and that 
then they had a scuffle; but he could recall nothing more. 

4 Can you remember nothing else ? * said the Doctor, earnestly. 

Wilkins passed his hand feebly across his brow, and shook his 
head. 1 He could not.’ 

While this was going on, the door of the room opened, and a 
sharp, frightened lace was thrust in, while a tremulous voice 
inquired: 

‘ How is he ? Did he kill him ? * 

The Doctor looked up at the face, and then told it to come in and 
tell him what it meant. 

The man to whom the face belonged hesitated. Before venturing 
in, he looked behind him to see that the door was open, so that there 
might be no impediment to a rapid retreat in case of necessity; and 
then accepting the Doctor’s invitation, advanced toward him, dis¬ 
playing at the same time the rest of his person, wftich bore evident 
marks of decay and shabbiness. 

* Well, what do you mean by your question, and what do you 
want to know?’ demanded the Doctor, who had laid Wilkins in the 
bed, and now stood up. 1 You ask if that man,’ said he, pointing to 
Wilkins, * is killed. Who wanted to kill him ? Did you ? ’ 

The thin man replied in not a very firm voice : ‘ No; but I saw a 
man that was trying to.’ 

1 You did, eh ? ’ said the Doctor. 

The stranger nodded. 

4 Then why the devil didn’t you come over and help his victim?’ 

The thin man made no reply to this question; but contented him¬ 
self with quietly brushing a remarkably old hat with the sleeve of a 
coat which was not a little the worse for wear, although there was 
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not the slightest probability that either article of apparel would be 
benefited by the process. 

* Do you know the man ?' 

‘ Not his name/ replied the man, adding variety to his proceedings 
by rolling his hat into a very small compass, though for no other 
apparent purpose than that of unrolling it, which he did instantly. 

‘Well, I do/ -said the Doctor. ‘That will answer as well. But 
first of all, tell me what you saw.' 

The stranger paused, .and having cleared his throat, and felt in his 
pocket for a handkerchief which he did not find, said that he was at 
the window of his house on the opposite side of the street, when 
his attention was attracted to what was going on in Wilkins’ room, 
which he could distinctly see, as there was a light in it, while his 
own room had none. The man described the scene which had 
taken place between Wilkins and the Attorney; and frankly con¬ 
fessed he had been so much excited and frightened at what he had 
witnessed that he lost all presence of mind; and it was not until 
the Attorney took to flight that he thought of giving the alarm. 

‘ You will swear to all this at the police-office, will you ? ’ 

‘ Yes; to-night, if you choose/ 

‘ Very well, you shall/ replied the Doctor laconically. ‘Do you 
know any person who will stay with this man ? He must not be 
left alone, for that fellow may return/ 

‘ Get me some one, for God’s sake! ’ exclaimed Wilkins feebly, 
and clasping his hands together. ‘ Oh! don’t leave me again in his 
power! ’ 

‘ Be quiet! * said the Doctor; ‘ you shall be taken care of, even 
though I should be obliged to remain here to do it myself. Who 
will stay here ? ’ inquired he, again addressing the stranger. 

The thin man stole on tip-toe to the window; thrust his head out, 
and bellowed in a voice which had wonderfully increased in power 
within the last few moments: ‘ Tom Stubbs l Tom Stubbs! Tom 
Stubbs! I say. He’ll answer by and by/ said he, jerking in his 
head, and awaiting a response with great patience and composure. 
But he was mistaken in his conjecture; and after a pause he was 
again obliged to thrust out his head: ‘ Tom Stubbs! Tom Stubbs! 
you infernal low-lived vagabond ! where are you ? ’ 

‘ Here! ’ responded a faint voice, which sounded as if it came from 
under a distant barrel. 

‘ Well, why didn’t you say so at first? Bring yourself over here, 
will you ? — and be quick! ’ 

That Tom Stubbs made a response of some kind -was evident 
from the fact that certain uncouth sounds were heard from the oppo¬ 
site side of the street, which must have been something of that 
nature, unless Mr. Stubbs was addicted to soliloquy. But whatever 
it was, it did not impede his operations; for in a few minutes Mr. 
Stubbs brought over a little oily fellow with red cheeks and fat legs, 
whom he introduced as himself, by simply saying: 

4 Well, old fellow! here I am. What do you want?' 
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4 Do you see that man ? ’ said the thin one, pointing to Wilkins. 

4 Well,suppose I does?—what then?’inquired Mr. Stubbs, anxious 
to investigate results before committing himself; 4 and suppose I 
does n’t! — what then ? ’ 

* Some one has been mighty near giving him a walking-ticket to 
see what sort of lodgings the sexton keeps.’ 

4 Whew! ’ whistled Mr. Stubbs; 4 licensed or unlicensed ? — phy¬ 
sic or murder ? — which ? ’ 

4 Murder! ’ replied the other; 4 minder the most foul! * 

Mr. Stubbs looked about the room; an examination which seemed 
very cursory, but which had embraced every thing in it before he 
answered: 

4 Well, cuss me! if I see any thing that was worth the risk. It 
must ’a been a grudge.’ 

4 It was,’ interrupted the Doctor, impatiently; 4 it was. An infer¬ 
nal scoundrel, taking advantage of his being ill and unable to help 
himself, attempted to murder him. And I want you to watch here, 
lest he should come back and complete what he left unfinished. I’ll 
pay you for your trouble.’ 

4 Well, that’s honorable,’ said Mr. Stubbs, 4 and I won’t even insin¬ 
uate the propriety of handing over the dust afore hand. Oh no! 
I wouldn’t think of it! ’ 

The Doctor put his hand in his pocket and drew out a silver dol¬ 
lar, which he flung to him. 

4 Well,’ said Mr. Stubbs, 4 1 had no idea of sich quick returns for 
my investments. But punctuality is the soul of business; and I 
won’t make you feel unhappy by refusing. Oh, no! It is not in my 
natur, it isn’t. My heart is all milk, Sir — all mother’s milk. I’ll 
watch him like a babe; and if that there chap comes agin, blast my 
eyes ! but I’ll wring his neck! If I don’t, damme! ’ And by way 
of illustrating his words more fully, Mr. Stubbs looked ferociously 
at the wall, and seizing himself by the cravat, twisted it round till 
he was black in the face; all the time grating his teeth with a kind 
of savage satisfaction at the idea of performing the pleasant little 
process in which he was engaged, even though the subject of it was 
his own respectable self. 

4 There, Sir,’ said he, relaxing his hold when he thought that he had 
sufficiently demonstrated his meaning by bringing himself to the 
very verge of strangulation; 4 that is what I’ll do to him! I might 
have carried the experiment farther; but it was n’t safe. Another 
twist might have been a little too much, Sir. One very respectable 
gentleman of my acquaintance found it so. He was in the habit of 
diverting himself in that way; twisting his cravat till his face was 
black as ink. But one day, Sir, he carried the joke so far that he 
couldn’t bring it back again, and cuss me if he didn’t choke his self 
in real earnest; affording a sad example of the mutability of earthly 
events, and of the danger of trifling with the human wind-pipe by 
means of red silk pocket-hankerchers.’ 

Having thus completed his illustration, and delivered himself of 
his opinion, Mr. Stubbs took a seat on a small stool which stood in 
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the room, and commenced adjusting his neck-cloth, which the fervor 
of his previous demonstration had very much discomposed. 

‘You’ll look after him, will you?' said the Doctor, after eyeing 
him as if in doubt whether to leave Wilkins in his charge or not 

‘ To be sure I will,’ said Mr. Stubbs, still continuing his toilette. 

‘ He must be kept quiet; no talking.’ 

4 He sha’ n’t open his mouth,’ said the other, resolutely. 

‘ He mustn’t get up,’ continued the Doctor. 

‘ If he does , I’ll knock him down,’ replied Mr. Stubbs, in a deter¬ 
mined tone. 

4 You mustn’t hurt him.’ 

4 Oh no ! in coorse not. I’ll knock him down gently, very gently.’ 

The Doctor paused. 

1 Any physic to be took?’ asked Mr. Stubbs. ‘Don’t be afear’d. 
If it’s to betook, say so. Cuss me if he sha’ n’t swaller it! You say 
the word, that’s all.’ 

4 No, not to-night.’ 

‘ Oh! very well. You can go now as soon as you please. I know 
what’s to be did, and did it shall be.’ 

The Doctor gave one or two directions to Wilkins, and impressing 
it upon him to keep quiet, at last went out, accompanied by the thin 
stranger. 

Mr. Stubbs followed the Doctor’s advice to the letter; for no 
sooner was he gone than he seated himself on the floor, and placing 
his back against the door so that it was impossible to open it with¬ 
out awakening him, in less than one minute was completing a sound 
nap which had been interrupted when he was summoned to perform 
the duty in which he was now engaged. 

The result of the complaint of the two personages who had just 
retired has already been shown, in the arrest of the Attorney, whom 
we left accompanying IMr. Tike to the tombs, and to whom we must 
now return. 

Bolton had been locked up for the night; but he had previously 
learned to his great relief that he had not succeeded in his attempt 
upon the life of Wilkins. The idea of the gallows had haunted 
him incessantly; and now he looked upon imprisonment as a trifle 
scarcely to be regarded. But still it was a wretched night for him. 
Pacing his room like a wild beast in his cage, shaking his fists at the 
bare walls, and cursing and blaspheming, he passed the lagging 
hours until the dim light breaking through the windows told him 
that it was day. 

Early in the morning the door of his room was unbolted, and Mr. 
Tike walked in. * Come, Sir,’ said he, ‘ the Justice is here, and 
you’ll be disposed of in short order. You’ll be ’zamined, and I sup¬ 
pose afore breakfast you'll be bailed. This way, this way,’ said he, 
leading the way along an entry, and descending a flight of stairs. 
‘A very comfortable place this is, when once you’re accustomed to 
it. A little morsel dampish; but that you know is quite nat’ral, con¬ 
sidering that it’s built over a quagmire.’ 

Bolton made no reply, but followed him into the police office. It 
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was a large room, partly railed off, and with a bar running across it 
to indicate which were the justices and which were the criminals; 
the main distinction between the two being that the former sat 
behind the bar, and the latter stood before it. 

The former of these positions was occupied by a tall, stout man, 
with iron gray hair, and a pair of spectacles surmounting a nose 
which from the excessive modesty of its owner had acquired a 
blush of which it was impossible to divest it He was administer¬ 
ing justice in small doses to vagabonds, and in large ones to thieves; 
and having got through with the accumulation of the night, called 
‘ Bolton! * 

The Attorney walked up to the bar. ‘ I should like to know with 
what I am charged/ said he. 

* Harvey ! ’ said the Justice. 

* Sir! ’ exclaimed an elderly man, in a foxy wig, who was dozing 
beside the Justice, with his head resting on a large book with a red 
cover. The Justice nodded toward Bolton, and said: ‘ Complaint 
against him ? * 

1 Oh! ’ said Mr. Harvey, sitting up and rubbing both eyes with his 
knuckles. ‘We’ll oblige him — we will. What’s his name ? 9 

‘ Bolton/ replied the Attorney, sternly. 

* Oh! ah! ’ said the man, fumbling among a number of papers 
which were lying in front of him. Stykes, that’s notit; Booney, 
nor that; Smith, nor that; Horpins, White, Arnold, Higgins, Tra- 
ney, Jones, Bolton. Ah ! that’s it ! Reuben Bolton; the last 
one — sure to be the last one; always the way when a man’s in a 
hurry. I would swear to it. Shall I read it ? ’ 

‘ Yes! ’ said Bolton. 

And Mr. Harvey, after having cleared his throat several times, 
and taken a very moderate sip of water, which he distributed over 
his lips, ingeniously using his tongue as a trowel, proceeded in a 
deliberate tone, arid with an utter disregard of stops or punctuation, 
to read the affidavits and examination of the Doctor and the thin 
gentleman, setting forth the facts of the attempt against the life of 
Wilkins. 

‘ Is the complainant and his witness here ? ’ demanded Bolton, 
calmly. 

* They are in there/ said the Justice, pointing to a small room 
adjoining the office. 

‘ Will you oblige me by examining them at once ? The whole 
thing is a trick or a mistake.’ 

The magistrate stared, and then said: * You’d better come in, there/ 

Bolton made no reply, but followed him into the room and took a 
seat at the table. A single glance told him that the Doctor was 
there, and had his eye on him; and he did not venture a second 
one; but as the Justice called the Doctor, he said without raising 
his eyes: ‘ Let the other witness leave the room.’ 

An officer approached the thin man, and whispering a few words 
in his ear, escorted him beyond the door; after which he returned 
for the purpose of hearing what was going on. 
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The magistrate seated himself at the table, drew an ink-stand 
toward him, and clearing his throat, and shaking his head for the 
purpose of removing all obstructions, both physical and intellectual, 
commenced his examination. 

Bolton sat for the most of the time with his head leaning on his 
hand, his brow knit, occasionally suggesting a question as the exam¬ 
ination proceeded. When the depositions had been signed, the 
red-nosed man turned to Bolton: 

‘ You are aware that it is now my duty to examine you, and that 
you are at liberty to answer or not, as you please.’ 

‘ I am aware of that,’ replied the lawyer, ‘ and shall avail myself 
of the privilege which the law gives me of being silent So that 
it is not necessary to send off the witnesses/ said he, seeing that 
an officer was preparing to lead them out. 

* Very well/ replied the Justice, folding up the papers and taking 
off his spectacles. 

‘ It’s too early to look for bail now, so I must trouble you for an 
hour or two longer/ said Bolton: * beside, the bail in this case is a 
matter which the circuit Judge must settle, I suppose.’ 

The magistrate said that ‘ it was/ and nothing more; and Bolton, 
finding all attempts to open a conversation with that functionary 
unsuccessful, got up and followed an officer to his * room/ establish¬ 
ing himself in his good opinion by giving him a dollar, and ordering 
a good breakfast and a barber. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Either the blood-letting which Wilkins had undergone proved 
beneficial, or his disease took a favorable turn; for on the following 
day, contrary to the predictions of the physician, he awoke much 
better. His first impulse was to get up, but this Mr. Stubbs, who 
still performed the combined duties of nurse and watchman, pre¬ 
vented by unceremoniously thrusting him back in the bed, and tell¬ 
ing him to keep quiet, according to orders. Wilkins at any other 
time might have felt disposed to resist, but he was too feeble to 
venture upon any thing of the kind then; while Mr. Stubbs, to 
show that he acted with full impartiality, stretched himself in a sim¬ 
ilar position on the floor, and maintained it until relieved from duty 
by the appearance of the Doctor. 

Now that the strength of his disease was broken, W ilkin s began 
to improve rapidly. The following day he was able to sit up, and 
in a short time to go into the street and breathe an atmosphere 
which was pure when compared with that which stagnated in his 
own room. 

One fine morning, as his strength began to increase, Wilkins pre¬ 
pared to go out. He had hitherto been very slovenly in his dress, 
for he was wretchedly poor; and but that Higgs quietly supplied 
him with food, he might have starved. Drawing his tattered clothes 
about him, for he felt a little cold, he set out, carefully avoiding the 
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thoroughfares in which he was in the habit of walking, and slinking 
through by-streets and narrow lanes, toward his old home. Since 
his illness the thought of that old place had fairly haunted him; and 
a tide of old recollections and feelings and affections which seemed 
long since dead had sprung into life, and were flooding his heart, 
overflowing it until pride, resentment and shame were all swept 
away. Back he would go to the old spot, and look at it once more, 
for it had been the home of his wife ; and his heart was full of love 
for her now; and a faint and scarcely defined hope shot across him, 
that she might have returned to it; and desolate as it was, might he 
not find her sitting there, watching for him ? He inwardly prayed 
that it might be so, and that her glad face might be the first to greet 
him as he knocked. His heart beat violently as he came in front of 
it, for the same screens were hanging at the window, through which 
he observed a fire burning within, and that the room was occupied. 
He went to the door and opened it noiselessly. Every thing there 
was strange. A rough-looking woman was sitting near the fire, and 
a child was playing on the floor. He closed it in the same cautious 
manner that he had opened it; and leaning his head against the 
wall, the hot tears streamed down his cheeks, and heavy sobs burst 
from him, such as had never escaped him in all his troubles. He 
left the house with a careless, reckless air, and wandered back to 
his abode; and sat down with his head bowed on his knees and his 
hair hanging wildly over his face. The door of his room opened 
suddenly, but he did not move until a hand was placed on his shoul¬ 
der, and the voice of Higgs said : 

1 George ! I’ve news for you.’ 

Wilkins looked up, and as he did so he observed that Higgs was 
much excited, and that his cheek was pale. He demanded hastily, 

‘ Well, Bill, out with it! Is it good or bad? ’ 

‘ You'll think it good. I think it d — d bad!’ said Higgs, lacon¬ 
ically. 

‘ Good news is scarce ; let’s have it,’ said Wilkins, impatiently. 

‘ Well, you’ve one trouble less in your way; your wife-* 

‘ What of her ? ’ demanded Wilkins quickly; * what of her , I say ? ’ 

‘ She’s gone V 

‘Gone! Where?’ 

‘ Dead — dead and buried! ’ 

The yell that burst from the unhappy man at this communication 
might have awakened the dead. He sprang to his feet, and then 
leaped upon Higgs like a wild beast, seizing him by the throat. 

‘ Is this true ? on your soul ? ’ shouted he. ‘ As you value your life, 
do n’t trifle with me ! ’ 

‘ It is.’ 

‘ Who told you ? ’ 

‘ I heard it from Phillips, who is searching the whole city for you. 
You ’ll find him at his rooms. But you’d better not see him now, 
for on my life I believe he’ll murder you.’ 

Wilkins flung his comrade from him, and rushed from the house. 
Turning neither to the right nor left, but hurrying on with an impet- 
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uosity which attracted the attention of hundreds whom he passed, 
he instinctively made for Phillips’ house, for there was little reason 
left to guide him. He knocked at the door, and no sooner was it 
opened, than without a single question he darted up stairs, and went 
into Phillips’ room. 

Phillips was sitting at a table opposite the door, with a book in 
front of him, but he was not reading; for his head was resting on 
his hand, his eyes were directed toward the floor, and altogether he 
had the air of one buried in deep and unpleasant thought. He did 
not look up as Wilkins entered. 

Wilkins went to a chair which stood close to him and seated him¬ 
self, and touching Phillips, said in a quick, husky tone: 

1 Jack, where’s Lucy ? ’ 

‘ So you’ve come at last!’ said Phillips, slowly rising until he 
stood his full height in front of him, and looking at him as if he 
would wither him with his glance; ‘ and to inquire after her whose 
happiness you blasted, whose life you cursed, and whose young 
heart you trampled on; whose name you branded, and whom you 
drove from your door as if she had been the outcast that your lying 
lips dared to call her ! And now that she is dead and in her grave, 
you ask where she is ! George ! ’ said he with a strong effort, mas¬ 
tering the fierce emotion that shook him from head to foot, and 
slowly clenching his fist in the very face of Wilkins, ‘ but for the 
memory of old times, and for my promise to her , I could feel it in 
me to dash your brains out as you stand ! I can scarcely keep my 
fingers off you! ’ 

Still Wilkins did not move ; and the fierce excitement of Phillips 
seemed to have no effect upon him; for he merely repeated his 
question: 1 Jack, where’s Lucy ? * 

* Where your infernal villany sent her before her time! * exclaimed 
Phillips, hesitating to strike a man who made no resistance, and yet 
burning to revenge the wrongs which he had inflicted upon his wife; 
‘ in her grave ! ’ 

Wilkins started up, pressed his hand upon his heart as if a sudden 
pain had shot through it, and then sat down. A sharp hysteric sob 
escaped him, but no other sound. 

* If you would see her,’ continued Phillips in the same stem tone, 
* go to the church-yard.’ 

Wilkins looked at him as one stunned; one who observed what 
was passing, who heard the words, but did not take in their meaning. 

1 Do you hear me ? ’ demanded Phillips. 

Wilkins stood up, smiled vacantly, and said, ‘Yes, yes; I'll go 
there ! ’ Then pressing both hands to his temples, he said in a low, 
plaintive tone: ‘My head’s very wild; I can’t think any more. 
All’s confused and strange. Where did you say Lucy was? Noth¬ 
ing has happened to her ? ’ He took Phillips by the shoulders, and 
held him off’ at arm’s length, and gazed in his face. Then with a 
slight laugh, he said: ‘ I see — it’s all right. I was afraid that there 
was something wrong.’ And he sat down. ‘There can’t be any 
thing wrong. No harm can have happened to her — can there?* 
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Even Phillips was unnerved by the look of deep anguish of the 
broken-down man who crouched before him and looked so wistfully 
up in his face. 

* Go on, George ! ’ said he ; * tell me all; what she said, what she 
did, and where she is. There is something wrong here ! ’ said he, 
touching his head; ‘ but I can listen when you talk of her. Go on, 
I say.’ 

Phillips thus adjured, and recollecting his promise to Lucy, told 
him all that had passed, without reserve. 

Wilkins sat motionless in his chair, with his hands clasped around 
his knees, his chin resting on them, and his wild eyes gleaming like 
two stars from amid his dishevelled hair. 

* Is that all ? ’ said he, when Phillips concluded. * Tell me every 
thing. Don’t be afraid. I’m seared here! said he, again pointing to 
his head; ‘and my heart won’t break. It’s iron.’ 

1 You’ve heard all, George; her last words were a blessing on you.’ 

‘ Yes, yes ! ’ said he, rising to his feet, and looking vacantly about 
him. 1 Yes, yes ; I know that. Poor Lucy! Well, they buried her, 
didn’t they?’ And he looked Phillips earnestly in the face, and 
paused until he was answered. 

‘ That’s all right. Where was it?’ said he, in the same vacant 
manner, and pausing as before for an answer. 

Phillips mentioned the place, and Wilkins stood for a long time 
with his fingers twisted together, dreaming it over, and in his mind 
conjuring up the memory of the past, and tracing out old scenes. 

‘ She was a child then,’ muttered he, ‘ with her long black hair 
playing in the wind, and those laughing eyes! How merry her 
voice was! Her laugh went to one’s heart; yet it was soft, too. 
She was very gentle, and as tender-hearted as a child. After that 
I did u’t see her for a year or two; and she had grown up quite a 
woman — and I married her.’ He paused, and then looking mourn¬ 
fully at Phillips, he said: ‘Jack, I came to see you about something; 
but I’ve forgot what it was. It’s a sad thing to have a bad mem¬ 
ory— very sad. Stop!’ He placed his hands over his eyes, and 
stood for some minutes in silence. ‘ It was something about Lucy. 
What did you say of her? Where is she?’ 

Phillips rose and took his hands in his. He had no trace of anger 
against him now. He could not have harbored it for an instant 
against the poor brain-shattered being before him. 

‘ Sit down, George,’ said he, ‘sit down; and I’ll tell it all again. 
Do, there’s a good fellow.’ 

But Wilkins impatiently repeated his question: ‘ What was it? 
What was it? Where is she? Don’t worry me, Jack. I’m very 
feeble. Where is she?’ 

‘ Poor fellow ! ’ exclaimed Phillips. 

‘Oh! Jack, this is not right!’ said Wilkins, earnestly; ‘it’s not 
right to keep her away. Where is she ? Let me know the worst.’ 

‘ I have already told you, George.’ 

‘ Yes, yes; I know it: but tell me again. Where is she?’ 

Phillips* answer was almost a whisper, as he said, ‘ In the grave ! * 
vol. xx. 24 
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Wilkins shrank from him; and then with something like a shud¬ 
der he attempted to draw his coat around him, as if attacked by a 
sudden cold. The next instant, without noise, almost like a shadow, 
he passed from the room, and was rushing through the streets with 
desperate speed. 

On the second night after Wilkins’ interview with Phillips, a man 
was passing through the village where Lucy was buried. He 
walked feebly, and once or twice paused and looked up at the clear 
sky, and said something in a low tone, and then went on. 

Pale, emaciated, with hollow eyes and sunken cheeks, none 
w r ould have recognized Wilkins; yet he it was. Disease and 
remorse had done their work, and the wild glassy eye which glit¬ 
tered in the pale moon-beam like a living flame, showed that the 
spirit within was burning brightly — too brightly for reason. 

Once or twice he observed persons coming from the opposite 
direction, and he shrank into the bushes, and crouched there until 
they had passed, and then resumed his course toward the church. 
Sometimes he paused, stared vacantly about him, then placing his 
hand to his forehead, dashed hastily forward, and went on mutter¬ 
ing as before. 

Arrived at the gate of the edifice, he stopped, and as if altering 
his mind, he quitted it and went to the front of the church and tried 
the door. It was not bolted, and opened with a melancholy creak, 
which echoed up the empty aisles. Wilkins listened, shook his 
head, and said: ‘ No, no! that was not her! ’ And then he began to 
wander listlessly up one aisle and down another. At last, coming 
to a pew-door, he opened it, entered, and sat down. Before him lay 
a small prayer-book, much worn and stained, but on which a name 
was still legible ifi gilt letters. He took it up and held it in the 
moon-beam, where he read in the indistinct light the words Lucy 
Waters. It was the name of his wife before he married her. 
Without noise or cry he laid the book in its place, and bending 
his head forward against it, groaned audibly. ‘ Lucy! ’ whispered 
he ; ‘ Lucy! dear Lucy ! Do you hear me ? Pray for me, Lucy ! ’ 

He listened, as if expecting an answer; then turned and gazed 
timidly about him. ‘Lucy! Lucy! I say;’ exclaimed he more 
loudly; and pushing back the matted hair which hung over his eyes, 
and staring wildly around the church: ‘No, no; she isn’t here!’ 
Getting up, he went along the aisle to the door communicating with 
the burial-ground. This he flung open, and strode out, keeping on 
until his eye rested on a simple tablet at the farther end of the 
yard, newly-erected, and the inscription on which was plainly legi¬ 
ble in the moon-light. He stopped and read: ‘ Lucy, wife of George 
Wilkins* ‘ That’s me ! that’s me ! ’ muttered he ; ‘ that’s me !’ 

He crouched on the sod. ‘ I’ve found her at last! Here she is /’ 
He bowed his head to the earth; thick-crowding fancies, mingled 
with all the phantasies of madness, came sweeping upon his brain. 
The present was forgotten. Again he was a boy; again the bright 
days of youth and purity were before him: his past life was a 
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dream. She could not be dead! That warm confiding heart which 
had loved him so well, could not be cold for ever! It was a dream—a 
wild and troubled dream! He shouted loudly to awake himself; 
but he awoke not. He clutched the dank weeds in his hands; he 
knelt down upon the grave; he laid his cheek to the cold earth 
that shrouded her, and whispered her name. He whispered it again, 
in those low gentle tones which in the days of their early attachment 
she had always loved, and always responded to. He whispered it 
again. ‘ No answer ! ’ muttered he. ‘ She’s gone ! she’s gone for 
ever! or she would not have been silent now, when my heart is bro¬ 
ken, and all the world is against me. Lucy! Lucy! dear Lucy! do 
you hear me ? Answer, oh ! answer me now! ’ 

The wretched man stretched himself at full length upon the cold 
earth, and sobbed like a heart-broken girl. The past came fierce 
and furious upon him. In one instant the wild fit was over. He 
remembered the hot angry feelings between himself and his wife; 
his taunts, his bickerings, his sneers; and last of all the blow which 
had separated them for ever. Then he thought of his tempter — of 
Bolton. Revenge was now uppermost. Frantic with fury, he 
sprang from the grave, rushed through the church-yard, flung open 
the gate, and hurried down the road as if life and death depended 
on his speed. 


STANZAS 


WRITTIN APTXR VI8ITIS8 MOOKX AUBORN, NlAK BOSTON. 

*T is a sweet, tranquil spot, 

Where they have lain thee, brother! in thy sleep; 

The world too soon thy faded form forgot, 

But we who loved thee, linger there to weep. 


Years in their rapid flight 
Have passed since thou wert left to thy repose; 

Mom steals upon us with its chastened light, 

But thou shalt never more thine eyes unclose ! 

Spring with its genial breath, 

Hath robed thy narrow dwelling. Thickly spread, 

The forest leaves adorn the realms of death, 

And breathe a low, sad requiem round thy bed! 

The portals of the tomb 
Have closed upon thee, leaving life and light. 

Without is gladness, but within, the gloom 
Curtains thy slumbers with unbroken night 1 

Farewell! a long farewell! 

Since earth no more shall echo to thy tread : 

We softly breathe thy name ; but who shall tell 
The love we cherish for the holy dead ! i OK *. 
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Forest Life. By the Author of ‘ A New-Home.’ In two volumes, pp. 484. New- York: 

C. S. Francis and Company : Boston: J. H. Francis. 

Miss Sedgwick must not only acknowledge ‘a rival near her throne,’but she 
must make room for a sister on it. The author of that charming and widely popu¬ 
lar work, ‘ A New Home,* has followed up her successful coup d'essai in the world 
of literature with the volumes before us ; and when we say that they fully sustain 
the promise of their predecessor, we say all that is necessary to secure at once the 
attention of our readers. Mrs. Clavers here presents us with a continuation of 
her sketches of forest life, interspersed as before with one or two admirable love- 
passages, in which, by graphic descriptions of nature and character; by interest 
vividly excited and curiosity adroitly stimulated; she contrives to diversify her 
canvass with a full and yet not a crowded composition. These episodes, if we 
may so call them, are delightful. We can hardly conceive of any thing more 
interesting in its way, for example, than the sketch of pretty Candace Beamer and 
her humble lover, Lewis Arden; and the wayward course of the stream of love, 
in their case running roughly, through the machinations of an envious old maid, 
Keery Dunks, alias ‘Miss Duncan.’ Right glad were we to find her mischievous 
designs frustrated, and to see her rough old father walk into James Beamer’s par¬ 
lor, and ‘ taking off his bowl-crowned wool-hat, and smoothing down his hair with 
a great knotty hand,’ exppse his ill-tempered daughter’s ridiculous pretensions. 
There is another story of the heart upon which we shall not trench, but leave it 
entire to the enjoyment of the reader. We cannot however forego the pleasure of 
presenting a few extracts from other portions of the work. 

To relieve the painful monotony of the ‘ fever-nager,’ Mrs. Clavers accompa¬ 
nies her husband and ‘the childer’ on a short tour into the interior of her wood¬ 
land empire$ and the history of her progress n enlivened by many very pleasant 
pictures of natural scenery in that sylvan region. A sudden shower compels the 
travellers to take shelter in a log-cabin of the poorer sort, where, the rain continu¬ 
ing, they are fain to tarry for the night. The good woman of the cottage, whose 
husband is ill of the ague, apologizes for the lack of comfortable accommodations; 
adding that there had been a time when she could have entertained them more 
decently : 

‘ ‘ But those days are gone by,’ she said, with a sigh: ‘ trouble has followed us so long that I 
don’t look for anything else now. We left a good home in York State because my old man 
could n’t feel contented when he saw the neighbors selling out and coming to the West to get nch- 
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And we bought so much land that we had n’t enough left to stock it, and improve it; but after a 
while we had got a few acres under improvement, and begun to have enough for our own use. 
although nothing to sell; and we had to part with some of our land to pay taxes on the rest; ana 
then we took our pay in wild-cat money that turned to waste-paper before we got it oft' our hands. 
And my husband took on dreadful hard upon that; and we all had the ague ; and then his eyes 
took sore, and he is almost blind — too blind to see to work more than half the time. So we’ve 
been getting down, down, down! But I need n’t cry,’ said the poor creature, wiping her eyes; ‘ for 
I’m sure if tears could have bettered our condition, we’d have been well off long ago! ’ 

1 Here was an apology for poverty, indeed ! How many complain of poverty, sitting in silks and 
laces at tables covered with abundance ! What groaning over 4 hard times ’ have Pilot heard from 
jewelled liosoms within these two or three years! What rebuffs are always ready for those who 
take upon themselves the pleasant office of soliciting of the superfluity of the rich for the necessities 
of the poor! ‘ Hard times! ’ say the unthinking children of luxury, as they sip their ice-cream or 
hold up to the light the rosy wine ! ’ 

Mrs. Gaston, the mistress of the humble cottage, is busily engaged in saving 
the rain that falls from the eaves ; for ‘ as soap was pretty scirse, she muBt try to 
catch soft water, any how ; ’ when other travellers drive up for shelter under her 
roof. These prove to be a pompous Englishman, his wife, and a spoiled child, an 
affected, proud daughter; her green silk dress, kid shoes, silk stockings, and dang¬ 
ling curls thoroughly drenched. They enter, with scant salutation to the mistress 
of the cottage; and 

‘ After, or rather with this group, entered a bluff, ruddy, well-made young man, who seemed to 
have been charioteer. He brought m some cushions and a great-coat which ne threw into a comer, 
established himself thereafter with his back to the fire, from which advantageous position he sur¬ 
veyed the company at his leisure. 

‘ ‘ The luggage must be brought in,’ said the elderly gentleman. 

‘ 4 Yes, I should think it had oughter,’ observed the young man, in reply; ‘ I should bring it in, if it 
was mine, any how ! ’ 

4 ‘ Why do n’t you bring it in then ?.’ asked the gentleman, with rather an ominous frown. 

“ I! Well, I do n’t know but what I could, upon a pinch. But look o’here, uncle ! I want you 
to take notice to one thing— I did n’t engage to wait upon ye. I an’t nobody’s nigger, mind that! 
I ’ll be up to my bargain. I come on for a teamster. If you took me for a servant, you ’re mistaken 
in the child, Sir! However,’ he continued, as if natural kindness was getting the better of cher¬ 
ished pride, ‘ I can always help a gentleman, if so be that he asks me like a gentleman ; and upon 
the hull, I guess I’m rather stubbeder than you be, so I ’ll go ahead.’ ’ 

Our western Sam. Weller soon deposits the luggage, bags and cases without 
end, in a corner, wondering ‘what on airth any body could want with sich lots o’ 
fixins,’ and proposing to ‘ turn the hull bilin’ on ’em right out into the shed,’ to 
make room for ‘a good big shake-down on the floor with the buffaloes and 
cushions,’ where they can all ‘ bundle ’ for the night. All this is to the ineffable 
disgust of the new-comers. But after many marks of wonder and surprise and 
a deal of complaining on the part of the new-comers, with no little officious but 
kind intermeddling on that of the charioteer, and the exertions of the good 
woman — who, although hurt at the rude manner of her guests, has yet done her 
utmost to serve them — every thing seems to be arranged quite comfortably: 

‘ When all was done, Mrs. Gaston made the ordinary cotton-sheet partition for the benefit of those 
who chose to undress ; and then began to prepare herself for the rest which she so much needed. 
All seemed well enough for weary travellers, and at any rate these poor people had done their best. 
I hoped that all fault-finding would soon be lost in sleep. But it soon became evident that Miss 
Margold did not intend to become a person of so small consequence. She had disturbed her father 
several times by requests for articles from different parts ofthe luggage, without which she declared 
she could n’t think of going to bed. She had received from her mother the attendance of a wailing- 
maid, without offering the slightest service in return ; and now, when all her ingenuity seemed to 
be exhausted, she suddenly discovered that it would be in vain for her to think ol sleeping in a bed 
where there were so many people, and she decided on sitting up all night. 

‘ ‘ Do you think you could sleep here, my dear ? ’ inquired Mr. Margold, from his snug nest in the 
corner. 

1 The young lady almost screamed with horror. ‘ Never mind, my darling,’ said the Mamma; ‘ I 
will sit in the rocking-chair by the fire, and you shall have plenty of room.’ 

‘ Oh, no, Ma! — that ’ll never do! Why can't the woman sit up ? I dare say she’s used to it.’ 
Tliis was said in a loud whisper, which reached every body’s ears — but no reply was made. 

‘ Mrs. Margold and heT daughter whispered together for some time farther, and the result was, 
that the lady drew one of the beds apart from the other, which movement caused Mr Gaston’s 
little girl to roll out upon the floor with a sad resounding thump, and a piteous cry. 

‘ This proved the drop too many. Out spake at last the poor half-blind husband and father. His 
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patience was ‘ used up.’ ‘ Neighbors,’ said he, ‘ I do n’t know who you are. nor where you come 
from, and I did n’t ask, for you were driven into my house by a storm. My family were willing to 
accommodate you as far as they could : such as we had, you were welcome to ; but we are poor, 
and have n’t much to do with. Now you have n’t seemed to be satisfied with any thing, and your 
behavior has hurt my wife’s feelings, and mine too. You think we are poor ignorant people, and 
so we are; but you think we have n’t feelings like other folks, and there you are mistaken. Now 
the short and the long of the matter is, that the storm is over and the moon is up, and it’s ray desire 
that you pick up your things and drive on to the next tavern, where you can call for what you like 
and pay for what you get. I do n’t keep a tavern, though I’m always willin’to entertain a civil 
traveller as well as I can.’ ’ 

This truly eloquent remonstrance being followed by no demonstration of retreat 
on the part of his querulous guests, the speaker arouses the driver, who pretends 
to be asleep, and tells him he is wanted to get up his horses. But he declines to 
1 get up the poor critters at that time o’ night; ’ and adds : ‘ As to turnin’ you out 
o’ doors, this here chap an’t the feller to turn any man out o’ doors if he’s civil. 
He’s a little wrathy because your folks warn’t contented with such as he had. I 
see he was a-gettin’ riled some, and I thought he’d bile over. You see, that’s the 
way with us Western folks. If folks is saasy, we walk right into ’em like a thou¬ 
sand o’ brick. He ’ll cool down ag’in if you jist pat him a little. He’s got some 
grit, but he a’nt ugly. You only make your women-folks quiet; get a curb-bridle 
on their tongues, and we ’ll do well enough.’ 

The next morning the English travellers ask for ‘ their hill , 1 but the host declines 
making any charge. Mr. Margold and his family however place money on the 
table, and leave the house without saying farewell. The money is secretly given 
to the charioteer, to be handed back to the uncourteous donors ; which he accom¬ 
plishes, with the remark: ‘ You see, he a’nt no hand to make a fuss, Gaston a’nt; 
so he jist told me to give it to ye after you got away. And he said,’ added the 
agreeable youth, with a smile, ‘ that he’d rather you’d buy manners with it, if you 
could! ’ 

We had marked for insertion, and are very sorry to be obliged to omit, our 
author’s enforcement of the necessity which exists in a new country, like' that 
which she describes, of a ready sympathy and friendly contact; of a code of morals 
as well as manners, possessing a warmer and more human tinge than is encoun¬ 
tered in cities and more thickly-populated districts. We commend the reader 
especially to Mrs. Cl avers’ remarks, in describing the temporary return of her¬ 
self and family to the cities of the North and East, upon the change which had 
come over her estimate of the splendid accessories which are so much an object of 
ambition among oiir citizens. She had not grown so obtuse as not to appreciate 
in their true degree the elegances of life; but so great had been the power of 
habit in simplifying their wants and reducing their number, that many things 
which are considered essential to comfort among those who make modes of life 
a study and a science, appeared to ‘the exiles’ absolutely cumbersome and 
harassing: 

* The true attraction lay in the aspect of society itself; in the thousand graces of manner which 
are unknown in ruder atmospheres ; in the refinement of sentiment; in the display of thoroughbred 
intellectual power; in the moral and not the physical contrast which is exhibited between life in the 
city and life in the woods; in the people, and not in their style of living. The magnificent 
edifices of the great city awoke in no low degree the admiration of the exiles ; but her painters, her 
sculptors, her musicians, her men of letters, her poets, her preacher* — her monuments of gentus 
and art — these filled the soul even to the pain of pleasure; and in these lay the points of difference 
which appeared at the lime to be worthy of notice.’ 

How true it is, that ‘one half the world is ignorant how the other half lives!’ 
thought we, while reading the sketch of poor patient, toiling ‘ Aunty Parshalls;’ 
laboring to fulfil the behests of her selfish, exacting, and indolent husband; lead¬ 
ing a sort of shifting Robinson Crusoe life; doing the best she could with very 
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small means, and performing the parts of man and woman both. Head the follow¬ 
ing, ye self-tormenting housewives and town-complainers: 

‘ One article in particular, which Mrs. Parshalls called her ‘ dish-kettle,’ performed daily a round ♦ 
of duties which would utterly have confounded Papin’s digester or the ‘ marmite perpetuelle . 1 It 
cooked the potatoes for breakfast, and was then put on to heat water for washing the dishes. 
When this same washing process was about to commence, the dish-kettle was always hoisted to the 
table, since where was tne use of wearing out a pan when a dish-kettle did just as well, mid kept 
the water hot longer too? By the time the disnes were washed.it was time to feed the pigs; 
and then poor Aunty, being sadly scanted in pails, carried this neavy iron vessel up the rising 
ground, at the top of which the pen was placed. Then the kettle was scoured and put on for din¬ 
ner. After dinner came the whole dish-washing process over again, and then the factotum was 
cleaned once more, and put on to heat water for mopping the floor—a daily ceremony. At this 
point of the diurnal round, I confess a discrepancy of opinion between Aunty Parehalls and myself, 
since I could never quite like to see the mop going in and out of the dish-kettle. But as she said in 
reply to a very sharp remonstrance of her lady-daughter on this head, ‘ Why! bless your dear soul! 
Isca-oured it! ’ I will answer for it she did, but we all have our prejudices. But the dish-kettle 
is not yet at rest for the night. It has still another ‘ sca-ouring ’ process, to cook ihe supper, wash 
the dishes, carry the pigs’ mess up the hill, and come home to be cleaned again, in order that the 
beans may be put to soak for to-morrow’s porridge.’ 

We know not when we have encountered a more affecting scene than that 
which describes the young opium-eating mother confessing her dangerous passion 
to this ‘ poor, rough, humly old woman,’ holding that ‘ much-enduring mother’s 
brown, worn-out, shapeless hand, and kissing again and again her bony neck and 
withered bosom.’ The entire portrait indeed of ‘ Aunty Parshalls ’ is as clearly 
limned as that of Cooper’s Leatherstocking. How distinctly the reader can see 
the uncouth but kind-hearted old woman standing in the gloaming on her over¬ 
turned dish-kettle, on the top of the hill, her tall, scantily-draped, and skeleton 
statue in bold relief, as she looks round the landscape with a searching glance after 
‘ that heifer-critter! ’ 

If it were not for ‘hevin’ to hev’ many other things to include in this depart¬ 
ment of our Magazine, we should be sorely tempted to present something more 
than.half the pleasant correspondence of Mr. and Mrs. Sibthorpe, the English 
settlers. As it is, we must refer the reader to the volumes themselves, and rest 
content with the annexed passage, setting forth the blessings of poverty. It will 
doubtless afford consolation to many readers, in an unpropitious era usually 
designated as ‘ these times: ’ 

‘ How much is the world of art indebted to poverty benign ! How many things had been left 
undone if all the world had been rich! While we are stupidly basking in the sunshine of prospe¬ 
rity, nobody ever breathes a syllable to remind us that we are wasting ourselves ; that we have 
dormant abilities, buried talents, which ought to be thrown into the public treasury. Even as weep¬ 
ing skies, we are told, are requisite in order to ‘ bring the full spirit of fragrancy out ’ of the flower, 
so do the storms of adversity alone discover to admiring friendship the power (to help ourselves) 
which might have lain unsuspected and unpraised for ever, if we had needed no aid. What monu¬ 
ments of genius had been lost to the world, if the rich and powerful had cruelly placed their origina¬ 
tors above want, instead of keeping them as near starvation as possible, for the benevolent purpose 
of bringing out their powers ! Do we not put out the eyes of singing birds ? • • • What a labor is 
that of the care of a great estate! How piteously rich men groan under their burdens, and how 
they will sometimes be heard to wish they ‘ had not a dollar in the world! ’ This shows their wis¬ 
dom; and it must be confessed too that they usually exhibit the influence of the most exalted 
benevolence in not even attempting to throw any part of the weight upon others. They might often 
relieve themselves in this way, if it were not for fear of increasing the cares of their neighbors. The 
rich philosophize in words ; the poor must do it in deed, which is more dignified. The millionaire 
sighs when he tells you that it is long since wealth has been competent to purchase him a single 
pleasure. The poor man congratulates himself as he finds his tastes and habits becoming more and 
more suited to his circumstances. It might be possible for the rich man to buy pleasure by trying 
on a small scale the game of equalization; but it may be feared that this would spoil the poor man’s 
philosophy—so it must be better as it is! ’ 

We take our reluctant leave of these volumes with the hearty wish that our 
gifted friend and correspondent may live to write many more works of kindred 
interest and excellence, and that our professional labors in this department may be 
cheered and lightened by their perusal. 
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Sermons and Sketches of Sermons. By the Rev. John Summerfield, A. M. With an 

Introduction by the Rev. Thomas E. Bond, M. D. In one volume, pp. 427. New York: 

Harper and Brothers. 

It was never our good fortune to hear the pious and gifted Summerfield dis¬ 
pense the Word of his divine Master; but we have often heard those who have 
been favored to sit under his ministrations pronounce the warmest eulogiums 
upon his persuasive eloquence; his glowing feeling, and sweet, winning earnest¬ 
ness and simplicity of manner; which was universal in its control over the minds 
of men. ‘ Wherever Mr. Summerfield appeared,’ says Mr. Bond, ‘there was the 
same eagerness in all classes of people to hear him. In Ireland, in England, and 
in America, whatever were the characteristic differences in the taste and qualifi¬ 
cations and even the prejudices of the hearers, all listened with the same delight; 
all hearts melted and all prejudices gave way under an eloquence which it was as 
impossible to describe as to resist.’ The attitudes and action of the preacher 
were perfect. ‘ Every movement, whether of body or members, was not only 
exactly correct, but intuitively expressive of thought or feeling, appearing to obey 
some immediate impulse of the soul. There was nothing theatrical, nothing done 
for effect. Ail seemed to come unsought; the immediate, spontaneous sympathy 
of a body which lived and acted in obedience to the promptings of the spirit 
within ; while the meekness, the humility, the lowliness of heart which appeared 
in his entire deportment, crowned the w r hole, and constituted him a consummate 
orator.’ In the ‘ Sermons and Sketches of Sermons ’ before us we have many dis¬ 
courses in which the filling up is nearly perfect; yet we are told that the paint¬ 
ing, the beautiful extempore coloring, are scarcely any where preserved, save in 
the minds of those who heard them. Mr. Summerfield commenced preaching 
before he w r as tw r enty years old. He was of frail body and delicate constitution; 

4 and when we reflect,’ says his biographer, ‘on his abundant labors ; that he moved 
with the speed of a chariot-w r heel down hill, till the axle-tree catches fire ; preach¬ 
ing five, seven, and ten times a week, amounting to four hundred sermons in the 
first eighteen months of his ministry, beside delivering addresses on various occa¬ 
sions, w'e are filled w r ith astonishment.’ If his friends remonstrated w ith him on 
his excessive labors, he was always ready w ith a reply; such as: ‘ The love of 
Christ constraineth me ; ’ or : ‘ My time is short ; I must be about my Father’s 
business.’ The ‘ Sketches ’ which are here preserved were memoranda for the 
speaker’s eye only; but he came to the pulpit with the whole scheme w’hich they 
indicated succinctly marked out in his mind; and when w'armed, exalted, and 
inspired w r ith the divinity of his theme, his bow truly ‘ abode in strength ; ’ and 
every shaft which he sent from the string, like the arrow of Alcestes of old, would 
take fire in its flight, shine through the clouds, and vanish in the immensity of 
heaven. Nevertheless,’ says his biographer, ‘ every attempt in the eyes of those 
who heard him, to present on paper the splendid effects of his impassioned elo¬ 
quence, was like gathering up dew-drops, which appear pearls and jewels on the 
grass, but run to water in the hand : the essence and the elements remain, but the 
grace, the sparkle, and the form are gone.’ The reader of this volume how r ever 
will find, in consonance w r ith the hope of the editor, that although ‘ the grace, the 
sparkle, and the form ’ of the beloved Summerfield’s pulpit labors are gone, the 
water that remains is ‘living water,’ clear, pure, satisfying, as it ever issues from 
that fountain which springeth up into everlasting life. 
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Pictorial Gttidk to Niagara Falls : a Manual for Visiters; giving an Account of this Stupen¬ 
dous Natural Wonder; und all the Objects of Curiosity in its Vicinity; with ever)'Historical 
Incident of Interest: and also full Directions for Visiting tne Cataract and its Neighboring Scenes. 
Illustrated by numerous Maps, Charts, and Engravings, from Original Surveys and Designs. 
The illustrations designed and engraved by J. W. Orb. One volume, pp. 232. Butialo: 
Salisbcry and Clapp. 

The full title-page to this volume, which we have copied above, sufficiently sets 
forth the purpose of the work. The volume is beautifully printed, and the engrav¬ 
ings, which are numerous, are exceedingly well executed from faithful designs. 
The points of observation are well chosen ; and in some instances, as in the view 
of Table-Rock from below, the effect produced is truly wonderful. Many of the 
smaller vignettes are scarcely less striking. While however we cheerfully render 
this praise to the pictorial excellence of the 1 Guide,’ we are compelled to say of 
the letter-press descriptions that they are inflated and altogether indifferently writ¬ 
ten. They remind us continually of the extatics of an amateur cicerone who 
followed us around while we were beholding the Great Cataract, indicating, in 
magniloquent phrase, the ‘popular’ points of survey: ‘Here’s the place where 
I’ve hear’n a great many say, ‘ Good ’Apings ! what a sight! ’ or, ‘ This is the spot 
where visiters always exclaims, ‘ My God ! what a awful production o’ natur! ’ ’ 
Save these blemishes of style, the little work before us is in all respects worthy of 
a liberal sale, which we doubt not it will receive, it being the best if not the only 
elaborate work of the kind extant. We observe some new contributions to the 
Falls-Album in its pages; among them, some lines signed ‘Morpeth,’ which 
are really very good — for a lord. Several other scraps of verse are introduced, 
however, which are of the sort that ‘ neither gods nor men permit.’ 


Henry of Opterdingen: a Romance. From the German of Novalis, (Friedrich Von 

Hardknberg.) In one volume, pp. 236. Cambridge : John Owen. 

In the author of this volume, says that child of genius, the German Tieck, 
‘we may alike love and admire his extensive knowledge and his philosophical 
genius as well as his poetical talents. Many of his great thoughts will yet inspire 
futurity; and noble minds and deep thinkers will be enlightened and set on fire by 
the sparks of his spirit.’ ‘ There are few works,’ he adds, ‘ in which the mind of 
the author is more clearly and purely reflected than in ‘ Henry of Ofterdingen.* 
We are told that it was natural for Novalis ‘to regard what was most usual and 
nearest to him as full of marvels, and the strange and supernatural as the com¬ 
mon-place. Thus every-day surrounded him like a supernatural story, and that 
region which most men can only conceive as distant and incomprehensible,' 
seemed to him like a beloved home. He resembles among late writers the sub¬ 
lime Dante alone, and like him sings to us an unfathomable mystical song, very 
different from that of many imitators, who think that they can assume and lay 
aside mysticism as they could a mere ornament. Therefore his romance is both 
consciously and unconsciously the representation of his own mind and fate.* 
These ‘ collateral indications ’ of the character of the Romance before us are all 
we are enabled to present at the late hour at which we receive the volume. 

vol. xx. 25 
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Mr. Washington Irving’s ‘ Life and Voyages of Columbus.’ — We men¬ 
tioned in the ‘ Gossip’ of our last number that we should take an early occasion to 
expose the true character of certain gross charges made at different times within the 
last eighteen months, by a writer in the ‘ Southern Literary Messenger ,’ against the fair 
fame of Mr. Washington Irving. We say we promised to advert to these alle¬ 
gations; and we owe it to our readers and to Mr. Irving to add, that but for this 
promise we should pass these anonymous charges without a line of comment, as 
being evidently so utterly unfounded as to require no word of refutation at our 
hands. Mr. Irving’s ‘ History of the Life and Voyages of Columbus’ obtained 
upon its first appearance in 1828 an elevated rank in public opinion, which it has 
continued ever since to enjoy. It has received the meed of applause from Pres¬ 
cott and Bancroft, and the contemporary historians of Europe, in almost every 
language. Time has ratified these judgments; and the work may now be said to 
have deservedly attained the honor of a standard in literature, not likely to be 
supplanted by another attempt upon the same subject. Nevertheless, we are now 
told, and for the first time, that its author wears the laurels which belong to another, 
and that his book is an unacknowledged reproduction of Don Martin Fernandez 
Navarrete's collection of documents relating to the voyages of Columbus ; in 
short, to adopt the hard words of his accuser, that ‘ he has borrowed other men’s 
commodities and sold them for his own.’ The inventor and propagator of this 
tardy calumny labors through some twenty pages of the ‘ Messenger’ to give it a 
color of truth. The first attempt is entitled ‘Navarrete on Spain,’ and begins 
with: ‘We have not at this late day taken up the work of Navarrete for the 
purpose of examining in detail the interesting materials which it contains.’ Leav¬ 
ing the book to review itself, he proceeds directly to the object of his malice, 
qualified with the usual hypocritical disclaimer, ‘ Nothing can be farther from our 
intention than to disparage Mr. Irving’s History,’ etc. ‘We propose,’ he con¬ 
tinues, ‘ merely to glance at the history of Navarrete’s production, so far as it 
bears upon our oum literature .’ This ‘glance’ however is neither more nor less than 
a silent appropriation of Don Martin’s own modest account of his labors and 
those of his associates among the archives of Spain, in collecting the various doc¬ 
uments contained in his first and second volumes. This the critic has translated 
and exaggerated, in order to undervalue Mr. Irving’s researches in a similar direc¬ 
tion. Certain unconnected passages in the preface to his Life of Columbus are 
selected by our censor as the object of his ‘ strictures; ’ but as they merely furnish 
him with a pretext to vent his spleen against the author of that work, we have 
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only to invite such of our readers as may have encountered the papers in the 
* Messenger ’ to turn to Mr. Irving’s preface itself, and read it attentively. This will 
unmask to every honest mind the motives of the censor, and render them intelligi¬ 
ble. Let the plain statements there made be compared with the charges of our 
critic, and his artifice and mystification will at once stand revealed. So far as 
plain English can make that preface understood, it conveys the idea that the Life 
of Columbus by Washington Irving was faithfully digested from various 
materials; first, books in various languages relating to Columbus, but containing 
incomplete accounts of his life and voyages; secondly , numerous valuable tracts on 
the subject, which existed only in manuscript, or in the form of letters, journals, 
and public acts. The books, etc., were accessible in public libraries at Madrid; 
the manuscripts were found, where they were known to exist, and placed at the 
author’s disposal by the liberality of their possessors. From Don Martin Navar- 
rete he received the most obliging assistance; various valuable and curious pieces 
of information were communicated by him. The publication of that gentleman 
contained many documents hitherto unknown, which threw additional light on the 
discovery of the new world, and which reflected great credit on the researches of 
the learned editor; but as a whole, they rather presented a. mass of rich materials 
for history than a history itself. In the extensive and curious library of Mr. Rich 
he found one of the best collections extant of Spanish colonial history, and many 
documents which he might have searched for in vain elsewhere. ‘ With these and 
other aids incidentally afforded me by my local situation,’ (at Madrid,) continues 
Mr. Irving, ‘Ihave endeavored, to the best of my abilities, and the time I could 
allow myself, during a sojourn in a foreign country, to construct this history. I 
have diligently collated all the works that I cotdd find relative to my subject, in 
print and manuscript, comparing them, as far as in my power , with original docu¬ 
ments, those sure lights of historic research,’ etc. ‘ In the execution of this work 
I have avoided indulging in mere speculations or general reflections, except such 
as rose naturally out of the nature of the subject; preferring to give a minute and 
circumstantial narrative, omitting no particular that was characteristic of the per¬ 
sons, the events, or the times, and endeavoring to place every fact in such a point of 
view that the reader might perceive its merits and draw his own maxims and con¬ 
clusions.’* 

The reader, as we have said, who shall peruse the preface, a fair synopsis of 
which we have given above, will be enabled to detect our censor’s impudent and 
impertinent transpositions, interpolations, deductions, assumptions, and conclu¬ 
sions, and place him on the * horn ’ of his own. ‘ dilemma; ’ wishing him, as we do, 


* The opening chapter, ‘ On the departure of Columbus on his First Voyage,’ commences with 
crediting Navarrete’s collection for the ‘ stately prologue to his journal, setting forth the motives 
and views which led to his expedition.’ * ‘ Thus,’ continues the author, ‘ are formally and explicitly 
stated by Columbus the objects of this extraordinary voyage. The material facts, still extant in his 
journal, will he found incorporated in the present work.’ Then follows the * Note ’: * An abstract of 
the journal made by Las Casas has recently been discovered, and is published in the first volume 
of the collection of Senor Navarrete. Many passages of this abstract had been inserted by Las 
Casas in his History of the Indios, and the same journal had been copiously used by Fernando 
Columbus in the history of his father. In the present account of his voyage, the author has made 
use of the journal contained in the woTk of Senor Navarrete, the manuscript history of Las 
Casas, the History of the Indias by HerrerAj the life of the Admiral by his son, the Chronicle of 
the Indias by Oviedo, the manuscript history of Ferdinand and Isabella by Andrez Bernaldez, 
curate of Los Palacios, and the Letters and Decades of the Ocean Sea, by Peter Martyr ; all of 
whom, with the exception of Herrera, were contemporaries and acquaintances of Columbus. 
These are the principal authorities which have been consulted, though scattered lights have been 
obtained from other sources.’ — Irving’s ‘ Columbus : ’ Vol. I., p. 120. • 

* Navarrets : 1 Journal of the flrat Voyage of Columbus : * Vol. I. 
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* God speed! ’ And here we should be content to leave him, but that from a strict 
sense of duty we are bound to give his concluding remarks, which are somewhat 
in the form of a proclamation ; viz: 

‘ Those of our readers who are blessed with good memories will perhaps recollect that in our 
March and July numbers of 1641 we gave some little space to a review of matters connected with 
the Spanish nation. Incur first essay we examined into the connection between the history of 
Columbus by Mr. Washington Irving, and the great work of Don Martin Fernandez Navar¬ 
rets ; endeavoring, with all respect and impartiality, to strike the just balance of obligation 
between them. Unfortunately, we f>und ourselves compelled to lay to the charge of Mr. Irving 
an absence of that spirit of full and frank acknowledgment which was demanded alike by his own 
reputation and the extent and value of the materials which he had pressed into his service. More 
than a year has elapsed, without any notice or refutation by Mr Irving or his friends of the grave 
facts and conclusions which our investigation elicited and established By all the rules then which 
govern in such cases we are bound to infer that our distinguished countryman has preferred the 
quiet disparagement of a judgment by default, to the notoriety of a verdict after a fruitless contest. 
This inference we feel ourselves at the fullest liberty to draw. Literary eminence may relieve a 
man perhaps from the necessity of caring for criticism upon his style or opinions, and such an 
immunity may be but a just reward for a life-time of labor and merit. Not so however, where the 
delicate question arises whether he has not, without fair notice, borrowed other men’s commodities, 
and sold them for his own. Good character is, in such a case, merely prima facie evidence of the 
weakest kind. The true issue is on the facts, without respect to persons; and no man can place 
himself above responsibility on such an accusation, or meet that responsibility otherwise than by a 
defence on the actual merits.’ 

From this sentence of a judgment by default, in a cause of the critic’s own devis¬ 
ing. and ‘predicated upon’ offences of his own creation; delivered too in a style 
and manner ‘suggestive’ of his judicial predecessor in a certain island not much 
known in books of geography; we must beg leave to appeal to a higher tribunal. 
The paragraph which ensues was written by Navarrete, and forms a part of his 
introduction to the third volume of his collection of documents, published after 
he had read Irving’s Life of Columbus : 

‘ A conspicuous proof that our collection will not be useless in the republic of letters has been 
afforded us by Mr. Washington Irving, in the ‘ History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus,’ which he has just published, and which has met with a reception us generally favora¬ 
ble as it is well deserved. We stated in our (first) introduction, that we did not purpose to write 
the history of the Admiral, but merely to publish facts and materials which would enable others to 
write it with truth and correctness. It is fortunate that the first who has availed himself of our 
publication is a scholar of judgment and erudition, already well known in his own country and in 
Europe by his previous interesting contributions to literature. Situated in Madrid; free from the 
spirit of rivalry which has divided some of the nations of Europe upon the subject of Columbus 
and his discoveries ; with an opportunity of examining excellent books and precious manuscripts, and 
of consulting persons well versed in such matters; having always at hand the authentic documents 
which we had just published ; he has been able to give to his history’ the extension, impartiality, 
and correctness, which render it far superior to the narratives of any who have gone before him. 
To these advantages he has added a methodical and excellent arrangement; a pure, elegant and 
animated style ; a notice of various personages who took part in the events with which Columbus 
was connected, and an examination of various questions, in which he combines the soundest criti¬ 
cism with learning and good taste. Notwithstanding all this, however, we hope that Mr. Irving 
will he induced, by a perusal of the new documents which we are publishing, and by the reflections 
consequent therefrom, to correct several of his views and opinions; which having been derived 
from sources of less purity, are still w’anting in that positive exactness which is required to 
approach perfection.’ 


It might perhaps be supposed that this frank avowal of satisfaction and admira¬ 
tion would settle the question in dispute, and leave no room for farther objec¬ 
tion. Not so I The critic understands the meaning of the paragraph better than 
the writer of it; and he indulges in sundry surmises and inuendoes which are 
scarcely more contemptible in themselves than are the inflated and ungrammatical 
passages which contain them. Precious ‘grave facts and conclusions’ these! 
Don Martin, when he wrote the ‘Introduction’ from which our quotation is 
taken, had read Irving’s preface and Life of Columbus: he saw in them no 
juggling promises of unperformed researches; no ‘outline of his work;’ no evi¬ 
dence of a translation of it, nor of its having been used as a text-book; and yet 
he saw all that our critic had seen and read. He did see in the preface ‘an 
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explicit avowal to the American public of the author’s indebtedness to his 
own work.’ He saw all the injuries which he had received from the hand of his 
friend; and yet he expresses his satisfaction that the Life of Columbus had ‘met 
with an acceptance as favorable as it was well deserved.’ He could not discover the 
portentous shadow impending between his work and name and oblivion; and not 
being endowed with the larcenous perceptions of his defender, he saw not his own 
commodities borrowed and sold by his friend. Undoubtedly the ‘documents* 
which more than twenty years of devoted labor had brought to light formed a 
valuable addition to the previous stock of materials relative to the personal history 
of Columbus. They were not however published as ‘the life of the Admiral,* 
but ‘to enable others to write it with .truth and correctness.’ Mr. Irving did no 
more than to avail himself of this conceded right to use them, which he enjoyed 
in common with every other historian ; and this he gratefully acknowledges in his 
preface, and by frequent citations throughout his work. Nevertheless, we owe it 
to his reputation to state, as the result of a careful examination, that all the facts 
which he actually did derive from this source, not accessible elsewhere, would 
not, collectively, fill six of the twelve hundred pages contained in his ‘Life of 
Columbus.’ In making this avowal, we disclaim the slightest intention of under¬ 
valuing the work or the fame which has justly been awarded to Mr. Irving’s 
venerable friend and predecessor. In the introduction to the Paris edition of 
Navarrete’s work, in 1828 , the reception of Irving’s ‘Life’ is mentioned, and 
the two are declared to be ‘composed upon an entirely different plan,’ Irving 
having written the life and voyages of Columbus, and Navarrete ‘leaving 
Columbus himself to relate the events of his life and the incidents of his voyage.* 
Navarrete’s work is spoken of as ‘the necessary appendage of that of Wash¬ 
ington Irving so that it should seem that ‘ his work and name do go side by 
side’ with those of our own eminent historian. 

But ‘something too much of this,’ doubtless exclaims the reader. We are 
partly of the same opinion. Whether Mr. Irving would deign to repel an accu¬ 
sation put forth to sully his integrity both as a man and a writer, or leave it to die 
a natural death, we know not. Our apology however for devoting so liberal a 
space to the subject is, that we were pledged to brush away the stingless insect 
that had lighted upon our friend’s reputation, and that wanted but the power, to 
inflict a deadly wound. How else should this malignant writer have preferred 
charges unsupported by a shadow of proof, and boast that his diatribes had been 
made to reach the press of Havana and Madrid ? What save ‘ measured malice * 
could have moved him to interpose his pasteboard shield to defend one who has 
suffered no injury at the hands of Mr. Irving, and with whom indeed, up to the 
time of his departure for Spain, he was in the most friendly correspondence? 
Either the unjust censor is actuated by prejudice or pique, or he is a copy of a 
character which Shaustere has limned to the life: 

1 This is some fellow 

Who, having been praised for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. ‘ He cannot flatter, he ! 

An honest mind, and plain — he must speak truth : 

An ? if they take it, so ; if not, he’s plain ! ’ 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness 
Harl>or more craft and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty upright, careful observants, 

Who weigh the matter nicely.’ 

Every now and then, says a modern writer, in effect, some mischievous icono¬ 
clast is found endeavoring to shake a popular literary idol from its pedestal. If 
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sudden reverses in opinion are to be thus readily brought about, what author may 
feel himself secure ? Where is the anchoring-ground of well-earned fame, when 
he may thus be driven from his moorings, and foundered even in harbor ? Happily, 
in the present instance, the iconoclast is as impotent as he is malignant. We con¬ 
fess that we are heartily ashamed of such an adversary; and we take our final leave 
of him in the belief that our readers are not less ashamed of him than ourselves. 


* The Dial.’ — We have this quarterly Magazine for July, and are well pleased to find it in the 
main an excellent number. We have first the introductory ‘Lecture on the Times,’ delivered in 
this city last winter by the editor, Mr. Emerson, which was reported for the 1 Tribune ’ newspaper, 
and very generally and justly commended. This is followed by an admirable article upon the 
* Natural History of Massachusetts.’ The writer is evidently an enthusiastic lover of Nature. All 
her sights and sounds are to him familiar things ; and all her birds, quadrupeds, fishes, are with him 
objects of quiet, accurate study. ‘ Entertainments of the past Winter ’ is the title of a running com¬ 
mentary upon the lectures and musical and theatrical performances of Boston during the winter. 
An article upon the Anti-Bible Convention of the ‘ Friends of Universal Freedom,’ which assem¬ 
bled at Boston from the New-England and many of the Middle States, affords a precious picture of 
that interesting assembly of querulous doubters. It was a motley collection. ‘ A great variety of 
dialect and of costume was noticed ; a great deal of confusion, eocentricity and freak appeared, as 
well as of zeal and enthusiasm. If the assembly was disorderly, it was picturesque. Mad men, 
mad women, men with beards, Dnnkers, Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners, Agrarians, 
Seventh-day Baptists, Quakers, Abolitionists, Calvinists, Unitarians and Philosophers—all came 
successively to the top, and seized their moment, if not their hour , wherein to chide, or pray, or 
preach, or protest. The faces were a study.’ No doubt; but some of the doctrines and arguments 
against Christianity and the Bible, proclaimed and advanced by many of the speakers, were a 
greater ‘ study.’ One contended that ‘ much of the Bible was false; that to regard it with reverence 
1 throttles the reason and hoodwinks the mind ; ’ that ‘ what was spoken by some Moses, or Isaiah, 
or Jesus, or Paul, centuries ago,’ is to be received or rejected, according to the light of the present 
hour! ‘ Is the Bible doing more good lhan evil ? — that is the question! ’ We know not how these 

things may impress others, but to us they seem to the last degree revolting. No wonder that 
infidelity is increasing in New-England, and that many of the intellectual young men of her chief 
capital are seeking notoriety in new and strange paths. To such, and to those whose erratic faith 
they follow, we would commend the following death-bed monition, from the faltering lips of an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman of exalted rank and high literary reputation, in reply to a friend who sought to 
‘ tempt to doubt his trusting mind: ’ 

‘ I have lived fifty years, have passed through various situations in life, and have for the most 
part kept what is generally called good company. I have associated with kings and the com¬ 
panions of kings. I have been generally esteemed a fortunate man, and as you all know, have had 
my share of honor, profit, and enjoyment. I have not, as sdme of you know, been without my 
afflictions. 

‘ But of nil my pleasures and comforts, none have been so durable, satisfactory, and unalloyed, as 
those derived from religion. In all my pains and disappointments, nothing has afforded so much 
inward support as Christian consolation. Even now, at that awful moment which sooner or later 
you must all experience, when I ant on the point of being called into the presence of my Maker, I 
feel that nothing but the strong assurance of a blessed Mediator and Advocate could enable me to 
bear up under the terrors of death. 

‘ Let these thoughts, my dear friends, be never wholly absent from vour minds. Whenever any 
rash man. whether a free-thinker, a reformer, or a modern philosopher, shall endeavor to shake 
your belief on these points by argument, by sneer, or by laughter, reply to them as I have frequently 
had occasion to do. ‘ Sir, I acknowledge the strength of some of your positions, and the ingenuity 
with which you support them. I do not, I will not deny that the system to which I profess myself 
a devoted pupil has its difficulties : but as it is the business of a Christian humbly to adore, rather 
than to call in question the unfathomable depths of Providence, let me ask if your hypothesis is wholly 
free from difficulty? 

‘ But whether I am mistaken or not, is now wholly out of the question. I have made up my 
mind, and am resolved to trust my present and future salvation on Christianity. I find it replete 
with such excellent doctrines, so powerful in its effects in correcting our conduct and purifying our 
hearts, and such an unfailing support in the various and severe trials of human lite, that I am 
resolved npver to part from it. Under such soothing convictions, you have too much humanity as a 
man of feeling, and too much politeness as a well-bred gentleman, to persevere in your attempts to 
deprive me of that which I value beyond all the treasures on earth.’ 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — There are few of our readers who will not 
remember a touching story by Mrs. Sigourney of a little giTl who one evening, in a moment of ill 
feeling, declined to bring her ‘ poor sick mother a glass of cold water \ ’ who retired to rest without 
kissing her, or bidding her good-night; and when she awoke in the morning, found her feeble and 
long-suffering parent ‘ sleeping the sleep that knows no waking.’ Next to that affecting sketch, 
which has already appeared in the Knickerbocker, we place the following record of parental sor¬ 
row, from ah Eastern correspondent. Its pathos we need not say is the touching pathos of truth: 

‘ A pew months ago I buried my eldest son, a fine manly boy of eight years of age, who had 
never had a day’s illness until that which took him hence to be here no more- His death occurred 
under circumstances peculiarly painful to me. A younger brother, the next in age to him, a deli¬ 
cate, sickly child from a baby, had been down for nearly a fortnight with an epidemic fever. In. 
consequence of the nature of the disease, I used every precaution that prudence suggested to guard 
the other members of ray family against it. But of this one, my eldest, I had but little fear; he was 
so rugged and so generally healthy- Still, however,! kept a vigilant eye upon him, and especially 
forbade his going into the pools and docks near liis school, which he was prone to visit. 

4 One evening I came home wearied with a long day’s hard labor, and vexed at some little disap¬ 
pointments, and found that he also had just come into the house, and that he was wet, and covered 
with dock-mud. I taxed him with disobedience, and scolded him severely — more so than I 
had ever done before; and then harshly ordered him to his bed. He opened his lips, for an excul¬ 
patory reply as I supposed, but I sternly checked him; when with a mute, sorrowful countenance 
and a swelling breast, he turned away and went slowly to his chamber. My heart smote me even 
at the moment, though I felt conscious of doing but a lather’s duty. But how much keener did I 
fed the pang when I was informed in the course of the evening by a neighbor, that my boy had 
gone to the dock at the earnest solicitation of a younger and favorite playmate, and by the especial 
permission of bis school-master, in order to recover a cap belonging to the former, which had blown 
over the wharf. Thus I learned that what I had treated with unwonted severity as a fault, was but 
the impulse of a generous nature which, forgetful of self, had hazarded perhaps life for another. -It 
was but the quick prompting of that manly spirit which I had always endeavored to engraft upon 
his susceptible mind, and which, young as he was, had already manifested itself on more than one 
occasion. 

‘ How bitterly now did I regret my harshness, and resolve to make amends to his grieved spirit in 
the morning 1 Alas! that morning never came to him in health. Before retiring for the night, 
however, 1 crept to his low cot, and bent over him. A tear had stolen down upon his cheek, and 
rested there. I kissed it off: but he slept so sweetly and so calmly, that I did not venture to disturb 
him. The next day he awoke with a raging fever on his brain, and in forty-eight hours was no 
more! He did not know me when I was first called to his bed-side, nor at any moment afterward, 
though in silent agony I bent over him until death and darkness closed the scene- I would have 
given worlds to have wliispered one kind word in his ear, and have been answered; but it was not 
permitted. Once indeed a smile, I thought of recognition, lighted up his eye, and I leaned eagerly 
forward. But it passed quickly away, and was succeeded by the cold unmeaning glare, ana the 
wild tossing of the fevered limbs, that lasted till death came to his relief. 

‘ Every thing I now see that belonged to him reminds me of the lost one. Yesterday I found 
some rude pencil sketches which it was his delight to make for the amusement of his younger 
brother; to-day, in rummaging an old closet I came across his boots, still covered with dock-mud 
as when he last wore them ; and every morning and evening I pass the ground where his voice 
rang the merriest among his play-mates. All these things speak to me vividly of his active life ; 
but I cannot, though I often try’, recall any other expression of his face than that mute, mournful one 
with.which ne turned from me on the night I so harshly repulsed him- Then my heart bleeds afresh. 
Oh! how careful should we all be, that In our daily conduct toward those little beings sent us by a 
kind Providence, we are not laying up for ourselves the sources of many a future bitter tear! How 
cautious, that neither by inconsiderate word or look we unjustly gneve their generous feeling! 
And how guardedly ought we to weigh every action against its motive, lest in a moment of excite¬ 
ment we be led to mete out to the venial errors of the heart the punishment due only to wilful crime ! 
Alas! perhaps few parents suspect how.often the sudden blow, the fierce rebuke, is answered in 
their children by the tears, not of passion, not of physical or mental pain, but of a loving but grieved 
or outraged nature! ’ 

We detected the ludicrous transposition pointed out by our friend 4 C. D. L .’ in time for its cor¬ 
rection in three or four thousand impressions of the sheet which contained it. It was 4 just our 
luck ’ that he of all others — the lynx-eyed hypercritic’. — should have received one of the erroneous 
issues. But, n’ importe. It was not quite so absurd as the error 4 in reversion ’ made many years 
ago by a messenger who brought to the good people of Hartford, (Conn.,) the sad intelligence of the 
bursting of the boiler of the Oliver Ellsworth steamer in Lopg-Island Sound, off Saybrook. 
He galloped into town at the top of his horse’s speed, his eyes staring and his hair streaming in the 
wind, exclaiming at all comers, where 4 two or three were gathered together,’ 4 The Eliver Oisworth 
has Wiled, ho butter ! The Eliver Oisworth has Wiled her bu'ster down to Saybrook ! ’ The inimita¬ 
ble Hackbtt must have had this exclamation in his mind when he made his Yankee describe the 
difficult expulsion of the predatory pigs from his employer’s corn-field : 4 Every single ’tamal pun- 
kin’ took up a pig, and ran through the devil as if the fence was after him! ’ • • • We remark an 
extended article in the Southern 4 Magnolia ’ Magazine for June, from the pen of its new associate- 
editor, Mr. W. G. Simms, upon the little paragraph of fourteen lines in our May issue, headed 
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* Southern Periodicals.’ As the paragraph is honestly quoted, the comments upon it are cheerfully 
leA with the readers of the itinerary periodical to which we refer. The air of the new associate is 
sufficiently magisterial, certainly ; and his elaborate effort was intended no doubt to be especially 
sarcastic. But as this is a role which he fills very indifferently, his labor is quite lost upon us. 
There seems to be an impression on his mind that this Magazine is really opposed to Southern lite¬ 
rature and Southern periodicals. Our pages we trust will testify to our Southern readers that this 
is an error. We have uniformly spoken in terms of kindness of the literary publications of the 
South, including the ‘ Magnolia ’ magazine itself, even down to its third and last remove ; and 
even the remarks which we made upon ‘ Sectional Literature ’ some months since were com¬ 
mended in more than one literary journal at the South and South-west. Let the South support 
her periodicals. She owes it to herself to do so. Let Southern writers make them the me¬ 
dium of their contributions; for such is their duty. All this, however, as we have before 
remarked, is not incompatible with a wide and general literary intercommunion in a Republic of 
Letters. Is Blackwood’s Magazine less a Scottish publication because a minority only of its 
writers live in the North? Or are the English magazines less English, because many of their emi¬ 
nent contributors are from the other side of the border? In relation to a literature exclusively sec¬ 
tional, we may apply the cognate remarks of a distinguished writer in a late number of the New- 
York Review; to the effect, namely, that it really betrays an unworthy local distrust , when persons 
declaim about setting up an independent literature. It must be regarded as a device to secure un 
extrinsic and undue consideration for flimsy novels, and other of the least deserving efforts of our 
national literature. Our really eminent authors, adds the reviewer, those who have done the roost 
for our literature, utterly repudiate any such appliances to help them to a reputation. Now, the 
article we are considering finds one popular Southern magazine ‘ too much like the Knicker¬ 
bocker,’ because 1 Northern hacks ’ as well as local correspondents write for it; and it considers it 
a grievous blemish in another, that its typographical appearance resembles that of our own Maga¬ 
zine ! Such narrow prejudices fortunately need no comment in any section, to be properly appre¬ 
ciated. We have but a word more. The new associate-editor of the * Magnolia ’ may be assured 
that what the Knickerbocker may or may not say, in its notices of current publications, or on 
any literary theme, cannot be a matter of dxetation from any quarter. Least of all, we may add, 
do we recognize in him a competent arbiter literarum; his ‘ lots ’ of labored romances — upon which 
Time and the silent indifference of the public, more potential than a thousand censorial voices, are 
already doing their work — to the contrary notwithstanding. * • • l A Fugitive Reclaimed.' — We 
had written and sent to the printer what immediately precedes, when on accidentally taking up the 

* Magnolia,’ we found on another page of the number a paragraph bearing the introductory words, 

* A Fugitive Reclaimed ,’ in which was embodied the very beautiful lines that enriched our May 

* Gossip,’ commencing: 

' My little girl deep* on my arm all night.’ 

Mr. Simms, their author, ‘ reclaims them,’ with the following among other remarks: 

' Had the Editor of the * Knickerbocker ’ suspected that these verses were penned, not by his undented correspondent, 
but by the Editor of the ' Magnolia,’ ten years ago, we should hardly hare been favored with his complimentary verdict in 
their behalf. Nay, even the ‘ widower ’ who writes such ‘ touching yet sententious letters ’ would have incurred some rak of a 
rap across the knuckles in place of the unctuous kindness with which he is now regarded. We reclaim our offspring; w« 
might reclaim many more who (which) find their way into the world, and with favor, not unfrequently, where they would perhaps 
lose it if their true parentage were known. We have some slight quarrel with the ' Knickerbocker,’ and had purposed 
some words, if not of weighty anger, at least of a acorn which might have produced it; but the re-appearance of these lines 
has somewhat subdued the irascible in our feelings. We forget, ss we read them, the small passions and the petty strifes, iw* 
merely of the literary but the ordinary world, in the remembrance of the weightier woes which distress humanity. • • * He 
who has surrendered, thrice surrendered, the child of bis affections to the tomb, in the first days of iu freshness; In its beauty, 
its innocence and bloom, when its voice was first beginning to be heard in the deaiest and fondest prattle; how should be glow 
with petty anger, or strive in petty conflict, or feel those yearnings of petty ambition which make the bead feverish and tiw 
heart unjust ?' 

This is nobly and eloquently said. That the assumption with which the paragraph opens does us 
injustice we think the reader will perceive, and the writer perhaps admit. But let that pass. We 
sincerely sympathize with our bereaved contemporary, for we are ‘ acquainted with his grief.’ We 
are kindred at least in ‘ one baptism of sorrow; ’ and this touching record of his domestic affliction 
shall obliterate from our mind all remembrance of the ungracious words which reach us between 
the same covers ; nor shall we hereafter permit ourselves to peruse a line from the writer’s pen that 
may be calculated to change the kindly impressions with which we close these hurried and interpo¬ 
lated thoughts. • • • In one respect we agree entirely with the writer of the article entitled 4 Modem 
Language-Learners,' now filed for insertion. One seldom hears a Frenchman ridicule the mistakes 
of sn American acquiring his language, how absurd soever they may be. The same may generally 
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be said, so far at least as oar observation extends, of the Italian, the Spaniard and the German. 
How rare is it, on the contrary, that one observes this courtesy on the part of Englishmen and Amer¬ 
icans, toward their brethren of the modem nations, who are often discouraged in their attempts to 
attain a passable pronunciation of the English tongue, by the ready laughter and ridicule of those 
who should have more consideration for their feelings. It is some palliation perhaps of the offence, 
that oftentimes the misconception or mispronunciation is so particularly ludicrous that to keep a 
‘ sober face 5 passes the bounds of possibility. An instance occurs to us in which laughter was 
certainly pardonable. A German, with a smattering of English, was drinking graciously to his 
host: ‘ Here’s your goot healt’, mit your family;’ but his pronunciation apparently turned the 
friendly blessing into a curse; for it sounded exactly like this: ‘ Here's you go to hell, mit your fam¬ 
ily ’ • • • ‘ The Soul's Immortality,' we say it in all kindness, is too much like many discourses we 
have heard; an attempt by elaborate reasoning to prove what both hearer and reader could not hesitate 
to admit. And to those who mourn near and dear friends, how adscititious are our correspondent’s 
consolatory ‘ arguments! ’ Here the heart as well as the soul speaks; it exclaims, with the imagi¬ 
nary German philosopher: ‘ O Heaven! Is the white tomb of our Loved One, who died from our 
arms, and must be left behind us there, which rises in the distance like a pale, mournfully-receding 
mile-stone, to tell how many toilsome, uneheered miles we have journeyed on alone — is it but a 
pale spectral illusion? Is not the lost Friend still mysteriously here, even as we are here, mysteri¬ 
ously, with God? Know of a truth that only the Time-shadows have perished or are perishable ; 
that the real Being of whatever was, and whatever is, and whatever will be, is even now and for 
ever! ’ • • • If the writer of the lines on ‘ Turtle-Soup ’ remembers our notice of Dr. Holbrook’s 
‘ Herpetology ,’ he must perceive that it is not that we love turtle less but the ‘ Old Kxick ’ more, that 
we decline his favor. Apropos of his theme : ‘ Is he alive ? ' inquired a little boy in our hearing the 
other day, as he gazed at a large turtle crawling in front of a restaurant, with a bill of his own fare 
on his back. 4 Alive 1 ’ exclaimed a fat man, who was also looking at the shell-monster with an 
expression of intense interest; ‘ sartingly, boy! He acts like a live turkle, do n’t he ? ’ ‘ Why yes, 
he acts like one,’ answered the little querist; ‘ but I did n’t know but he might be makin' b'lieve ! ’ 
Is it possible that what a friend, just returned from New Zealand, tells us can be true? He says 
that he has many a time and oft seen a fat and tender white man lying before a cannibal eating- 
house, with ‘ Soup ' in large native characters, and the hour at which he was to be served up, 
inscribed on his breast. A man, says our friend, should see a sight like this, who would properly 
appreciate the frequent deep-drawn sigh which a poor turtle heaves while lying on his back, exposed 
to the rude gaze of hungry passers-by. Chrislian-men too, in good corporeal condition, lias our 
traveller seen in Cannibal-land, driven around the lanes of the rude villages, their limbs decorated 
with parti-colored ribands, and the hour when they were to be killed marked on their backs I 
‘ Mine Got ! vat a peoples! ’ • • • The ‘ Solitary Mourner ' shall appear. It is a touching and evi¬ 
dently a life-like sketch. It reminds us moreover of an affecting scene which we once witnessed; 
a poor woman, with a dirty bank-note and some few shillings and pennies of ‘ change ’ tied up in 
the comer of a handkercliief, hesitating at an undertaker’s in her choice between two coffins for her 
little boy, on only child ; now counting her money, with tearful eyes, to ascertain whether the more 
costly one was within her humble means; weighing with a mother’s accuracy in her sorrowful 
heart the playful wiles and endearments of her lost darling, as his claims upon her affection for the 
utmost that she could do for the final bestowment of his dear dead body! • • • Our St. Louis friend, 
in his paper on' Transcendentalism,' cuts down gnats with a cimeter. That the mania which he 
satirizes has had its little day, he may gather from the following extract from an article in the lust 
Boston ‘ Christian Examiner' magazine : ‘ The mood of mind which lately prevailed in certain 
circles in this quarter was too absurd and extravagant to last long, and too ludicrous to do much 
harm. We never dreamed of any other conclusion to the philosophical vertigo than a speedy return 
to common sense. Accordingly we hear but little now of the enthusiastic nonsense which a twelve- 
month since resounded in many a faslvionable drawing-room and round many an aesthetic tea- 
table.’ • • • We are not answered in the note of' P.' touching the article from ‘ A young American in 
Paris.' We think we smell chaffering Has he sent it to the 1 Boston Miscellany? ’ If he means 
what he hints, then we have no choice; but are somewhat in the position of the traveller at a crowded 
inn, who having accepted the half of a narrow bed, was asked whether it ‘ made any difference 
with him wliich side he took ; ’ to which he replied: ‘ Not the least in the world ; I do n’t care which 
side I sleep.’ ‘ Very good,’ said his ‘ partner,’ as he ensconced himself between the sheets; ‘ you 
can take the under side!' • • • Tears were upon our cheek as we read the ‘ Musings at Midnight ' 
1 What a sweet pleasure is that of finding one’s own thoughts and feelings set forth at large by 
another, and that other it may be an entire stranger!’ And the delight of this feeling, how is it 
enhanced by the bond of secret sympathy which it establishes; when thoughts which had often 
worked in silence within our own brain, are invested with ‘ the light of language ’ by a hand which 
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we have never grasped in the warmth of friendship ! It is this which ‘ makes poets the brethren of 
all mankind.’ When I gaze into the stars, says the thoughtful and eloquent Teufelsdrockh, they 
look down upon me as if with pity from their serene spaces, like eyes glistening with heavy tears 
over the little lot of man. Thousands of human generations, all as noisy as our own, have been 
swallowed up of Time, and there remains no wreck of them any more ; yet Arcturus and Orion, 
Sirius and the Pleiades, are still shining in their courses, clear and young, as when the Shepherd 
first noted them in the plain of Shinar. * What shadows we are, and what shadows we pur¬ 
sue ! ’ • • • Those of our readers who have noticed the numerous signs of ‘ Ladies' Schools ' which 
may be encountered in the suburban streets and thoroughfares of our Atlantic cities, will find the 
following experience of a German in London, recorded by Thomas Hood, sufficiently amusing: 

* Sare, I shall tell you my impressions when I am come first from Paris to London. De English ladies, 1 say to myself, 
must be de most best educate women in de whole world. Dere is schools for dem every w he res — in a hole and in a corner. 
Let me take somo walks in de Fauxbourgs, and what do l see all around myself? When I look dis way I see on a while 
house’s front a large Lord, with some gilded letters, which say, * Seminary for Young Ladies.' When I look dat way at a big 
red house, I see unoder bord which say, ‘Establishment hr Young Ladies,’ by Miss Someonea. And when 1 look upata 
little house, at a little window, over a burbcr-shop, I read on a paper, ‘ Ladies' School.’ Den I see * Prospect House,’ and 
‘ Grove House,’ and de * Manor House,’ so many 1 cannot call dem names, and also all schools for de young females. Day* 
schools besides. Yes; and In my walks always I meet some schools of Young Ladies, eight, nine, ten times in one day, 
making dcre promenades, two and two and two. Den I come home to my lodging’s door, and below do knocker I tee 
one letter. I open it, and I find ‘ Prospectus of a Lady School.’ By and by I say to my landlady, * Where is your oldest,of 
daughters, which used to bring to me my breakfast ? * and she tell me, ‘ She is gone out a governess ! * Next she notice me I 
must quit my apartement. ‘ What for ?* 1 Bay ; ‘ what have I done ? Do I not pay you all right like a weekly man of honor ? ’ 

* O eertingly, Mounseer,’ she say, ‘ you are a gentleman quite, and no mistakes; but I wants my whole of my house to myself, 
for to set him up for a Lady-School.’ Noting but Lady-Schools I — and de widow of de butcher have one more over de street. 

* Bless my soul and my body 1 ’ I say to myself, ‘ dere must be nobody homed in London except leelle girls 1 ’ 

The paper on ‘ Astronomy ’ from 4 T. M. G.’ of New-Orleans was returned by mail, post-paid. 
It was only too long for an essay merely. The writer will find in a volume of ‘ Le Glaneur, ’ in a Letter 
from Heaven , written to a Disconsolate Husband by his Lately Deceased Wife.,' an embodiment of some 
of his cherished thoughts. Who doubts, the writer reasons, that the inhabitants of the celestial regions 
feel an interest in the scenes and persons they have left behind? — that, strangers (hough they be to 
envy, suspicion, and fear, and a thousand vexatious emotions which troubled them on earth, they 
are yet not wholly insensible of subordinate affection ? Is it not a sublime thought too, that there 
the wonders of science will be brought to light; that the geometrician and the astronomer may sec 
with a naked eye, and without the mistakes to which calculation is subject, the course of comets, 
the order of the solar and planetary systems, and fathom those ‘ serene and silent spaces ? beyond 
the dread arch of mystery that bends above us, in which they sweep their awful cycles ! ‘ We 
shall soon know,’ says poor Barnaby Rudge to Hugh, while awaiting a speedy death, ‘ we shall 
soon know now, Hugh, what makes the stars shine ! ’ • • • ‘ A Lady-Sufferer <m Domestic Servi¬ 
tude ’ in preceding pages will arrest the attention of many house-keepers, who can speak feelingly 
on the theme which she treats so deftly. There is a term employed in her pleasant essay, the 
establishing of ‘ a raw,' with which all our readers may not be familiar. It is in common use (both 
the word and the thing) among the cads and hackney-coachmen of London ; and may best be illus¬ 
trated by the remark of one of the former to a cockney whom he had favored with a seat on his box, 
and the temporary possession of his whip and reins. The horse jogged lazily along, despite the 
repeated application of the lash by his new driver, until suddenly a very slight blow aroused the 
animal to a rapid gallop. The cad seized the reins and resumed his whip, with the significant 
remonstrance : 4 Come, look o’ ’ere ! — none o’ that ! I let’s nobody use that raw but myself. 
That’s for Sundays! ’ • • • ‘ C.’ will pardon us, but we are not desirous of treating the subject of 
4 Duelling' at such length jn these pages. Public opinion here and elsewhere is undergoing a radi¬ 
cal change in relation to the practice. Carlyle indicates the popular view on this theme : 4 With 
respect to duels, I have my own ideas Few things in this so surprising world strike me with 
more surprise. Two little visual spectra of men, hovering with insecure adhesion in the midst of 
the Unfathomable, and to dissolve therein at any rate very soon, make pause at the distance of 
twelve paces asunder, whirl round, and simultaneously by the cunningest mechanism, explode 
one another into Dissolution ; and off-hand become air, and non-extant. Deuce on it, the little spit¬ 
fires ! I think with old Hugo Von Trimberg : 4 God must needs laugh oulright, could such a thing 
be, to see his wondrous mannikins here below.’ 4 Old Fritz ’ of Prussia'had a summary process 
with offenders in this kind. 4 1 permit my subjects,’ said he , 1 to fight duels, but it is on this express 
condition, that unless one be killed, I will infallibly shoot both the combatants ! ’ • • • Many of 
our metropolitan readers will doubtless be desirous to know who 4 T. B.’s 4 Fair Inconnu ’ may be. 
We are not ourselves in the secret; but the writer intimates that Mr. Cozzbns, the accomplished 
host of the 4 American,' could an’ if he would, divulge to edification. Perhaps he will. The enter¬ 
ing of names on the West-Point slate reminds us of poor Ollapod, who on landing on one occa- 
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sion with a bridal party, was stopped by the sentry with, ‘ Your name, Sir? ’ ‘ Name ? Ah, yes; 
Scroggins,’ answered Ollapod, amidst the subdued tittering of his friends. ‘ Scroggins ! ’ 
repeated the sentry ; 1 Scroggins ? What’s the first name ? ’ ‘ Giles , 1 was the reply; ‘ Giles 
P ! ’ The middle-name removed all suspicion of a hoax, and ‘ Mr. G. P. Scroggins ’ being duly 
entered, passed on with his friends. • * * The ‘ Lift of Nature ’ is filed for an early insertion. It is 
an admirable survey of that ‘ circle of eternal change ’ which every thing around us serves to illus¬ 
trate. There is a passage in ‘ Sartor Resartus 1 which we transcribe for the edification of our cor¬ 
respondent : * As I rode through the Schwarzwald, I said to myself: ‘ That little fire which glows 
star-like across the dark-growing moor, where the sooty smith bends over his anvil, is it a detached, 
separated speck, cut off from the whole universe, or indissolubly joined to the whole ? Thou fool! 
that smithy-fire was kindled at the sun ; it is fed by air that circulates from before Noah’s Deluge, 
from beyond the Dog-star. Nothing in nature was ever stranded, cast aside; but all, were it only a 
withered leaf, works together with all; is borne forward on the bottomless shoreless flood of 
Action, and lives through perpetual metamorphoses. The withered leaf is not dead and lost; there 
are forces in it and around it, though working in an inverse order — else how could it rot ? Rightly 
viewed, no meanest object is insignificant: all objects are as windows through which the philo¬ 
sophic eye looks into Infinitude itself.’ • • • If 1 Junius 1 of Baltimore stood at our elbow as we 
write, he should 1 have a piece of our mind ! 1 Such a phantasmagoria of ideas; such sonorous, 
exotic, and sesquipedalian words, upon a compound theme as simple as a. b c., we never before 
^ encountered. If we had leisure, we should like to reduce his sap to a syrup, in illustration of style. 

A captain of one of our merchantmen, not finding such a foreign market as he desired, once wrote a 
letter of three foolscap-pages to his owner, a man of sense and few words, proposing this and that 
| course, and asking advice as to what he should do. The reply, much to the chagrin of the long- 

, winded gentleman, was: ‘Sir; take salt, and come home!’ We hope 4 Junius’ understands 

\ the application. • • • A correspondent, very lately returned from Yucatan in Mexico, has obligingly 

j famished us with the following interesting sketch of the ruins of Chi- Chen in that province, of 

I which, with others of a similar character in the same region, there have been as yet no published 

accounts. The writer describes the ruins from personal observation, made during a prolonged stay 
( among them, before they were visited by Mr. Stephens : 

‘ Tbe ruins of Chi - Chen are situated upon a plain of many miles in circumference, nearly in the 
centre of the province, about a hundred miles from the sea, and away from all water communica¬ 
tion. Those which are now in the most perfect state of preservation are remarkable for their 
I immense size and peculiarity of construction. They comprise temples, castles and pyramids, and 

k measure around their aides from two hundred to a thousand feet. Their altitudes are from twenty 

to one hundred and twenty feet; a succession of terraces, constructed of small pieces of stone 
imbedded in mortar, held together by a finished wall of large hewn-stone, symmetrically propor¬ 
tioned and skilfully laid in the same material, which is as hard and apparently as durable as the 
stone itself. The sides of these walls invariably face the cardinal points, and the principal part is 
always to the east. The exterior tyalls of the buildings are formed of a fine concrete lime-stone, cut 
in parallrtopiptds of nearly twelve inches in length and about four inches in breadth ; the interstices 
filled up with the same materials which are found in the terraces. The height of the buildings 
erected upon these terraces never exceeds thirty feet. They are limited to one long and narrow 
story, without windows. The rooms are confined to a double range, those of the rear receiving no 
other light than by the door-ways The roof of the interior is an acute-angle arch, formed by the 
edges of the square flat stone of which it is composed ; and being bevelled, terminates by a layer of 
the like material. This arch supports a level roof, finished with a hard composition and surrounded 
with a balustrade forming an angular projection, and at the top presenting a beautiful finish. The 
floors are covered in a like manner with the composition before mentioned, and show marks of 
wear. The exterior walls rise perpendicularly, generally to one half the height, where there are 
entablatures. Above these, and in some instances beneath them, are compartments filled with hiero¬ 
glyphics, figures and sculptured work in bas-relief, over a diamond lattice or ground-work, inter- 
1 Bpersed with chaste and unique borders of the most skilful and elaborate workmanship. 

‘ The door-ways are nearly a square of about seven feet, somewhat resembling the Egyptian 
style in their proportions. The sides consist of large pieces of hewn stone. In some instances the 
lintels are composed of the same, with hieroglyphics and lines carved upon them. Slone rings and 
holes at the sides of the door-ways render it evident that doors once swung upon them. Zuporti- 
wood was used for lintels and thwart-beams, some of which are still in good preservation, with 
lines of carving upon their surfaces. The walls show no marks of plaster; the inner surface how¬ 
ever has a coat of stucco, upon which colors are laid in fresco, of which sky-blue and light green 
are the most prominent. Figures of Indian characters can also be faintly traced upon the walls. 
Columns, capitals and plinths, with many other evidences of large and splendid edifices, are found 
scattered over the immense plain. Portions of two pillars now remain at the eastern end of an 
edifice which occupies a space of ground nearly as large as that of Trinity Church-yard. Specula¬ 
tion upon the origin of these ruin3 I leave to others. The subject is one that should excite the deep¬ 
est interest in the minds of Americans. It is as yet wrapped in profound mystery, which it will 
doubtless require many years of laborious research to unfold.’ 

‘ Gotham, from my Garret-Window,' is a capital thing. Most certainly it is 1 fit for our pages.’ 
Looking down upon a great city was always a favorite recreation with us, as many a lofty house¬ 
top and tower and steeple could bear witness. 1 What a tide of thought is poured in upon you. 
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when you feel that each one dwelling you are looking at is a home ; humble it may be, and poor, 
and neglected, and unnoted, but breathing from its walls a blessing; some little nook, whither one 
or haply several poor human hearts fondly turn for shelter and repose ! ’ A writer in a late English 
Magazine dons the cap of Asmooefs, and draws this ‘picture in little’of human life in the 
Great Metropolis: 

‘ An infant Roscius makes its first appearance on the World’s stags at the precise moment when, on the opposite side of the 
way, a veteran who for seventy-six years has acted in that great and complicated drama called ( Life ’ is taking his final leave of 
the audience ; his death-watch accompanied by the tinkling of a young lady’s piano, which is faintly heard from a room in the 
adjoining house ! The wailings of a family suddenly plunged into irretrievable ruin are drowned in the rattle of the carriages 
which throng to congratulate their next-door neighbors upon their unexpected accession to a fortune I After a hasty courtship, 
a happy couple are joined in wedlock for so long as they both shall live; while within Bound of the marriage-bells an elopement 
is deliberately contriving 1 The hands of the clock indicate the same second of time when Captain St. Orville and Lady 
Grace, who are * formed for each other,’ are vowing eternal constancy and affection; when Mr. Johnson and Miss Jones, who 
for a similar reason arc similarly occupied; and when Sir Frederick Roverly and his lady (who were also 1 formed for each 
other’) are, on account of incompatibility of temper and mutual dislike, within a twelvemonth of their happy union delightedly 
signing articles of separation — the only act in which they ever cordially agreed l Bill Dixon has just given the finishing- 
touch to his love-suit to Sally Greene, by declaring that he never could consider a man 1 a* sich’ who would dare to raise his 
hand against a woman. At the same instant Bob Waters, who before marriage had used to declare himself ‘ entirely of that 
ere opinion, and no mistake,’ is beating bis wife l ’ __ 


‘ The Mystery of Life ’ contains many charming thoughts. The first six lines of the fifth stanza are 
beautiful exceedingly. But in comparison with what succeeds, how much more exquisite and 
truthful are the following lines from a poem entitled * Life 7 which we take from a new volume just 
put forth by Mr. Bryant. After a noble apostrophe to the life of Nature, that fills with joy the little 
one that leaps and shouts by his side, the poet exclaims: 


* Ah l must thy mighty breath, that wakes 

Insect and binl, and flower and tree, 

From the low-trodden dust, and makes 
Their daily gladness, pass from me ? 

* Pass, pulse by pulse, till o’er the ground 

These limbs, now strong, shall creep with pain, 
And this fair world of right and sound 
Seem lading into night again ? 

4 The things, oh Life I thou quickenest, all 
Strive upward toward the broad bright sky ; 
Upward and outward, and they fall 
Back to earth's bosom when they die. 

* All that have borne the touch of death, 

All iliat shall live, lie mingled there, 

Ben-’aiii that veil ot bloom and breath. 

That living zone ’twixt earth and air. 

1 There lies my chamber dark and still j 
The atoms trampled by inv feet 
There wait, to take the place I fill 
In the sweet uir and sunshine sweet. 


1 Well, I have had my turn, have been 
Raised from the darkness of the clod, 
And for a glorious moment seen 
The brightness of the skirts of God; 

* And knew the light within my breast. 

Though wavering oftentimes and dim, 
The power, the will, that never rest, 

And cannot die, were all from him. 

* Dear child I I know thnl thou wilt grieve 

To sec me taken from thy love, 

Will seek my grave at Sabbath eve, 

And weep, and scatter flowers above. 

* Thy litUe heart will soon be healed, 

And being shall be bliss, till thou 
To younger forms of life must yield 
The place thou fill’st with beauty now. 

* When we descend to dust agafn, 

Where will the final dwelling be 
Of Thought, and all its memories Uvui, 
My love tor tbec, and thine for me ? ’ 


Many and many time has ‘the little prattler at our knee ’ as we write, awakened within out heart 
such emotions as these. So too did another little flower, early transplanted to the paradise of God. 
‘ O ye loved ones, that already sleep in the noiseless Bed of Rest, yet a little while and we shall all 
meet there, and our Mother’s bosom -will screen us all! ’ - - • The main incident recorded in 
‘ Looking for Board 7 is not original. How silly it is, as in relating a story, to claim a knowledge of 
the ‘ actual parties ! ’ Our readers, some of them at least, will certainly remember the story of the 
invalid, who'while engaged in procuring lodgings at a watering place in some * Vale of Health,’ 
observed to the hostess that her house pleased him, and seemed altogether in good condition, except 
that the balusters and the plaster along the stair-case were much bruised aud defaced. ‘ I know it,’ 
said the landlady, with unguarded frankness ; ‘ but the fact is I’ve had them places repaired so 
often, that I ’m sick and tired of the expense, trouble and dirt. You see, it’s done carrying coffins 
up and down stairs. The undertaker’s men are so careless, that it’s no use to have it mended, for 
j ust as like as not I shall have it to do again in another fortnight! ’ 


We regret that we have not space to refer to an extended obituary notice of Dr. James Marsh, 
an eminent scholar and gentleman of Vermont, recently deceased, which was published in a late 
number of the ‘ New World. 7 It is an affectionate and well-written tribute from his pupil, J- H. Ray¬ 
mond, Esq., associate editor of the* Tribune ’ journal, and docs equal honor to the writer’s heart 
and pen. • • • We may be in error, but we do not admit the principle advanced by ‘ F. S. R-’ 
in his rude remonstrance. We say with Mr. Yellowplush : ‘ You think your small beear as 
good as most men’s. We brew and we love our own tap — amen; but the p’int ntwixt us is, this 
steupid, absudd way of crying out because others do n’t like it too. The wuld do n’t judge your 
wucks by your criticle rules, but their own.’ Now, the London footman only confirms Dr. John¬ 
son’s sound remark to Madame D'Arblay on the same subject: * There are three distinct kinds of 
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judges upon authors and productions. The first are those who know no rules, but pronounce 
entirely from their natural tastes and feelings; the second are those who know and judge by rules; 
the third are those who know but are above the rules. These last are those whom you should wish 
to satisfy. Next to them rate the natural judges: but ever despise those opinions that are formed by 
the rules.' • • • An ambitious newspaper ‘ down east,’ which copies the twattlement of * Crazy 
Neal ’ against Old Knick., comes to us with a black line drawn around the name of its editor, 
that we may know who it is that has 4 written himself down an ass ’ in endorsing for another. Very 
amusing; particularly as we have before us a two-column ‘ babblement ’ from the pen of the same 
( Cool,’ written when the Knickerbocker, although under its present editorial direction, had not 
one half its present reputation; before an omnibus or hotel or restaurant or ice-cart had assumed its 
popular cognomen; before Irving, Cooper, Bryant, and others of their high class had made it the 
medium of their regular or frequent contributions. Then one article was ‘ very good,’ and a second 
contained ‘ rich thoughts well put together; 5 a third was ‘ very beautiful— very; far better than the 
prose of Irving’s Sketch-Book! ’ This thing was ‘ beautiful and spirited,’ and that was 4 excel¬ 
lent ; ’ but good as both were, ‘ the Editor’s table was better ! ’ etc. Now, however, ‘ nous avons 
ehangi tout cela! ’ Howbeit, we were as indifferent to praise as we are to censure from such a 
source. "When in addition to the substantial proofs of the regard in which our work is held by the 
public, we turn to the high opinions recorded in its favor by such gentlemen as Governor Everett, 
Washington Irving, Dickens, Paulding, Bulwer, Judge Charlton, Dr. Dick of Scotland, 
and the like, and by the entire press of this country, we really cannot help smiling at the harmless 
attempts of one or two would-be contributors to ruffle the composure of old Diedrich. To save 
our compound-detractors the useless trouble of attempting to weave a monthly web about his 
fair fame, we so far depart from our uniform custom as to admit to our pages for the first and only 
time one of the two or three hundred kindred notices that appear monthly of our work: 

‘ The Knickerbocker. — We have not especially noticed this Magazine for June, although it is 
promptly published, and full, as it usually is, of rich and various literary attractions. The truth is, 
the work nardly requires our good word. It has established a character during the progress of its 
twenty volumes and under its present able direction, to which our commendation, however cordial, 
could add but little. We have rarely seen a Magazine so unanimously and universally popular. 
We opened for example, a day or two since, two leading newspapers, the very antipodes of each 
other as to their section of the country—the one from Massachusetts and the other from South Car¬ 
olina—in which there happened to be notices for the present month. The Boston Post spoke of it 
as a 4 most agreeable number, without any thing objectionable in the matter or style of a single arti¬ 
cle,’ and added : ‘ The Knickerbocker is now by far the best written and most entertaining peri¬ 
odical published in this country. We are perfectly serious in this. It is more what it pretends to be 
than any of its neighbors.’ The ‘ South Carolinian ’ said of the same issue : 4 We do but repeat an 
oft-told tale when we speak of the excellence of this valuable Magazine. The Knickerrocker 
stands at the very summit of our periodical literature. It is an honor to our country, and deserves 
its liberal support.’ 

‘ The tributes to the merits of the Knickerbocker, so general and so unanimous in this country, 
are not uncommon in Great Britain. The London Times, Examiner, Morning Post, Athenaeum, ana 
Literary Gazette , as well as the Edinburgh journals, have praised it in the most cordial terms ; and 
a gentleman of a neighboring city showed usj a few days since, a letter from Sir Edward Litton 
Bulwer, in which, after thanking his American correspondent for sending him some books, and 
among them several numbers of the Knickerbocker, he says: ‘I am not so unacquainted with 
American literature as to be unaware of the high station which the Knickerbocker enjoys. I 
have often been delighted with the various and graceful intellect it displays. Some of its writers 
are no less renowned in our country than distinguished in their own.’ — New York 4 Courier and 
Ewpcirer.' _____ 

Our Bridgeport (Conn.) correspondent will find in the 4 Gossip’ of the Knickerbocker for 
March his opinions of the 4 Learned Blacksmith’s theory of 4 Un iform Genius ’ briefly hut forcibly 
expressed by ‘ J. E.’ The truth is, that Mr. Burritt is a Hobbyhorsian upon the theory that all 
men are capable of attaining to a kindred intellectual perfection. But tliis is a great error. A dif¬ 
ference exists in different individuals ; they are no more equal than a bushel of potatoes, and all the 
colleges in Christendom can’t make them so. • • • 4 Canvassing for Popular Works ’ contains more 
truth than poetry. The 4 July Tour ’ of the Ci-devant 4 Merchant ’ along the wharves, and the sights, 
sounds, and smells that he encountered, reminded us of Hood’s pleasant catalogue of similar 
annoyances: 

‘ Mingling 1 with scents of butter^ cheese, and gammons, 

Tea, cotfee, sugar, pickles, rosin, wax, 

Hides, tallow. Russia-matting, hemp and flax ; 

Salt cod, red herring, shad, and pickled salmons, 

Nuts, oranges, and lemons ; 

Each pungent spice and,aromatic gum, 

Gas, pepper, bar-soap, brandv, gin and rum; 

Bark, assaloitida, squills, vitriol, hops. 

In short, all whiffs and sniffs, and puffs and snuffs, 

From meats, npnenvls, and dyewood stuffs, 

Fruits, victual, drink, solidities or slops, 

In flasks, casks, hales, trucks, wagons, taverns, shops, 

Boats, lighten, cellars, wharfs, and warehouse-lops,’ 
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‘ P.’s 4 Reminiscences ’ are ambitious in style and feeble in execution. There is a great inconti¬ 
nence of trope, but the application is in almost every instance most bizarre and unnatural. The 
passage beginning 4 From this time forward, like the young oak girdled and scathed, 1 is sheer 
nonsense Its grammar however is quite as pellucid as that of several of the sentences in the arti¬ 
cles of Mr Irving’s Southern critic, elsewhere noticed; as the following, for example : 4 The labo¬ 
rious student stands upon the shore of the stream of life, with his own bark fast moored, while 
Health and Pleasure lift the sails of theirs and glide down away from them ! ’ • • - The ‘ Ode on 
Croton Water ’ has humor, but the writer’s Pegasus must be spaxnned. There is poetry, however, 
in the thought of the wonders that Croton-water is destined to produce. What a ‘ sight of smells ’ 

4 frinstans, 1 it will abolish in our streets ! * We shall look at the lines once more, and try to like 
them well enough to insert them. • • • We respectfully decline the article on 4 American Criticism.' 
There is a vast deal of cant and twattle afloat on this subject, and it is not our purpose to increase 
the amount. Now and then we hear, from those who are 4 nothing if not critical,’ that 4 the Knick¬ 
erbocker should assume a higher, deeper tone in its criticisms, and then it would leave nothing to 
be desired ; that bold, honest, savage critiques are much needed,’ and so forth. If we happen to be 
favored with a plan of general criticism, it is in some such vague terms as Dickens’s theatrical 
manager described the 4 unities of the drama ; ’ there must lie a 4 general oneness, a light and shade, 
a breadth and depth, and a universal prevalence of high-toned perception, 1 and the like. Now, we 
are quite content, in despite of all this advice, to put forth our estimate of a work in a plain way ; 
asking no farther deference to our opinions than the reader’s own good judgment may dictate. We 
hold with Washington Irving, in one of his papers in the Knickerbocker, that it is 4 very ques¬ 
tionable whether our national literature is sufficiently advanced to bear an excess of criiicism : and 
whether it would not thrive better, if allowed to spring up, for some time longer, in ihe freshness 
and vigor of native vegetation. When the worthy Judge Coulter, of Virginia, opened court for 
the first time in one of the upper counties, he was for enforcing all the rules and regulations that had 
grown into use in the old, long-settled counties. 4 This is all very well,’ said a shrewd old farmer; 

4 but let me tell you, Judge Coulter, you set your coulter too deep for a new soil.’ For my part, I 
doubt whether either writer or reader is benefited by what is commonly called criticism. The for¬ 
mer is rendered cautious and distrustful; he fears to give way to those kindling emotions, and brave 
sallies of thought, which bear him up to excellence ; the latter is made fastidious and cynical; or 
rather he surrenders his own independent taste and judgment, and learns to like and dislike at second 
hand. He comes to fear to express a frank opinion about any new work, and to relish it honestly 
and heartily, lest he should be convicted of bad taste; and hence he is led to hedge his opinions, 
as a gambler his bets, leaving an opening to retract and retreat, and qualify aud neutralize every 
unguarded expression of delight, until his very praise declines into a faintness that is damning. 
Were ever)' one, on the contrary, to judge for himself, and speak his mind frankly and fearlessly, 
we should have more true criticism than at present.’ That these just views of Mr. Irving are con¬ 
firmed by the public at large, the times give abundunt proof. • • • The 4 reason why,’ friend 
4 K.’, that we have not 4 noticed the 4 Remains of the gifted Lucy Hooper,’ is, that through some 
inadvertence we have never received the 4 beautiful volume.’ • • • 4 The Quod Corresf)ondenee 1 will 
close with our next number. Its interest has increased in a regular convergence to the denou+ment; 
and it has been widely and justly admired. The publishers of the Knickerbocker have in press, 
in a very beautiful volume, the exciting story of 4 The Attorney,’ for which a copy-right, as it 
appeared, has been secured. It will be published in September. • • • We are compelled to post¬ 
pone the comprehensive and interesting paper upon 4 Domestic Architecture ’ until our next number. 
For similar reasons, we are also obliged to delay the publication of 4 M. S. C.’ ’s brief article on 
4 The Arts? • • • By the merest oversight, the second part of the interesting story of 4 The Hermit of 
Cetara ’ was omitted from the present issue. It will appear in our next. • • • The following articles 
are filed for insertion : 4 Minings at Midnight; ’ ‘Time’s Warning,’ by 4 C. WV ; 4 Bull-Finches, a 
Sporting Sketch,’ by 4 The (veritable) Man in the Claret-colored Coat; ’ 4 The Lily and the Rose,’ 
from the German; 4 The Failure,* by the author of 4 A Marriage of Convenience ; ’ 4 Luis de 
Camoens; ’ 4 The Birth of the Morning;' 4 The Fratricide’s Death,’ by the 4 Opium-Eater in 
America;’ 4 Lines to the Memory of a Friend,’ by Miss M. E. Lee, South-Carolina; 4 Notes of 
Life in Ilayti,’ Number Nine ; 4 The Sisters,’ by 4 II. M. G. ’; 4 Lake Champlain,’ by 4 II. B. ’; 

4 Vanderlyn’s Ariadne,’ by II. T. Tuckerman ; and 4 The Tribute,’ by Alicia Jane Sparrow, 
etc., etc. 4 Father-Land ’ awaits the writer's order at the publication-office The 4 Auction- 
Sketches ’ bide their time for some department of Maga, as a whole or in parts. Where is our 
old friend and much-missed favorite, 4 Flaneur? ’ Pray make answer, and 4 Return again, Flineur ! ’ 
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* Impropriety of Capital Punishments.’— ■ This is the title of a ‘ Report of a Committee on 
Dr. Cuyler’s Sermon, 4 The Law of God with Respect to Murder,’ a pamphlet which we have 
not yet seen. If the committee will take up a late work of the Rev. Mr. Ciieever upon this 
important theme, and reply to his pregnant arguments against the abolition of capital punishment, 
-we shall be happy to notice the etfort as it may deserve. In the present instance however we think 
it quite possible that the Committee have Dr. Cuyler ‘ on the hip,’ by reason of the fact that in the 
passage, 4 Whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed,’ the translator has put the 
verb 4 shall be shed ’ in the potential mood, while in the original it is found in the indicative; the 
Hebrew words at the present day standing thus : 4 Shophaich dam haadam baadatn damo ishap- 
hech .’ ( 4 Oh ! dem ! dem ! ’) All our readers will perceive from this 4 popular view ’ of the subject, 
that 1 shophaich ’ has a clear relation to the words ‘ man ’ and * beast.’ We could make this even 
more apparent than it is if we had the ’Ebrew types. The error is Schmidt’s, who should have 
been more careful. As to a discharge of * the Noahic canon ,’ we consider that entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion. It never would answer in the world. Murder we fear is coming to be regarded more as a 
misdemeanor than as a crime. This we consider a dangerous whim of that many-headed monster 
the Public. Some severe penalty should attach to homicide, by’ reason of its pernicious tendency ; 
4 for if once a man indulges himself in a murder, very’ soon he comes to think little of robbing ; and 
from robbing he comes next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and from that to incivility and pro¬ 
crastination. Once begin upon this downward path, and one never knows where he is to stop. 
Many a man has dated his ruin from some murder or other, that perhaps he thought very little of at 
the time! ’ 

North-American Review. — The ‘ North-American ’ for the July quarter, although not a 
remarkably various is yet a very good number. We have found leisure to peruse four of the eight 
articles with attention, and to glance cursorily through the remainder. 4 Horace Walpole and 
his Times,’ the first paper, is an excellent one; and the Philadelphia publishers are deservedly 
commended for reproducing it in a handsome garb for American readers. We agree cordially with 
the reviewer, that 4 if the booksellers of Philadelphia would more frequently substitute works of this 
kind in the room of cloudy metaphysics and fictitious histories of rogues and scoundrels, more dan¬ 
gerous than the real ones, they would do a great benefit to society.’ 4 The English in Afghanistan’ 
will be read just now with increased interest. It is replete with authentic information touching the 
coarse and progress of the English in India, and is written with clearness and spirit. A long and 
discriminating review of Longfellow’s charming 4 Ballads and other Poems ’ succeeds; and 
another of 4 Recent English Poetry,’ in which there is a poem by Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
entitled ‘ The Spanish Mother,’ that is of itself worth a year’s subscription to the Review. The 
other papers are upon 4 International Copy-right,’ 4 The Zincali, or Gipseys,’ Cleaveland’s 
Voyages, and 4 Life of Peter Van Schaack.’ 

Moral Tales for the Young. — Mr. Charles G- Morrison, at the publication-office of the 
Knickerbocker, has recently issued, in connection with Mr. William M. Morrison of Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., a useful and attractive volume, entitled 4 Education, Moral and Religious; or 
Familiar Illustrations of the Importance of industry’, sobriety', economy’, kindness, benevolence, 
knowledge and piety: for Children and Youth. Translated from the French, by Ilcv. C. Newell, 
U. S. Navy.’ The work, 4 originally written in Italian by the excellent C.esar Cantu, is a trans¬ 
lation from the French of Madame Tastu.’ 4 The popularity of Cantu, and the success which his 
little work has attained,’ says Madame Tastu, ‘have induced me to make it known in France.’ 
We arc glad that Mr. Newell has seen fit to confirm, in the minds of his readers, the just judgment 
of the French translator; for the inculcations of the work are well calculated to improve the 
morals, manners, and tempers of the rising generation of American youth. The dedication to a 
distinguished lady of South Carolina, we arc forced to add, is in bad taste. The 4 blarney ’ pro¬ 
trudes to tiie extent of 4 a feet ’ or more. 

‘Saint Patrick and the Irish.’ —An Oration pronounced before the Hibernian Provident 
Society of Ncw-Havcn, by William E. Robinson, A. B., late a graduate of 4 good Old Yale,’ 
has been laid before us. The occasion of its delivery was St. Patrick’s Day in the morning ; which, 
beside this excellent Address, was enlivened by two admirable songs from the pen of Pekcival, 
and another from that of the orator. We have read Mr. Robinson’s oral performance with much 
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pleasure. He has endeavored, and we think with success, to render justice to his countrymen, 
whose degradation for nearly seven centuries through unjust government and national persecution 
he has depicted in colors not more glowing than true. If we have any fault to find, it is with that 
portion of the address which compares the Irish adopted citizens with our own American sons of 
the soil; but even in this the failing will be deemed, at least by his countrymen in the land of their 
adoption, 1 to lean to virtue’s side,’ as indeed it does. 


‘ The Chicora, or Messenger of the South,’ two numbers of which are before us, already 
fully justify the predictions of its excellence which, after reading its prospectus, we ventured to put 
forth in our May issue. It is various, entertaining, well edited, and beautifully executed. The 
allusion to the name of the work is very felicitous: 

•Chicora ’ is a term of Indian origin ; and, from its similarity of sow ml to the first notes of the mock-bird, the name was 
applied to that wondrous minstrel of Imitative harmony. With a poetical appropriateness of meaning:, this name of the bird 
was griven to lh» country in which it was (burnt; and hence the entire region from Maryland to the Curies o! Florida, assumed 
that euphonious np|)ellation. As the Chicora, or mock-bird, is one of those daring - minstrels, whose chief pleasure is to elicit 
harmony out of the most various and discordant notes of others, we have thought the name not unfit lor n paper, which pro¬ 
fesses to do the same in the departments of science and nTt. Like that beautiful bird, our paper comes forth, when the season 
as ye! permits it to appear, as a mere fledgling. The success and harmony ot its notes will much depend upon the nurture it 
receives. Though young - , however, it is promised a vigorous and healthy growth ,• and as the maturing warmth of our 
Southern sun increases, Us strength shall also advance, its wings grow strong, and with plumage rich and graceful, it shall 
visit, in its sportive flight, every portion of our land. Mocking the noisy din of the busy mart and bustling city, or over die 
furrowed field, w histling away the ploughhoy’s cure, or amid the tangled passages ot the lone woods, Inside the trickling 
streamlets, under the sweet echoing trees, catching the rich harmonies of nature, or where the multitudinous melody of the 
waters in eloquent grandeur speaks the language of many tongues — over the North, the East, and West, it shall wing its 
way, and in blithesome mimicry return with notes, w hose softness shall improve umler the Influence of our Southern clime. 

The Editors acknowledge liberal assistance from the North, which does not prove that they are 
the less animated by a true Southern feeling. They promise not to ‘ permit their love of literary 
independence to run loo far ahead of that respect for the common taste, which, after all, is most 
generally correct and true.’ Again we cordially wish ‘ The Chicora ’ abundant success. 


‘ Graham’s Magazine.’ — Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, a gentlemanof fine taste and acknow¬ 
ledged talents, has assumed the charge ofthis excellent periodical. We learn from ‘The Tribune ’ that 
the new Editor‘dispenses at once with‘fashion-plates’ and the services of such writers as Ingra¬ 
ham, Harry Cavendish, et id genus omne; and that he has secured contributions from three or 
four of our own eminent correspondents, Cooper, Bryant, Longfellow, and others. The 
announcement of the Proprietor that Mr. Dickens, before leaving tills country, ‘ pledged himself to 
write for ‘ Graham’s Magazine,’ if for any periodical in America,’ may be misunderstood Mr. 
Dickens must have excepted the Knickerbocker, to which he is pledged , and to which, so soon 
as he shall become settled at home, he will contribute. We wish our contemporary that success 
which the high merits of liis work must needs command. 


Tennyson’s Poems. — Rarely has a neater work been issued from the American press than the 
‘ Poems of Alfred Tennyson,’ recently reproduced with great faithfulness from the English 
copy, by Mr. William D. Ticknor. Boston. We receive the volumes at so late an hour as to 
leave us only time to announce their publication, and to commend them to the hearts and affections 
of our readers. We ourselves have read them with admiration, not unraixed with tears. A pathos 
sweet and winning, a melody of versification almost faultless, and a quiet love of nature, are the 
chief characteristics of the poems which we have found leisure to peruse. We shall hope to be 
enabled to render the volumes more elaborate justice hereafter. 

The Drama. — There is literally nothing to record in this department. The Park has closed, and 
its last stars, (of greater and lesser magnitude,) Elssler, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, and Buckstonb, 
have gone home. Niblo’s Garden still continues undiminished its large and various attractions. 
The Ravels have drawn crowded houses during the month: their diverting performances occa¬ 
sionally alternating with short farces, in which Chippendale, a most admirable performer and an 
excellent manager, and our old favorite, T. Placide, have come off ‘ with the honors ’ of pleased 
audiences. The walks and other accessories of the Gardens are in the best possible taste. Mr. 
Niblo deserves the liberal patronage he receives. At the Bowery the Monster Paul has filled 
thousands with ‘ terrific surprise ! ’ Think of four horses tugging with their whole strength at an 
actor, and ‘ for his benefit ’ loo ! Not more strange than true ! 


Deferred Notices. — The ‘Western Literary Journal,’ of Buffalo, (N. Y.) ; * Little Coin, Much 
Care,’ by Mary Howitt ; and ‘ The Fountain and other Poems,’ by William Cullen BrtaNT, 
reached us at too late an hour for adequate notice in the present number. 
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The ball which was set in motion by the half-dozen opponents 
of the administration in the legislature, three years ago, has been 
circulated to some purpose, as appears by recent intelligence which 
I have received from Hayti. The reformers who were so summarily 
expelled from the house by their brethren, heretofore mentioned, 
have been reelected by their constituents ; and if my information is 
correct, men of the same stamp have been chosen throughout the 
island; and of course the House of Representatives becomes anti- 
administration, which is a new order of things for Hayti, and full of 
meaning. As for the Senate, that body, being as it were chosen by 
the President, will not be likely to take sides against him; but he 
is evidently not without anxiety at these signs of the times. He has 
assembled at his capital, Port-au-Prince, during the past winter, no 
less than seventeen regiments, where usually he has not more than 
one or two; and Ke has also had a convocation of generals assem¬ 
bled there from different parts of the island. Thus it would appear 
that the citizens are arrayed against him, and that he in turn seeks 
shelter from them behind the bayonets of his troops. And here 
the issue is joined: the President and the army against the people 
and the ballot-boxes. 

But notwithstanding this untoward state of things, I see no reason 
to change the favorable opinion I entertain of Boyer's patriotism. 
The people raising the popular cry of 4 liberalism/ and disgusted 
with a state of affairs which can only be bettered by national indus¬ 
try, have raised the besom of reform, without understanding how or 
where to wield it. If their treaty with France is onerous to them, 
is it of Boyer's making ? If they are indolent, is he to blame ? If 
then civil war and all its horrors engulf them before they are aware, 
they can only blame themselves. The President, as far as I have 
been able to observe, has always persevered in the even tenor of 
vol. xx. 27 
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his way, using his great authority with moderation and impartiality. 
If he has been a peculator, doubtless he should be made to dis¬ 
gorge his ill-gotten wealth; but there has never been any proof 
adduced of such being the fact, while his general character is a 
strong argument to the contrary. 

This unfortunate alienation of the people from the Executive 
will perhaps be the means of perpetuating exactly what the former 
wish to avoid ; namely, the maintenance of the army. The coun¬ 
try has no foreign enemy, and the soldiers may have sagacity 
enough to perceive that unless they can get up a quarrel some¬ 
where, the present war-establishment will be voted useless; and 
the great curse of a standing-army is, that it is more easily organ¬ 
ized than disbanded, at a certain stage of civilization If for 
instance this army of Hayti, forty thousand strong, armed to the 
teeth, with a strong ‘ esprit du corps/ in receipt of a fixed pay, per¬ 
forming duties for which they have a much greater fancy than for 
labor, attached to their officers, whose interests are all in favor of 
maintaining the present establishment; if such an army chooses 
not to disband, who shall undertake to dispute its will ? 

If then one great object which the mass of the people have in 
view is to reduce the army, is it not a very awkward way, to say the 
least, to attempt to accomplish it by quarrelling with the commander - 
in-chief at such a crisis, about comparatively trifling matters ? It 
would indeed be lamentable if this army, which is composed of men 
whose fathers had broken their slavish fetters, and who had btavely 
fought and bled and conquered in the sacred cause of liberty, should, 
now that they are freed-men and their country emancipated, be the 
means of demoralizing and degrading that country. Still the 
Haytien army must not be judged hastily and harshly, without duly 
weighing their situation. Suffice it for the present to remind the 
reader that scarcely a generation has passed away since they were 
a nation of ignorant, besotted slaves, and that the liberty which they 
now leave for an inheritance to their children was achieved and 
defended by them against the tremendous power of France, whose 
soldiers are among the best, as their generals are among the most 
skilful, in the world. 

But leaving the people, the President, and the army, to worry 
through their triangular troubles as they best may, let us return from 
our wanderings to first impressions. 

After spending a few of my first days in Hayti, in about as much 
bewilderment as if I had dropped into a new planet, I fell into the 
fine of my new duties, which consisted in delivering merchandise, 
receiving coffee, cocoa and dye-woods, and collecting debts. The 
two first were pleasant enough, but the last was tougher than mas¬ 
tering the toughest Greek which ever puzzled the brains of a school¬ 
boy. We had some two hundred customers upon our books, and 
they were expected to make a payment every fortnight. Some of 
them were very punctual, and required no looking after, but others 
were not of this class ; and our business was to pay a visit every * 
Monday morning to them, and with words soft or hard, as the case 
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required, endeavor to elicit something in the way of a payment 
Saturday and Sunday being the market-days, Monday was natu¬ 
rally that on which they were supposed to have something in hand. 
Some, like their more fashionable prototypes, were 4 not at home ’ to 
us, but they only exposed themselves to an afternoon visit; and if 
we were again so unfortunate as not to find them in, we were not 
at all ceremonious, but called again the next morning. If such 
bashful individuals would face a dun at once, they would save 
themselves a vast deal of unpleasant anticipation, and their visiter 
an equal amount of trouble. 

Madame G.. y ! — let me immortalize thee as the Queen of 
4 Artful Dodgers! ’ Thou owedst a balance of dollars and cents, 
(never shall I forget thee !) and thou livedst at the very outskirts of 
the town. Thy husband was a captain in the army, and owned 
sundry lands and horses, and much cattle — beside thyself. And 
with all these worldly comforts, thou hadst no bowels of compassion 
for the luckless Monday-morning visiters, who, after a walk of a 
mile, under a heat at eighty-six degrees, were sure to find thee ‘ not 
at home,’ or else thou wert ready to face them with some newly- 
vamped tale, and thus effectually kept them at bay year after year. 
Oh woman! woman ! — many a difficult dollar have I screwed out 
of hard-hearted pockets in the exercise of my vocation; but thou 
wert without exception the 4 hardest customer ’ of them all! What 
a shuffling, wheedling, hypocritical, flattering, scolding, whimpering, 
whining, deceitful old woman thou wert! 4 Every tiling by turns, 

and nothing long ! * If all the falsehoods that proceeded out of thy 
mouth respecting those same dollars and cents be treasured up 
against thee, what a load wilt thou have to bear ! Ugh! My head 
aches when I think of those hot tramps, old woman ! 

And then what a variety was included in our visiting list! — not 
only in color, but in circumstances, and disposition, and manners. 
Here a snug little colored lady, with a snug little shop of dry goods, 
the goods neatly folded on the shelves, and the punctual little 
money-bag all ready to be brought forth with a pleasant smile, and 
a modest regret on the part of its mistress that it was not larger in 
amount, which regret is perhaps gently repeated by the visiter. 
Next perhaps you enter the domicile of a black lady, who sports a 
pair of ear-rings big enough for bracelets, and a dozen heavy gold 
rings on her fingers, and a necklace of coral beads. This last orna¬ 
ment is worn by all classes of females. It is considered a sort of 
talisman against disease, and is sure to prevent, they say, among 
other calamities, bleeding at the nose. And I have been gravely 
told that the coral changes its color, according to the health of the 
wearer, being ruddy and bright when the latter is well, and pale and 
dull when the owner feels the same. 

The black lady opens upon you as soon as you come in sight; 
scolds because you come so early in the morning; says she has no 
idea of running away; and morever, that that last lot of something 
(she sells salt-pork, beef, fish, cheese, soap, et cetera ,) was very 
high, and she never will make another payment until you consent 
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to make a great deduction on the same. You begin to think that 
though you came for wool you are likely to go back shorn; and 
accordingly you prepare to return the broad-side; and filling your 
eyes with daggers, you face your foe; when you see the muscles 
gradually relax, her double row of ivory displayed, and the rising 
storm vanishes at her loud laugh, as she draws forth a big canvas- 
bag and pours out a pile of specie and bills, truly cheering. Your 
countenance is now as radiant with good humor as it was before 
blank with disappointment; and having booked the receipt and 
pocketed your cash, you take your leave with a very polite bow; 
and the moment your back is turned, you hear her scream to Jean 
or Jeannette, to * Pousser de feu la, et mettez banane la yo cuit parce 
moi fini grand gout, le temps pour moi dejeuner, to pas ’tendezV 
Literally: 4 Push up the fire there, and put those bananas to cook, 
for I am finished hungry; it’s time for me to breakfast; do n’t thee 
hear?’ 

Your next salute is to a fat lady, next door perhaps, Whom you 
find likewise thinking that it is time for her ‘ to breakfast; * and she 
has nothing for you. You make your next bow to a lady who is 
sitting before her door with her arms bared to the elbows, preparing 
a dish of greens, while the never-failing bunch of plantains, which 
form part of the meal, with either fish, flesh, or good red herring, are 
near at hand, all ready to be flayed. She calls Lundi; (the French 
had a most unchristian way of naming their slaves Sunday, Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, etc.; a noisy drayman under our windows was called 
La Bonte; and these names are still prevalent. One would think 
there were names enough in the world, without including the days 
of the week ;) she calls Monday, I say, to bring you a chair, and 
you sit down and discuss the state of trade; which trade, it should 
be remarked, is at least three fourths of it in the hands of the 
women. She is perhaps a member of the 4 aristocracy,’ but never 
dreams of feeling ashamed of her useful avocation; for she is 
constantly occupied, like her neighbors, in such little cares of 
domestic economy before her front door, where she exchanges 
* good-day ’ with all the passers-by. Nothing can exceed the easy 
manners of the Haytiens. 4 Mauvaise honte ’ is with them utterly 
unknown. 

And now you enter the store Of a speculator, (Heaven save the 
mark!) that is, of one who buys produce, coffee, cocoa, etc., of 
the country people. At the time of which I write, there were but 
few individuals who had a license, or patentc, as they call it, for this 
description of business; it was therefore very good. Before the 
door are tied a score of mules and asses, (if in the coffee-season,) 
whose backs have just been relieved of the burdens which they 
have brought from the interior; and as you enter the store, a dozen 
pairs of eyes more or less savage in expression are turned upon 
you; for you are perhaps the first American on whom they have 
ever glared. Your white skin will not be likely to smooth the 
scowling visages of men with whom ‘white man’ and ‘enemy’ 
are synonymous terms. They are occupied on your entrance in 
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transporting their coffee to the scales, settling old scores, buying 
new hats, shoes, manchets, etc., while the women of the party are 
selecting a mouchoir or a new gown. 

The store-keeper and speculator whom you are now visiting is a 
mulatto, and a character; one of those men whose every act, however 
trifling, is characteristic of himself. Monsieur.’s distin¬ 

guishing trait was politeness; and this is a very common and a 
very pleasant trait among the Haytiens. So renowned was he that 
he had acquired the title of 4 Lord Chesterfield/ He hastens toward 
you with the greatest 4 empressement ’ the moment he descries you ; 
or if his back is turned his attention is as quickly called by his 
polite underlings, when he comes forward and removing his hat, 
begs you will excuse him for not seeing you, as he was occupied at 
the moment; at the same time, if there is room enough, he makes 
a bow which brings his body nearly at right angles with its support¬ 
ers ; and seizing your hand, as he bends back to the perpendicular, 
he gives it a good hearty masonic shake, and asks you how you 
carry yourself; how you have been since he last had the pleasure of 
seeing you; how you slept last night, and so forth. He now begs 
you to cover yourself; for not to be outdone in civility, you have 
removed your Panama from its natural resting-place. Then, while 
he is getting you a chair, (notwithstanding your protestations that 
you are in a great hurry, and that you will call when he is not so 
much engaged,) you collect your scattered wits, and repeat some of 
the polite questions which he has been asking you. After sitting 
for a few moments, he rises, and turning to his black customers, 
makes them another serious and right-angle bow, and begging them 
to excuse him for a moment, he invites you into a back room, and 
begs you to 4 rafraichir tin peu; ’ at the same time bringing forward 
limes, syrup, and Hollands, or Jamaica rum, wherewith you may 
make punch or lemonade. My polite old friend, with many eccen¬ 
tricities had many good points. He was steady and faithful to his 
friends, and his enemies were sure of finding in him a bold and 
unflinching opponent. He had a goodly number of both, as men 
of marked characters, who have much intercourse with the world, 
are apt to have. 

Though hospitable and generous in his house, and very charita¬ 
ble to the poor, (more so perhaps than any other individual in the 
place,) in his store he was a complete Jew. Never would he sell a 
pound of coffee without screwing out of you the top of the market 
and a little more; and never would he purchase goods unless he 
could get them a trifle under the most favored customer. And 
then, if you desire any unusual out-of-the-way article, which is 
not wanted once in a lustrum, who so likely to have it as Mon¬ 
sieur -? And if he answers your inquiry by bringing the article to 

light from hordes of kindred rarities, stowed away in dark comers, 
he knows exactly how many times more than its real value to put 
upon it; and though you refuse it with absolute indignation, yet he 
very coolly puts it away again, for he knows that the necessity of 
tjie case will bring you back to be victimized, 4 malgre vous / Let 
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a merchant on the other hand receive some kind of goods which is 
not very saleable, or for which the demand is limited, and let him 

ask Monsieur-to make an offer ! If they are hardware goods, 

for instance, it will hardly cover the cost of the material of which 
they are made; and yet he knows they will either spoil on your 
hands or find their way to his shelves in all probability at last. 

And there were other visits to pay in the line of duty; so many, 
in fact, that before long I became well acquainted with nearly every 
family in the town. Here the tenant of a small and mean hovel 
had credit enough to keep a little shop, and there a larger apology 
for a house made a display of hogsheads, barrels, kegs and boxes, 
which proved it to be a mercantile establishment. Enter, and the 
first object which greets you is a huge cheese which is in process 
of being retailed by the slice, while its companions, a lard and but¬ 
ter keg, are also busily dispensing their contents by spoonsful to 
the neighbors, as each comes for a daily or a meal’s supply; for 
every thing is cooked with lard or butter; fish, rice, vegetables, 
meat, or salt provisions. In a comer stands an enormous hogs¬ 
head of American tobacco, which is sold by the single Jiank or head, 
to be smoked in pipes, while another corner is occupied probably, if 
the shop is large, by a cigar-maker busily engaged making up 
country (Port-au-Platt) tobacco into cigars ; the owner of the shop 
furnishing him the raw material, and paying him so much a hun¬ 
dred for the manufacture. Beside the savory matters above- 
named, must be recollected, stacks of bar-soap, barrels of salt pork, 
beef, mackerel, smoked herrings, and strings of garlic and onions, 
for all wliich there is a constant demand. The presiding goddesses 
may usually be found very busy, wielding the symbols of their 
occupation, a big iron spoon or a colossal carving knife. They are 
an honest, civil and intelligent class of people, and meet their 
money engagements with all possible punctuality. 

In many of their houses the only furniture to be found consists 
of a few common country chairs and a pine table; the bedstead 
and the i armoire' of the mistress of the house however being 
generally of the finest mahogany, which is cut in the neighboring 
forests. There are half a dozen colored cabinet-makers, who turn 
out as nice and as handsome w ? ork as I have ever seen. Pass in 
the evening by these comfortless abodes, and you will see on the 
pine table a tumbler of Palma Christi oil, on which floats a taper 
which dimly illuminates the interior of the dwelling, while the 
occupants are all sitting in front of the house under the projecting 
roof which forms a piazza. The floor of the house is the cold 
earth, and the ceiling is the rough covering of shingles. The 
necessary number of apartments are made by light frames, on 
which are spread a tapestry of coarse bagging stuff, which separates 
the shop from the eating and sleeping rooms. 

But the town of Jeremie has very much improved since I first 
knew it. One reason is, that it has been almost rebuilt since the 
hurricane of 1831; and another is, that the inhabitants have become 
more ambitious, not only of comforts, but of luxury. A pine floor 
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covers the cold ground, and a ceiling is found between the floor 
and roof in a large proportion of the houses. Even in the outskirts 
of the town, where the poorest and most miserable reside, princi¬ 
pally blacks in small houses or huts, there have been built many 
pretty dwellings. Then, there was scarcely a chair in the town, 
excepting coarse unpainted articles made by the country people; 
now, you can scarcely enter a house without finding one or two 
dozen bright yellow, red or blue American chairs, placed round in 
every vacant spot against the wails. In that day, a rocking-chair 
which we had was considered a great curiosity; and the natives 
would sit down in it with the same apprehension that a beginner 
first stands upon a pair of skates; but now there is scarcely a 
child in the place that is not hushed to sleep in a handsome 
American rocking-chair. The fashion is also prevailing of sub¬ 
stituting good wooden partitions in place of the gauze-like mate¬ 
rial which then separated room from room. Then, a man never 
mounted his horse to go three or four miles into the country with¬ 
out girding on a sword, which with its brass scabbard was of enor¬ 
mous weight, and with pistols in his holsters. Now, holsters are 
not much worn, and pistols are still more rare, while the sword 
appears only when gracing the limbs of a ‘ militaire; * and the 
citizen rides fifty or a hundred miles without fear of being decapi¬ 
tated by a ‘ Negre Maron,’ Anglice , a Maroon. St. Croix. 


Note. —A gentleman well acquainted with Hayti, has sent me 
the following information: ‘ I can explain to you the ground of 

the displeasure of the Legislature on the nomination of Senators. 
There were several to be chosen. Boyer’s system was to have 
the House choose one at a time, and he sent them three names : 
they selected one, and informed him; the next day he sent a 
second list of three, two of which had been on the list of the pre¬ 
vious day. This the Chamber considered an abridgment of their 
power.’ (See May number of the Knickerbocker, page 460.) 
Thus this offence of the President, about which there was a great 
hue-and-cry, consisted in his construing a point of the constitution 
differently from his opponents, the matter being evidently open to 
discussion. 

A letter which I have lately received from an intelligent Hay- 
tien contains the following information of recent events: 4 The 

country has had a great Parliamentary check. The President has 
had the advantage over the Liberals, which was expected. Civili¬ 
zation is not sufficiently advanced in the small ‘ communes ’ to allow 
a choice of deputies who may well understand the important mis¬ 
sion which the people intrust to them. Twenty-eight of the most 
enlightened members have been constrained to withdraw from the 
national representation. There is left in the House but a small 
amount of capacity.* It appears then that at the next general elec¬ 
tion after the expulsion mentioned in a preceding paper, the people 
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have chosen twenty-eight members opposed to government, in place 
of the half dozen they had then. If matters go on thus, Boyer will 
soon see his party in the minority. The difficulty now, as before, 
arose from the demand being repeated by the members who had 
before made it, that the accounts of the disposal of the public 
moneys should be rendered to the Representatives. 


THE TRIBUTE. 


"A curious species of tho hundred-leaved Michigan rose was sent from the far-off banks of the Ohio 
to *Xr. E. L.', accompanied by a prayer that she would plant it on the grave of Mrs. Eiuaks.' 


Was ever sweeter tribute sent 
Across the dark-blue ocean wave. 

To grace a living poet’s hand, 

To deck a sainted poet’s grave ! 

It came from far Ohio’s banks, 

It grew by clear Ohio’s stream, 

Whose flowery shores and solemn woods 
Yet haunt the banished Indian’s dream. 


It bloomed beneath the waving pine, 

The chestnut’s and red cedar’s shade, 
And with the stately tulip-tree 

Gave brightness to the deep-green glade. 

It was a rich and odorous cup 

For the sweet bird * which feeds upon 
The crystal drops that rest in flowers, 
Before they ’re looked on by the sun. 

Its soft perfume methinks might bring 
The music of the swan’s last sigh 
Full to the heart; for plaintive tones 
In simple flower-scents sometimes lie: 

And oft that graceful bird hath sung 
Its dying dirge t adown the tide, 

O’er which this lovely rose hath flung 
Its blossoms in their summer pride. 


With glowing fancies and rich dreams 
It came thus laden o’er the wave, 
The sweetest gift that e’er was sent 
To poet, or to poet’s grave! 

KHlaberj-Houte, Ennie earthy, fIreland.) 


Apicxa Jakb Sparrow. 


* Thb Humming' Bird. It* only nourishment I* said to be the dew that it sips from the flower*, 
handed down to ua by poeU, saya that the *wan sing* before hia death with a most harmonious voice : 


* Dulcia defects modulator Carolina lingua 
Cycnua, cantator funeri* ipse *uL' 


f An old tradition, 
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THE HERMIT OF CETARA. 


BT kl!*.s. -l. WSBB. 


PART TWO. 

‘ A short distance from where we had been sitting was a grotto. 
I recollected that from its moss-covered rock issued a stream of pure 
water. Quick as lightning I flew to procure some to restore Alice. 
As I was about to enter, I met my brother. I thought he looked 
embarrassed; but my joy at finding any one that could aid me, soon 
banished from my mind the circumstance of his being there alone. 
I told him the state in which I had left Alice, but said not a word of 
the strange being who had occasioned her fright I knew not why, 
but each time I attempted to mention the gipsey, my tongue seemed 
by some magic power to lose its utterance; my voice died away in 
a faint whisper; a cold shudder ran through my frame, and I found 
that o’er my spirit a spell was thrown I had no power to break. He 
offered to assist me, and gladly did I accept his aid. 

‘We found Alice recovering; with our assistance she was soon 
able to walk home. On entering the house she looked at me, and 
placing her finger on her lip, gave me to understand that she wished 
all that had passed to remain untold. I placed her in the arms of 
her father. He had consented she should wait for three years my 
return; if in that time our fancies did not change, then Alice, he 
said, should be mine. With a beating heart I consigned her to his 
care. The vessel that was to bear me from all I loved rode proudly 
at anchor in the offing, and the light breeze wafted to my ear strains 
of martial music, while on her deck we could indistinctly see the 
scarlet coats and glittering bayonets of the soldiers: many a heart 
was there, doubtless, as sad as my own; many, too, as unwilling to 
leave the land of their birth and the home of their love. The next 
tide they would weigh anchor; and soon the gray turrets of my 
childhood’s home would be lost in the dim distance. That night I 
pressed not my pillow. My brother was all kindness. It was agreed 
that my letters to Alice should be sent to him. His promises of 
protection soothed my soul, and the deep love he professed to feel 
for me gladdened my sinking heart; for I felt I should not leave 
Alice without a protector. 

‘ He reminded me that I had to see and bid farewell to my father 
I accordingly went to his dressing-room. As I approached the door 
I heard deep sobs. I knocked gently, and a stifled voice bade me 
enter. I did so. My father pointed to a chair; he was unable to 
speak. On the table before him were letters he had been preparing 
for me to bear to his friends abroad, a pocket-book that seemed well 
filled, and a miniature-case. ‘ Edward/ he at length said, * I have 
prepared you letters. Deliver them as addressed, and they will pro- 
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cure you friends and attention. You may need both. You will find 
I have not intended to make you subsist on your pay. In that 
pocket-book is a sum which will convince you the feelings of the 
father have overcome the anger of the man. Put it in your pocket; 
and/ he added, ‘ it will be as well perhaps that you do not name this 
circumstance to your brother.’ He took up the miniature. ‘ This/ 
said he, ‘ your mother desired should be yours. It is the miniature 
of your father as he was once.’ He then touched a secret spring 
on the other side. 1 And this/ added he, ‘ that of your mother. Ere 
your arrival she desired me to give it to you with her blessing. And 
now/ added he, * take mine.’ I knelt at his feet. ‘ It is a parent’s 
last sad farewell/ said he, ‘ for we shall never meet again. I feel 
now you are about to leave me, that you were the darling treasure 
of your mother’s heart, and she dies again in losing you.’ He threw 
his arms around my neck and mingled his tears with mine. 

‘Just then my brother abruptly entered the room. My father 
started, and I thought looked sternly at him. He came, he said, to 
assist me to prepare for my departure, as the boat, he reminded me, 
would put off for me at the first turn of tide, and he thought per¬ 
haps I had left something yet undone. I understood him; and all 
anger at the interruption was lost in gratitude when he reminded 
me that the short time I had left was due to Alice. I bade farewell 
to my father; and leaving to my brother the care of conducting my 
luggage to the beach, I hastened to perform the most painful part 
of my task, that of taking leave of Alice. Her father met me with 
a look of sadness. He had been endeavoring, he said, to console 
her; but her red and swollen eyes told plainly how she had passed 
the night. We renewed our vows of affection. She promised all 
I wished, nay, more than I could hope. Alas! the fatal moment 
came for separation. A rocket was thrown from the ship. It was 
the signal to warn me of the approach of the boat that was to bear 
me from all I loved. I implored Alice to show me an example of 
fortitude. Never had I seen her so beautiful as at that moment she 
appeared. She rose, wiped the tears from her eyes, and imprinted v 
a kiss on my forehead — the first kiss and the last! 

‘ Grief, dear Edward/ she said, ‘ will not prolong our parting. It 
is the decree of Heaven, and let us submit. You will see how 
bravely your Alice will perform the first duty of a soldier’s promised 
bride — commit her dearest treasure to the bounding wave without 
a tear.’ I pressed her to my heart in speechless agony. The boat 
was already within the breakers — the white waves curling round 
her prow. Ere we descended to the beach, my tutor came forward 
to bid me farewell. He was pale, but calm; and though his hand 
trembled and his frame shook, as he placed the hand of Alice in 
mine, he fervently blessed us with a steady voice. 

1 Alice was determined not to leave me till the last moment, and 
I felt too grateful to oppose the resolution. We descended to the 
beach. My brother had already placed my luggage in the boat 
The sailors rested on their oars. Four men of my own company 
stood by, to do honor to their officer and escort him on board. 
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Another rocket from the ship told the last moment had arrived. We 
heard the cry of the sailors as they weighed anchor, and saw one 
by one the white sails unfurl. I turned to give a last look at the 
turrets which had sheltered me in the days of happy childhood. 
On a hill which commanded a view of the beach stood my father. 
He raised his hands in token of blessing. Nearer still, against a 
blighted tree, leaned my tutor. We approached the boat, the spray 
already wetting our feet. I gave one long last embrace to Alice, 
who shed not a tear, though well I knew her heart was bursting. I 
resigned her to my brother. ‘ Comfort and protect her, Charles/ I 
said. He grasped my hand, and replied: * Fear not, I will protect her 
with my life/ I again kissed her pale cheek and turned to enter 
the boat, when to my surprise the stately form of the gipsey met my 
view. One foot rested on a large stone bleached with the waves 
that had for years dashed over it. She wore the same turban and 
mantle. The loose folds of the latter dipped in the foaming spray, 
as she waved her arm to command attention; and with one foot on 
the prow of the boat, I listened, while she pointed upward, to the 
following wild strain: 

* Mark, mark, in pure beauty yon innocent dove, 

All drooping and sad from the home of its love, 

A fell hawk pursues it, it flutters and flies, 

’Tis pierced by his talons — it shudders and dies! * 

4 The sailors looked with awe upon the strange being before them. 
Their surprise and fear were not lessened by perceiving a snow-white 
dove, fluttering over the boat, pursued by a hawk. As she ended 
the chant the dove fell bleeding at my feet. The next moment a 
curling wavelet washed it from our view, and it was seen no more. 
She resumed her chant: 

* The Fates round thy destiny cast a dark spell, 

More dreadful than Elspeth hath power to tell; 

And the wind-spirit whispers, that far o’er the wave. 

On the peak of a mountain, thou 'It find a lone grave! ? 

4 She left; the place where she was standing and approached the 
boat, the surf rising over her sandalled feet. She stretched her 
right hand toward me, in which she held a small box, and after 
placing it in mine, she raised her majestic form and wildly sung: 

* When the time comes that doubt in thy bosom shall dwell, 

This box holds a charm that all doubts can dispel; 

But ne’er must thy fingers the gold clasp unclose. 

Till treachery thou learest where kindred blood flows.’ 

4 She ceased, and taking from her bosom a light substance, pulled 
it in pieces and threw it in the wind, which bore it like thistle-down 
soon out of sight; then stretching forth her arm, and waving high 
in the air her mantle dripping with sea-spray, till it fell like rain on 
the men in the boat, she said: 4 To your oars ! ’ They obeyed her 
mechanically. She again sung, but with more sweetness of voice, 
till sound was lost in distance: 

1 Away o’er the billows! I’ve woven a charm, 

Will guard yonder l»ld ship from tempest and harm; 

Then fearlessly on o’er the wide foammg deep, 

Nor doubt that dark Elspeth her promise will keep.' 
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1 We soon reached the ship, and the last object that distance made 
undiscernible was the tall form of the gipsey, still waving her red 
mantle. I remained on deck, gazing on the land I had left till the 
gray towers of the castle faded from my view; then sought my 
state-room with feelings that can be better imagined than described 

* Our voyage was speedy and pleasant, as the gipsey had foretold; 
and I became a person of no small importance in the eyes of the sea¬ 
men, to whom the crew of the boat had no doubt given a faithful 
account of the gipsey’s prophecy. They vied with each other in ren¬ 
dering me civilities; and with all the superstition and good feeling 
of honest tars, thought their safety, for that voyage at least, was 
owing to one whom they considered under the special care of Prov¬ 
idence. Our ship was a fine transport of seven hundred tons bur¬ 
den, and manned by a brave crew. My brother officers were all 
young men of good family, and all, with one solitary exception, 
delighted to leave their homes for a safe service, as the East-lndia 
duty is generally termed. My accommodations were better than 
I expected to meet with on ship-board. We had a fine band: and 
few who have not heard it can imagine the power and sweetness of 
a band of martial music at sea. Often when I have been writhing 
with agony of mind, have the soft strains drawn me from my state¬ 
room to the deck; and my heart has been soothed and my hope 
strengthened, by the sublimity of the scene and the sweetness of the 
sounds. Ere the close of the voyage I became partially reconciled 
to my lot, and looked forward to my three years’ absence with feel¬ 
ings of calmness, if not content 

‘ At length we reached the port of destination. The novelty of 
the scene lent it charms, and in the bustle of landing, getting 
installed in my military duties and delivering my letters, the first 
month passed more pleasantly than I expected; nor was it till 
three months after my arrival that I found my father had not been 
unmindful of my welfare. He had deposited money sufficient to 
procure me an interest in the trade-company; and thus at the end 
of two years I was considered not only a good soldier, but a rich 
man. I had received two letters from my brother, enclosing others 
from Alice. There was in them every thing calculated to soothe my 
mind and soften absence. The letters of my brother breathed the 
purest friendship : those of Alice the deepest affection. Six months 
more swept on: the time even to me seemed short; for I had been 
preparing presents for my Alice, of articles rare and unattainable in 
the land of our birth, when my cup of quiet was dashed to the 
ground by the arrival of letters announcing that both Alice and 
myself were fatherless. My father had been found dead in his bed 
without any previous illness; and my good old tutor, who had 
watched by the corpse till he saw it laid with due family honors in 
the grave, from that moment declined; and in three weeks was laid 
by the side of his patron and friend. The letter of Alice spoke of 
her orphan state, and begged me to return. My brother, she said, 
had been to her more than brother; he had well fulfilled his pro¬ 
mise, and was now unceasing in his efforts to induce her to quit her 
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lonely dwelling and take up her abode at the castle. This she had 
hitherto refused ; and added that the refusal had given my brother 
pain ; but a sense of propriety, a feeling which she knew I would 
approve, had prevented her acceding to his request, as she could not 
reconcile herself to become an inmate of his house without the pre¬ 
sence of another female, even though he was the brother of her 
intended husband. She again begged me to return, and said a 
report was current that did great injustice to Charles: ‘ The world 
said he loved her with more than brother’s love, and sought her for 
himself; so little, dear Edward/ she concluded, 4 can the world judge 
of pure feeling ! Poor Charles is a martyr to its slander, for your 
sake and mine.’ 

I read the letter over twenty times, and each time was less satis¬ 
fied with the information it contained. I did not doubt Alice; no, 
her purity was beyond doubt: but why should my brother, who 
knew the world a thousand times better than ever I did, wish an 
unprotected female to become an inmate of his dwelling ? True, 
he was now great and powerful; but still too young to live under the 
same roof, alone, with a young and lovely woman. There seemed 
to me a levity and carelessness of Alice’s reputation in the request, 
that spoke of aught but brotherly feeling. I threw the letter on the 
table, and continued gazing on it for some time. I dared not doubt 
my brother’s friendship, and yet suspicion crept into my mind in 
spite of my resolve to ^Jhe contrary. As my eye wandered over the 
miscellaneous papers which were strewed before me, it fell upon a 
misshapen letter, that on opening the packet had escaped my 
notice. It was ill-written, and bore the post-mark of a small town 
about ten miles from my home. I opened it, wondering who my 
strange correspondent could be. It was from my father’s old ser¬ 
vant, Antoine, and ran thus: 

* My dear young Master: Forgive an old and faithful servant for 
troubling you, but I fear the Evil One has been busy here. Oh that 
I should live to say it! I fear my late honored master did not die 
by the visitation of God. How dare I tell you my suspicions? 
They rest on your brother. God grant that I may be wrong! —but 
dark rumors are abroad. Come, dear master, and protect the inno¬ 
cent, whom God protect from the snares of the wicked till you 
arrive! ’ 

The letter fell from my hand. The prophecy of dark Elspeth 
rushed to my mind: 

‘ Beware of a foe where you hope for a friend! ’ 

4 My brain whirled: I could scarcely keep myself from falling to 
the ground. I recollected the casket, the parting gift of the gipsey. 
I did suspect kindred blood, and flew to find it, nothing doubting 
that Elspeth would redeem her promise. With tottering steps and 
beating heart I sought the cabinet in which I had placed it. I had 
not the power to open it. At length with a desperate effort I 
unfastened the clasp and opened the box : all I saw was a small piece 
of white paper, neatly folded. I examined it, and found to my dis- 
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appointment it contained nothing. It was indeed a piece of pure 
white paper, unsoiled by pen. ‘Gipsey, thou hast deceived me!’ I 
involuntarily exclaimed, and was throwing it away in disgust, when, 
as my eye again glanced over it I beheld, to my surprise, there now 
appeared, written in what I thought blood, the following lines: 

‘ Beware of thy brother! I warn thee, beware! 

In the dark book of fate, by a comet’s red glare, 

I read what the regist’ring angel wrote there. 

* And crimes, even murder, I saw on that page j 
TTie murder of youth, 

And the murder of age; 

And I saw, through the shadowy vista of years, 

The wreck of thy hopes and the source of thy tears.’ 

1 The paper dropped from my hand. I stood aghast and power¬ 
less. A current of air suddenly passed through the open door and 
window of the apartment; the mystic paper was lifted from the 
floor; fluttering, it rose above my head, while stupified I stood una¬ 
ble to lift a hand to save it. The blast increased, and the paper was 
borne out of the window on the wings of the breeze. I watched it 
as it fluttered in the wind and continued to rise, till it appeared a 
small speck on the clear blue sky, and was lost to my sight. Horror 
and despair for some time deprived me of all power to move, or 
form any plan of action. Soon as I was able to collect my scattered 
ideas, my resolution was taken. I immediately procured leave of 
absence, and set sail for the land of my birth. 

‘ After a voyage which the anguish of my feelings made appear 
twice the usual length, I again saw the home of my childhood; the 
pleasant valleys where in the blessed days of innocence and peace 
I strayed with Alice. Every scene of my infancy recurred to my 
mind, fresh as if time had slept the while, and sorrow never blighted 
my hopes nor harrowed my heart. How I got from the beach I 
knew not. I saw nothing, thought of nothing but Alice, and was 
hardly aware that I had landed till I found myself at my tutor’s 
dwelling. The windows were closed. Did I dream ? Was it really 
the same garden that ever flourished in beauty under the watchful 
care of Ahce, now choked with weeds, the wild thistle and briar 
striving for mastery ? I knocked, but no answer was returned. All 
wore the calm stillness of death. It was autumn, and nature 
seemed blighted like my heart. Withered leaves thickly strewed 
the path as I franticly sought the little arbor where I used to sit with 
Alice in our blissful days of peace and love. I called her name 
aloud; but the rustle of the dried leaves, as they were moved by the 
wind, was the only answer to my call; the dove of my ark was gone. 

‘ As I again passed through the garden, I stopped to gaze on a 
rose-bush which Ahce and myself had planted in happier days. 
The flowers were gone: a few withered and seared leaves yet clung 
to the dying stalks, and I could only tell by the few dried stems 
which remained on the tree that roses had bloomed there. I 
plucked a withered branch and placed it next my heart. Many a 
white rose, in the bloom of beauty, had I gathered from that tree, 
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and twined in the fair locks of Alice. Where was she now ? Oh 
misery, misery! vainly we say we cannot endure thy pangs ! Alas, 
we know not till thou comest, laden with thy countless ills, how 
frail mortality can face thy blast and struggle with thy fury. 

‘ A feeling of prostration crept over me. I was unable to move, 
and yet I determined to know the worst. I turned my steps toward 
the castle. Then came the thoughts of my father; his care and 
anguish at our parting: then rose to my mind’s eye the mild blue 
eyes of my sainted mother, and my feelings led me in that hour of 
wo and doubt to seek her grave. Soon the drooping branches of 
the willow that weeping hung over the marble tablet that covered 
her remains, met my view. I sunk on my knees beneath the shel¬ 
ter of that willow’s shade, kissed the cold stone, and wept my woes 
over all that was left of the once warm heart that used to comfort 
me in my childish sorrows. Alas ! a change had taken place even 
here; another name was added to the one I left engraven on the tab¬ 
let : it was my father’s. Together there they slept the peaceful sleep 
of death: and I, their youngest born, with youth, with wealth and 
honor in my power — I envied their repose. But this one truth the 
grave brought to my mind: my brother now was heir of those 
domains. Old Antoine’s letter, dark Elspeth’s warning, rushed to 
my mind, and rendered desperate by the maddening thought, I fled 
like one deprived of reason, toward the castle. 

1 As I went on, all seemed changed; naught wore the smiling 
aspect it was wont to wear: even the entrance to the chapel was 
covered with weeds, as if the foot of man had long ceased to enter 
there. I sought its altar ; there humbly to pray the Power that 
guards and comforts the wretched to give me courage that I might 
meet the evils of my fate with firmness and resignation. I had 
scarcely entered before I heard footsteps, and saw a person approach 
from a door used by the servants of the family. As he came nearer, 
I saw it was old Antoine. I uttered his name. He started at the 
sound of my voice, but soon recognized me, and sinking at my feet, 
bathed my hand with tears. With desperate resolution I asked, 

1 Where is Alice ? ’ * Gone with your brother,’ he answered, ‘ as in 

your letter to him you desired her, to meet you in India.’ * I sent no 
such letter! ’ I exclaimed; ‘ I made no such request. Alice is false 
to me! ’ And I beat my breast in very agony. 4 Oh! believe it not, 
dear master!’ said the good old man; 4 you know I would not deceive 
you. Alice is pure as unsullied snow. I will stake my life on her 
tnith. Oh! had you seen her as I have, surrounded by affliction 
and death, how nobly she bore her sorrows, you would not doubt 
her.’ 4 Where can we go, Antoine,’ I said, 4 while you tell me the 
events that have occurred in my absence ? Oh ! Father of Mercy! 
give me strength to bear the knowledge! ’ I exclaimed fervently, 
raising my hands and eyes to heaven. 

At that moment a deep groan echoed through the chapel. Antoine, 
pale with fright, suddenly grasped my arm, and pointed to a large 
gothic window above the altar. I looked, and distinctly saw a tall 
figure glide past: face or form I could not see, more than that it 
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looked of human mould. We instantly left the chapel, but no sound 
could we hear save that of the wind as it whistled through the now 
almost leafless branches of the trees. 4 It is strange!' I musingly 
said. Antoine caught the word: 4 Strange, indeed/ said he; ‘ and 
yet it is not strange that the grave even should give up the dead to 
seek retribution of the murderer! ’ Then alarmed at his own words, 

4 Forgive me, dear master/ he said; 4 1 am old, and strange fancies 
will sometimes enter my head; but my heart served my dead mas¬ 
ter faithfully, and loves his son. Let us go to the castle, and I will 
tell you all that has happened since you left. Perhaps you may 
see things in a clearer light than my weak mind has power to view 
them/ 

4 1 intimated I would follow him, and he led the way to the well- 
known entrance of the castle. So fearfully was my mind absorbed, 
so intense the agony of thought, that memory refused even to recog¬ 
nize the different apartments where the first steps of my childhood 
had strayed. I passed along the well-known gallery as if I had 
never before trod the bright oaken floor, and started at the sound of 
Antoine’s voice, as he asked: 4 Shall I open the door ? ’ 4 Quick! 

quick! ’ was my reply. He obeyed me. I entered, and found my¬ 
self in the library. All seemed as when I last saw it: there was 
the chair in which my father sat when he gave me his last blessing. 

I sank into it, and wept like a child. Tears gave me relief. There 
is a turn even in the tide of sorrow; I felt, as by magic touch, my 
nerves strengthened. The past seemed nothing — the present noth¬ 
ing ; all was lost in the future. I motioned Antoine to be seated; 
and told him to begin his narrative. He wiped the tears from off 
his well-worn livery, that had plentifully fallen at the sight of my 
distress; smoothed the long locks that had grown white in the ser¬ 
vice of his lost master; and with a broken voice commenced his 
story. 

PART lit AN1> J.A8T VN OOR J4KXT. 


THE SISTERS. 

Like two fair flowers, upon whose breasts the dews 
Of mom lie slumbering, within revealing 
In calm and crystal light each other’s hues, 

Their blended fragrance quietly exhaling, 

They grew together, the Lily and the Rose. 

Far from the world’s cold breath and blighting shade, 

Where bowers sequestered blessed their sweet repose, 

Each in her own bright loveliness arrayed, 

They gave their beauty to the enamored sun, 

The stars and zephyrs free, and from them won 
Perennial freshness and a kindred beam, 

That in each feature lived, and melting eye; 

Youth lay upon them like a lovely dream. 

And radiant health, and heaven-born purity. h. u. »• 

Hartford, June, 1842, 
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time’s warning. 

Often, when I first awake 
In the twilight morning, 

Time upon me seems to break 
, With this kindly warning: 

‘ I am gliding on apace, 

I for none may tarry; 

What upon this day’s swift race 
For thee shall I carry ? 

* Thoughts ? — that thoughts scarce seem to be, 

Through the mind just glancing: 

Fancies? — strange, and wild, ana free, 

All thy powers entrancing: 

Efforts ?— to increase the store 
Of thy mem’ry’s hoarding, 

From grave books of golden lore, 

Holy truth affording ? 

‘ Actions ? — in the world around 
Live thy human brothers ; 

And wouldst thou with love be bound, 

* Ho good unto others: ’ 

Words ? —for he who wisdom had 
Saith with truest reason, 

One good word the heart makes glad 
In a heavy season. 

* Prayers ? — thou canst not hope to be 

Blest until the even, 

If thou bendest not the knee 
And the heart to Heaven. 

All these I shall bear along: 

Be thou watchful ever, 

Lest for right thou learn the wrong, 

By a blind endeavor. 

* I shall bear them to the land 

Where the Future liveth, 

And to works of heart and hand 
A dread import giveth. 

Be not frightened at my speed, 

But with purpose steady 
To Eternity give heed, 

* Be thou ever ready! * 

That Eternity may be 

Ere another morrow, 

And thy changeless destiny 
Fixed—for joy or sorrow.’ 

Then Time rushes on again, 

Every moment faster, 

Bearing souls of dying men 
To his mighty Master! 

And the world breaks in upon 
The calm twilight morning; 

But my soul hath courage won 
From Time’s faithful warning. 

vol. xx. 29 
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SEPTEMBER AND OYSTERS. 


BY JOHN W , 8. HOWS. 


What a host of delightful associations will incontinently rush on 
the mind of the man of taste, at sight of the conjunctive title which 
heads this article! To the true lover of the delicious bivalve I have 
selected for my disquisition, September is the orthodox month when 
his dearly-cherished edible becomes once more a legitimate object 
of his masticatory devotion. He has passed four anxious months 
not graced by the cabalistic it, which alone sanctions with your true 
oyster-loving devotee the unrestrained use and enjoyment of his 
delight. He has witnessed \yith virtuous indignation and horror 
the heresies of those demi-savages who luxuriate on his darling 
condiment during the months his well-tutored mind deems to be 
uncanonical; and albeit he may have ‘ abhorred the sin/ yet truth 
reluctantly compels us to admit that he has envied 4 the sinners.’ 
But September has arrived! Again visions of roasts and fries, 
stews and soups, pates and huitres au naturel , come vividly, like 
thick-crowding fancies, all laden with delights substantial, palpable, 
and lasting! 

Yes, oysters are indeed the things which may be classed among 
4 man’s chicfest good.’ Unlike other 4 eatables/ whose merits lie 
most in the adornments of art, this testaceous animal, like Beauty, 

* When unadorned is adorned the most.’ 

Who that has revelled in the luscious delights of oysters 4 raw/ 
fresh from their pearly shell, with Nature’s sauce alone to give them 
zest, but will avow that even the science of a Ude would fail in 
conveying one charm superior to this pure and unadulterated taste ? 
It is indeed 4 the triumph of Nature over Art! ’ 

I have watched with instinctive reverence an old and valued friend, 
whose frequent attendance at those orgies y’clept oyster-suppers is 
worthy of all praise; I have watched him I say with his rubicund 
and benevolent countenance, advancing in his accustomed devo¬ 
tions, through the legitimate stages of soup, fried, and roasted, and 
mayhap coquetting with the luscious pate. But when in the 4 due 
order of the feast ’ he has come to the crowning gem of the even¬ 
ing — the rich, the unequalled 4 raw ’ — how have the benevolent 
features expanded, and every sentient organ beamed with a more 
expressive force, as one by one the savory bivalves have passed 
gently down the aperture to that sacred sepulchre where he had 
already entombed their more ambitious predecessors ! It was indeed 
the very imbodiment of perfect enjoyment. 

4 The complete art of cookery ’ however affords a charming variety 
in preparing the oyster for its 4 numerous admirers/ There is the 
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delicious soup , so grateful to the invalid, so eagerly relished by even 
the uninitiated in the true enjoyment of gastronomic excellence. 
Your gourmet , (a delightful contradistinction to your gourmand , 
which the never-to-be-forgotten John Randolph, in my days of juve¬ 
nility, once took especial pains to make me comprehend meant, an 
amateur of true taste in the ‘divine art’ of ‘feeding;’) your gour¬ 
met never violently affects the soup. It may be used as the light 
skirmish preparatory to the grand attack; the flourish of the leader 
before the full swell of the orchestra bursts upon the ear; ‘ the 
prologue to the merry play; ’ or the light preface to the more inter¬ 
esting work. But never, oh never let it take the sole place in a 
meal; unless it be for lunch in a December morning, when the 
fleecy flakes are ‘ falling thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.’ Then 
it is omnipotent, and purely ‘ scion de regie.' 

Your fried oysters offer pretensions to sole supremacy of a higher 
order. Aided by their usual accompaniments of salad, or as we 
Gothamites facetiously term them, ‘ trimmings ,’ your oyster fried is 
no contemptible ‘finish’ to the protracted evening sitting. Unc¬ 
tuous and juicy, crisp and delicate, clothed in its livery of slightly- 
tinted brown, or, ‘ by our Lady! ’ a dark straw-color, it presents charms 
which are irresistible. Art here is triumphant; for oh! the depths 
of science between the gradations of fried oysters, such as we have 
seen, ay, and to our sorrow tasted too, and the delicious prepara¬ 
tions we have attempted to describe! It is ‘ like Hyperion to a 
satyr,’ or the antipodes to the poles. The pate also is a gem of 
the culinary art. Its melting crust, trembling like the first breath¬ 
ings of an early love — tender as the snow-drift in the opening 
spring — encasing the piquant treasures it is so worthy of enshrin¬ 
ing, and which yields to the taste, casket and treasure united, a 
mor$eau , unapproachable by any other combination of paste and its 
numerous auxiliaries. 

But how, how shall we describe thee, most succulent roast ! 
Homeric fire is too cold to portray thy virtues — Shaksperian 
measures too tame to celebrate thy charms! Thou solace of 
‘ unnumbered woes ! ’ Thou choicest morsel in life’s ‘ fitful feast! ’ 
Yes ! imbedded in thy native shell, fizzing, whizzing, and steaming 
with odors more fragrant than those from ‘ Araby the Blest,’ thou 
comest before my mind’s eye as the veritable personification of all 
that is perfect in taste and unique in vertu. And here let me 
digress with a caution to all true lovers of the * Oyster Roast: ’ 

‘ Never, as you value the delights of pure and unalloyed flavor, 
never separate the succulent morsel from its native covering, but 
prepare it in its steaming prison-house, agreeably to your taste, and 
take it reeking from its savory sea, uncontaminated by vile contact 
with plate or dish, that absorbs its flavor and its aroma, and dese¬ 
crates by the collision ‘ food worthy of the gods.’ 

But time would fail me were I to dilate at large upon all the 
enjoyments conjured up by the words I have selected as a heading 
to this paper — ‘September and Oysters.’ There is the list of 
piquant dishes rendered more savory by this ‘ king of bivalves; * 
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the long array of ‘ bright and rosy hours’ that are heralded by this 
indivisible conjunction. Speak for me, ye long-tenantless seats in 
those cellars or caves where most of our oyster-loving devotees do 
congregate ! Tell of the cheerful cry of ‘ Oysters for two ! ’ ‘ Three 
plates, Raw ! ’ ‘ One dozen, fried ! * ‘ Two dozen in the shell! ’ 
which issue from your murky precincts when September comes 
again to cheer and brighten your late desolate and forsaken region! 
Aid me, ye thrifty matrons who often ‘ ply your evening cares ’ to 
delight the taste of admiring 4 oyster-parties ; ’ when care forgetting 
and ‘ hard times * forgot, you are cased up in 4 measureless content/ 
enjoying the feast your bounty and your skill provide for the 
honored guests, who repay your toils by the jest, the laugh, the 
song, the merry tale, that cheat this frail existence of its care, and 
bring man closer to his kindred man; knitting the bonds of our 
erring humanity, and calming asperities which are alike unworthy 
of and debasing to our better natures. Yes ! all these delights are 
1 Siamese Twins; ’ all inseparably linked with September and 
Oysters. 


THE BIRTH OF MORNING. 

Mildly the winds of night are blowing, 
The owl his silent vigil keeps; 

Murmuring soft, the stream is flowing, 

And man, the foe of quiet, sleeps. 

With pinions shut, the lark reposing, 
Awaits the signal for his flight; 

And many a flower its bosom closing, 
Denies its odor to the night. 

The dew now hangs with dainty Angers 
Its pearly chaplet on the thorn; 

The waning moon retiring, lingers 
To hail the advent of the mom. 

Now mark yon murky cloud depending 
O’er the proud city’s lofty towers; 

Where many a heart in sorrow bending, 
Counts mournfully the sluggish hours. 

A solemn silence there is reigning, 

Save where the watchman’s shrill alarm, 

The houseless wanderer’s steps restraining, 
Forewarns the thief of coming harm. 

The hurried step of Dissipation 
From Pleasure’s haunts reluctant drawn, 

Still conscious, shrinks from observation, 
And dreads the coming of the dawn. 

Harbinger of th’ approaching morrow, 

A chilly dampness loads the air, 

Like the last frown of Fate, when Sorrow 
Sees joy and hope succeed despair. 
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Now from refreshing sleep awaking, 

With strength renewed and free from cares, 

The son of toil, his couch forsaking, 

For his diurnal task prepares. 

Hark ! as when first on seraph’s voices 
The gracious mandate filled the spheres; 

As angels then, now man rejoices; 

4 Let there be light 1 ’ — and light appears. 

The orient curtain rising slowly, 

Faint streaks of blushing light betrays; 

And mountain-top and valley lowly 
Exulting court its dubious rays. 

And now behold! the darkness scorning, 

The Sun, rejoicing in his way, 

All glorious ushers in the morning, 

And Nature hails another day. 

New- York , July 12,1842. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 


• But then to see how ye 're negleekit. 

How huff'd and cuff'd and disrespeckit! 

I see how folk live that hac riches. 

But surely poor folk must be wretches.' Burms. 

* Are you not sorry, Mrs. Warrington, for the poor Lees? To be 
brought from an income of twelve thousand a year to three! Ah! 
that United States Bank! — how much misery it has to answer for! * 

* I was indeed sorry to hear of their losses, Ellen,’ replied Mrs. 
Warrington, feelingly; ‘ but I think,’ she added with a smile, 1 that 
the word * misery ’ should scarcely be coupled with an income of 
three thousand a year. Surely, it is enough for the essentials of life, 
though not for its superfluities; and I trust, Ellen, you do not look 
upon them as essential to happiness.’ 

4 1 think they contribute a great deal more to happiness, Mrs. 
Warrington, than you seem aware of,’ answered Miss Manners, 
gaily. 4 If you are ignorant of the value of your beautiful house, 
the comfort of your carriage, the delight of your opera-box, the 
charms of an exquisite toilette, and all the nameless beauties of 
wealth, depend upon it it is only because you never knew what it 
was to live without them. Indeed, Mrs. Warrington, I do respect 
amazingly these 4 superfluities,’ as you call them, and I fear much 
that three thousand a year will omit happiness among its essentials 
for a large family. Think only of all their privations; the loss of 
pleasures they have been accustomed to-’ 
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* And consequence too/ joined in Mrs. Wight. 4 Indeed, Mrs. 
Warrington, I fully agree with Miss Manners. The poor Lees have 
fallen grievously. Thank God! I know nothing experimentally of 
poverty, (she might, if she had chosen to look back thirty years,) but 
I find it difficult enough to manage with three times that income; 
and how the Lees will contrive to live upon such a pittance I do 
not know/ she added, with a pompous consciousness of wealth, more 
agreeable than graceful. 

4 Perhaps/ said Mrs. Warrington, 4 1 have hardly given sufficient 
weight to the privations that Ellen speaks of. The pleasures she 
enumerates may be more necessary to young people than I suppose. 
But to your argument, my dear Mrs. Wight, I cannot indeed attach 
much influence. I cannot think that the loss of consequence which 
depends alone on mere wealth a matter of any importance at all. 
Surely the Lees must always retain their present position in society. 
Mr. Lee’s misfortunes do not affect the high character he has always 
borne; and while Mrs. Lee retains her graceful manners and kind 
heart, she must be loved and admired; and I am sure the accom¬ 
plishments and gifts of the young people will render them ever the 
favorites that they are now in society. I hope Ellen that you will 
not tell me that they owe any of their popularity to the entertain¬ 
ments they give. We have enough and to spare of them. Believe 
me, beauty, grace and accomplishments must always have their due 
value with the young; and who among the aged and reflecting can 
esteem worth less because it has met with misfortunes ? ’ 

4 Well/ said Ellen, laughing, 4 1 am sorry to be so unsentimental, 
Mrs. Warrington, but I must say that the 4 aged and reflecting ’ are 
those who value money most. They esteem it for itself alone, 
while we young ones only love its accompaniments. And then let 
me tell you, the Lees will neither be so pretty nor so agreeable now 
as formerly. They will no longer be able to dress so exquisitely, 
and consequently will lose their style and fashion; they will cease 
to be gay and amusing — for who can be in spirits and witty when 
they feel poor ? — and of course they will no longer be agreeable. 
And ten to one they will become sensitive and tenacious; and so in 
short, if they do n’t end in growing positively disagreeable, they will 
do amazingly well.* 

4 Fie! Ellen/ said Mrs. Warrington, smiling, 4 if I did not know 
that you are not the little worldling that you affect, I should be half 
afraid of you. I have no fears however, should my husband fail 
to-morrow, but that you would love me just as well as ever.’ 

4 1 wo’ n’t commit myself/ continued Ellen, gaily, 4 by any rash pro¬ 
fessions, unless you promise in such a case to remain always the 
same sweet-tempered, kind-spirited, graceful, gracious woman that 
you are now.’ 

4 And why should I not remain just as I am, Ellen ? My tastes 
are simple; and I hope even you cannot suspect me of pinning my 
happiness on an opera box and equipage/ answered Mrs. Warring¬ 
ton. 

4 Your tastes are very simple, Mrs. Warrington. A simple ele- 
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gance that I admire exceedingly, and that suits your present position 
perfectly. The 4 simplicity * of these beautiful rooms is exquisite; 
and the 4 simplicity * of that elegant dress of Dacre muslin, with its 
floating draperies and fine lace, and those pure white camelias, 
nursed in your own hot-house, are in beautiful keeping. A 4 simpli¬ 
city/ continued the lively girl, ‘that costs your husband more, I 
imagine, than you seem aware of/ 

4 Nonsense, Ellen; I wo’ n’t be laughed at in this way. When I 
talk of simple tastes, I mean those that do not depend on the extra¬ 
neous circumstances you lay such stress upon. I do not depend 
upon society for my amusements. I am fond of reading, and music, 
and-’ 

4 Fond of reading and music! Heaven bless your ignorance, dear 
Mrs. Warrington! And these are the tastes you think fitting for a 
poor man’s wife ? Do you love to sew, Mrs. Warrington ? Can you 
cut out your children’s clothes ? Do you delight in the details of 
housekeeping ? — in seeing a 4 broom where a broom should not be ? ’ 
Can you glory in saving a sixpence, and catching the house-maid 
loitering when she should be at work ? 4 Can you mend and can 

you make ? — can you brew and can you bake ? ’ These are the 
accomplishments for poverty. I suppose you have drawn your ideas 
of that happy state from Washington Irving’s 4 Wife/ and fancy that 
to be poor is simply to be dressed in white, with wild flowers in 
your hair, and play upon the harp and eat strawberries and cream. I 
wonder who picked those strawberries, Mr. Irving—for they are not 
as easily gathered as flowers — and where the cream came from ? 
And the harp too, that requires a young fortune to keep it in strings ? 
Ah! Mrs. Warrington, that’s poetry; beautiful poetry I admit, but 
still fancy’s sketch/ 

4 Indeed Ellen, it is a poetry that has gone home to many a heart, 
because it is founded in truth. And although you laugh, yet I know 
you feel it. You could not love or respect me if you thought that 
while my husband and children and health are spared me, exterior 
circumstances could much diminish my present happiness/ 

She spoke with an earnestness that brought the glow upon her 
cheek, and a light in her dark eye, so beautiful that few would have 
wished her ignorance enlightened and her enthusiasm diminished. 
Her husband, who sat at a little distance, occasionally listening to 
the conversation, looked at his lovely wife, and as a darkening shade 
crossed his brow, sighed and mentally exclaimed: 4 Pray Heaven 
she may never know otherwise ! ’ 

Mrs. Warrington had married at seventeen, to be transplanted 
from her father’s house, where she had been nurtured in every com¬ 
fort, to her husband’s more elegant abode, to be encompassed with 
a refined luxury, that love, taste, and wealth only could imagine and 
procure. United to one who had captivated her imagination and 
earned her love by a union of exterior accomplishments with nobil¬ 
ity of mind and devoted affection, as delightful els rare; blessed 
with two beautiful children, and never having experienced a shadow 
of care or sorrow, what wonder is it that at the age of three-and- 
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twenty she should still imagine this life an ‘ enchanted fairy land/ 
and deem her whole happiness bound up alone in the beings that 
filled her heart! 

* Well/ said Ellen Manners the next morning to her sister, 4 1 do 
think Mrs. Warrington is the happiest woman I know. She is so 
beautiful and rich, and her children are such little loves; and though 
I always feel a little afraid of Mr. Warrington, yet he is a noble¬ 
looking man, and seems devoted to his wife.’ 

4 She is indeed a beautiful woman/ replied her sister, 4 and yet 
more graceful than beautiful.’ 

4 It is her grace/ continued Ellen, 4 that I particularly admire. 
Every thing she puts on falls around her so beautifully! There 
seems a charm in every thing she touches. Her dress seems 4 typed 
and moulded to her shape.’ If she puts a flower in her hair, it nes¬ 
tles there as if it loved the beauteous being it adorns. Her feathers 
too fall and curl so gracefully toward her glowing cheek, as if they 
longed to kiss it. And that beautiful classic little head, with its rich 
hair, and those full, glorious eyes, and the turn of that lovely Uiroat! 
Oh! she is indeed exquisite; and that unworldly enthusiasm seems 
so in keeping with her beauty, that I love it.’ 

Sentimental amidst every luxury — the acme of womanly happi¬ 
ness ! 


CHATTER SECOND. 

' pAHsrNKB*! ihows us worlds of lijjbt 

We uev>-r s.iw by day.' ~ Uoor.v. 

4 Ellen/ said Mr. Manners to his daughter, a short time after the 
preceding conversation, 4 did I not hear you envying Mrs. Warring¬ 
ton a few days since ? ’ 

4 1 dare say, Papa, for I think her the most enviable of human 
beings.’ 

4 Well, my dear, I am sorry for your friend and her husband too. 
He is a noble fellow/ 

4 Why, what has happened to them, Papa ? ’ 

4 He has failed.’ 

4 Failed! Is it possible ? I thought him so rich! ’ 

Alas! it was too true. The unexpected failure of a great com¬ 
mercial house in New-Orleans involved Mr. Warrington with many 
others in its ruin. 

Mrs. Warrington had marked her husband’s pale brow and anxious 
eye for a few days past; but seeing that he avoided any explana¬ 
tion of his anxieties, whatever they were, she with the delicacy and 
tact of a feeling woman forbore to question or even apparently to 
notice his depression. His gloom deepened however, and her fi ars 
became excited. Not that she thought of his business, for she was 
too inexperienced and ignorant of pecuniary matters to give a 
thought that way. But her alarm became more painful tor its 
very vagueness. It continued thus some days, when one morning 
her husband, scarcely touching his light breakfast, hurriedly quitted 
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the house. He did not return to dinner, and his wife’s heart began 
to beat with an undefined anxiety of the 4 know-not-what,* more 
painful to endure than the knowledge of positive misfortune. He 
returned about eleven o’clock at night, accompanied by a couple of 
gentlemen, and without stopping to see her,-hastened to the library. 
The whole was so unusual, that Mrs. Warrington’s feelings became 
wound up to a pitch scarcely endurable. The sound of loud voices 
reached her ear, and the discussion seemed long and earnest She 
grew deadly pale, and her heart beat so that you might almost have 
heard its throbbings At last she heard the shutting of doors and 
departing steps. She listened for her husband’s approach, but there 
was no sound. The stillness of the house was to her apprehensive 
mind fearful. Presently she heard the library door open, and a step 
approach. Could it be her husband’s ? She doubted, for it was not 
the quick decided tread, so familiar to her ear. She thought she 
heard a hand upon the lock of the door. She drew her breath and 
stood spell-bound. A moment more and her husband stood before 
her. But oh! the anguish of that look! 

His wife uttered one cry, and was upon his neck. 4 Have mercy 
on me, George, and tell me all! ’ 

He could only strain her to his heart, and kiss her brow; words 
seemed denied him. He made an effort to speak, but his lips only 
moved, and his brow darkened with an anguish painful to look upon. 

4 Dear, dear George, what is it ? I can bear any thing but this 
suspense.’ 

He gazed at her for a moment, and then said in a voice so low 
and feeble that a less quick ear would scarcely have caught it: 4 We 
are ruined, Mary ! ’ 

She raised her head. 4 Ruined ? How ? What do you mean ?* 

4 1 have failed.’ 

She drew a long breath, and her heart seemed to renew its functions. 

4 Oh! George, how you have relieved me ! ’ 

4 Great God! ’ he cried, 4 what would you have more V — for to a 
merchant’s imagination a failure is the ‘tenth wave of human 
misery.* 

4 1 know not what I dreaded,' she replied. 4 But, dearest George, 
can the prospect of poverty thus unnerve you? Indeed, indeed,* 
she said, folding her arms around him, 4 it may be a misfortune, but 
think of the blessings that are left us. Look upon all that sur¬ 
rounds us, and tell me, has not the blow fallen when we best could 
bear it? Have we not our precious children ? Have we not youth 
and health, a long life before us ? And while we have each other, 
should we yield to misery thus ? ’ 

4 Ah! Mary,’ he said, as he gazed sadly and fondly on the earnest 
eyes lifted to his, 4 you little know the reverses that await you. It is 
not for myself that I dread the future. I am a man, and can combat 
difficulties. But you, dearest; you whom I took from a father’s 
house, where you never knew a sorrow, to steep your remaining 
days in suffering; you, whose life has hitherto been so cloudless, 
how are you to brave the storm ? ’ f 

VOL. xx. 30 j, 
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* Better, George, than you imagine. You do not know me yet, if 
you think that I am unequal to the trials of our changed fortunes.' 

He raised the small white hand that clasped his, and as he kissed 
its jewelled and taper fingers, said: 

‘ Are these hands fit to encounter privation and mayhap toil ?' 

‘When the heart’s right, George, the hand soon learns its duty. 
Do me not the injustice to doubt it/ 

Long and earnestly did they talk that night; and although War¬ 
rington knew that his wife did not comprehend and could not realize 
the evils about to come upon her, yet he could not but be comforted 
by the devoted and sanguine spirit which prompted every word she 
uttered. The crisis too was past. The bolt had fallen, and the 
next morning found him, though pale and sad, firm and composed. 
With the decision that formed a prominent trait in his character, his 
measures were taken at once. The house and furniture were adver¬ 
tised for sale on an early day, and it was necessary for them to look 
for a new abode immediately. Two or three were offered. War- 
rington selected one at a very low rent, and took his wife to see it. It 
was very small, it is true, and the glaring yellow paper that covered 
its walls shocked her sensibly. But seeing the pained expression of 
her husband’s countenance as he said, a little impatiently: ‘ We 
cannot procure every tiling, Mary, for two hundred and fifty dollars a 
year,’ she, like a sweet-tempered, noble-minded woman as she was, 
replied: ‘ We shall be very comfortable here, George. It will all 
look very differently when we have it cleaned and furnished.’ She 
spoke cheerfully. He could only press the arm that hung on his, 
and say nothing. 

And now she helped him take an inventory of the furniture, 
reserving only a little of the simplest for their new home. She 
placed her jewel-box with her own hand in that of the man of busi¬ 
ness, and as she gazed for the last time upon those mementoes of 
happier days, (they were wedding gifts,) she sighed unconsciously. 
The gentleman to whose hand she consigned them was a man of 
feeling as well as business, and he said with more sensibility than 
could have been expected: 

‘ It is hard, Madam, that you should be compelled to part with 
these.’ 

She raised her head almost proudly, as the quick color came into 
her cheek, and said: 

‘ You mistake me, Sir. I would not wish to retain them while 
my husband is in debt. I thought only of the past, and not of those 
jewels, when I sighed.’ 

As she left the room, Mr. Wells said to her husband: ‘ Warring- 
ton, you have some painful trials to go through; but if I mistake 
not you have a jewel there worth your whole fortune.’ 

The next morning was the day appointed for the auction. Airs. 
Warrington went through the rooms to see that all was right, and 
as she thought upon the morrow and the strangers that would throng 
those apartments that had been her home through so many happy 
years, the tears started to her eyes. She struggled however, and 
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repressed them, as, kissing her children’s rosy cheeks, she blessed 
their unconsciousness of the change that had fallen on their lot, and 
taking one by each hand, she went below to join her husband. That 
night they took possession of their new abode. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


' T nnpoH losses and creeps 
IV ru-ht w?v.«rt\ 

There's wit tlir'r-. yw ’ll f-yt there. 

Ye ’ll had uae other where.' Borns. 

The reverses of the Warringtons had been so sudden and unex¬ 
pected, the change of style of living so prompt, and the time that 
intervened between the failure and their removal so occupied with 
plans and arrangements, that Mrs. Warrington had scarcely had time 
to realize the change until she found herself established in her new 
and obscure home. 

'The news of the bankruptcy of Mr. Warrington had excited more 
than the common interest in society attached to such events. His 
conduct was admitted on every hand to have been honorable to the 
last degree; and the prompt abandonment of all their luxuries had 
interested the sympathies of most of their acquaintance. ’Tis true, 
some (for the jealous and small-minded ever abound) spoke of him 
as having been a cold, proud man in his prosperity, and dwelt upon 
her elegance as extravagance that merited a fall. 

As yet Mrs. Warrington had seen but few of her friends beyond 
the family circle. Now however she was settled, and had made her 
household arrangements, she was willing to see those who called upon 
her. And her visiters were more numerous than she had expected. 
Some came (perhaps the most part) from curiosity, some from 
sympathy, and some because they thought it proper. And now Mrs. 
Warrington began to feel what she had never thought of before, 
that there was a change in her position. The curious asked ques¬ 
tions and spoke of her affairs with a familiarity they would never 
have dared assume before; and she began to suspect that one of the 
trials of poverty was, that it exposed her to impertinence. Some, 
with a barbarous want of feeling unaccountable and almost incred¬ 
ible, were it not too often verified by facts, contrived to let her know 
all the unpleasant things that had been said upon the occasion. 
She was given to understand that the speaker had warmly defended 
her many times from the charge of her extravagance having been 
one of the causes of her husband’s ruin, etc. At first both the curiosity 
and the insinuations so astonished her that she scarcely knew how 
to meet them. She quickly rallied however, and parried the one 
with calm dignity, and turned coldly from the other, whereupon it 
was voted that Mrs. Warrington ‘bore her reverses badly.’ The 
sympathy too even of those who felt kindly, was frequently wound¬ 
ing to her pride. It was in that mournful, pitying tone, the most 
painful to a sensitive and high-toned mind. Some greeted her 
more cordially than usual, and some she saw made it a point to come 
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and speak to her when they met her out. She even saw a mother 
touch her daughter’s arm to remind her ‘ to bow to Mrs. Warring¬ 
ton.* A few with the best taste and judgment, met her as usual, 
and seemed neither to see or know that a change had fallen on her lot 

And thus she found, in spite of herself, that an embarrassment was 
stealing over her manner, and that she rather dreaded meeting former 
acquaintances. Ellen Manners was one of the few whose society 
animated and cheered her; and her gay conversation and real friend¬ 
ship were a balm to her wounded spirit. Mrs. Wight was one of 
those who came ostensibly to sympathize, but really to scrutinize. 
*Tis true these were small causes to give rise to painful emotions; 
perhaps the more painful for that very reason. She blushed at her¬ 
self for pennitting such trifles to sting her; but still, reason as she 
would with her heart, she could not but feel them. 

As time wore on, however, she soon found that the changes in 
strangers around her were as nothing to a more serious cause of 
suffering that she felt shadowing her existence. A change was 
coming over the temper of her husband, that at first she would not 
see, until it forced itself upon her, beyond the power of denial. He 
had nobly met the shock, and remained true to himself among men; 
but the first burst of feeling over, and he could not always command 
his temper at home. He spoke quickly and impatiently to his sweet 
wife, who had hitherto been the pride and idol of his existence. 
Not that he loved her less. Perhaps even his affection struck 
deeper root in his heart, now that she was the only being upon 
earth whom he encountered without fresh aggravation to his chafed 
and irritated spirit. 

Warrington was a proud man; and perhaps such a man alone can 
know the harassing mortifications that beset a bankrupt merchant; 
‘ tortures the poor alone can know, the proud alone can feel.’ But 
if his mornings were spent in the anguish such spirits must undergo 
at such times, was the ordeal that his wife went through nothing ? 
She, the fair, the delicate, she upon whose 'brow the breath of 
heaven had never been suffered to blow rudely, was now brought 
to household details wearying to the frame ; and as the sole nurse, 
teacher and play-mate of her children, the calls upon her strength 
and patience were unremitting from the hour she rose until evening 
saw them nestling in their little beds. And then when she 
descended to her small parlor, and lighted her astral lamp, and tried 
to throw a cheerful air over the poverty that was almost squalid, 
with the hope of sustaining and cheering her husband, she felt that 
when he came with gloomy brow and short, hasty, and sometimes 
even harsh answers, that if this was poverty, it was misery indeed 
of which she had never dreamed before. 

How often is it thus! Men can be great upon great occasions; 
but ah! how much oftener is it that they are unequal to life’s lesser 
trials! They think not of the wounds they inflict upon a gentle 
spirit in giving way to irritability, or of the pangs caused by a harsh 
word, which will call tears to eyes that have looked upon misfor¬ 
tune with firmness and without weeping. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH. 


' l^t ns ch«*<“rfu’ 

Nor makf our scanty pit aaures less, 

. }<y l ining at our st <t»? : 

A nil « \ ■ u Mbculd nnsfortun^s come. 

'l h y thf wit of :vr - to youth. 

T hey let us ken ourself.’ PtntNB, 

4 By the way, what has become of the Warringtons, Mrs. Wight? 
Do you ever see or hear any thing of them ? ’ 

* No. I imagine they have gone down pretty well in the world. 
The last time I saw her she looked very poor and shabby. How¬ 
ever, that's neither here nor there; and as I was telling you-* 

And off went this sympathizing lady to finish the lpng prosing story 
in which she had been interrupted by some one’s making the above 
inquiry about her old friends. 

4 The Warringtons?’ said a young lady, who just then joined the 
circle ; 4 what did I hear about them ? He’s dead, is he not, or is 
it Mrs. Warrington? Something I know happened to the family 
six months ago, but I forget what; I have not seen any thing of 
of them for an age.’ 

4 They are both alive and well,’ said Ellen Manners. ‘ Mr. War¬ 
rington failed about a year ago. Perhaps that is what you are 
thinking of.’ 

4 Oh, true; so it is. Well, they are fashionably if not physically 
dead,’ replied the young lady, laugliing. 4 It amounts to about the 
same thing.’ 

4 To you perhaps it does,’ answered Miss Manners; 4 to them and 
their friends however, it is not quite the same.’ 

Mr. Leslie, a clever young man, who had formerly occasionally 
visited the Warringtons, turned to Ellen and said: 

4 You see them then sometimes, Miss Manners ? ’ 

4 Oh, constantly: almost every day.’ 

Mr. Leslie moved to a seat beside her, as he said: 

4 1 always was interested in Mrs. Warrington, but feared that 
they would deem it unseasonable if I, a stranger, intruded on them 
in their troubles. It must have been a dreadful change for her. 
How has she borne it ? ’ The tone of interest with which he spoke 
went to Ellen’s heart, as she answered: 

4 Like an angel. In her prosperity I only knew her as a beauti¬ 
ful, kind-hearted, accomplished woman. In her trials she has 
shown a degree of fortitude, patience and upright firmness that has 
astonished me. The surface of her character was lovely; but I 
never knew its depths, and I doubt if she knew them herself till 
drawn forth by sorrow.’ 

The sensibility of Ellen’s countenance and the warm earnestness 
with which she spoke, struck Leslie. He saw that her’s was not 
the ephemeral fashionable friendship that warms in the sun-light to 
die in the shade, and he had the good sense to prize a warm heart 
as well as pretty face. If we mistake not, Ellen Manners has 
sealed her fate with one capable of winning and appreciating her. 
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By this time Mrs. Wight, having got through her own gossip, 
began to feel a little curiosity about the * poor Warringtons,’ as she 
called them. 

* Did I not hear you say, Miss Manners, that you sometimes see 
them ? How are they getting on ? * 

Ellen however had no inclination to make her friend’s feelings 
and affairs the subject of a morning chat to gratify idle curiosity; 
so she slightly evaded the matter, and turned away. 

* Well,’ continued Mrs. Wight, ‘ it is amazing to me how people 
can run through their fortunes so. There are the B.’s; they had 

a nice property, but he must speculate it all away. The F-’s, 

living at a rate of ten thousand a year, when they had but five. 

The A-’s; Lord knows how they got through with theirs. 

People must not expect to eat their cake and have it too. For my 
part I have no sympathy for such folly.’ (Nobody ever supposed 
she had sympathy for any kind of suffering.) And thus she proved 
to her own satisfaction, if not to that of others, that all poverty is 
the result of extravagance or imprudence, and consequently to be 
looked upon as a righteous judgment upon sin.’ 

Thus it is that ignorantly, and for that reason often unkindly, are 
the circumstances and trials that touch not themselves, judged by 
careless and superficial observers. 

And where in the mean time is Mrs. Warrington, who is deemed 
4 dead or should be so,’ by those who once thronged her gay estab¬ 
lishment to flatter and admire ? 

‘ There some exception, man an’ woman, 

But this is gentry’s liie in 00111111011.’ 

She is fulfilling her daily routine of petty and wearing duties 
with failing strength and sinking heart. Could she have seen her 
husband what he once was, she could have borne the rest with a 
cheerful spirit and contented heart. But ‘ man to man so oft unjust, 
is always so to woman.’ The difficulty of providing for the daily 
wants of his family was adding, with other harassing causes, fresh 
fuel to that irritability which now seemed settling in a habit. His 
wife could not always know when he had money and when not, 
and consequently she frequently presented him little bills or made 
applications when he was without the means to meet her demands. 
And rarely was the mortifying fact announced, without some testy 
remark as to 'her want of management,’ or ‘that he could not 
afford to pay such bills,’ no matter how reasonable or how necessary 
those she presented him. She knew the source from whence 
this impatience proceeded, as he always promptly gave her when 
he had the power. But although she bore it in the gentlest, kind¬ 
est, and even most pitying spirit, it could not but sink into her 
heart; and when she found herself compelled by the daily wants 
of the household to renew such applications, it was with an appre¬ 
hensive mind and beating heart. 

One day something seemed to have gone wrong at the counting- 
house, for he returned home more excited and irritable than usual. 
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His wife sat holding her youngest child, a smiling rosy infant of two 
years old, when the door burst open, and the eldest, a fine manly 
boy of five years old, dashed into the room in a high game of romps, 
crying: ‘ Look, Mamma! look at my horse ! * 

Warrington’s nerves seemed strung to that pitch when a straw 
is unendurable, and he hastily stepped forward and struck the child, 
saying: ‘ What are you making all this racket about, Sir?’ 

The child, terrified and hurt, roared as lungs of five years old 
alone can roar; and the baby, as is usual on such occasions, joined 
in the chorus for company’s sake. The noise was deafening 
indeed. ‘ For God’s sake ! ’ exclaimed Mr. Warrington, ‘ send them 
up stairs ! ’ 

His wife rose, the color mounting in her cheeks, and carrying the 
infant in her arms, and leading the boy, left the room. As the 
door closed upon them, he felt the violence he had been guilty of, 
for never in his life before had he laid the weight of his finger on 
human being, and he would have given worlds to recall the last ten 
minutes. 

Dinner was presently upon table, and he desired the servant to 
call his wife. She returned soon, saying: ‘ Mrs. Warrington could 

not leave the children. She did not wish any dinner, and begged 
Mr. Warrington would sit down without her.’ 

Warrington actually colored with shame, as he remembered that 
when he had ordered the children from the room, the one maid-of- 
all-work was dishing dinner, and that there was no one but his 
wife to play the part of nurse. Too proud however to go and 
seek her, he moodily took his place at table, hoping that she would 
join him before, thq cloth was removed. He was mistaken how¬ 
ever. His wife though gentle was not deficient in spirit, and her 
heart now throbbed with indignation as well as sorrow. And when 
she heard him quit the house, without one word or look of atone¬ 
ment, she gave way to an anguish of spirit she had never known 
before. ‘ Were the lives of her young and unconscious children to 
be shadowed by fear and suffering ?’—and she wept long and bit¬ 
terly over the dreary prospect before her. 

Although her husband had gone forth in apparent neglect of her 
feelings, never had he quitted the house so thoroughly uncom¬ 
fortable as he was that afternoon. Pride, shame and temper were 
all contending in his heart. His restless and unquiet spirit brought 
him home at an earlier hour than usual. As he entered the small 
parlor, he did not find his wife, according to her custom, preparing 
tea, and giving an air of home to those otherwise miserable apart¬ 
ments. There was no light there save from the fire, and not a 
creature in the room. He passed up with a quick but light step to 
the nursery. As he entered he found that his wife had been per¬ 
forming her usual offices, and that the children were sleeping for 
the night. The light stood upon the hearth, shaded from the bed ;* 
and as he approached he saw that his wife, who sat beside their 
boy, with her head resting on his pillow, slept too. As he gazed 
upon that fair face, so pale and wan, the long dark lashes still wet 
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with tears, as it lay contrasted beside the glowing cheeks of his 
boy, rounded in youth and happiness, his heart smote him. He 
remembered that but a little while, and she who now looked so sad 
and pale had been scarce less bright and blooming than the child. 
In a flash his mind travelled back through the last miserable year of 
their lives ; he thought of her trials and sufferings; and he was an 
altered man. He gently stooped to kiss the boy, and in so doing he 
awoke his wife. He took her hand, and with a look of other days, 
said: ‘ Forgive me ! it shall not happen again.’ 

That night was the commencement of a new era of existence to 
her who had learned so much within the last twelve months. 


CONCLUSION. 


• SnooLij the diamond complain of the chiselling* to "which it owes it3 brightness and its value ? ’ 

OMERMtf. 

A few days after this last scene, Warrington said to his wife: 

‘ Mary, I think we have done very well this year. We have 
cleared all expenses, and have a small surplus.* 

‘ What have our expenses been, George ? * 

4 Two thousand dollars,’ he answered. 

4 Give me,’ she said, * fifteen hundred, and I will promise to keep 
within it ’ 

4 What! * said he, smiling; 4 you think you will prove the best 
economist of the two ? ’ 

4 1 think,’ she replied, returning his smile, 4 that I at least know as 
much about the matter as yourself. Give it me at regular periods, 
and then I shall not call upon you at inconvenient seasons, nor will 
my heart beat as it does now at the sight of a bill.’ 

4 Your heart beat at the sight of a bill ? Good Heavens, Mary! 
You do not mean to say that you have grown afraid of me?* 

She answered playfully : 4 1 said I was afraid of a bill.’ 

He understood her, however, and was greatly shocked. He made 
the arrangement at once that she desired; and from that time for¬ 
ward the household expenses were never a source of disquietude 
between them. 

Henceforth Happiness again threw her light around them. Health 
once more glowed on Mrs. Warrington’s cheek, and marked her 
elastic step. ’Tis true they still were compelled to pursue their 
life of unremitting industry and economy ; but the evenings found 
them, after the labors of the day, seated in their little parlor, where 
books, conversation, and sometimes music made the hours pass 
cheerfully away. 

With hearts invigorated and spirits refreshed, they mingled occa¬ 
sionally with their friends; and Mrs. Warrington found, as with her 
renewed happiness came the power of giving as of receiving 
pleasure, she was once again greeted with the admiration and 
almost the attention of former days. And thus she perceived that 
if she had felt that there was a change before in those around her, 
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the fault was not all to be charged to 1 society/ that 1 many-headed 
monster.* Now that she forgot her reverses, others forgot them too; 
and she concluded that if she had found the world somewhat cold 
and careless, she had been too sensitive and exacting. 

* How beautiful your friend Mrs. Warrington looks to-night!* said 
Leslie to Ellen Manners one evening at a small soiree. * I think 
she is more beautiful than formerly. There is an expression of 
sensibility in that dark eye, and of thought upon that fair brow, 
more lovely than the radiant beauty of two years since.* 

‘ Yes/ said Ellen, ‘her character has been elevated and strength¬ 
ened by the suffering she has passed through, and it has set its seal 
upon her countenance.* 

‘ If/ continued Leslie, * her mind has been strengthened, her 
husband’s has been purified and softened by the same causes.* 

* It has been a fearful ordeal though/ resumed Ellen. ‘ Who 
would wish to be improved/ she added with a smile, * at such a 
cost? I would rather bear my faults ‘thick blushing round my 
head/ than be corrected thus.’ 

‘ Fie! fie ! * he said, half smilingly, half gravely; * I know you 
better than you affect to know yourself.’ 

‘ Well, Ellen/ said her friend, ‘when am I to congratulate you? 
Leslie was always a favorite of mine.* 

Ellen blushed brightly, as she answered : 

‘ You shall receive your summons in good time. Indeed/ she 
added gaily, * I believe, had he not admired you so much, he never 
would have fancied me.* 


Years passed on. Warrington’s affairs prospered beyond his 
most sanguine hopes; and having paid his debts to the uttermost 
farthing, he and his wife resumed their places in the gay world, 
honored and beloved; wiser, nor less happy, for the failure. F e p. 


VANDERLYN’S ARIADNE. 


How like a vision of pure love she seems ! 

Her cheek just flushed with innocent repose, 
That folds her thoughts up in delicious dreams, 
Like dew-drops in the chalice of a rose; 
Pillowed upon her arm and raven hair, 

How archly rests that bright and peaceful brow ! 
Its rounded pearl defiance bids to care, 

While kisses on the lips seem melting now; 
Prone in unconscious loveliness she lies, 

And leaves around her delicately sway; 

Veiled is the splendor of her beaming eyes, 

But o’er the limbs bewitching graces play: 

Ere into Eden’s groves the serpent crept, 

Thus Eve within her leafy arbor slept. H 
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LINES TO LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


In Switzerland and Italy, 

In Albion’s sea-girt isle, 

Smooth lakes look up at the azure sky, 
Reflecting the heaven’s smile. 

There the Sun looks down and, pleased, he pillows 
His red round head on the sleeping billows; 

There the Lady Moon, by her own pale light 
Peeps at her pensive face by night. 

But at morn there is no lake so blue, 

No lake at eve of such golden hue, 

No lake reflects the moon so true, 

As Lake Champlain. 


When purple dawn first tints the East, 
The Lake lies blue and dark; 

And while the moon fades o’er her breast, 
Up springs the jocund lark. 

At evening, when the sun sets red 
Behind yon mountain’s cloudy head, 

Each wave is in molten splendor rolled; 

It seems a lake of liquid gold! 

When the horned moon appears at night, 
Robing her breast in dimpled light, 

The dancing waves shine twinkling bright 
On Lake Champlain. 


m. 

Bound round by the crystal tide, are seen 
The Brother-Islands three; 

Like jew els of the emerald green 
All set in a silver sea. 

When the wind is high, when the waves roar loud, 
And the moon is hid by a thunder-cloud, 

From the lonely isle, where the hoarse surges rave, 
The beacon beams cheerily over the wave ! 

Though lowering sorrows cloud our sight, 
Though life’s rough stream be dark as night. 

Yet Hope beams bright, like the beacon-light 
On Lake Champlain. 


IV 

In winter, when Earth is barren and bare, 
The Lake in beauty lies ; 

For the hues that floated in summer air 
Now tint the glistening ice. 

While all is cold and hard above, 

Under the ice the w ? arm waves move ; 

Thus the old man’s head is white as snow, 
While his heart beats warm and young below; 
Like sorrow's, w hich can ne’er molest 
The dead who ’neath their marbles rest, 

So storms blow' o’er the frozen breast 
Of Lake Champlain. 
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The Lake beneath the summer sun 
Will murmur soon once more, 

The waves with merry noise will run 
To kiss the softened shore : 

And oh! when, after years unkenned, 

The winter of the soul shall end, 

The Sun of Righteousness shall bring 
To heaven an everlasting spring; 

No longer on this lovely shore 
Will beauty linger as before; 

By the River of Life we ’ll think no more 
Of Lake Champlain 1 

February , 1842. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CHOLERA OF 1832. 


B ~Z QEOnOE D . 8TBONO. 


THE DESERTED HUSBAND. 

It is the peculiar curse of a pestilence, that it is calculated to 
engender and strengthen the unworthy passion of fear, until all 
the more noble and elevated sentiments of our nature are absorbed 
and rendered subservient to its baneful influence. Numerous 
touching and beautiful instances, it is true, of self-devotion and 
courage, soaring above all selfish considerations, are not wanting to 
relieve the gloom of the picture; but still a sufficient dereliction 
from duty and affection occurs to sadden the heart of the philan¬ 
thropist, and aggravate and increase the horrors of the scene. 
With what rapid strides that fell scourge the cholera careered 
over every section of the habitable globe, defying and subduing the 
varied influences of climate and season, immolating in its path 
hecatombs of victims, is within the recollection of all. How many 
hearths made desolate, how many fine minds shipwrecked and 
rendered bankrupt in happiness for the present, and hope for the 
future, can attest the desolating march of the destroyer! 

It was my fortune during the cholera season of 1832 to remain in 
New-York; and from some cause, almost unknown to myself, I felt 
a resistless desire to communicate with the victims of the disease; 
to study its peculiar phases, and to investigate the hidden phe¬ 
nomena of its existence. Perhaps a sentiment nearly allied to 
benevolence mingled with more selfish considerations; for it is 
certain that either by design or accident I was enabled to relieve, 

' or essentially mitigate, the sufferings of many a hapless victim. 
As my perambulations were generally made in company with my 
excellent friend Doctor R., whose benevolence and philanthrophy 
were conspicuously called into exercise by day and by night, I was 
enabled to gather all the information that could be elicited by a 
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skilful and humane physician, deeply imbued with the love of his 
kind, and indefatigable in the attempt to investigate and bring to 
light the most hidden operations of the awful malady. 

On the afternoon of a sultry and oppressive day in July, as we 
were sitting in the Doctor’s office conversing on subjects connected 
with the pestilence, my companion reclining on a settee enjoying 
the luxury of a splendid 1 Dosamigo,’ the worthy physician remarked 
that as his duties during the morning had been peculiarly arduous, 
he trusted that an interval of leisure would elapse before he was 
again disturbed from his recumbent posture. ‘ At least,’ said the 
Doctor, ‘ I will enjoy the aroma from every inch of my excellent 
cigar, before I budge a foot.’ 

Scarcely had he finished the sentence, when a miserable speci¬ 
men of humanity presented himself, with the request that the 
Doctor would repair without delay to No. —, Elm-street, where a 
person was attacked with the cholera with great violence. My 
friend nodded in token of assent, and the ragged messenger 
departed. 

‘ Is not this too bad ! 9 said the Doctor. * Here was I dissipating 
my cares in a volume of smoke, when this beggarly shoot of an evil 
tree must interrupt my cogitations ! But what must be, must be; 
there’s no help for it; so, Allons , mon Ami ! ’—and forth we sallied. 

As we passed through the almost deserted streets, here and there 
we met a melancholy hearse, conveying a frail relic of mortality to 
his long home; no friend nor relative near to perform the last sad 
rites over the remains of a departed brother. Alas! what fond 
hopes, what clinging affections, what undying remembrances were 
entwined around the tenant of that rude deal-coffin! The great 
may toss their heads with scorn, the reckless may indulge in merri¬ 
ment, the proud may sneer, when the historian recounts the sad 
fate of the indigent and the lowly; but there are individuals dis¬ 
tinguished by all the lofty attributes of genius and intelligence, 
whose hearts are consecrated to the cause of philanthropy; who 
can discern the sparkle of the gem through the depths of its incrus¬ 
tation, and honor virtue in the garb of humanity! 

The residence of the patient was some ten minutes' walk from 
the Doctor’s office; and on our tapping at the outer door, and inquir¬ 
ing for the person who was ill with the cholera, we were directed 
to the second story of the building; and we accordingly ascended 
the narrow flight of stairs that led to the sick man’s apartment. So 
rapid had been our movements, that we had anticipated the mes¬ 
senger ; and when we entered the room, the poor victim of disease 
was without an attendant. One glance at the patient was sufficient 
for us both, for I had gained by experience no little skill in detect¬ 
ing the nature of an attack ; and the looks of sad intelligence 
exchanged between the worthy physician and myself interpreted 
too forcibly the opinion that the sick man’s days were numbered. 
As the Doctor removed the slight covering to examine his pulse, I 
was enabled to perceive that the patient was a man of powerful 
frame; and the agonizing throes with which he combatted the 
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disease indicated a struggle no less powerful than brief; for the 
resistance they make to the grim Conqueror but seems to arouse his 
energies to renewed vigor, and to render more certain the fatal issue 
of the malady. 

While the Doctor was prosecuting his inquiries, I threw a rapid 
glance around the apartment. The furniture was rather scanty, but 
the room still contained sufficient for comfort. The taste with 
which it was arranged exhibited a degree of refinement in the 
female department which rather surprised us, as no one was visible 
but the poor invalid. The humble ornaments which decorated the 
mantel were so placed as to give the proper effect to a framed 
engraving which was suspended above them; the small looking- 
glass was tastefully covered with gauze; fly-nets made of paper 
had been swung from different parts of the room; and a small, well- 
polished mahogany candle-stand, with leaf turned up, occupied a 
conspicuous comer of the apartment The tardy messenger now 
appeared, and I promptly despatched him for a nurse whom I had 
before employed, and more effectually urged him to make great 
speed by the promise of an adequate reward. To do the fellow 
justice, the stimulant did arouse him, although before the experi¬ 
ment was tried I doubted the power of any force that could be 
applied to induce a rapid movement of his locomotive powers. In 
a few minutes the nurse appeared, and was despatched for some 
medicine to a neighboring apothecary. The drugs were soon pro¬ 
cured, and the Doctor hastened to administer them. Up to this 
period the sick man appeared to take but little notice of any thing 
around him. During the interval that occurred between the 
paroxysms of the disease, he lay in a kind of stupor, and appeared 
almost in a state of unconsciousness. 

After the remedies were administered, as t]ie Doctor was stand¬ 
ing by his bed-side, and I at a little distance from him, the patient 
rose abruptly in the bed, and in a sudden and heart-thrilling man¬ 
ner almost shouted forth: * Shall I die , Doctor ?’ Never shall I 
forget the concentration of agony which appeared in that inquiry ! 
His very look sent back the blood to ray heart, and his voice seemed 
to issue from the depths of a charnel-house. Gazing in the Doc¬ 
tor’s face, as if fife and death were hanging on his lips, he continued 
motionless as a statue. Every sense and every faculty seemed to 
be absorbed; and my worthy friend, whose nerve is proverbial, was 
evidently thrown off his balance. He hesitated, and could not 
reply while that beseeching look was riveted on him. He turned 
away and walked across the room and returned to the bed-side 
before he answered. Having collected his faculties he calmly 
observed, that life and death were with the Almighty; that his 
disease was certainly very violent, and that although recovery was 
possible, yet he solemnly advised him, if he had any thing to com¬ 
municate, to seize the present opportunity. 

The poor fellow appeared to comprehend the full extent of the 
Doctor’s meaning, and sunk back exhausted on his pillow. For 
ten or fifteen minutes he exhibited some mental anxiety, and then 
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in a feeble tone requested the Doctor to listen to what he had to 
say. During all our stay, I could not but notice the stolid and 
indifferent countenance of the nurse whom I employed. She 
moved about the room as if the scenes that were passing had no 
interest for her. Nothing can be imagined more grating to one’s 
feelings than to witness the cold and indifferent manner of a profes¬ 
sional nurse. The first object that met my sight after the paroxysm 
of the sick man had passed, was our nurse busily intent on chasing 
a luckless fly around a pane of glass. She evidently knew nothing 
and cared less for the sick man’s agony; and the groans of the 
dying and the fixed gasp of the departed were to her equally 
uninteresting. The patient briefly informed the Doctor that he 
was a married man, and that his wife and two children had moved 
to the house of a friend, about five miles from the city, on the Island. 
When he felt the first symptoms of the disease, he procured a 
person to proceed with a one-horse wagon to convey his wife to the 
city. She was expected every moment; and he said he almost 
regretted that he had sent for her, as she was greatly alarmed and 
excited about the disease, and he feared she might also be pros¬ 
trated. He spoke feelingly, and with no little pathos lamented 
his being withdrawn from the guardianship of his dear little ones, 
for whom he expressed the most ardent sympathy and affection. 
He had evidently improved his mind by reading and reflection, and 
his heart evinced kindness and good feeling. 

While he was yet speaking the lad returned, but without the 
woman. He stated that her friends had persuaded her not to incur 
the risk, and after a great struggle of feeling she had concluded to 
remain. As he delivered the message, the sick man rolled over in 
the bed, and no exhortations nor entreaties could arouse him from 
the depths of despair in which his wife’s continued absence had 
plunged him. The mental anguish he suffered was intense, but it 
was only visible in the twitchings and convulsive movements of the 
muscles of his face. As the Doctor was compelled to travel his 
afternoon rounds, we left the apartment, and were both lost in 
thought until new duties aroused my friend from his reverie, and 
gave to my mind renewed occupation. 

After we had gone over the list and performed the required ser¬ 
vices, we returned to the Doctor’s office. Finding nothing there to 
demand his presence, we wended our way to the residence of the 
cholera-patient in Elm-street. The afternoon was beautiful; the 
beams of the setting sun flashed brightly and gaily against the 
windows, spires, cupolas, and battlements of the deserted city, as 
if neither care nor sorrow nor suffering found an abiding place 
within its limits. We knocked at the door of the dwelling which 
contained the sick man. I supposed that the long agony was over; 
but it was not so. As we entered we found the nurse engaged in the 
important task of mending her apron, while the stolid messenger sat 
by the window watching the movements of two wrangling curs who 
were contending for the possession of a meatless bone. The breath 
still flickered in the bosom of the dying man, but it was evident 
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that the straggle was rapidly approaching its termination. His eye 
rolled upward until the iris was completely concealed by the lid. 
He appeared entirely insensible; neither by movement nor sign 
giving the least indication of intelligence. We remained, with the 
intention of witnessing the final issue, as we were of the opinion 
that some friend might be found who would perform the last duties 
over his remains. 

There is nothing that so sharpens the perceptive powers as the 
continued stillness and awe which reign at a moment like this. 
The gathering shadows on the wall, as they slowly increased in 
breadth and distinctness, the fading features of the inmates of the 
apartment as the light gradually receded, and the unearthly pallor 
of the dying man, were rendered more ghastly in the incipient twi¬ 
light; and every floating reflection of the moving objects without 
appeared in some way linked in mysterious union with the essen¬ 
tial features of the scene. The ear was no less quickened than the 
sense of sight; for the ticking of an old silver watch on the mantel¬ 
piece, the chirping of a forlorn cricket on the hearth; even the buzz¬ 
ing of the flies, and the slight fluttering of the gauze that shrouded 
the plain mirror, were heard with surprising distinctness. 

We had been in the room perhaps from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
when we heard some one rushing up the stairs, and were soon 
comforted by the form of a woman of middle age, her face burning 
like a living ooal with excitement and fatigue. It was the sick 
man’s wife; who, smitten with remorse after the messenger sent by 
her husband had left, had started on foot beneath a burning sun, 
and had just arrived to witness the death of her husband. With a 
scream she rushed to the bed-side. That scream rallied the ex¬ 
piring energies of the dying man. He rose in the bed, threw his 
arms about her neck, and with a smile hovering on his lips, fell 
back a corpse! 

The afflicted woman stood for a moment, and then sunk down on 
the floor in a swoon. When respiration returned, her eyes flashed 
with the wild brightness of insanity. She stealthily moved about 
the room, saying in a whisper, ‘ Hush! hush! lie’s asleep! — don’t 
disturb him ! They told me that he was dying, but I knew better!' 
and she laughed in a manner which made me shudder. Again she 
moved around the room, whispering, * Hush! hush! — he’s asleep!' 
And if we failed to pay attention to her request, she would fiercely 
exclaim: * Don’t! — I tell you he’s asleep ! ’ 

At length the symptoms of the fatal pestilence appeared on her 
person, accompanied by too certain indications of a fatal result. She 
had recovered her senses, and appeared gratified at the opportunity 
of atoning for her momentary alienation from duty and affection by 
the sacrifice of her life. In eloquent and touching language she 
appealed to the sympathies of the Doctor and myself for her orphan 
cluldren, and uttered a brief but earnest prayer to the Almighty in 
behalf of herself and those who were near and dear to her. I have 
heard many beautiful harangues, but no human eloquence could 
rival the impassioned fervor, deep pathos, and enchaining interest, 
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that flows from the lips of those who plead their cause at the Bar of 
Time, but anticipate judgment from the Bench of Eternity. In less 
than two hours her spirit had departed, and we laid her lifeless 
remains by the side of her deceased husband. 

By considerable solicitation, and the promise of indemnity for all 
advances, we procured the agency of the persons who inhabited a 
part of the same dwelling to take charge of burying the dead. A 
neat little slab marks the spot where the reconciled partners in suf¬ 
fering repose, and the orphan children have been judiciously pro¬ 
vided for. 


sir toggenburg: a ballad. 


TRANSLATED TROM THE OERMAN OE ERIEDRICH VON SCHILLER. BT IfUS. JAMES HALL. 


1 Knight ! true sister-love for ever 
Plights my heart to thee; 

Other love I ask for never, 

Yet ’tis grief to me. 

Ever calm my heart appears, 

Calm I see thee go ; 

Strangely seem thine eyes’ still tears, 
That refuse to flow.’ 

XIX. 

And he hears with silent pain — 
Tears him from her side; 

Clasps her in his arms again, 

Mounts his horse to ride: 

Calls his men all, near and far, 

In the Switz-land home, 

To the Holy Sepulchre 
With cross on breast to roam. 


XX. 

Mighty deeds were done, I ween, 
By that hero’s arm ; 

Still his helmet’s plume was seen 
In the battle’s swarm ; 

And the Toggenburger’s name 
Was the Moorman’s knell; 

Yet his heart’s lone anguish, Fame 
Had not power to quell. 


XT. 

He has borne it for a year, 

He can bear no more ; 

Peace his sorrow finds not here, 

And he leaves the war: 

He saw a ship on Joppa’s strand 
With its wnite sails spread, 

'''And homeward sought the dear-loved land 
Where the breezes led. 
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At his ancient castle’s entrance 
Knocks the pilgrim low ; 

Ah ! and with a thunder-sentence 
It is opened now: 

‘ She you seek has ta’en the veil — 
Is the bride of Heaven ; 
Yestreen, at the festival, 

She to God was given.’ 


VI. 

Then he quitted evermore 
His ancestral home. 

Donned his armor nevermore — 
Left his steed to roam; 

From the Toggenburger’s court 
He came down unknown, 

For his noble limbs he sought 
Hair-cloth garb alone. 


VII. 

And a little hut he rears 
Where the place he sees, 
Where the cloister-wall appears 
Mid dark linden trees : 
Waiting from the morning rise 
Till the evening shone, 

Calm hope beaming in his eyes, 
Sat he there alone, 


VTTT. 

Gazing to the cloister yonder, 

Till the long day’s close ; 

Gazing to the loved one’s window, 
Till the window rose; 

Till the loved one came to meet him, 
Till the dear face smiled, 

Bending in her veil to greet him, 
Calm and angel-mild. 


nc. 

Joyfully he laid him then 
In his hut to dream ; 

Still rejoicing when again 
Morning’s light would beam. 

So he sat till many a summer, 
Many a winter’s close, 

Waiting without pain or murmur, 
Till the window rose : 


Till the loved one came to meet him, 
Till the dear face smiled, 

Bending in her veil to greet him, 
Calm and angel-mild. 

And so sat he there one morning, 
Gone was life and breath, 

Yet toward the window turning 
Wistful looks in death. 

vol. xx. 32 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


ro&e attorues* 

CHAPTER XXIX. 


The Attorney had been admitted to bail, in a heavy amount. 
Few would have assisted him from feelings of friendship; but he 
had so strong a hold upon the fears of many, that he found no diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining sureties for his appearance to stand liis trial and 
abide the sentence of the law. These being given, he was once 
more at large, to scheme and plan. 

It was on a bright, clear afternoon that he was walking slowly 
along the street toward his office. That morning the Surrogate had 
decided the forged Will to be valid, and had admitted it to probate. 
The dearest scheme of his heart had succeeded; yet he wore a 
clouded brow. He had much to harass him; for the Grand Jury 
had brought in a bill against him for his attempt upon the life of 
Wilkins; and in a few days he would be obliged to appear as a 
felon at the bar. He felt but too truly that his course had been such 
as to repel all sympathy, and to gather about his path only those 
who would rejoice at his downfall. ‘ Imprisonment! disgrace! a 
convict! — a convict!* muttered he; ‘shall I run for it? — forfeit 
my recognizance, and in a foreign land laugh to scorn their laws, 
and shut my ears to the opinion of the world? My wealth will 
command respect. The world might taunt with his infamy, ‘ Bol¬ 
ton, the plodding lawyer, who starved on his fees and truckled to 
the rich; ’ but who will dare to insult the owner of two hundred 
thousand dollars ? ’ And he raised himself erect, and looked mena¬ 
cingly about him, as if to confront any such offender, while his lip 
curled as in scorn of those who in his fancy bent the knee to his 
coffers. ‘Well, well; I’ll think of it. There’s time enough yet 
Could I but bribe those witnesses to forfeit their bonds and be out 
of the way, I might easily silence Wilkins. Indeed, I’m told that 
he was seen but yesterday, stark mad; so that his evidence goes 
for nothing. One of those men is poor; gold might work upon 
him — and I could spare much rather than risk this public exposure. 
But the other — the Doctor; there’s the rub — there's the rub !* 

Thus musing and muttering, Bolton went on. But he felt that 
he had not that readiness of purpose which usually marked him. 
There was a heaviness about his faculties which he could not shake 
off; and at times a strange fear flung its shadow over his heart. It 
came and was gone, almost in the same moment, leaving nothing 
behind it but a vague dread of—he knew not what. He could 
trace it to no cause. He endeavored to reason himself out of it 
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He was in perfect health; somewhat jaded and worn down by men¬ 
tal anxiety, it was true; but his physical condition had never been 
better. He drew a long breath. His lungs played freely. He 
stamped his foot on the ground to try its strength. ‘ Nothing wrong 
there! said he. ‘ I should say that twenty good years were before 
me. I may have taxed my brain, but I never abused my body; and 
the reward of my abstinence will be a green old age — ay, and a 
wealthy one ! ’ As he said this, the tvord ‘ imprisonment ’ sounded 
so distinctly in his ear that it made him start; and he turned to see 
who had uttered it; but there was no one near; and then came that 
same dark, creeping sensation of fear. The sky was clear and 
cloudless; the world was teeming with life ; thousands were moving 
about him, full of strength and vigor, pursuing their every-day plans, 
and each carrying out his own great dream of existence. They had 
no apprehension. They had no forebodings. They were but men, 
mortal like himself; and why should he be haunted with these fore¬ 
bodings when they were not ? ‘ They are not dreamers ,’ said he, 

‘ and I am ! ’ 

It was late when he came to the house in which was his office. 
Every thing seemed so bright and cheerful in the streets, and the 
interior of the old building looked so gloomy and chilly, that he felt 
reluctant to enter it, but strolled on until it began to grow dark. 
Then he directed his steps toward it. At the door he stopped, and 
looked up and down the street and at the sky. There were thoughts 
in the head of that man as he stood there, with his face turned 
toward the clear heavens, which had never been there before; yet 
he spoke not a word, but drawing a long breath of pure air, as if to 
fortify himself against the stagnant exhalations within, slowly 
ascended the stairs and entered his office. 

‘ You may go, Tom/ said he to the boy, who was out of the office 
almost before the sentence was concluded. 

Bolton stood still and looked abstractedly at the door after he was 
gone, as if he had something to say to him, and was endeavoring to 
recall it to his mind; and then he went into the other room and sat 
down. Several letters were lying on the table; and although it 
was his habit to open all letters immediately, yet he was now so 
absorbed in his own reflections that he did not perceive them. At 
last he got up, lighted a candle, and taking them up one by one, 
read their superscriptions. One was in the hand-writing of Higgs; 
and this, with a slight feeling of trepidation, he opened. It ran thus: 

‘Dear Sir: I’ve been at the Surrogate’s office to-day, and find 
the old boy has gone in your favor. When will you be ready to 
hand over the twenty thousand dollars ? I want to get it as soon as 
possible, and be off; for after swearing to the execution of a docu¬ 
ment what never was executed, and to the signature of that very 
respectable old gentleman, John Crawford, who I never clapped 
eyes on in all my life, I feel as if the air of the city was’nt healthy 
for me. Peijury has done for Wilkins; for he’s gone mad, and will 
die soon; so you’ll get clear of paying him, and might in considera- 
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tion of that, toss me over a few odd thousands. But I don’t press 
that; and as we made the bargain fairly, beforehand, I’ll stick to it; 
and to tell the truth, I’ve known many a clever fellow swear to a lie 
for less than half the money. I’ll call to-morrow; and if you can 
pony up by that time I’d like it all the better, as I want to be out of 
the reach of the law, which has a devil of a long arm. 

William Higgs.' 

* The sooner he goes the better! ’ said Bolton, throwing the letter 
on the table. 4 His testimony, if wanted hereafter, can be taken 
under a commission; and if not needed he’s better out of the way. 
But twenty thousand dollars cannot be raised by to-morrow. The 
thing’s impossible.’ 

He sat drumming his fingers on the table, until they accidentally 
touched one of the other letters. He took it up and held it to the 
light. ‘It’s from Camden,’ said he; ‘that old matter of Whalter 
and Ross. Let’s see what he says.* 

He broke the seal and read the first page, and then laid the letter 
down. He then opened the others, glanced at their contents, and 
threw them from him. As he did so, his eye accidentally fell again 
on the letter from Mr. Camden; and at the lower part of the page, 
below the signature, he observed the two words, ‘ Turn over! Me¬ 
chanically he took up the letter and read the postscript attached. 
In an instant his brow became knitted, his breath short and spas¬ 
modic. His eyes seemed starting from their sockets toward the 
paper; and then with a feeble, plaintive cry, almost like the wail of 
an infant, he sank back in his chair, completely powerless, his arms 
drooping at his side, but with his eyes still glaring at that fatal letter. 
The contents were these: 

Albany , March 10, 183—. 

‘Reuben Bolton, Esq.: 

* Dear Sir : Will you inform your client that Mr. Isaacs will 
ha ve the money ready to pay off the mortgage on his farm in a week 
from to-day, at which time I will remit you a draft for the amount, 
on one of the banks in your city. 

* The proposal made by you, in the suit of Whalter W Ross, Mr. 
Whalter declines acceding to ; and unless a more favorable one can 
be made, I shall notice the cause for trial at the next Circuit. You 
can see Mr. Ross, and learn whether he has any thing better to 
offer. Let me hear from you as early as possible; as in the event 
of my not doing so, I shall suppose that you have nothing farther to 
propose, and shall proceed accordingly. 

‘ Yours respectfully, 

(Turnover.) ‘John Camden. 

‘ P. S. I have just heard of the death of a client of yours, John 
Crawford. In the month of October last he was taken suddenly ill 
in this city, and being much alarmed, got me to draw up a Will, 
which he executed. He afterward recovered, and went off, leaving 
it with me, intending to call for it on his return. His business 
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however taking him in another direction, he did not return to Alba¬ 
ny ; and the Will is still in my possession. I shall be in the city in 
a few days, and will bring it with me. Please intimate this to his 
daughter, who being his sole devisee, is the most interested in the 
matter. j. c.* 

Hour after hour passed; still there sat the Attorney, looking at 
that letter. He seemed to have grown old since he entered the 
room. His face was haggard; his temples sunken ; and he twisted 
his fingers one in another with a kind of childish helplessness. 

It was near midnight; and a faint noise echoing through the 
street made him start and cast his eyes fearfully about him; for he 
was grown within the last few hours as superstitious as a child. 
Then he thought of getting up and going to his own home, away 
from this sad, gloomy office; but he was afraid. His thoughts were 
not of punishment. They were of the grave ; of the earth-worm; 
of the future, and its unknown eternity. He begnn to recall to mind 
what he had done, which he must account for hereafter. He began 
to think his acts over one by one. How clear his memory was! 
He recollected, as if it were but yesterday, one man whom he had 
defrauded of all he owned. He had died in that very room, at his 
feet; and had cursed him with his dying breath. He knew that 
that curse was upon him; he felt its weight palpably pressing him 
to the earth. Well, the man had died; they said his heart was bro¬ 
ken ; his family had become beggars, and his only child, a beautiful 
girl, was now a common harlot in the streets. He thought of a poor 
woman whose son he had imprisoned years before, for a trifling 
debt. The son died in jail, and the mother went mad, and would 
watch for hours at the office-door until he came out; and then 
would shake her long, skinny finger at him, and laugh in his ear 
until it made his flesh creep. Then he thought of many who had 
come to him in his legal capacity; those whom he was grinding to 
the dust, to beg for a little delay; but a week, nay even a day, and 
they would pay him all; but like a good lawyer, and one who had 
the interests of his clients at heart, he had crushed them to the 
earth; had wrung from them their last cent, and had thrown it into 
the coffers of the rich whom he served. He had turned a deaf ear 
to them all; but they came now. They would be heard! Their 
cries were ringing in his ear. He fancied that he saw this sad array 
coming slowdy down the dim street; gliding in the old building one 
after another; shadowy and spectral, on they came, up the creaking 
stairs, along the dark entry, until they were crowding at the door of 
the office. He could hear them whisper, and fancied that they were 
pointing at him from without 

He drew his chair closer to the fire ; he stirred up the dying coals, 
for he was beginning to be chilly; and felt that if there were a 
blaze it would not be so lonely. He coughed loudly too, and rattled 
the poker against the bars of the grate; for there was something in 
the dread silence that made him shudder. The feeling however 
would not go off; for when he ceased, the stillness seemed more 
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intense and fearful. He would have given worlds to have been in 
his own room in bed; but he dared not venture along that dark pas¬ 
sage, crowded with accusers. Then he fancied that the office 
looked darker and more gloomy; that the lights were duller than 
usual, and he got up and trimmed them; but still there was the 
same dull, uncertain light. He tried to argue himself out of these 
fears; to laugh them off as ridiculous; and he threw himself back 
in his chair and laughed aloud. If ever mortal man felt the agony 
of terror, he did; for at that moment his laugh was echoed from the 
dark passage ! Crouching back in his chair, with his heart beating 
fast and hard, and gasping for breath, his hair bristling, he sat watch¬ 
ing the door. He heard a slight motion in the entry, like a sliding, 
creeping step. It stopped. Then it came again, and nearer; then 
a hand touched the knob, and was withdrawn. Then it took it 
again, turned it, and opened the door ajar; and two bright eyes 
glared in through the crack. It opened wider; and a tall, gaunt 
figure stole cautiously in, turning the key after it. It then slowly 
and with a cat-like step crept toward the Attorney, until it came in 
the full light of the candles. 

With a feeling partly of horror and partly of relief, Bolton sprang 
to his feet, as the light revealed to him the ghastly features of 
Wilkins. 

* Wilkins ! * exclaimed he. 

‘ That’s me! ’ said the other, looking vacantly about him. ‘ That’s 
me ! I wonder where Lucy is! ’ 

‘Lucy? — your wife?’ exclaimed the Attorney, staring at him. 
* Why you should know. She’s dead, long ago.’ 

‘ They told me so,’ said he, shaking his head sadly; ‘but I didn’t 
believe it She wouldn’t die and leave me all alone. I know she 
wouldn’t. It wasn’t like her.’ 

‘ Poor fellow!’ muttered Bolton. * It’s too true. She’s dead.’ 

‘ Dead ! Then who murdered her ? ’ shouted the maniac, con¬ 
fronting the Attorney; ‘who murdered her, I say?’ he fairly 
screamed, and at the same time advancing; ‘ who murdered her ? 
I’ll tell you who did it! It was Reuben Bolton ! He did it! She 
told me so, in the grave-yard. I laid my head upon her grave, and 
she spoke to me, and told me; and I swore I would have revenge! 
And now I’m looking for him! ’ 

‘ Good God! George ! ’ exclaimed the Attorney, shrinking from 
the excited mad-man. ‘ I never harmed your wife; indeed I did 
not! ’ 

‘ Who are you ? ’ demanded Wilkins, clutching him by the coat, 
and dragging him forward with a strength that his appearance 
scarcely indicated. ‘ Ha! have I found you ? ’ 

‘ God 1 George ! I never harmed your wife! ’ exclaimed Bolton, 
absolutely paralysed with fear; ‘never, on my soul!’ 

‘ You lie! you he! Where is she then ? ’ demanded Wilkins, 
now roused to a perfect frenzy of madness. ‘ I swore I’d revenge 
her! I’ve caught him!—now for his blood! Huzza! huzza!’ 
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shouted he, suddenly dashing his hand in his bosom, and drawing 
out a large knife. 

‘ God of heaven! protect me ! * exclaimed the Attorney, struggling 
to get loose. ‘ Help ! help ! help ! * 

Now, however, Wilkins was ungovernable. He sprang upon the 
Attorney, and bore him to the earth; but Bolton was a muscular 
man, and driven to desperation, his struggles were fearful. He 
threw Wilkins from him, and although wounded, contrived to get to 
his feet and grasp the iron poker. This however offered but slight 
resistance to the maniac. Regardless of blows, he dashed in upon 
the Attorney, and drove the knife to the haft in his stomach, and 
drew it out with a long downward cut; and as the wretched man 
fell, he sprang upon him, and hacked and gashed him until his loud 
screams were stopped by the blood that gushed up from his throat, 
and his groans and cries sank into silence. 

In the morning when the clerk came to open the office, the key 
was not in its usual place. He knocked, thinking that business had 
called the Attorney there earlier than usual; but all was quiet. 
He went to Bolton’s lodgings; but he had not been there. He 
returned and wandered about the premises, supposing that Bolton 
might have gone out, and would be back shortly. But hour after 
hour passed, and it became late in the morning; still Bolton did not 
come. By this time the clerk’s anxiety had increased, and fear and 
suspicion began to take the place of uncertainty. These commu¬ 
nicated themselves to others to whom he mentioned them. A small 
group collected about the house, and finally ascended to the office- 
door and knocked. No answer. One of them then placed his 
shoulder to it and burst it open. 

On the floor in front of them, stone-dead, was the lawyer; and 
crouching at his side, like a wild beast, with his long talons still 
clenched in the folds of the cravat of his victim, sat an object that 
scarcely seemed human; his large eyes glaring like fire from the 
deep caverns in which they were sunken, his beard black and 
unshorn, his teeth protruding like fangs, his face dabbled with dirt 
and blood, his clothes in rags, and his hair hanging like ropes on his 
shoulders. Such was Wilkins ! 

They rushed in and dragged him from his prey. He made no 
resistance, but laughed until he made the building ring; and then 
with a shout he suddenly broke from them, and darted out of the 
house with a speed that baffled all pursuit. 

There was one tie of relationship that yet linked Wilkins to the 
earth, and that was a mother, whom he had not seen for years ; and 
toward her home, with that strange instinct that sometimes lingers 
in a blasted mind when all else is wrecked for ever, directed his 
course; sometimes pausing, sometimes straying far off in another 
direction, but in the end always making that his destination. And 
so he wandered on until night; and then, gaunt, haggard, like one 
in the last stage of mortal disease, he stood before his mother. 
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Thirty miles had the miserable man come that day on foot. His 
feet were bleeding, and left their red tracks on the floor as he stood 
there. * Lock the door, mother/ said he, gazing wildly about him; 
4 they ’re after me ! ’ 

‘ George ! my boy ! my own dear boy ! * exclaimed the old woman, 
hobbling across the room and flinging her arms about his neck, as 
soon as she recognized him; 4 and you have come at last ?’ 

4 Why don’t you lock the door ? ’ said he, looking restlessly around 
as he spoke. ‘They’re after me; and they’ll have me! Oh! 
mother! save me from them! ’ And the wretched outcast threw 
his arms about her, and buried his face in her bosom, as if he were 
again a child, and sought the shelter which she once could give. 

His mother gradually withdrew herself from his hold, and going 
to the door, shut and bolted it. * There, George, you are safe now,’ 
said she ; 4 now tell me all about it. What ails you ? And Lucy, 
where is she ? ’ 

But Wilkins’ mind was wandering, and he seemed restless. He 
got up and went to the door; then returned, and then went to it 
again, and tried the bolts and bars; and having done this, he sat 
down and took her hand, and looked up in her face with a childish 
vacancy that made her fear the worst; and then he laid his head 
quietly on her kees, and was soon asleep. 

He slept for more than an hour; a perturbed and broken slumber, 
sometimes muttering to himself, sometimes laughing in a low merry 
tone, and at times gnashing his teeth. At last he awoke, and sat 
up, gazing about the room. 

• Mother! ’ said he, in a low tone, * is that you ? ’ 

4 Yes, my child I ’ said she, bending over him, and putting his 
matted hair back from his sunken forehead. 

4 And it’s all a dream ! ’ muttered he ; 4 all a dream ! Well, well; 
I thought that I had become a man, and had married ; and that she 
was in her grave, and that he had murdered her, and that I killed 
him, and that they were after me. Is that blood on my hands, 
mother ? ’ said he, suddenly starting up and extending toward her 
his two hands, which were still stained with the blood of his last 
night’s work. 4 Is that blood ? Have I killed any body ? ’ 

4 No, no, my dear boy; you have not! ’ exclaimed his mother. 

4 Lie down, lie down; that’s a dear boy. You’re very tired; so go 
to sleep.’ '* 

Wilkins made no reply; but sat gazing with a troubled look at 
his own hands. At last he again laid his head upon her knees. 

4 Cover me up, mother; I’m very cold.’ His mother threw some¬ 
thing over him. 4 There, now put your arms around me. You'll 
keep them off when they come, wo’n’t you ? ’ 

The old woman bent her head over him, and wept; and the 
wretched man, nestling up to her like a child, looked in her face and 
smiled, then laid his head down and closed his eyes. 

He never opened them again; for when his mother attempted to 
arouse him, after a long time, his head fell back. Wilkins was 
dead! 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Far and wide rang the news of that fearful murder. Men 
stopped each other to talk of it in the crowded streets, and women 
gossipped over it at their fire-sides until they drove the blood from 
their own cheeks. From morning till night hundreds loitered about 
the blood-stained building, gazing at its old walls and crumbling 
cornices with that mixture of apprehension and delight which go 
hand in hand so strangely. Some were busy in conjecturing which 
was the room wherein the deed was done. Some stood in silence 
with folded arms. One or two ventured into the passage and up 
the stairs ; and as they creaked beneath their tread, they sank their 
voices and spoke in whispers; and having looked at the door of the 
office, and pointed it out to each other, they slunk out, without 
going in, glad to be once more in the open air. At last the police 
took the matter in hand. They went to the room and examined it; 
overhauled the papers, winked their eyes solemnly at the bloody 
knife, which still lay on the floor; shook their heads and made pro- , 
found remarks to each other, in a solemn tone, which struck peculiar 
awe to the hearts of three small boys who had followed at their 
heels. After taking voluminous notes, they came out, shut the door 
with a loud bang, and locked it, so that none should enter. The 
crowd hung round the spot for several days; but as the wonder 
grew stale it gradually melted away, leaving the old house to 
silence and an evil name. 

But bright things were in store for others who have largely 
figured in this story. Mingled with the rumors which were rife 
respecting the death of the Attorney, was one of the detection of 
the foul fraud attempted by him against the daughter of Mr. Craw¬ 
ford, which had been brought to light by letters found in his posses¬ 
sion at the time of his death. These reports reaching the ears of 
Mr. Camden, hastened his movements. He forthwith proceeded to 
the city with the authentic will of Mr. Crawford in his possession. 
Before his arrival, having been informed of all that had transpired 
respecting the forged document, and being ignorant of the address 
of Miss Crawford, he went directly to Mr. Fisk, to whom he delivered 
the real Will, and who immediately took the proper steps to have it 
admitted to probate, and the previous one annulled. 

Great was the joy of Doctor Thurston on receiving this news. 
He hastened to Miss Crawford’s house, and kicked the slow ser¬ 
vant, partly because he kept him waiting too long at the door, and 
partly because he told him that what he was so anxious to commu¬ 
nicate belonged to that valuable class of information called by way 
of distinction ‘piper’s news.’ Once in the house, he hurried up to 
Miss Crawford’s apartment, took both of her hands in his, shook them 
violently, gave her a hearty salute, and then trotted out of the room. 
"When in the entry, however, it struck him that he had not suffi¬ 
ciently testified his satisfaction; so he opened the door, thrust in his 
head, and exclaiming, * Damme! I’m delighted! * shut it after him, 
vol. xx. 33 
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and sallied into the parlor, where he repeated nearly the same cere¬ 
monies, omitting the salute, upon Wharton, whom he found sitting 
there. Having thus got rid of the first ebullition of his pleasure, 
he commenced walking up and down the room, rubbing his hands 
together as if deriving intense satisfaction from the operation; occa¬ 
sionally chuckling, and hugging himself up as if he had lately been 
seized with a violent and somewhat spasmodic attachment to his 
own person. At last he stopped in front of Wharton: 

* Frank ! * said he. 

Wharton looked up. 

4 Helen is a fine girl — a very fine girl; I think I might venture 
to say, a d—d fine girl! * 

Having thus asserted Miss Crawford’s character, and clenched 
the last assertion by a blow of his fist on the table, he again paced 
the room, rubbing his hands, and embracing himself more violently 
than ever; while Wharton patiently waited for the conclusion of 
the sentence, which his knowlege of the Doctor’s habits made him 
aware would come in due season. 

4 Rich, too — rich, Frank; handsome, young — a glorious girl! —a 
prize for a kiqg! Is n’t she ? ’ And he now looked at him until he 
got an assenting answer. 

4 Nobody in the world to care for her but me, is there ? * 

Again he paused, and looked Wharton steadily in the face ; but 
this time no answer came. 

4 Very well. I thought as much. She’s all alone, poor girl! 
She’s under some obligations to me, too; and she shan’t go a-beg- 
ging for a protector. I’m not so very old. Look at that leg! ’ said 
he, stretelling out his right supporter, ‘ and that arm; firm as iron! 
I ’ll marry her myself! ’ 

As he said this he turned on his heel and resumed his walk up 
and down the room, without appearing to notice the deep flush 
which had covered over Wharton’s face while he was speaking. 

4 Do n’t you think she ’ll take me, Frank ? ’ said he, again check¬ 
ing himself in mid career, in front of Wharton’s chair. ‘ I know she 
will! She’d be very ungrateful if she did not—very ungrateful! 
Come, Frank, you must go at once, and make the offer for me. Be 
about it, boy — be about it! I’m afraid some one else will get the 
start of me.’ 

Wharton turned very pale, and then said: 

4 My dear Doctor, I think—that is — I would rather that you 
should select some other person. I am sure that I should make 
but a bad messenger. I am certain that I should fail.* 

* Why ? ’ said the old man, eyeing him sharply; 1 why ? ’ 

Wharton became slightly embarrassed ; at length he said: 1 To 

be candid with you, I have feelings and wishes with respect to 
Miss Crawford totally at variance with your success ; and therefore 
it is unfair in you to ask me to make a proposal which if successful 
must ruin my own happiness.’ 

‘ You have ? ’ said the Doctor, quietly. 

4 1 have.’ 
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1 And you intend to press your suit in opposition to mine ? and now 
that you find all my hopes of happiness centered in that girl and her 
welfare, you do not hesitate to thwart the intentions of the old man 
who has been a father to you, and has protected you from child¬ 
hood, and to blight the dearest wish of his heart? Is this so, 
Frank?* 

It was a hard task for Wharton to struggle with feelings which 
he had cherished for years; but he did so; and at last he took the 
hand of the Doctor in his, and said: ‘ No, my old friend, I will not. 
You shall meet with no obstacle from me. Marry her if you can. 
She ’s a noble girl. God forbid that I, by word or deed, should 
bring upon myself the charge of ingratitude, by crossing the path of 
one who has always been my best friend. But you must seek 
some one else to bear your message, for I cannot; indeed I cannot/ 

* And you will not endeavor to prevent my fulfilling my intention ? * 

4 Indeed I will not ! * replied Wharton, earnestly. 

4 Well, I did not expect that/ said the Doctor, coldly. 4 Did n’t I 
bring you up from the time that you were no higher than my knee ? 
Answer me that. ! ’ 

4 You have been very kind to me/ said Wharton. 

4 And had n’t I a right to expect that as I grew old and feeble, you 
would be a stay to me, and would counsel me; and if needs be, 
shield me from harm? Hadn’t I a right to expect all this, I say?’ 
asked he, warmly. 

4 You had, indeed/ replied Wharton; ‘and as far as I can, you 
shall always find me ready to repay the debt of kindness which I 
acknowledge.’ 

4 Shall I ? * said the Doctor, with a sneer. 4 This looks like it; 
for at this very moment, when I, almost in my dotage, and scarcely 
able to carry my own tottering carcass, talk of committing such a 
downright piece of folly as running off with a gay, giddy girl, who 
would lead me the devil’s own life — a rattling, wild hoyden, who 
would raise such a din about my old ears that I should be glad to 
tumble out of the world at a hop-skip-and-jump to get rid of 
her — you in the most demure manner say that although you will 
not assist, yet you will not stir a finger to prevent the consumma¬ 
tion of this outrageous piece of folly ! As I said before, 1 did not 
expect this of you.* 

4 But my dear Sir/ said Wharton, earnestly, 4 what do you want ? 
What should I do ? * 

4 Do ? I ’ll tell you what I would do. If I were in your place I 
would step up to my venerable friend, and I would say to him: 
4 My dear old fellow, don’t he a fool! I wo’n’t permit it. You 
must not make such a sacrifice at your years. Sooner than that, 
1 ’ll offer myself as a substitute, and will take the girl off your 
hands. That ’s what I would do.’ 

4 Oh !* said Wharton, whose face began to brighten, 4 1 understand.’ 

4 You do ? Well, it’s time. And you ’ll make the sacrifice ? ’ 

4 1 will.’ 

4 When?’ 
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* Let me choose my own time/ said Wharton; 4 for considering 
the picture which you have just drawn of the life that I am to lead, 
I think that I ought not to be hurried/ 

The old man took a pinch of snuff, and shaking his head, said: 

4 You ’re a droll fellow. Have it your own way/ Putting his 
cane under his arm, he went into the street without saying another 
word. 

Wharton kept his promise ; and before the year was out he had 
offered himself as a substitute for the Doctor; and was accepted, 
and sacrificed according to agreement. 

On the day succeeding the murder, Mr. Higgs, ignorant of what 
had happened, was making the best of his way to the Attorney’s 
office. He thought it strange that a crowd should be lingering 
about the door and looking up at the windows as if there were 
something very remarkable in what had hitherto struck him as a 
house very far gone in dilapidation, and not at all peculiar for any 
thing except an extremely rusty and gloomy exterior. Elbowing 
his way through the throng, he was on the point of entering the 
door, when he felt his arm touched, and looking round, perceived 
the stunted marker, his usually composed countenance lighted up 
with an expression of great interest, beckoning him to follow. At 
the same time he quickly but cautiously placed his finger on his 
lip. Higgs did not know what to make of this manoeuvre, but he 
did not forget that the marker was shrewd and intelligent, and 
rarely acted without a motive ; so he turned in the direction which 
he had taken. 

‘ You had better evaporate ! * said the boy, as soon as they were 
out of ear-shot of the crowd. ‘ What the blazes brought you here, 
when all your plans is bu’st up, and you *m got to streak it ? Why 
a’int you off? ’ 

Higgs favored the boy with a look of intense investigation, and 
then said: 1 Go on, Charley; what’s to pay ? * 

* Then you have n’t heard it ? ’ 

* No, and am not likely to, if you keep on asking questions, with¬ 
out answering them. What is it ? ’ 

4 This is it/ said the boy, earnestly: ‘ Wilkins settled the hash of 
that legal gen’leman, Bolton, last night; slashed him all to slivers; 
and when they bu’st into his office this morning they found him as 
dead as a hammer.’ 

‘Great God!’ ejaculated Higgs. ‘Well? well?’ 

‘Well/ said the boy, ‘that wasn’t the wo’st of it. Wilkins is 
mad and t’other dead; so that there is not much can be done to 
them. But they found letters of your’n to the lawyer, and letters 
of his ’n, all about that Will; and the police have got all on ’em, and 
will soon be arter you. So I think you’d better be off That’s all.’ 

‘ I think so myself, Charley/ said Mr. Higgs, after a short pause ; 

‘ and I ’ll remember the good turn you’ve done me this day ; I trill , 
Charley; and if ever you are in trouble, come to me and I ’ll help 
you. By Heaven! I will. If I have but a s hillin g, you shall share 
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it. (rood by! I have thought hard of you, but I find the Devil is 
not as black as he ’s painted.’ 

4 1 find the same identical thing/ said the marker, composedly, 
thrusting his hands in his pockets; 4 but you’d better trot. Off with 
you ! ’ 

Urged this second time, Higgs hurried off, while the marker 
sauntered back to the house to pick up more gossip. 

From that time Mr. Higgs was absent from his usual haunts; 
and at the same time a gentleman singularly like him in personal 
appearance took lodgings in a small attic, in an unfrequented part 
of the city, where he locked himself up, saw nobody except a small 
stunted boy, who occasionally called and had long and confidential 
conversations with him in so low a tone that none could overhear 
them. The rest of the time the stranger passed in reading the 
newspapers and imbibing beer with great perseverance and relish. 
His name however was Brown. 

For days after the appearance of Mr. Brown at his new lodgings 
the noise of the murder spread through the city. In broad thorough¬ 
fares where the butterflies of the world sunned themselves, and in 
narrow alleys where thieves skulked and the poor starved, it found 
its way. Every thing connected with it came to the broad glare of 
day; and among other things the last letter from Higgs to the 
Attorney figured in the public journals with a frequency which in 
any other case Mr. Higgs might have thought quite desirable. It 
was generally followed by a firm assurance from the editor to his 
readers, that a warrant was out against Higgs, that the police were 
on his track, and that he could not escape. Mr. Brown had been 
livihg in privacy for some days when this paragraph met his eye, 
Having concluded it, he laid his paper on the floor, uttered the single 
monosyllable, 4 D — n! ’ buttoned his coat to the chin, put on his hat, 
drained to the very dregs a small mug which had contained ale, 
and opening the door of his room, quietly decamped. Mr. Brown 
never returned to his lodgings, nor was Higgs ever taken, notwith¬ 
standing the predictions of the editor, and the noted vigilance of the 
police. 

Of Mr. Higgs nothing more is known; but shortly after the dis¬ 
appearance of Mr. Brown from his abode, that gentleman arrived in 
Texas, where he soon became engaged in an extensive law-prac¬ 
tice, being particularly well versed in the criminal branches of that 
profession, and profoundly ’learned in the law relating to wills. I 
am informed however that the effect of his intense application to 
business is showing itself in his eyes and nose, the former of which 
are becoming somewhat weak, and the latter slightly red at the end. 
It has been suggested by some ill-meaning person that Mr. Brown 
and Higgs were the same individual; but such a suggestion could 
only have come from an evil-minded person, and should be frowned 
down as a vile slander against a man of unimpeachable character. 

Mr. Hawley and his dog a few years since left their former place 
of abode without mentioning their intentions to any one; and so 
profound is the mystery attached to their departure that I am 
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informed neither his wife nor sixty-two creditors, nor five deputy- 
sheriffs, who have shown a most lively interest in his welfare by 
diligently searching for him from that time to the present, have 
been able to throw any light upon the subject. At first it was 
feared that he might have jumped in the dock and bathed himself 
out of the world, and it was suggested that if the river were drag¬ 
ged his body would be found. But his antipathy to water unless 
diluted with some stimulant having been duly reflected on, it was 
concluded that not even a strong hankering for sudden death could 
have overcome that; and the idea was abandoned as preposterous. 

About a year after Mr. Hawley's departure, Mr. Quagley struck 
up an intimacy with his deserted wife. His visits became more 
and more regular; he sat longer, and seemed to think more pro¬ 
foundly ; once or twice he complained of a little kind of flurry about 
the hefirt, and then would shake his head mysteriously at the lady; 
and on one occasion, when departing, being accompanied by her to 
the door, a succession of short, sudden reports, not unlike the corks 
popping out of half a dozen overcharged porter-bottles, was heard 
in the entry. This discharge of artillery was accompanied by a 
very gentle scream, and in a short time Mrs. Hawley returned 
a little flushed in the face, adjusting her cap, which had in some 
* unaccountable manner got out of place, probably in endeavoring to 
stop up the bottle from which the noise proceeded; and Mr. Quag¬ 
ley was heard chuckling to himself, and muttering as he went past 
the window: ‘ Cuss me! but she is n't so bad!’ From the direc¬ 

tion in which all these straws were blowing, and from the fact that 
Mr. Quagley one day said, in the the most resolute manner, * If he 
would n’t like to know whether that there Hawley had hopped the 
twig or not, he hoped he might be sniggered,’ it was strongly 
suspected that he had designs on the lady in question. 

But the best laid plans sometimes fail, and Mr. Quagley was a 
striking instance of the truth of this novel maxim; for one fine 
afternoon, after having been uncommonly merry, and having, as he 
metaphorically remarked, oiled the wheels of life’s locomotive with 
a slight sling or two, he gradually retired into what he called a 
‘ brown study,’ a peculiar state of mind and body into which he was 
in the habit of relapsing after indulging the unctuous process just 
mentioned, and reposing his body on a chair and his head in a 
comer, he soon became merged in a profound calm. The usual 
hour for his leaving his study having passed, it struck the stunted 
marker that it was both longer and browner than common. On 
attempting to awaken him, however, he discovered that his studies 
were ended for ever, and that life’s locomotive had burst its boiler, 
and got off the track. 

The establishment was broken up and the table sold; the * Retreat ’ 
disappeared, and the poor marker, after sauntering about the streets 
for several days with his hands in his pockets, whistling a careless 
tune with a heavy heart, betook himself to selling newspapers, an 
avocation in which he acquired great distinction by the ease of his 
manners and the harmonious fluency with which the names of a 
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dozen or twenty journals flowed from his lips, without his missing a 
syllable or catching a breath. Having accumulated a small capital 
in this profession, and being of an ambitious turn, he gave it the 
go-by, and is at present a sub-editor to a leading journal in this city. 

Mrs. Dow, on recovering from her fainting-fit at the surrogate’s 
office, retreated to her house in deep wrath; and having spent 
an hour in tearing her hair and gnashing her teeth — which, the 
former being a wig and the latter false, and originally reared in the 
mouth of a negro who had died of the small-pox, was not accom¬ 
panied by any great bodily inconvenience — she retired to her own 
room, opened a small box, and without word or comment other than 
a spasmodic effort at swallowing an imaginary potato which rose 
in her throat, committed a large package of letters to the flames. 
She then went down stairs and rang the parlor-bell. 

4 Aaron, do you know of the affront which has been put on me ? * 
said she, in a subdued tone, as the man-servant thrust his head in 
the door, and then walked deliberately to the middle of the room 
and stopped. 

4 I do,’ said Aaron. 

4 How shall I be revenged ? I shall die if I aint’ 

4 Marry some one else.’ 

-Who?’ 

4 Me ! * replied Aaron. 

The perspiration gushed in large drops on Aaron’s forehead as he 
littered this bold piece of advice, and he looked apprehensively 
toward the door; but it was received with more favor than he had 
anticipated; and but a very short time had elapsed before the man- 
servant had actually kissed the widow, a performance which he 
might have repeated, had not the lady suggested that she was in a 
state of high excitement, which proceedings of that nature tended 
rather to increase than diminish, and begged him to consider how 
recently her feelings had been lacerated by the most barbarous of 
men. Aaron took the hint; but he nevertheless urged his suit with 
such warmth and success that Mrs. Dow consented to change her 
state that very day. Before night the ceremony was performed, 
and instead of supping in the kitchen, Aaron took his tea in the 
parlor; the red-haired cook with prominent teeth officiating as 
waiter, that situation being resolutely declared by Aaron to be 
vacant, in defiance of the entreaties of his wife, who begged him 
to perform the duties but for that single night. But Aaron was so 
obstinately astonished that his lady could even think of employing 
him in such menial occupations, that she yielded the point; and 
the red-haired cook was called from the regions below to attend in 
his place. 

Phillips yet lives; still the same generous fellow that he ever 
was, with a hand and heart always open to the voice of suffering. 
Many a spirit which was weary and heavy laden lias been light¬ 
ened by his kindness; many a sad eye has learned to glow with 
pleasure at the sight of him. Though his means are scanty he 
never makes that a plea for turning a deaf ear to the cry of distress; 
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and his ready aid has often sustained those whom misfortune had 
driven to the verge of despair, and rescued those whom want had 
kept balancing between hunger and crime. Although his connec¬ 
tion with this story has been a painful one, let us hope that there 
may still be pleasant dreams in store for him, and that he may yet 
meet with instances where a wife’s love was rewarded, and where 
a husband knew how to appreciate that best gift in life. 


A few words respecting himself and his friends, and John Quod 
will lay aside his pen. 

I had not proceeded far in the preceding narrative, when letter 
after letter dropped in, until my number' of correspondents was so 
numerous that being somewhat slow of thought and by no means a 
ready writer, I found the answering of them no slight task. At 
that period I broke off all public notice of them, and addressed 
myself more particularly to the continuation of my story. 

Not long after this, while sitting in my room, with my dog asleep 
at my feet, I heard a sharp knock at the door; and before I could 
reply to it, a stout man fashionably dressed and carrying a thick 
stick under his arm entered, accompanied by an iron-gray bull-dog 
of the most unprepossessing countenance. The gentleman held 
the door open until the dog was in the room, then walked up to me, 
slapped me somewhat roughly on my left shoulder, which is a little 
rheumatic, and introduced himself as Mr. Snagg, and his com¬ 
panion as a great-grandson of that invaluable dog Slaughter, whose 
loss he should ever deplore, and respecting whom he had written to 
me. I could not but give a cordial reception to one who had 
evinced so much good feeling toward me, and I requested him to 
be seated. He seemed particularly proud of his dog, and dwelt on 
his prowess with great satisfaction. By way of showing his 
unbounded confidence in his abilities, he offered to bet fifty dollars 
that he would set him on my dog, who had judiciously retreated 
under a distant chair, and that in three minutes by the watch he 
would ‘ rip him all to smash/ I declined the proposition, at the 
same time admitting the appearance of great talent of that peculiar 
description which was stamped upon the countenance of his dog. 
This seemed to satisfy him, and the conversation took a general 
turn. 

From that time he became a daily visiter at my rooms, kindly 
volunteering his opinion through the whole of the preceding narra¬ 
tive, and criticising it with a most friendly freedom and diffuseness. 
It is owing to him however that I have been able to pursue my 
avocations without molestation, for not a few of the various commu¬ 
nications received by me were of an unfriendly character. Some 
persons wanted to know whether my descriptions were personal; 
whether they referred to them and theirs; and one gentleman 
swore that if Mrs. Dow was meant for his aunt, who died in the 
Havana in the year ’16, he’d make me smell thunder; a perfume 
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which, from his tone and manner of offering it, I presume must be 
very disagreeable. 

The answering of these letters, and adjusting all difficulties arising 
from them, Mr. Snagg kindly took upon himself; and though I am 
ignorant of his mode of compromising them, it certainly was most 
effectual, as I was never troubled with a second communication 
from any of those whom he visited. Once in particular I received 
a note which concluded with the rather hostile hint that ‘the 
skin of a cow was not unfrequently used for other purposes than 
that of shoe-leather.* Being an elderly man and somewhat timor¬ 
ous, this letter agitated me not a little; but Mr. Snagg, with his 
usual friendly freedom, having taken it from my hand and perused 
it from beginning to end, begged me to make myself perfectly easy, 
as he would settle the difficulty at once. Putting on his hat he 
forthwith proceeded to the residence of the writer, accompanied by 
his dog. What occurred there I never knew; but I observed on 
Mr. Snagg’s return that his face was slightly discolored in the 
neighborhood of the left eye, and that his dog amused himself 
during the whole of that afternoon by shaking violently the skirt of 
a coat which he brought with him in his mouth, and which certainly 
did not belong to the coat of Mr. Snagg. I am happy to add that 
I received no farther communication from the gentleman in question. 

Another person to whom I am under no slight obligation is the 
constable from whom, as I have mentioned before, I learnt many of 
the facts of my tale. He has looked over my ms. with great care, 
at times suggesting alterations and adding new matter, which once 
or twice I feared might have been borrowed from the regions of 
romance. But he so pertinaciously maintained his own accuracy, 
talking warmly of his honor, and swearing to his own veracity with 
such vehemence, that I felt to doubt longer would be doing him a 
great injustice. 

So far all had gone well; but there are clouds even in a sunny 
sky; and a heavy shadow seemed to fall upon me one day, when 
the little boy who had so often nestled in my arms, and made 
my room merry with his voice, informed me that his parents intended 
to quit the city, and that he had come to take his leave. It was a 
sad hour for me; but he went off, and the last I saw of him was 
when he stopped on turning a comer and waved his hand to me 
as I leaned out of my window to look after him. It grew dark 
while I was leaning out of that window, but he did not return; 
and I closed the sash and sat down in my room with a heavier heart 
than I had known for years. 

As I take a warm interest in every thing about me, I have met 
with another source of trouble in the person of my dog. I know 
not how it occurred, but one day he left me in high dudgeon at a 
fancied insult, and I am much afraid that in an unguarded moment, 
and under the influence of ill humor, he ventured to interfere in 
some vulgar brawl in which he had no concern; for that night he 
returned to my room with his tail cut off He has never been the 
same dog from that hour ; and although with the philosophy peculiar 
vol. xx. 34 
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to his character he endeavors to bear up against his loss, it evidently 
affects his spirits. I once observed him in sad contemplation of a 
large wood-cut illustrative of the fox that had lost his tail, but it did 
not appear to comfort him, for after pondering over it for some time, 
he shook his head in a manner indicating that it was all nonsense, 
and walked gloomily over to my house. I think I may safely say 
that in all respects, except the regularity with which he comes to 
his meals, and the rapidity with which he swallows them, he is an 
altered animal. 

And now in reply to a question as to the legal accuracy of this 
story, I must add, that it is sufficiently accurate for all purposes, and 
to any thing more I did not aspire : for in the matter of Wills I have 
had but little experience, and never in the course of my practice did I 
come in contact with an entire live surrogate. Transient glimpses 
of that ominous magistrate, who was always associated in my mind 
with the undertaker, the sexton, and the grave-digger, as others 
entered his office, were all that I ever had. The shelves with 
their heavy volumes were unexplored by me, and the clerk with a 
frizzled wig never had his reveries disturbed by my footstep. The 
reason is plain ; when at the bar I had but one client, a ragged out- 
at-elbows fellow, who lived by his wits, and died many years since, 
leaving few except me to grieve for him, (for he was a friend as 
well as a client,) and nothing but debts behind him; a species of 
property which, although very liberally diffused throughout society, I 
have generally discovered that no one seems anxious to administer on. 
He was never litigious. He permitted those of his creditors who chose 
to do so, to get judgments against him, without opposition ; and 
although in the heat of my legal fervor I hinted to him of the delay 
which he might obtain by my assistance, he merely said : ‘ No, no; 
poor devils ! let them get a judgment, if it’s any comfort to them, 
for they are not likely to get any thing else.’ He was a true 
prophet; for he died as he had lived—penniless; and the cost of 
his funeral came out of my pocket. 

But I am growing garrulous, and it is time that I should break 
off, and say that single sad word, * Farewell! ’ It is a heavy word 
for all to utter; but more particularly for the aged ; and I must con¬ 
fess myself loath to end a companionship which I hope has grown 
up between us during the long months of a whole year; for I fancied 
that I had established an intimacy with my readers; and that while 
I was at work in my solitary room, a feeling of kindness toward me 
might he hid in some out-of-the-way comer of their hearts, and that 
their thoughts would sometimes wander off to my dim chamber and its 
time-worn occupant. These were pleasant fancies; and even if I 
deceived myself by entertaining them, still they served to cheer me 
on in the early part of this long-spun tale ; to make me sad as I 
saw it drawing to a close; and to render it no light task to say to 
those who have patiently followed me through, ‘ Farewell!’ It is 
a matter of much uncertainty whether we shall ever meet again; 
for my blood is running slowly, my limbs are trembling, and ere 
long this heart may be cold, and John Quod be only a name. 
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THE HIGHWAY OF GENIUS. 


BT A N * W CONTRIBUTOR. 


Silent, beneath the overhanging sky, 

I stand in solitude sublime ; 

I see the train of great ones passing by — 

The meutal monarchs of our time. 

I see their white robes sweeping on the ground, 
Th’ unspotted royal robes of fame ; 

I see their brows w’ith crowns of glory bound, 
That shine as’t were with heavenly flame. 

Onward they go, with thoughts turned far above 
The airy home of yonder cloud, 

And mid the common ranks of men they move 
Like giants in a pigmy crow’d. 

Some young and vigorous; others in whom years 
And care have worn away their powers; 

But in their histories all, this truth appears — 
The path to fame is not a path of flowers. 

Proud boy! that at the sunrise of thy life 
Dreamest of glory day and night, 

Fear not to brave the peril and the strife — 

Be not disheartened at this sight. 

Strive boldly, and thou too wilt learn, at will, 

To use this wondrous power divine, 

To lay thy hand on human hearts, until 
They beat in unison with thine. 

Aim. eagle-like, no lower than the sun ! 

Shut out the world of vulgar sense; 

Cherish no hope but Truth’s, till life is done, 

No fears, save of Omnipotence. 

But let thy young mind's aims be brought 
Boldly to emulate, fair youth, 

These conquerors in the battle-field of Thought, 
Wielding the weapons Hope and Truth. 

Life gives the oil unto the lamp of mind; 

Hope lends the heat the flame to raise; 

Fame gives the light to show it to mankind, 
Death shuts its image from our gaze ! 

Act, that thy Life from blemish may be free, 

Thy Hope above an earthly crown; 

Then shall thy Fame give light that all may see, 
Thy Death add strength to thy renown. 
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THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


FEOM TOIC OIRUAN Or BIRSIR. 


Tell me, fair daughters of the rough dark Earth! who gave you 
your lovely forms? for truly were ye shaped by delicate fingers. 
What fairy spirits ascend from your sweet chalices? and what 
delight do ye feel when celestial visitants rock to and fro on your 
scented leaves ? Tell me, ye tranquil flowers! how did they divide 
among themselves their joyous office, and nod to each other when 
they spun your delicate tissue, adorned and embroidered it with 
such varied beauty ? 

But ye are silent, lovely children! in the mute joy of your peace¬ 
ful existence. Well, then, the instructive Fable shall teach me 
what your sweet lips will not reveal. 

Of old, while the earth was standing like a naked rock, behold a 
friendly band of nymphs approached its virgin soil, and kindly genii 
were ready to adorn the desolate mass with flowers. In many ways 
did they apportion their pleasing task. Already under the snow and 
in the cold small grass Humility began her modest labors, and wove 
the self-concealing Violet. Hope followed in her shrinking footsteps, 
and filled with liquid coolness the delicate cups of the refreshing 
Hyacinth. When these had so well succeeded, anon there came a 
prouder, gaudier choir of many-colored beauties, and then the Tulip 
raised her head, and the Narcissus gazed around with her languish¬ 
ing eyes. Many other nymphs and goddesses employed themselves 
in their several tasks, and embellished the earth, rejoicing in their 
beautiful creations. And lo ! as the greater part of their works with 
its glory and their delight therein had faded, Venus cried to her 
attendant Graces : ‘ What hinders you, sisters of gladness ? Up ! 
and weave from your charms one mortal conspicuous flower! * 

Down swept they to earth, and Aglai’a, the Grace of Innocence, 
created the Lily; Thalia and Euphrosyne wove with sisterly hand 
the flower of joy and love, the virgin Rose. Many flowers of the 
field and garden were envious of each other; but the Lily and Bose 
envied none, and were envied of all. Sisterly bloom they together 
in the same field of Flora, ever heightening each other’s beauty; 
for sisterly graces have, undivided, fashioned their peerless charms. 
On thy cheeks also, O maiden! bloom lilies and roses, and may 
their graces, innocence, joy and love, united and inseparable, smile 
ever there! 

NIGHT AND DAY. 

Night and Day disputed with each other respecting preeminence. 
The fiery, brilliant child Day began the controversy. 4 Poor, dark 
mother!’ said he, ‘what hast thou like my sun, like my heaven, like 
my ethereal plains, like my busy, restless life ? What thou hast 
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touched as with the finger of death, I rouse to the sense of a new 
existence; I awaken what thou hast bound fast in languishing 
sleep/ 

4 But does man ever thank thee for thy wild excitement ? * replied 
the modest and veiled Night 1 Must I not quicken what thou 
oppressest with weariness ? And how can I do it, but chiefly through 
forgetfulness of thee ? I, on the contrary, the mother of gods and 
men, take all that I have created with its grateful contentment into 
my peaceful bosom. No sooner does it touch the hem of my dark¬ 
ling vesture than it forgets thy delusion, and gently droops its weary 
head. Then do I elevate, then nourish the tranquillized soul with 
celestial dews. To the eye that dared not look heavenward through 
thy dazzling beams, I, the veiled Night, reveal an innumerable mul¬ 
titude of suns, innumerable forms, new hopes and new stars/ 

While she yet spake, the babbling Day touched the border of her 
robe, and sank himself in her infolding bosom. But the solemn 
Night sat throned in her starry mantle and her crown of stars, and 
watched with ever-peaceful countenance over the slumbers of all. 

THE BOSE. 

* All the flowers around me I see wither and die, and yet man 
ever calls me the fading, the transitory Rose. Ungrateful man! Do 
I not make my brief existence sufficiently agreeable to you ? Ay, 
even after my death do I furnish you store of sweet perfumes; 
medicines and ointments full of relief and strengthening. And yet 
do I ever hear you sing and say: 4 Ah ! the fading, the light-falling 
Rose!* 

Thus complained the Queen of the Flowers on her envied throne, 
haply already in the first sensation of her declining beauty. The 
maiden who was standing near heard her, and thus made answer: 

4 Be not offended with us, sweet little one ! Call not ingratitude 
what is a higher love, the earnest wish of a tender affection. All 
the flowers around us we see fade and die, and deem this their des¬ 
tiny ; but thee, their queen, thee alone do we wish and esteem wor¬ 
thy immortality. And when we find ourselves deceived in our 
expectation, ah! leave us the complaint wherewith we lament our 
own fate in thine! All the loveliness, youth and joy of our exist¬ 
ence we liken unto thee; and when these fade like thyself, then 
do we ever sing and say: ‘ Ah ! the fading, the light-falhng Rose ! * 

AURORA. 

Aurora complained among the gods, that she who was so much 
praised by men was so little beloved and courted by them; and 
least of all by those who most celebrated and extolled her. 4 Mourn 
not thy destiny/ said the Goddess of Wisdom ; 4 is it otherwise with 
me ? And then/ she proceeded, 1 consider those who slight thee, 
and for what rivals thou art neglected. Observe as thou passest by 
how they lie mouldering soul and body in the arms of intoxicating 
Sleep. Ay, hast thou not friends and worshippers enough ? The 
whole universe praises thee; all the flowers awake and robe them- 
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selves with thy purple splendors in new bridal beauty. The choir 
of birds welcomes thee; each warbler meditates new melodies to 
greet and gladden thy quick-fleeing presence. The industrious hus¬ 
bandman, the toilful sage slight thee not; but drink from the cup thou 
profferest, health and vigor, rest and life: twofold is their delight, 
that they enjoy thee undisturbed, uninterrupted by yon babbling 
band of slumbering idiots. Dost thou regard it as no felicity to be 
loved and enjoyed unprofanedly ? To be honored with the love of 
gods and men is indeed the highest felicity ! ’ 

Aurora blushed at her inconsiderate complaint, and was grateful 
for her exalted destiny. And may each fair one desire a like for¬ 
tune for her own, who resembles thee, bright Goddess! in purity and 
innocence ! w . P . P . 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OP A FRIEND. 


’ Fhiswd after friend departs : 

Who hath not lost a Iri.-uJ? 
There is n.i union here of hearts 
That finds not here an ond.‘ 


Another ! yet another! O stem Death ! 

When will tny darts be spent ? I little deemed 
Ere the new yeaT had run a few brief sands, 

That thou would’st number mid the silent train 
That crowd thy shadowy halls, One that did bask 
(E’en as a flower beneath a cloudless sky) 

In Love’s pure atmosphere ; whose happy path 
Seemed paved with sunbeams, and who late had twined 
The clasping tendrils of affections strong 
Round a supporting stem— I little deemed 
That thou, remorseless as thou art, would'st tear 
That priceless treasure from the widowed arms 
Of her who bore her, and for all her care, 

And patient watchings, and unwearied prayers, 

Give nought in payment, save the soothing balm 
Distilled from that calm faith with which she turned 
Into the darksome valley, and yet more, 

Far more, from the fair record that she left 
To tell the story of her blameless life. 

Oh ! playmate of my childhood ! the best loved 
Mid all that loving hand, how severed now ! 

That met in youth’s fresh season ; the twin mind, 

Yet always brightest found, when side by side 
We scanned the classic page, and sought to break, 
Through many an evening of divided toil, 

The mists that hung o’er knowledge ; the dear friend 
Who trod in close companionship the track 
To Learning’s pleasant fane, when dewy morn 
Unfurled her rosy banner: or at eve, 

Went with me arm-in-arm, with gladsome step 
Toward the calm river’s bank; alas ! alas ! 

How do I grieve to lose thee 1 What though fate 
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Forbade, in after-time, communion close 
As once we loved to hold ; and distance wide 
Made our sweet meetings too like angel-ones, 

But ‘ few and far between yet did we prize 
F.ach other’s friendship less ? Oh ! no — not so : 

By the free gush of pride with which I marked 
Thy beauty and thy grace when last we met, 

And by thy hand’s warm pressure, and the kiss 
Thou gavest me at parting, well I knew 
Thou lov’dst me, even as thou didst at first. 

Friend ! Friend ! the grave hath won thee ! Yet amid 
These tears, that must have way, I joy to feel 
That we may meet again, where Death can plant 
No seeds of bitter sorrow; in a land 
Whose flowers are never fading, and whose Sun, 

Fed from the Fount of Love, knows no decline. 

There , we will walk together as on earth, 

Through the free riches of Redeeming Grace, 

Where parting is no more! Li ARy e. l*s. 

Charleston's. C.) 


EDWARD ALFORD AND IIIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


bt mu At men. or ‘Wilson oonwoutii.’ 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


•Von must live in the country to possess your bodily sensations as well as your mind in tranquil 
control.' . ruK TaN . T PlIcnsaj .- 

1 And who is that over-dressed young man with such a sneer upon 
his lip ? ’ This inquiry was addressed to a pale, fair-haired young 
man in black, by a large red-faced lady in white, violently fanning 
herself as if to proclaim that her rubicundity was occasioned by the 
heat of the room rather than her grossness. 

The reader will recollect the modest youth in the person of Tim¬ 
othy Blossom, who made such a sensation on the commencement- 
day that Edward was graduated. With ail the feelings of a man, 
he still wore upon his face that look of youth which in an adult 
betokens a guileless simplicity of heart. He was now a student of 
divinity ; had already gained some literary distinction, and, though 
he did not know it himself 1 , he stood high in the marriage-market. 

The speaker was Miss Delia Gross; grown fatter, coarser, and 
more anxious for a husband, and more deeply loaded with lace, than 
when we last saw her; an heiress, that is, the daughter of a man 
worth a couple of hundred thousands, and eight sons and daugh¬ 
ters. 

‘ That ? — oh ! it can’t, be ! — yes it is — it must be ! — why, that is 
Edward Alford ! ’ said Timothy; ‘ I heard he was abroad.’ 

It was no wonder that Timothy did not immediately recognize his 
class-mate in the foreign-looking exquisite before him. Alford came 
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home, as per order, and having gained little or nothing from his 
absence, except new clothes and a few French phrases, fell into the 
sad mistake of supposing that the surest evidence he could give of 
great improvement would be to turn up his nose at every thing at 
home. As this was his first appearance in public since his return, 
at a large party in a house he had been accustomed to visit, he had 
taken especial pains to disguise himself as much as possible in a 
London coat and French cravat and vest; and his hair was also 
adjusted in a style not yet caught by the Boston barbers. Hardly 
any of his old acquaintances recognized him ; and for a short hour 
or two he was quite the lion of the party. Some boarding-school 
Misses, making their first appearance, had decided 4 that he must be 
a prince in disguise, or certainly secretary to some ambassador from 
somewhere. He was an extraordinary person; that was beyond 
question — he was so elegantly dressed! 

4 Why ! so it is; and how changed ! * said or rather sighed Miss 
Delia; ‘ what a pity that he is poor now ! * 

‘ Poor ! ’ exclaimed Timothy; ‘ why, his father is as rich as Croesus!’ 

‘ No, but he is smashed! * whispered his companion. 

Timothy did make a wry face at the coarseness of the expression, 
and wondered in his heart when he should learn all the refinements 
of good society. In the mean time the object of remark approached 
the place where they were standing, and addressing the lady, said: 

4 Will Miss Gross allow an old admirer to claim her acquaintance, 

and her hand for the next- Pray what do you call your American 

dances ?' 

Mrs. Gross had been watching with pleasure the advances of Mr. 
Blossom. Her mercenary eye had detected the person of Alford, 
and when she saw him approach her daughter, she forced her way 
thither, and whispered in her ear: 

4 Do n’t dance with him, by no manner of means whatever! His 
father is a bankrupt; he owes us, I dare say, for the very coat he has 
on ; make sure of the parson.’ 

But the lady only smiled sweetly upon her mother, and said: 
4 Yes, Mamma; * and accepted the invitation of Edward. 

4 You do n’t dance, Mr. Blossom ? ’ said Mrs. Gross. 

4 1 never learned, Ma’am/ said Timothy. 

4 It is a great vanity and ’bomination/ continued the mother, think¬ 
ing she must 4 talk good ’ to a man a-going to be a minister. 

4 1 am sorry I can’t agree with you in your opinion, Ma’am ; I have 
always thought dancing an innocent expression of the delight one 
feels in hearing music.’ 

4 Defia is very fond of it, and would dance all the time if she 
could,’ said the mother, doubling. 

4 That shows frivolity of mind, Ma’am; amusements are not the 
business of life,’ said the student. 

4 Here, Mr. Gross/ said the lady to her husband, who had just left 
the whist-table, 4 do you argufy dancing with Mr. Blossom; he says 
it is right and it is “wrong ; he is so learned I can’t talk with him.’ 

Mr. Gross thrust his hands into his side-pockets, more conveniently 
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to hold up his paunch, asked Timothy to dine with him the next 
day, and then stood looking at the dancers, thinking with poignant 
regret of the two-dollar comers he had just lost at whist, and of the 
thirty thousand he had loaned to Mr. Charles Alford. 

If our hero had reasoned a little with himself, he would not have 
felt surprise at the coldness with which he was greeted in society; 
for as soon as curiosity was satisfied as to how he looked, what 
fashion of dress he brought with him from across the Atlantic, and 
some other minor particulars, he was suffered to sink into an insig¬ 
nificance he was unprepared for. Could he have thought that fash¬ 
ionable sbciety lives by unnatural excitements; that it is an arena 
where the rich seek for talent and station with which to unite their 
families; where talent and station seek for wealth to support their 
tastes and their extravagance; that it has no soul, no thought, 
unconnected with self; that its despotism ‘cuts’ a bosom friend as 
readily as a tyrant beheads his subjects ; that it cannot afford to be 
kind or humane or sympathetic, because such feelings would inter¬ 
fere too often with its cold, bloodless enactments, and make too 
large demands upon its ease ; Alford, having no talent, and no longer 
possessing wealth, or the reputation of it, which is much the same 
thing, would wisely have retired from pressing a bargain in a mar¬ 
ket where he had no stock to trade with. 

Let the reader be sure of it, the man who aims at being admitted 
into fashionable life, must have talent or wealth. The talent may 
be a small capital indeed, but held in ready change it must jingle. 
It may be a ready wit, rare taste in dress, an enchanting smile, a 
melodious voice, a knack at elegant deviltry, accompanied with 
great personal beauty. The candidate for these honors may deceive 
his best friend and break the heart of — no matter whom; but he 
must never tell a coarse, obvious lie, or be guilty of a breach of 
etiquette. He may be godless, soulless and selfish, but he must 
not avow his infidelity, nor show his want of sympathy and human¬ 
ity, except to unfashionable people. In short, the aspirant to eclat 
in the fashionable world may be every thing that is bad and base, 

‘ on suspicion; ’ but he must appear to be every thing that is good. 
He must learn to smile, to frown, to laugh and weep, by machinery, 
and be able to appear what he ought to be, and he may be what he 
pleases. 

And yet the Fashionable, with all his faults, his insincerity and 
selfishness, is a far higher character than the low hypocrite who 
trades out his sanctimony, his prayers and conventicle groans, at a 
regular per centage. Infinitely higher is the painted butterfly that 
strives to live his little hour of fun and gayety in factitious life, 
snuffing odors, quaffing the exhilarating gas of love and beauty, 
lulled by sweetest music, fed on choicest dainties, amid every phy¬ 
sical refinement, and only wanting a noble object to be really a 
beautiful life, than the coarse pretender to piety, who instead of 
deceiving men thinks he deceives his God. No cause has the small 
trader in penny virtues, church-membership, and ever so long a face, 
to hug himself upon a superiority to those other hypocrites we have 
vol, xx. 35 
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alluded to, many of whom at last do find, afler the farce is over, 
that they trujy have hearts of flesh ; and who never aimed at any 
thing more than a little innocent amusement. Not half so earnest 
are these latter in their sin; more easy will be their reformation, 
more gracious their forgiveness. 

Previous to Edward’s return, Mr. Charles Alford had retired to his 
country-seat at Braintree. The town-house had been sold, the ele¬ 
gant furniture of which was knocked off at an immense sacrifice. 
The family were now living in the enjoyment of every comfort, in 
a manner which the laborer and cottager esteem almost regal; and 
yet they had the commiseration of their friends, and Mr. Charles 
Alford was a broken-hearted man. 

By a wise provision of her father, Mrs. Alford had a life-estate in 
the farm and property in Braintree; and the creditors of the hus¬ 
band could not lay their clutches upon it. This saved the family 
from starvation. Reduced to the absolute comforts of life, and what 
many would call elegances, with enough for all rational desires, the 
husband pined slowly away under reverses which, if improved, 
would have made him a true man ; and in a few months he sunk in 
a rapid decline. 

Edward did not feel his father’s death very deeply, because he 
had never been admitted to his confidence, and the father and son 
were strangers to each other’s feelings. The son received support 
from the father as a matter of course; in the spirit in which it was 
bestowed. The difficulties under which of late years he had been 
laboring had made him more reserved than ever; and it must be 
confessed that his death was more regretted because it threw him 
upon his own resources than because it deprived him of a father. 

Looney was by far a deeper mourner at the grave of his master 
than the son; for to him Mr. Alford had been, in former days, very 
kind; and the faithful fellow was bound to him by a sense of obli¬ 
gation. Beside, he had often been reproved.by his master, and 
received from him advice and counsel, which the father would have 
hesitated about bestowing upon his son, however much needed, as 
derogatory to his character as a gentleman. Hence it was that 
Looney really loved his master; for it is true kindness and justice 
that binds us one to another, even though that kindness and justice 
may be reproof and severity. The child loves more the parent or 
teacher that corrects him, than the careless attention of him who 
overlooks his faults to avoid the trouble of correcting them. 

After the excitement of the funeral of his father was over, for 
Nature kindly imposes certain duties upon us in the hour of bereave¬ 
ment, as if to occupy our minds and wean them from the first pangs 
of grief, Edward felt for the first time in his life that he had no one 
to depend upon but himself. He was walking alone in the garden, 
whither he had gone for reflection ; and bitter were the reproaches 
he heaped upon himself, as he saw at a glance how fruitlessly his 
youth had been wasted. The necessity of self-reliance enabled 
him to see in a moment the full extent of all his errors; as a cliild 
left to stand alone in its first efforts to walk uses all its muscular 
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strength, and seems to understand that there is no hope of aid. As 
his desolate and painful condition was revealed to him, he heard 
voices in a neighboring walk, and could not avoid overhearing the 
following remarks from Looney, who was lamenting with Betty the 
maid over the family misfortunes : 

4 Yes, the master is dead, indeed, Betty/ said Looney, who now 
under the influence of real grief, spoke in language much more cor¬ 
rect than is common to persons of limited education; for it was 
only when playing a part and making pretensions that he ran into 
the inflated style; ‘ and a kind master he was. We could better 
have spared the young man/ 

4 What! Master Edward? Oh Looney! have him die?' exclaimed 
the maid. 

* Will you be a reasonable girl, and pay attention to the sense of 
it, Betty? A great deal better for him and us and the lady! What 
use is he to any body ? * 

4 But he is so young and so handsome ! 9 

4 So much the worse for him; his beauty will make him protid, 
and think he is too fine to earn an honest livelihood. If he was 
plain and strong, it would be the better for him; as it is, he will 
either have to shoot himself or turn play-actor! ’ 

4 What a wretch you must think him to be ! Well, if he is going 
to do that, sure it will break his mother’s heart, and be a disgrace to 
the whole of us/ 

4 I did n’t say he was; but if I did, I do now say he might be 
much worse than an actor/ rejoined Looney, whose reading had 
given him a more elevated notion of the stage; ‘ a cousin of my 
own is now upon the boards in New-York, in the office of scene- 
shifter, and a prettier and better-behaved actor they havn’t got 
among them: but it is wrong, Betty, to talk about such things after 
such a solemn ceremony/ 

4 I didn’t begin it/ said Betty, as the subject of their conversation 
was seen by them to leave the garden. And this casual talk of the 
servants assisted Edward, as he sought solitude, in coming to a right 
estimate of himself. 

4 But what shall I do ? * repeatedly asked the young man of him¬ 
self. His first thought was to apply to some of the mercantile 
friends of his father for a loan of money, to enable him to study a 
profession; but fortunately for him he did not attempt so desperate 
a scheme. The stage certainly did present itself to his mind, and 
we question not but most ambitious youth of both sexes have had 
the thought at some period of their passage to maturity. Mrs. 
Alford however persuaded him to take no immediate steps, but in 
the mean time to give his attention to the interests of the farm on 
which they were living, and learn what he could of the manner of 
cultivating the land. 

The few months immediately after his father’s death were spent 
in this way with his mother. Edward took entire charge of the 
garden; was lip early and worked diligently through the day, and 
now began to enjoy that pleasure which results from having an 
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object. He read books upon gardening, and really became inter¬ 
ested in tending and weeding those roots he had planted with his 
own hands. He had a kind of paternal interest in them; and won¬ 
dered he had never taken notice of such things before. Under this 
out-o’-door employment his health improved, his interest in the com¬ 
mon grew daily, his thoughts were healthy and peaceful, and he 
found that those books he once thought dull and dry were deeply 
interesting to him. His mind seemed to grow in strength even 
faster than his body; and he felt the possession of intellect and 
power of thought, a capacity to detect fallacy, and a certain inex¬ 
pressible delight in seeing the truth of a subject — all of which 
made the world a new world to him. 

It would not be true to say that Edward was glad for his loss of 
fortune, but it may be honestly stated that he was happier than he 
had ever been before; that he experienced a new birth within him 
of faculties and powers which, but for necessity, might have lain 
dormant for ever. And it may be said that as he began to appre¬ 
hend the true life, his former conventional habits were viewed with 
more and more disgust, and he would not have returned to them if 
he could. 

• And so you are really taking hold yourself? ’ said an honest 
farmer to him, looking over the fence of the garden as Edward was 
at work. 

1 Oh, yes, Mr. Farrar, and I find it very pleasant/ 

* You do n’t know, Mr. Alford,’ said the farmer, 1 how good it makes 
us feel, us farmers, to see you gentlemen work. It seems as if you 
had a feller-feeling with us, and did n’t despise us; it looks nat’ral 
too, somehow, to see a man working on his own land.* 

4 I enjoy it very much, I assure you,’ said Edward. 

4 1 guess you do ; It agrees with you; you are looking better, more 
wholesome, than you used to in your father’s life-time. The people 
in the village all talk about it, and say they hope you will five with 
us, so they can have a representative to do his share of the talking 
in the Gin’ral Court; for now those Boston lawyers do all the 
speechifying, and Braintree might about as well have no represen¬ 
tative at all. You see we want an edicated man to argue for us, for it 
can’t be denied that larning puts it in the power of a man to use his 
nat’ral sense to the best advantage, though he may have good nat’ral 
sense without it. It’s got into my head that laming is like playing 
with those things the fencing-masters use, that come along here to 
teach self-defence; it don’t add to the strength, but a little fellow 
that knows how can whip it right through, a Goliah in less than no 
time, and he ’ll never know what hurt him.’ 

4 1 can’t say but you have the right notion, Mr. Farrar.’ 

‘ I guess I have, for I ’ve studied about it a long time; and, you 
see, the churches found it out, for now they are all for having an 
edicated ministry, though they used to say it was all inspiration, and 
that a minister was better off without larning. I told brother Bent 
in our conference, years ago, that the Methodists would never get 
ahead until they had better schools; and see how they grow now! * 
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‘ You forget, Mr. Farrar, that the earliest preachers were unlearned 
fishermen/ said Edward, who was interested in the earnestness of 
his visiter. 

‘ No I do n’t/ replied the farmer, 1 for brother Bent said the same 
thing, and they all do; but I told him that there was n’t a college 
in the country that could teach a man as Christ taught his disciples. 
He edicated his own teachers, Mr. Alford; so you see I'm for an 
edicated ministry and an edicated Gin’ral Court.’ 

‘ I agree with you entirely, Mr. Farrar; and I think a man can’t 
have too much education, of the right kind/ 

1 There’s to be a town-meeting this evening, Mr. Alford, to see 
about dividing our school-district; I hope you '11 come down, as you 
have come to live among us/ 

* Thank you; I shall be very glad to meet the town’s-people, and 
will be there/ 

‘ I take it you are in favor of giving the young folks room to grow 
in as well as your plants, which I see you do n’t crowd too close.’ 

* Certainly,’ said Edward. 

‘ Well, then, when I tell you there ’s more than eighty boys and 
gals stowed into our little school-house yender, I guess you ’ll be for 
dividing the district ? ’ 

* By all means,’ said Edward; and Mr. Farrar took his leave, hav¬ 
ing secured a vote in behalf of giving children as much room for 
study as the farmer gives his pigs for growing in. 

‘ I ’ll tell you what,’ said Mr. Farrar to a neighbor he overtook on 
his way home, 1 that young Alford will be twice the man his father 
was, after all his spoiling, if he only sticks to it as he has begun.’ 


CHATTER THIRTEENTH. 


-' Art divine. 

Hath made the body tutor to the soul.' Nioot Tnoroitia. 

The time was when the mechanical trades gave men rank in 
society. The worker in gold and iron was the rich man of the 
realm. But commerce opened a readier avenue to wealth; and 
the disputes which ensued from a more complicated business also 
made the lawyer rich ; and the luxury consequent upon increase of 
wealth gave employment to the physician. The useful arts giving 
a slow but sure support, became comparatively insignificant to 
the quick and exciting employments of commerce. But another 
advantage ensued to commerce from the superior knowledge of the 
world they acquired who were engaged in it, while the artisan, 
confined to his work-shop at a time when books were rare, acquired 
but little information beyond his narrow circle. The ease gained 
by intercourse with the world, richer apparel and more luxurious 
living, all tended to degrade manual labor in the eyes of men to a 
low r er rank than those pursuits which purchased for their followers 
such rewards. 
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The mechanic submitted to this revolution in public sentiment; 
borne down by a tide of ostentation and assumption. By degrees 
he lost his pride of rank; he neglected to cultivate even the small 
advantages he had, while those who were riding over him, added 
learning, elegance of exterior, and often high refinement to the 
golden harvests they were accumulating by trade. At last he 
became the serf of the soil; and they who were once the com¬ 
panions of kings ventured not to stand covered in the presence of a 
petty nobleman. 

Since the time of the American revolution the mechanic has 
been gradually bettering his condition. And now he only wants 
education to place him in that position to which he is entitled. If 
our farmers and mechanics would join to their labor temperance , and 
to their temperance knowledge , it would soon be decided what class 
of men are entitled to influence and power. But no scheme of 
government can give men equality. The laborer must not hope for 
reward because he is a laborer. He must be this, and more. He 
must be intelligent, educated, moral, religious and refined ; and then 
he will be a true man. No party, no class of representatives, no 
junto, can raise the working classes in the scale of society. You 
can neither legislate a man into virtue nor vice. You cannot legis¬ 
late a class up or down. Their salvation must come from them¬ 
selves. It is an inward revolution that is needed, not an outward. 
The mind of the laborer must be cultivated, and then it will be 
proved what moral and intellectual fruits can proceed from that 
wise law of nature which demands of man alone, of all creation, 
that he should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

It was a novel plan of getting education pursued by the young 
black-smith, and subjected him to a notoriety for singularity which 
he would gladly have dispensed with; still, as we have before said, 
he was prepared for the difficulties and inconveniences in his way, 
and showed here that manly determination which had characterized 
him thus far in his life. 

For the first two years of his college life he held but little inter¬ 
course with his fellow-students. They were all too young and 
unthinking to have any opinion worth noticing, about his course; 
but as their minds began to grow with years and the effect of col¬ 
lege studies, many of them sought his acquaintance, and expressed 
the admiration with which he had inspired them for his heroical 
project of self-improvement. It was at this point of time that Tom 
Towley began to taste the happiness of refined intellectual life. 
The men with whom he associated were the best minds in the 
college; for the showy, the proud, the superficial and fashionable 
youth avoided him of course. His friends were true friends, and 
those with whom he met were drawn to him by love and not 
accident. 

It was during the third year of his career in college that, by the 
information he had acquired in science, particularly in chemistry, 
he made an improvement in some part of his trade, which pur¬ 
chased for him great reputation as a practical man, and put several 
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hundred dollars in his pocket. This gave him more leisure to cul¬ 
tivate his mind; and he found that mere manual labor was waste 
of time, when there were fields of action even in the mechanical 
trades, that asked for study and invention. 

And now it was that Tom realized the maxim he had often 
heard, that ‘ Knowledge is Power/ and he began to discover also 
that knowledge pays its way in dollars and cents. Our working hero 
found that by what he had already acquired he could support him¬ 
self, as a mechanic too, without ever putting on the apron again. 
A few weeks close study however, without his usual exercise in the 
shop, convinced him that the health of his mind and the best use of 
his intellect depended upon daily labor; and he was forced as a 
matter of health to resume the hammer at the anvil. 

And nearly as great a change had in the mean time taken place 
in Mary as in her lover. Her figure was fully expanded into 
womanly grace; her eye glowed with hope and love; her cheek 
had that changeful coloring which shows that the heart and mind 
are active within. Her beauty was the admiration of every one; 
but this was by no means the best of her. For she too had waked 
to a new life and new affections; and that love which at first was a 
girlish preference had now become a deep, pervading principle of 
her nature, filling her with serious joy, and giving dignity and tone 
to all her words and actions. Dress had lost for her that interest it 
has for those who cultivate it because the mind must have some¬ 
thing to do; those unfortunate females who expend an amount of 
taste, skill, labor and money upon their perishable bodies which if 
bestowed upon the mind would never be lost; and all because 
woman is not educated to think she has any very important influ¬ 
ence out of her domestic circle. We do not mean to say that Mary 
neglected her person; but she was always so attired that one 
never thought of her dress at all; neither did she herself. And if 
we may state a rule for propriety in dress, it is, that they are well 
dressed who never attract attention either by the carelessness or 
extreme nicety of their apparel. 

And Mary may be pardoned if at the college exhibition which 
took place at the beginning of the last year of Tom’s college 
course, when he had the English oration, she felt a glow of pride 
as he mounted the stage to speak. She felt sure he would acquit 
himself well, though it was his first appearance in public as a 
scholar; and her hopes were not disappointed. Robert Nailer and 
his daughter had gone early to University Hall, and as the crowd 
increased, found themselves surrounded by gay and richly-attired 
people, who mistook him and Mary for people of great distinction, 
so assured and easy was his manner as he gazed in the faces of 
those about him, not at all aware of what he was doing, for his 
mind was full of Tom and his oration ; another remarkable instance 
of the principle that extremes meet; for Robert, who would not 
have been guilty of an uncivil act for his right hand, was uncon¬ 
sciously, from ignorance, doing precisely what the most conscious 
and impudent do on purpose to show their indifference to others. 
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The old fellow sat out the Latin and Greek dialogues with 
tolerable patience. Ever and anon turning to his daughter, he would 
inquire : ‘ What’s that, Mary ? ’ * Latin, father.’ ‘ And what’s 

that ? ’ ‘ That is Greek/ perhaps she would reply, as the different 

parts proceeded. 

* Is it? Well, I dare say it is all very fine to the President,’ said 
Robert; ‘ but Mary, what does the Governor wear such an out¬ 
landish cap for ? * 

* It is the custom, father.’ 

‘ Ah, well, if it is the custom, of course he must. Customs are 
sacred. All trades have their tricks. Now I suppose that cap and 
gown are very necessary to keep the thoughts right and straight; 
just as I never can work to advantage without my apron on. I 
wonder if Tom will have on a gown when he takes his turn ? ’ 

‘Hush, father! — there he comes!’ said Mary, as the black¬ 
smith-student made his appearance at the door. 

The occasion it is true was a college-exhibition, but our hero felt 
he had real work to do. He had prepared himself to address his 
fellow men, and it was no show or pageant in which he was 
engaged. He had chosen his theme, one dearest to his heart, and 
on which he could speak from experience — the * Value of Know¬ 
ledge;’ and in a clear manner he attempted to show that this 
view had not been recognized by the people of the country; that 
knowledge had been sought from feelings of ambition, taste, fashion, 
convenience and necessity, but not enough as a good investment of 
money *, that not yet was it put upon the true ground of value. But 
let it not be supposed he was insensible to the happiness it confers, 
the refinement it fosters, the humanity it warms into life; all this 
was properly touched: but his main topic was the one we have 
mentioned. Frequently was he interrupted by rounds of applause; 
and when he retired from the stage, Robert, no longer able to con¬ 
tain himself, rose suddenly upon his feet and exclaimed, ‘ You’ve 
clinched the nail this time, my boy! ’ And then, recalled to himself 
by the laughter and staring about him, and Mary’s ‘ Dear father! 
pray be seated! ’ he would have asked pardon of the President 
and the audience, while the tears of pleasure stood in his eyes; but 
some new speaker soon covered the disgrace he thought he had 
incurred. 

After this fine effort, the growth of Tom was rapid, if not to the 
first, yet to a very high place in his class. Still he valued it most 
because it gave influence to his views, which were new and neces¬ 
sarily unpopular with the mass of students, many of whom were 
getting an education, that is, a degree, to escape labor. But now 
his society was sought by many not belonging to the college, and his 
fame grew daily as a remarkable man. Now that he had a prospect 
of being distinguished, the ladies called upon his ‘ intended; ’ and 
at the time Mary was quite independent of polite attentions, all 
seem anxious to shower them upon her. Robert’s shop too became 
quite a curiosity to people who rode out from the city; and ladies 
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and gentlemen often stretched their necks out of coach-windows to 
see what might be seen in any village in New-England. 

Still, as Robert and Tom, and Mary too, were human, the atten¬ 
tions and the curiosity of passers-by did not make them unhappy; 
and the wonder is that they had so little effect any way upon them. 
Their lives passed on much as before, in that regular round of labor 
and rest; both adorned and sweetened by those delights which 
cultivation of mind adds even to hours of sleep, in richer dreams, 
until the time when the student was graduated with honor, having 
achieved his own education by the labor of his hands. 


LINES 

ON THE STATUE OF WASHINGTON AT THE CAPITOL. 


BY 8. D. DAKIN. 


Marmoreal image of the mighty Dead, 

Struck by the sculptor from the shapeless stone! 

E’en as thy genius, ere from earth it fled, 

From unformed masses, vassals of a throne, 
Struck a free nation forth! 

Be thou upon the troublous sea of state 

The calm firm rock that stays the tide of wrong; 

Break at thy feet the surge of rough debate, 

And round thy brow if clouds of faction throng, 
Disperse them with its light. 

If Vandal hands should e’er assail again 
The sacred walls that Freedom loves so well, 

Be thou a Presence shall their rage restrain, 

As when upon a lashed sea’s angry swell 
A gentle Saviour trod 1 

And as, when living, thou ’dst the strength sublime 
To rule the loftiest passions of the soul, 

And guide the restless spirits of the time 
By moderate counsels and by self-control, 
Inspiring faith in thee: 

If e’er rude party strife or private broils 
Distract tne land and desolate the hearth, 

The country’s good loved less than victor’s spoils, 
And selfish aims preferred to patriot worth, 

Warn them with marble lips ! 

And may the freedom thou hast given this clime, 
Grow like a glacier on its mountain sides 

And down its vales, which, through all future time, 
The sun may gild but melt not as it glides, 

Bright with the smiles of Heaven! 

VOL. XX 36 
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THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA IN 177G. 


fit CMBIBON CROMOli 


We are indebted for the valuable tables which ensue, to the pen 
of an old and highly respectable citizen, Clarkson Crolius, 
Esquire, formerly Speaker of the House of Assembly, Alderman of 
the city, etc.; a gentleman to whom the public have been frequently 
indebted for records of important events connected with the ‘ times 
that tried men’s souls.* This account of the number of British 
troops in the United States, and also the number of ships, with their 
complement of guns, on the first day of October 1776, was gathered 
at great pains from official documents in the British war-office. 
They were first communicated to the public on the Fourth of July 
last, with the annexed among other appropriate remarks. Alluding 
to the undying Declaration of Independence, the writer said: 1 It 
was matured with great judgment, and was solemnly and unani¬ 
mously adopted by the representatives of the people in congress 
assembled. The people supported the acts of their representatives 
with that manly firmness and steady perseverance, through a long 
and bloody war, which was worthy of the cause in which they were 
engaged; and which, by the blessing of Heaven, resulted in the 
complete separation of these United States from Great Britain; 
established our independence ; and gave us a name and a place 
among the nations of the earth. It required great sacrifices, much 
suffering and trial, on the part of the Americans to maintain their 
rights. It was by many hard and well-fought battles that the tri¬ 
umph was achieved. But the iron hearts of that day; the revolu¬ 
tionary patriots who boldly came to the rescue at the times that 
* tried men’s souls,’ and sustained their country’s cause, and gave us 
victory, liberty and peace, where are they ? The answer is ready. 
The greater number of them are ‘ gone to their rest* There are but 
few remaining, and their furloughs must soon run out Friends of 
Freedom! cherish them while they are yet with you. Youth of 
America! cherish them. Hear them when they speak of revolu¬ 
tionary events; catch their words as they fall from their lips, and 
treasure them up in your memories. They will inspire your bosoms 
with a patriotism that will prompt to deeds of noble daring, should 
you ever be called upon to defend the rights, the liberty, and the 
constitution of your country. Although years have somewhat 
whitened my hairs, yet when I hear them relate their toils and their 
hardships, their defeats and their victories, and see them fight their 
battles over again, as they are wont to do on every returning anni¬ 
versary of our independence, it excites a glow of patriotic feeling 
in my breast that it is impossible to describe.’ 

It is well known of course to all Americans that our struggling 
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forefathers had numerous and well-disciplined troops to contend 
with; but it may well be doubted whether many of our readers are 
aware that the number was as great as is here given: 

TROOPS IN THE UNITED STATES AND THE CANADAS, OCTOBER 1, 1770. 

t 

PROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS. 


BRITISH. 

UNDER COMMAND OF SIR WILLIAM HOWE, IN NEW YORK CITY AND VICINITY 

Royal Artillery, six Companies,.486 

Dragoons, sixteenth and seventeenth Regiments,. . 984 

Drafts from the Foot Guards,.1,105 

Fourth, 5th, 6th, 10th, 16th, 17th, 22d, 23d, 27th, 28th, 

35th, 38th, 40th, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 49th, 52d, 55th, 

63d, 64th and 65th Regiments of Infantry, . . 14,234 

Forty-second Regiment of Royal Highlanders, . . 1,168 

Seventy-first Regiment, General Fraser, . . . 1,298 

Royal Marines, two Battalions,.1,172 

New York Volunteers, one Battalion, .... 454 

Corps of Guides and Pioneers, . . . . . 610 


21,511 

Under the command of Sir Henry Clinton at the South, 

(since arrived at Staten Island,) the 15th, 33d, 37th, 

54th and 57th Regiment of Infantry, . . . 3,235 

Royal Artillery, two Companies,.152 


Total number of British Troops in New York and its vicinity, 24,908 


GERMAN. 

Hessian Infantry,.12,579 

Hessian Artillery,. 588 

Hessian Yagers,.936 

Anspeach and Bareith, two Regiments Infantry, . . 1,996 

Anspeach and Bareith, Artillery,.194 

Anholts Zerbats, one Regiment Infantry, . . . 1,046 

Hesse Hannau, one Regiment Infantry, .... 1,142 

Waldocks, one Regiment Infantry, . . . . 1,144 


Total number of German Troops in New York and its vicinty, 19,625 

The forces sent out with General Burgoyne to Canada in the spring of 1776, 
including those that arrived at Quebec, until the first of September of that year, 


are as follows: 

BRITISH. 

Royal Artillery, six Companies,.486 

Eighth, 9th, 20th, 21st, 26th, 29th, 31st, 34th, 47th, 53d and 
62d Regiments of Infantry, ten Companies each, . 7,117 

german. 

Brunswick Infantry,.4,698 

Brunswick Artillery. 316 

Brunswick Yagers, ........ 104 

Hesse Hannau Infantry, one Regiment, ... 1,068 

Hesse Hannau Artillery,.128 

Hesse Hannau Yagers,. 109 


Total number of Troops in Canada,.14,026 
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RECAPITULATION. 

British Troops in the city of New-York and its vicinity, 24.908 
German Troops in the city of New-York and vicinity, 19.025 

British Troops in Canada,.7,603 

German Troops in Canada,.6,423 


Whole number of British and German Troops in the United 
States and Canada, October 1, 1776,. 58,559 

The following list contains the number of vessels in Lord Howe’s Fleet, on the 
first day of October, 1776. The names of vessels under twenty guns are omitted: 


SHIPS OP SIXTY-POUR GUNS. 

Eagle, 

Raisonable, 

Nonsuch, 

Augusta, 

St. Albans, 
Somerset. 

SHIPS OP F1PTY GUNS. 

Chatham, 

Preston, 

Renown, 

Centurion, 

Isis, 

Experiment, 

Warwick. 

SHIPS OP FORTY-FOUR GUNS. 

Roebuck, 

Phoenix, 

Romulus, 

Rainbow. 

SHIP OF THIRTY-SIX GUNS. 

Venus. 

SHIPS OP THIRTY-TWO GUNS. 

Amazone, 

Diamond, 

Flora, 

Lark, 

Brune, 

Vestal, 

Juno. 


SHIPS OF THIRTY-TWO GUNS. 

Emerald, 

Orpheus, 

Ambuscade, 

Richmond, 

Blonde, 

Niger, 

Apollo, 

Pearle, 

Thames. 

SHIPS OP THIRTY-TWO GUNS. 
(Armed Store-Ships.) 
Grampus, 

King George, 
Tortoise, 

Buffalo, 

Lord Howe. 

silirs OF TWENTY-EIGHT GUNS. 

Carvsfoot, 

Cerberus, 

Liverpool, 

Lizard, 

Mermaid, 

Milford, 

Siren, 

Tartar, 

Unicorn, 

Triton, 

Soleby. 


ARMED STORE-SHIPS OF TWEN¬ 
TY-FOUR GUNS. 

Fowey, 

Mercenary, 

Greyhound, 

Scarborough, 

SHIPS OF TWENTY GUNS. 

Garland, 

Rose, 

Camilla, 

Camel, 

Ariel, 

Perseus, 

Sphynx, > 
Galatea, 

Daphne. 

ARMED STORE-SHIPS. 

Of eighteen guns each, 3 
Of sixteen guns each, 6 
Of fourteen guns each, 5 
Of twelve guns each, 2 
Bomb-ships, 8 guns and 
three mortars each, 3 
Cutters, eight guns and 
two mortars each, 2 
Row galleys, 6 

Schooners, 6 

Sloops, 4 

ARMED STORE-SHIP. 

Jersey, sixty-four guns, 1 


/ 


RECAPITULATION. 


6 ships of sixty-four guns each. 

7 ships of fifty guns each. 

4 ships of forty-four guns each. 

16 ships of thirty-two guns each. 

5 armed store-ships, thirty-two guns 

each. 

11 ships of twenty-eight guns each. 

3 armed store-ships, twenty-eight 

guns each. 

4 ships of twenty-four guns each. 

9 ships of twenty guns each. 

3 armed store-ships of eighteen guns 
each. 

6 armed store-ships of sixteen guns 
* each. 


5 armed store-ships of fourteen guns 

each. 

2 armed store-ships of twelve guns 

each. 

3 bomb-ships of eight guns and three 

mortars each. 

2 cutters of eight guns each and two 
mortars. 

6 row galleys. 

4 sloops. 

6 schooners. 

1 store-ship, or rather prison-ship, the 
Jersey, sixty-four guns. 

103 


It is singular that there was not a ship of higher rate than sixty- 
four guns in the fleet. It is known to officers in the British navy, 
as well as our own, that a sixty-four never was considered a line-of- 
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battle ship by any maritime nation except Holland, which, if my 
memory be correct, allowed them to come into line. It is said they 
were stoute* and carried heavier metal than a British sixty-four. 
That Lord Howe had no heavier ships may be accounted for, inas¬ 
much as the French had no fleet out at that time. There were 
many ships of the line here during the war. A ninety-gun ship 
was hove down at Peck-slip wharf. Her guns were taken out, I 
believe, previous to her coming up. The Asia guard-ship, Captain 
Parker, who fired on the city, was ordered on another station, and 
therefore does not appear in the list of Lord Howe’s fleet 


THE EARLY LILAC. 


Again, attendant on the Spring, 
Thy purple clusters rise, 

And lift their gay rejoicing heads 
Beneath soft weeping skies. 


XX. 

Thou too hast felt the withering touch 
Of Winter’s icy hand, 

That hand withdrawn, how soon thy bright 
And blushing charms expand 1 


XXI. 

Not so with man, whose faded life 
No verdant leaf resumes, 

And on whose wan and pallid cheek 
No roseate flow’ret blooms. 


IV. 

Full many dark and cheerless years 
These weary feet have run 
Drear winter’s track, not warmed like thee 
By spring’s returning sun. 


Yet can that same Almighty arm 
That lifts thy drooping head, 

In his own time dissolve the charm 
That binds the sleeping dead: 


VI. 

The sleeping dead! to rise like thee, 
In renovated bloom, 

But not like thee to find again 
A dark and wintry tomb. 


VII. 

And shall not the protecting hand 
Which raised that flow’ret’s pride 
From ‘ dust and ashes,’ yet for man 
His 1 better part ’ provide ? 

Utica , 3 lay 1G, 1842. 
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Missive to the ‘ Lady- Sufferer.' 


[September, 


MISSIVE TO THE ‘LADY-SUFFERER.’ 


A RIJOISDSR FUOM B. V.' 


Dear Madam: The kindness of heart which induced you to 
leave your address with our mutual friend * O. K.’, has given me an 
excuse which I have long coveted, although I hardly hoped I should 
ever find one, for addressing a line to you. The terms of your offer 
are such that I cannot clearly construe them. Whether they imply 
an invitation to serve you in the character of a waiter or a neighbor, 
I do not quite understand; but in either case I will accept, with but 
small exactions. I have journeyed through the land of the Wolve¬ 
rines, and have dwelt some days in her lithographed cities, and I 
did not think it possible that I could be induced to return there; but 

to live under your eye would lure me to a worse place than ‘ M-e/ 

If it be in the character of a * help ’ that I must serve you, all that I 
shall exact will be, one black coat with velvet collar and glazed 
buttons, a sad-colored vest, a pair of drabs, and half a dozen pairs 
of white cotton gloves, with the privilege of reading all the mss. 
that I may find lying on my lady’s desk, and an exemption from a 
shoulder-knot and a gold band round my hat; but if I am to be 
allowed the higher privilege of a neighbor, all that I shall insist upon 
will be, a promise of admission as often as I may call. I have as little 
doubt as yourself, that the experience of one year at such a college 
will be of essential benefit to me; but I am persuaded that it would 
only establish me more firmly than ever in what you are pleased to 
term my Bmotian philosophy; for truly the condition of affairs must 
be prosperous in a country where so accomplished a mistress as 
yourself cannot prevail upon a proper servant to accept an appoint¬ 
ment under her roof. If land were as cheap and taxes as few in 

Manchester as in M-e, would not the same conditions show the 

same effects in regard to menials ? Trust me, they would; only 

there would be a difference in favor of M-e, as there is more of 

education there. One of two things must be endured, as the world 
now goes; either a beggar at the door or a bad servant in the 
kitchen. I will not be so uncivil as to demand which of these my 
good * Lady- Sufferer ’ would prefer. 

In penning my trifling article on ‘ Domestic Servitude/ I did not 
dream of giving even the shadow of a theory, much less of influ¬ 
encing the wayward temper of a solitary lady’s-maid or man’s-man. 
But in calling to mind some of my bitter experiences in house¬ 
keeping, I endeavored to find a drop of consolatory sweetness; and 
I could extract none other than the thought that the wide-spread 
prosperity which enabled the humblest individual among us to live 
almost at his ease, was assuredly a more comfortable state of affairs 
than the pinching times in such countries as Great-Britain, where 
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the servility of the domestics continually reminds you of the wretch¬ 
edness and suffering that have driven them to seek a shelter 
beneath your roof at the expense of their personal freedom and 
dignity. But the present aspect of our own affairs almost makes us 
fear that we shall soon have domestics in abundance, and at our 
own terms too. 

I do not perceive in what manner my remarks could be under¬ 
stood to object to the good order of society dependant upon a proper 
division of labor. In no country in the world is this matter better 
understood or managed than in this. There is a dignity in manual 
labor, and a cheerfulness in the performance of it, that we should 
seek after in vain elsewhere. Our laborers are in truth our first 
men; and the most popular candidates for the public suffrage are 
always the hard-fisted. Nothing would more certainly call down the 
contempt of the public than an affront put upon a mechanic ‘ as 
such/ The boots that I have on my feet at this moment were 
only last week patched in the stall of a member of Congress, who 
during the ‘ recess * sits on his bench with no more feeling of degra¬ 
dation than he now sits at his mahogany desk in the midst of the 
assembled wisdom of the nation at Washington. In speaking of him 
I must of course say, ‘ My shoe-maker, the Hon. Mr. E.; ’ and why 
not, as well as ‘ my lawyer, the Hon. Mr. G.,’ or ‘ my physician, the 
Hon. Mr. V. ? ’ They do but administer to my necessities in their 
separate ways, for money; and although the callings of the two last 
may be considered more intellectual than the other, yet there is no 
more dignity in the exercise of their faculties than there is in the 
trade of the cobbler, since they all labor for the same end — their 
own profit. In truth, if I were called upon to part with one of the 
trio, I could more readily make shift to dispense with the services 
of both doctor and lawyer than with the cobbler. 

Why then, allow me to ask, should one kind of labor be grudg¬ 
ingly performed, while all others are cheerfully done, and without a 
feeling of degradation ? Why should your cook and chamber-maid 
look upon themselves as your natural enemies, and perform in spite 
the labor for which you pay them, while your carpenter or your 
clerk hold themselves your debtors, even after you have paid them 
their stipulated wages ? Establish the difference if you please 
between the apothecary who puts up your pills and the cook who 
mixes your puddings ? The difference is great indeed; one per¬ 
forms his labor without grumbling, takes your money, and while he 
bows you out of his shop thanks you politely for your custom, while 
the other spites you if she can, and will repay your kind words with 
insolence. The indignities of domestic service are not owing to the 
soiled hands and coarse clothes to which you would attribute them. 
The majority of chamber-maids are as neatly dressed and as good 
looking as their mistresses. The gentle princess Marie, the daugh¬ 
ter of Louis Phillipe, amused herself with the coarse tools of a 
sculptor, and she wrought skilfully with them too, as did the accom¬ 
plished and honorable Mrs. Darner; and the whole catalogue of 
illustrious names in science and art shows you an army of men who 
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labored with their hands in dirty materials; who sweated hard, and 
toiled more drudgingly than the lowest menial in a well-ordered 
kitchen. Think of Humboldt, Linnaeus, and Audubon; what ser¬ 
vants ever labored harder than they? Think of Bums at his 
plough or with his gauger’s rod in his hand; Davy in His laboratory; 
Hogarth in his painting-room; Brinley on his canals; and Fulion 
among his machinery. 

To what cause then must we attribute the abhorrence felt for 
domestic service among us, since it cannot be the bodily hardships 
attendant upon that condition ? We seek in our own feelings for 
an answer — the feelings common to our race. Treat of it as you 
will, domestic servitude is the hardest lot that can fall to man or 
woman. There are some rare instances, I know, where individuals 
fall into a state of servitude as into their natural sphere, and endure 
all the indignities that are heaped upon them as though they were 
enamored of them. But such cases are rare every where, and 
most of all, thanks to our position, among our own people. Is it 
not a cause of congratulation, good Madam — I put the question 
to you seriously, and beg you to forget for a moment your own 
domestic inconveniences — that your own countrymen and country¬ 
women are not fit for servants; and that they will not be made so 
while good land can be had in such a neighborhood as yours for ten 
York shillings an acre ? Would you be proud to boast of a common 
paternity with a people who would accept of the place of a menial, 
to wait and tend upon the whimsical wants of another, when they 
might, by a proper exercise of the faculties with which nature had 
endowed them, become masters themselves, and lords of their own 
homes ? Could such a people ever have achieved their freedom as 
we have ours? No! It is not in the blood of an Anglo-Saxon to 
be a serving-man: want may compel him to it, but he will submit 
under protest. But let the habits which grow up under a state of 
unequal wealth and aristocratic privileges be assimilated and fitted 
to a condition of equal rights, not of circumstances, and the service 
which you require in your house will be as readily and as cheerfully 
given as the service which you may require out of it. Let the 
petty tyranny of the kitchen and the contemptuous treatment of 
domestics be avoided, and there will be no difficulty in procuring 
good servants. 

The general tone and feeling of society must be altered in this 
regard, or the evil of which we all complain so loudly will remain 
as huge as ever. I have wandered over a good portion of both the 
old world and the new, and I have always found the servility of 
menials an infallible indication of the degree of facility with which 
a subsistence could be procured. Contrast Michigan with Massa¬ 
chusetts and Massachusetts with Great-Britain, and you will find 
the difficulty of procuring employment in exact proportion to the 
docility of the employed. It is true that in either place men must 
live by serving each other; but in one case they have the choice of 
occupation, and in the other their choice is Hobsonian. But even 
in Great-Britain the docility of servants is more deceptive than the 
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obedience of our involuntary menials at the South: a little learning 
and the natural tendencies of their nature cause them to rebel 
openly upon very slight provocation. There was more humanity in 
the opposition of Cobbett while in parliament to the education of 
the lower classes than at the first thought would appear. It is not in 
the nature of the race to be well disposed toward those whose 
bitter dependent bread they eat. Now I must insist that the wrong 
does not lie with the menial. The evil laws of the society in which 
he lives compel him to a course of life for which these very laws 
have disqualified him. The wrong lies with the employer, who 
must learn to conduct himself toward his employe in such a man¬ 
ner that his natural feelings shall not be outraged; and it appears 
to me that the ready writer who would reform society in this regard 
must direct his pen to the master and not to the servant. With us, 
servants have the upper hand; we work hard to support them, and 
they give us such return as they please. If we would open their 
eyes and bring them to terms, we must show ourselves independent 
of them; and they will then, like the artisan who solicits our cus¬ 
tom, find their account in making themselves agreeable. Did your 
shoemaker or your mantuamaker ever insist on taking a cup of tea 
with you, to the exclusion of any of your little brood ? Or did your 
butcher and baker ever threaten to ‘ cut off the supplies ’ unless 
they were invited to dine at your comfortable table ? I will venture 
to assume that they never did. But why should they not, as well as 
your female help, or your master-of-horse ? Simply because they 
know that such outrageous impudence would cost them your custom. 
But your * help ’ does not care a copper for your patronage : if you 
should dismiss her, your next-door neighbor would be glad to receive 
her, and submit to all her exactions without grumbling. I grant you 
that this is an exceedingly unhappy condition for yourself, but is it 
for your * help ? * 

I find I am mixing more gravity with this matter than I intended 
to do ; but the subject enlarges as I proceed, and I must reserve for 
another occasion what is here unexpressed. I cannot pretend of 
course to much practical knowledge of my subject, and for that 
reason I look upon myself better qualified to discuss the merits of 
it; for the vexation which the women endure with their servants 
make them, as old Peachum said in another case, where they are 
equally sufferers, ‘ desperate bad judges.’ 

I remain, dear Madam, in the bonds of the same suffering, Yours, 

H. F. 


DOUBT: A FRAGMENT. 

Doubt! — Anarch old, that staggers all, 
The mighty vulgar as the small; 

Claims from all hearts the allegiance won, 
Yet satisfaction gives to none : 

The stoutest arm he fastest binds, 

Still strongest in the strongest minds j 
Who struggles hardest, suffers worst, 

And tightens bands he cannot burst. 

37 
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The American in Egypt : with Rambles through Arabia Petrjea and the Holy Land, 

during the years 1839 and 1840. By James Ewing Cooley. In one volume, pp. 610. New- 

York: D. Appleton and Company. 

The * Original Papers ’ of the present issue have advanced so far upon the boun¬ 
daries of our own especial domain, that we are compelled to limit the notices in 
this department to a space which must exclude the extracts we had marked for 
transfer from the volume before us. We must content ourselves therefore with 
indicating in brief to the reader some of the more prominent characteristics of the 
work. We were struck on opening it with the beauty of its execution, and the 
great number of engravings by which its text is illustrated. Of these there are, in 
steel-plates and vignettes, ninety-eight; the former, in several instances, elaborate 
landscape views, and the latter rougher etchings from the pencil of Johnston, the 
American Cruikshank, as he has been not inaptly termed. Mr. Cooley claims 
for his records of travel only the character of ‘ random and familiar sketches of the 
manners, customs and character of the East.’ In every thing relating to the affairs 
and condition of the interesting countries which the writer traversed, he sought to 
arrive at just and true conclusions. The volume he tells us is a mere compilation 
from the notes taken on the spots to which they refer; intended to ‘blend with the 
author’s wanderings an outline-account of the existing peculiarities of the East,’ 
and slightly to ‘ compare the manners, customs, oppressions, degradations and bar¬ 
barism of the modern orientals with the condition of their more enlightened and 
fortunate ancestors, when Egypt was the seat of learning, luxury and power; when 
Judea was ‘ a land flowing with milk and honey,’ and when ‘the desert blossomed 
like the rose.’ 

There is another characteristic of the volume under notice, which we think will 
be less likely to interest the general reader; we mean the vein of vague satire 
which runs through the work, upon individuals encountered in what is called in 
Turkey ‘ Frank Society ;’ persons whom the writer depicts as ‘ exhibiting a fair and 
courteous exterior,’ but yet who ‘ in all their proffered attention to and intercourse 
with strangers, are actuated by the most unworthy motives, and prompted by the 
most insidious and base designs.’ Something of this, in the reader's own experience, 
would doubtless impart to the sketches of the Wrinkleboltoms, Firkins, et id genus 
omnc , a good degree of interest; but as it is, although the limnings evince clever¬ 
ness, they are without the requisite attraction for the uninitiated. We perceive 
indications, we think, that in describing the English whom it was his fortune to 
meet in his joumeyings, our author intended, where circumstances w*ould justify 
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it, to return with interest the plain-speaking of the Trollopian school of English 
travellers in America. ‘ Nebby Daood,’ the backwoodsman in London, serves the 
author’s purpose most effectually; for the record of his wanderings, and especially 
of his ‘ experiences ’ in the British metropolis, are graphic satires, very fresh and 
natural in manner. The picture of the House of Lords by Johnston, ludicrous 
as it is, does no more than justice to Nebby’s caustic description. * I saw nothing 
there,’ he says, ‘ to astonish me. Lords are merely men, after all, and not the best 
specimen of the species that I have seen, either. Some of them are more indebted 
to their decorations, titles and wealth, than to nature, for the elevated positions 
they occupy. The lords were lounging about upon the great long seats like a 
dissipated gathering of high fellows just in from a shooting-party or a midnight 
debauch. They were sitting with their hats on, apparently careless about business, 
and seemed to have assembled merely to talk over the incidents of the last carousal 
and to plan another, with a view of winding up with cigars and something to 
drink. Few seemed to pay the least attention to what was before the house; 
indeed, there appeared to be little before it, of any kind, except a cadaverous little 
old man, dressed in a black gown, and half enveloped in a large powdered wig; and 
he was squeaking aw’ay at the top of his voice, seated on a wool-sack, but without 
being able to make himself understood at a distance of ten feet from the place 
where he sat. He was the presiding genius of the House of Lords.’ But we 
must pause; leaving the reader to seek in the volume itself that entertainment 
which we are debarred from collating in his behalf 


Patronomatology: an Essay on the Philosophy of Surnames. Read before the Connecticut 

.State Lyceum in November, 1839. By Charles William Bradley, A. M., Rector of Christ¬ 
church, Chatham. 

We are indebted to the author, as we infer, for a copy of this very curious 
and interesting pamphlet; the first attempt to illustrate the science of Linguistics , 
in its relations to etymology, ethnography dnd patronomatology, that we have ever 
encountered. The writer, believing with Grepfo, the commentator on Cham- 
pollion’s system of Egyptian hieroglyphics, that ‘the study of the names of 
men, which are generally significant, is connected with the study of a people and 
their manners,’ has labored with abundant research, and we may add success, to 
present a clear view of the philosophy of surnames. A learned and matter-full 
essay upon the general theme is followed by illustrative examples of the principles 
which have been previously laid down. A large class of patronymics, it would 
appear, owe their origin to the trades or occupations of those who assumed them ; 
as Wheelwright, Cartwright, Wainwright, Shoemaker, Slaymaker, Glover, Cooper, 
Weaver, Fuller, Skinner, Tanner, Thatcher, etc. Others are formed with the suffix 
man, as Coalman, Woodman, Seaman, Dykeman, Boardman, and the like. The 
designation of individuals b y personal qualities is among the oldest originals of per¬ 
sonal names; as Long, Hale, Stout, Moody, Strong, Savage Jolly, Swift, Gay, 
Bright, Blunt, Meek, etc. Others are prefixed to the word man , to denote the 
property of the possessor; as Merriman, Stillman, Wildman, Silliman, Longman, 
Truman, Tallman, Fairman, etc. There are other compounds of this nature, as 
Broadhead, Bushyhead, Freebody, Crookshanks, Sheepshanks, Lightfoot, Goodhue, 
Lovejoy, Fairchild, Goodchild, Longfellow, Gaylord, Treadwell, Proudfoot, etc. 
Beside the terms used in emblazonry, as Shield, Field, Crest, Dexter, and the like; 
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the extensive list terminating in son; and names derived from words which mark 
the social relations or degrees of kindred , as Parent, Child, Ladd, Minor, Tenant, 
Prentice, Friend, Guest, etc.; there are numerous nicknames in the possessive, 
denoting descent, as Dixon, Dick’s son, Timms, Tim’s son, Simms, Sim’s son, Nix 
or Nixon, Nix’s son, etc.; many are taken from animals , as Fox, Badger, Roe. Pal¬ 
frey, Colt, Stagg, Bacon, Bull, Lamb, Redheifer, etc.; from birds, also; as Jay, 
Finch, Partridge, Robbins, Peacock, Teal, Swan, and the like; from fish , as Her¬ 
ring, Pike, Roach, Dace, Turbot, etc.; from the names of plants , etc.; as Hawthorn, 
Lemon, Ash, Pine, Weed, Beach, Birch, etc.; from topographical terms . etc., as 
Town, Parish, Street, Lane, Paddock, Field, Dike, Platt, Banks, Boegs, Marsh, 
Pool, Lakes, Brooks, Rivers, etc.; from articles of dress , or use , as Bibb, Tucker, 
Stocking, Slipper, Button, Frame, Rugg, Bellows, Brush, Potts, Hoe, Coulter, 
Sickles, Ropes, Bell, Stone, Flint, etc. Even words denoting seasons, the heavenly 
bodies, and atmospheric phenomena, have given names to families, although it 
would be difficult to discover the principle of their adoption ; as Winter, Spring, 
Day, Doubleday, Dewey, Lowrey, Merriweather, Fog, Frost, Hail and Snow. The 
foregoing are a few only of the originals cited by Mr. Bradley, all of which 
however are not less clearly traceable. 


Random Shots and Southern Brfezks. By T.orts Fitzgerald Tasistro : Author of ‘ The 

Revolution of July,’ 4 Reminiscences of Bear-hunting in Moldavia,’ etc. In two volumes. 

pp. 505 New-York: Harper and Brothers. 

We have been very agreeably disappointed in these volumes. The earlier 
writings of the author in this country had led us to fear that his manner of record¬ 
ing the incidents of his travel would be more or less verbose, and too elaborately 
striking; whereas nothing could be more simple and unpretending than the pre¬ 
vailing style of these ‘ Random Shots.' They comprise critical remarks on the 
Southern States and Southern institutions, with semi-serious observations on men 
and manners; and the writer informs us in his preface that he has aimed through¬ 
out ‘ to exhibit Truth dressed in her native beauty, and to expose the false Divinity 
whenever an attempt has been made to set her off in attractive colors.’ Fail¬ 
ing to receive a copy at an early hour, our glance through the work has been 
necessarily a cursory one; hut we have seen enough in the graphic pictures of 
society and manners in New-Orleans; in anecdotes of actors, criticisms upon the 
drama, and remarks upon the causes of its decline; in individual sketches of 
character, and lively gossip on music and art ; we have seen enough, we say, in 
these features of the work to enable us to commend it to our readers, as one cal¬ 
culated to interest by its matter and entertain by its manner. Mr. Tasistro has 
used all plainness of speech; in fact, in some of his portraitures, (those of 
Charleston society, and especially of its literary class, for example,) he seems to 
have been influenced by a desire to convince his readers that he is ‘not afraid to 
blame’ nor to apply the satirical lash with the utmost force of his arm. He tells 
us that ‘ the pretensions of the literary class to the distinction they claim are not 
so much founded upon positive acquirements as upon a certain tact in looking 
wise;’ that their ideas relate principally to themselves, and that every topic they 
introduce has a personal application; and he limns out an individual likeness or 
two, in a way that causes us to fear there may be ‘ some offence ’ at the bottom of 
his strictures. We commend him to the tender mercies of our capable friends of 
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‘ The Chicora ’ journal, if he shall be found to have ‘set down aught in malice* 
against their beautiful city, or its refined and hospitable inhabitants. It must be 
confessed, however, that a ‘ Southern ’ Magazine, par excellence , rather confirms our 
author’s hints. The ‘Magnolia* says that the small communities of which the 
Southern cities consist can never confer reputation ; that they are under the con¬ 
trol of petty cliques, who lack the courage to determine a literary question in the 
first instance, but who wait for the judgment of other tribunals ; and that most of 
their judgments originate in New-York, ‘whose verdict is impatiently looked for 
and patiently endured.’ * These be very cruel words,’ and our Southern friends 
would not ‘ hear an enemy say them.* 


Cottage Residences : or a Series of Designs for Rural Cottages and Cottage-Villas and their 

Gardens and Grounds. Adapted to North-America. By A. J. Downing, Author of a Treatise 

on Landscape Gardening. New-York and London: Wiley and Putnam. 

This is a work that was much needed; and it has been executed in a manner 
which reflects great credit upon the author. ‘ A hearty desire,’ says he, ‘ to con¬ 
tribute something to the improvement of the domestic architecture and the rural 
taste of our country has been the motive which has influenced me in preparing 
this little volume. With us, almost every man either builds, or looks forward to 
building, a home for himself at some period of his life ; it may be only a log hut, or 
at most a rustic cottage, but perhaps also a villa or a mansion. As yet, however, 
our houses are mostly either of the plainest and most meagre description, or if of 
a more ambitious, they are frequently of a more objectionable character; shingle 
palaces of very questionable convenience, and not in the least adapted, by their 
domestic and rural beauty, to harmonize with our lovely natural landscapes. Now 
I am desirous that every one who lives in the country, and in a country house, 
should be in some degree conversant with domestic architecture, not only because 
it will be likely to improve the comfort of his own house, and hence all the houses 
in the country, but that it will enlarge his mind, and give him new sources of 
enjoyment The advantages of an ingeniously-arranged and nicely-adapted plan, 
over one carelessly and ill-contrived, are so obvious to the reason of every one, 
that they are self-evident. This is the ground-work of domestic architecture, 
recognized as all-important by all mankind, and some ingenuity and familiarity 
with practical details are only necessary to give us compact, convenient, and com¬ 
fortable houses, with the same means and in the same space as the most awkward 
and unpleasing forms.’. . . ‘ How much happiness, how much pure pleasure, that 
strengthens and invigorates our best and holiest affections, is there not expe¬ 
rienced in bestowing upon our homes something of grace and loveliness; in 
making the place dearest to our hearts a sunny spot where the social sympathies 
take shelter securely under the shadowy eaves, or grow and entwine trustfully 
with the tall trees or wreathed vines that cluster around, as if striving to shut out 
whatever of bitterness or strife may be found in the open highways of the world ! ’ 
We cordially second the author’s aim to inspire in the minds of his readers and 
countrymen more lively perceptions of the Beautiful, in every thing that relates 
to our houses and grounds. Numerous engravings of cottages and cottage-grounds 
illustrate the author’s text; indeed the work is presented in a very tasteful style, 
typographically and pictorially. It deserves and we doubt not will receive the 
same liberal patronage which was bestowed upon the ‘ Landscape Gardening ’ of 
the same author. 
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1 She’s been at it again l 1 — We find in the last number of Bentley’s Mag¬ 
azine a very lively and gossipping description by Mrs. Fanny Kemble Butler 
of ‘ A Winter’s Journey to Georgia,’ in which we have anew served up some of the 
most piquant characteristics of the gifted author’s ‘Journal in America.’ The 
reader must concede to her the merit of candor and plain-speaking, and a talent at 
graphic description of nature and character, of the first order. Take as an exam¬ 
ple the annexed picture of one of the interminable pine swamps of North Carolina: 

4 To describe to you the tract of country through which we now passed would be impossible; so 
forlorn a region it never entered my imagination to conceive. Dismal by nature, indeea, as well as 
by name, is that vast swamp, of which we now skirted the nonhem edge, looking into its endless 
pools of black water, where the melancholy cypress and juniper-trees alone overshadowed the 
thick-looking surface, their roots all globular, like huge bulbous plants, and their dark branches 
woven together with a hideous matting of giant creepers, which clung round their stems, and hung 
about the dismal forest like a drapery of withered snakes. It looked like some blasted region lying 1 
under an enchanter’s ban, such as one reads of in old stories. Nothing lived or moved throughout 
the loathsome solitude, and the sunbeams themselves seemed to sicken and grow pale as they glided 
like ghosts through these watery woods. Into this wilderness it seems impossible that the hand of 
human industry, or the foot of human wayfaring, should ever penetrate ; no wholesome growth can 
take root in its slimy depths; a wild jungle chokes up parts of it with a reedy, rattling covert for 
venomous reptiles : the rest is a succession of black ponds, sweltering under black cypress 
boughs—a place forfnd 1 The wood which is cut upon its borders is obliged to be felled in winter, 
for the summer, which clothes other regions with flowers, makes this pestilential waste alive with 
rattlesnakes, so that none dare venture within its bounds; and I should even apprehend that, travel¬ 
ling as rapidly as one does on the rail-road, and only skirting this district of dismay, one might not 
escape the feud breathings it-sends forth when the warm season has quickened its stagnant waters 
and poisonous vegetation. 1 

We are scarcely willing to believe that the practice recorded in the subjoined 
passage is not somewhat exaggerated; and yet we have heard kindred reports from 
travellers who have had similar opportunities of observation: 

■* In the mean time the coaches were surrounded by a troop of gazing boors, who had come from 
far and near to see the hot-waver carriages come up for only the third time into the midst of their 
savage solitude. A more forlorn, fierce, poor, and wild set of people, short of absolute savages, 1 
never saw. They wandered round and round us, with a stupid jund of dismayed wonder. The 
men clothed in the coarsest mapner, and the women also, of whom there were not a few, with the 
grotesque addition of pink and blue silk bonnets, with artifical flowers and imitation-blonde veils. 
Here the gentlemen of our party informed us that they observed, for the first time, a custom preva¬ 
lent in North Carolina, of which I had myself frequently heard before ; the women chewing tobacco, 
and that'too in a most disgusting and disagreeable way, if one way can be more disgusting than 
another. They carry habitually a small stick, like the small implement for cleaning the teeth, 
usually known in England by the name of a root; this they thrust away in their glove or their 
garter-string, and whenever occasion offers, plunge it into a snuff-box, and begin chewing it. The 
practice is so common that the proffer of the snuff-box, and its passing from hand to hand, is the usual 
civility of a morning visit among the country-people; and I was not a Rule amused at hearing the gen¬ 
tlemen who were with us describe the process as they witnessed it in their visit to a miserable 
farm-house across the fields, whither they went to try to obtain something to eat.’ 


We hope some of our Southern contemporaries will defend their section of the 
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republic against such pictures of 1 Southern hospitality * as the following. The 
lady-traveller, with her husband and party, are incidentally thrown upon the good 
offices of a gallant Colonel, who has the reputation of being a benevolent man, and 
of unwonted standing for that region: 

‘ He entered into conversation with my husband ; and my veneration waxed deep when the old 
man, unfolding his history, proclaimed himself one of the heroes of the revolution — a fellow-fighter 
with Washington. I, who, comforted to a degree of high spirits by our sudden transition from the 
cold and darkness of the rail-road to the light and shelter of this rude mansion, had been flippantly 
bandying jokes, and proceeded some way in a lively flirtation with this illustrious American, grew 
thrice respectful, and hardly ventured to raise either ray eyes or my voice as I inquired if he lived 
alone in this remote place. 1 Yes, alone now; his wife had been dead near upon two years.’ Sud¬ 
denly we were broken in upon by the arrival of the expected cars. It was past eight o’clock. If 
we delayed we should have to travel all night ,- but then the Colonel pressed us to stay and sup, (the 
bereaved Colonel, the last touching revelation of whose lonely existence had turned all my mirth 
into sympathizing sadness.) The gentlemen were famished, and well inclined to stay; the ladies 
were famished too, for we had eaten nothing all day. The bustle of preparation, urged by the 
warm-hearted Colonel, began afresh; the negro girls shambled in and out more vigorously than 
ever, and finally we were called to eat and refresh ourselves with — dirty water— I cannot call it 
tea—old cheese, bad butter, and old, dry biscuits! The gentlemen bethought them of the good 
supper they might have secured a few miles farther, and groaned ; but the hospitable Colonel merely 
asked them half a dollar a-piece, (there were about ten of them,) paying which we departed, with 
our enthusiasm a little damped for the warrior of the revolution ; and a tinge of rather deeper mis¬ 
giving as to some of his virtues stole over our miuds on learning that three of the sable damsels that 
trudged about our supper-sendee were the Colonel’s own progeny. I believe only three ; though 
the young negro girl whose loquacity made us aware of the fact, added, with a burst of commenda¬ 
ble pride and gratitude, ‘ Indeed, he is a father to us all! ’ Whether she spoke figuratively or liter¬ 
ally, we could not determine.’ 

4 She *s a very clever girl I ’ used to be the frequent exclamation of an English 
admirer of Miss Kemble’s, in our hearing at the play-house, when she was in the 
zenith of her theatrical career; and now that she has become a wife, a mother, and 
an author, the same critic finds equal pride in exclaiming: 4 She’s an extraordinary 
creature! — a remarkably clever woman! ’ We agreed with the commentator in 
both cases, and our readers will agree with us. 


American Athenaeum at Paris. — We have received a communication from 
Paris, signed by Messrs. Henry Ledyard and Lorenzo Draper, Secretary of 
Legation, and American consul at Paris, advising us of the establishment of an 
American Library and Reading-Room in the French capital, ‘for the purpose of 
obtaining information generally relative to America, and of facilitating a just 
appreciation of the same throughout Europe, as well as with a view to cement 
amicable relations between the Old and the New world.* Such an establishment 
was much needed-, and we have in the names of His Excellency, Henry Whea¬ 
ton, Mr. Draper, Mr. Ledyard, and Mr. Vail a sufficient guarantee that it will 
be conducted in such a manner as to reflect credit upon our countrymen. Unlike 
the English, who forgather at their own Reading-room at Galignani’s, where 
they encounter all the publications of their Queen’s dominions, the American in 
Paris has hitherto had no place where American papers and information on 
American affairs could be obtained. It is the desire of the Association that the 
conductors of our periodicals and journals would send their publications, free of 
charge, to their agent, Mr. W. B. Draper, 51 Beaver-street, New-York, who will 
pay the postage on them from the place where they are sent, and transmit them to 
Paris. The association is not in opulent circumstances, and cannot, in the infancy 
of the institution, pay for American journals, which they solicit from all parts of 
the Union, without distinction of political opinions. We invoke the aid of our con¬ 
temporaries in behalf of this most praiseworthy enterprise. 
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New Volume of Poems bt Bryant. —Messrs. Wiley and Putnam have recently issued, in 
a neat and tasteful volume, all the later poems of Mr. William Cullen Bryant. Many of these 
have already appeared in the Knickerbocker. Indeed we are proud of the fact, that some of the 
noblest poems of this first of American poets have been written for this Magazine. ‘ The Arctic 
Lover to his Mistress,’ ‘ The Prairies,’ ‘ The Winds,’ ‘ An Evening Reverie,’ ‘ The Antiquity of 
Freedom,' etc., published originally in these pages, have not been excelled by any of the author's 
writings, ‘ Thanatopsis ’ scarcely excepted In the ‘Gossip’of our last number we quoted the 
lines entitled ‘ Life,’ one of the most thoughtful and exquisite of the writer's briefer effusions. We 
confess to a fervent admiration of Bryant’s poetry. It has ‘ grown with our growth and strength¬ 
ened with our strength.' The faultless melody of his verse ; the simplicity yet graphic force of his 
language ; his Claude-like linmings of nature, and his enthusiastic love of the Beautiful and the 
True in all things, have won upon our best affections. And this moreover is the universal esti¬ 
mate of Mr. Bryant’s genius. There is scarcely a scene in nature or an event in life, a phase of 
sorrow, of passion, or affection, which he has not illumined as with ‘ a flaming torch held high.’ 
The simplicity of his style is remarkable. The richest effects are produced by the use of the most 
common vernacular terms. We remember that on one occasion, while riding with Geoffrey 
Crayon through Sleepy-Hollow, with the skirts of a June shower distilling misty spots upon us, we 
ascended a hill which overlooked the whole of that wizard region, just as the sun dispersed a 
lingering rift of clouds, lighting up hill and upland and distant mountain, and gilding the white vil¬ 
lages that slept in the vales along the Hudson. Gazing upon the scene, these lines of Bryant 
rushed at once to mind, and we could not help repeating them: 

* I stood upon an upland slope, and cast 
My <*ye upon a bro.id and beauteous scene, 

Whrr" the wide pl tin lav eirt by mountains vast. 

And bills o’er hit I a lilted their heads ol tjreen, 

With pleasant vales scooped out, and villages between.’ 


‘ How forcible and how beautiful,’ said Mr. Irvinq, ‘ are those simple vernacular terras which 
one so often encounters in the poems of our friend. This word ‘ scoop,’ for example, how perfect is 
its adaptation to a scene like this : 

1 With pleasant Tales icooped out, and Tillages between.’ 

Other instances of this admirable characteristic were mentioned, each of which was as natural and 
forceful as the one we have indicated. We may add, in closing this hasty tribute, that it is cur 
belief that Mr. Bryant is not only the very first of American poets, but that, with perhaps one 
eminent exception, he is the first living poet in the world. He has had his imitators among us ; but 
the best of them are like the little shallop that rolls and ducks in the wake of a mighty vessel. Long 
may he live to write, and long may we live to read, his noble effusions. 


Theatrical Doings, Amusements, etc. — What a treasure, in a metropolis like this, is a spot 
like Niblo’s Garden ! In the hottest of nights, cool; in the dullest limes, lively; in the utmost 
dearth of entertainment elsewhere, always replete with rare and various attractions; now the 
pleasant vaudeville ; now the laughable pantomime ; with intervals of ravishing music and brilliant 
fire-works. The '‘Night-Owl ’ should be seen by every body. It is richer than a comedy, to watch 
the ‘little people ’ scan the progress of its funny developements and magical changes ; here a man 
crushed flat by a millstone, and then blown up into life again; there a home-made steam-boat with 
patent propellers, ‘ biling its bu’stcr ’ in mid-ocean, and consigning its passengers to the maws of 
huge fishes; here a framed portrait, with ‘ not very beautiful feeters,’ as the man said of the alliga¬ 
tor, ‘ but with so much openness when he smiles,’ which mysteriously swallows other folk's dinners ; 
and there a palace, more gorgeous than a dream; with views of Purgatory and Paradise, 4 as 
natural as life ! ’ But why should we praise Niblo’s ? The Ravels are known — Chippendale 
is known. Moreover, the Garden is always full; so ‘ where’s the use ? ’ • • • At the Bowk bt, 
the principal ‘ features ’ have been Mr. W. R. Blake, in * The Last Man,' who gave to admiring 
auditors a most capiial performance of a very effective character; and Mr. Booth in his well- 
known round of characters, which he sustained with his accustomed ability. • • • We sometimes 
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step into the American Museum, to pass an hour of recreation ; and troth to say, nothing need be 
more agreeable and entertaining than its numerous and various enticements. The Model of the 
City of Dublin is one of the most perfect and altogether unique exhibitions we have ever encoun¬ 
tered, and is of itself a crowded museum ; and yet this is but a tithe of the things ‘ too numerous to 
mention ’ which Mr. Baknum has brought together for the amusement of ‘ his friends,’ the collective 
public. We have notes of ‘ A Visit to the Museumf which we may possibly write out hereafter, for 
the edification of our readers. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —We tender our respectful thanks to the Editor 
of the Southern ‘ Orion 1 Magazine for his just appreciation of our views in relation to ‘ Sectioned 
Literature ,' and for the frank and cordial spirit with which he seconds them in his excellent journal. 
Like the ‘ Chicora 1 the ‘ Orion 5 is not likely to ‘ permit its love of literary independence to run too 
far ahead of that respect for the common taste, which after all is most generally correct and true.’ 
We take it that no Southern reader will fail to recognize the good sense and discrimination which 
characterize the subjoined passage from the well-written article to which we allude : 

* Ws confess that it is sufficiently 1 amusin' ’ to observe how some of our contemporaries treat this question of ‘ sectional 
literature,’ as they term it, and we are quite sure that it is sufficiently tedious to read their prosings on this * harmless ’ matter. 
We lure said, in a previous number, that we disliked the term 1 Southern Literature ; ’ as if literature were of different charac¬ 
ters in the North and South. To our mind there is but one literature, whether it exists in the North or the South, in the 
East or the West. Its existence in different singes of developement, or in different degrees of elevation, is another thing. In 
name it is unique, in character various. Have we of the South different standards from the people of the North, for determin" 
ing the merit of literary productions ? Have we eveu different materiel for producing literature ? Do our authors write with 
other aims than northern writers ? Do our poets construct their verse by different rules ? Are not, in short, the rules, 
the aims, the matiriel of our writers similar, if not the same, with those of literary producers whose lot is cast in some ten 
or twelve degrees more northern latitude? If we localize literature, we render it unworthy of the name. It would be 
unworthy of an intelligent mind to ask, before reading a book : 1 Is this the production of a northern or a southern author ? * 
It is true, if he were a southron, the fact that the book wrb the production of a southerner like himself, might, and probably 
would deepen his interest in its pages; and pfirchance somewhat affect his decision as to its merits. This is a feeling which 
is indigenous to hnman nature — a preference lor our own. But it is very different from that prejudice which underrate# and 
rejects any thing simply because of it* remote and foreign origin. This however is a fault which can scarcely be laid to the 
charge of southern leaders, if we may judge from the extent of their patronage bestowed on our northern contemporaries. We 
are the warm advocates of literature in the South. For its advancement we shall toil, and hope to see the fruit of our toil. 
For this we have displayed our constellation in the southern literary firmament, and invited our authors to become its stars. 
But never will wc refuse light from abroad to increase its lustre ; but rather hope to see 6ide by side in its boundaries, and 
united by its hroad 1 bands,’ the poets and prose-writers, not alone of Georgia, and Carolina, or the South, but of the great and 
wide Union. We labor for the advancement and refinement uf intellectual taste and habit in the South; and most happy are 
we to have the cu-oper&uon of our literary brethren beyond our great sectional landmark.’ 

That is a very quaint, curious, ridiculous, and altogether laughable little tract, published 
recently iu Boston, ‘ Dexter's Pickle for the Knotting Ones. 1 The writer was an ignorant, eccentric 
old fellow, who, having made himself a rich man, conceived the original idea of setting up foT a 
lord. Accordingly he declared himself Lord Dexter, bought a magnificent mansion at Newbury- 
port, and set up an equipage in splendid style. Every tiling about"him was original. His style of 
life was original; his dress was original; his mode of traffic was original; the ornaments of liis 
mansion were of a most original stamp; and his literary compositions were more original than all 
the rest put together. He sent warming-pans to the West-Indies; he filled his gardens with sprawl¬ 
ing wooden statues; his dress was a mixture of the Roman senator and the militia captain; and he 
wrote hooka in most heroic defiance of the laws of etymology and syntax. Here is a specimen of 
his style, divested of the remarkable orthography which characterizes other portions of the little 
book: ‘ How great the soul is ! Do not you all wonder and admire to see and behold and hear 1 
Can you all believe half the truth, and admire to hear the wonders how great the soul is ? —only 
behold! — past finding out! Only see how large the soul is! — that if a man is drowned in the water 
a great bubble comes up out of the top of the water! — the last of the man dyiug under water; tliis 
is wind—is the soul, that is the last to ascend out of the deep to glory; it is the breath from on high 
doth go on high to glory. The bubble is the soul.’ • • • We quote the following for the edification 
of a friend and correspondent, who good-naturedly threw into a late ‘ Literary Record ’ a brief 
notice of Mr. Tyson’s ‘ Discourse before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania,’ which he found 
one day upon our table. 1 The historical soundness of my positions,’ says Mr. Tyson, in a note to 
the Editor, 4 is one thing, but the fact as to what these positions are, is another thing. The Dis¬ 
course, in no one word or allusion, controverts the pretensions of Virginia to any fame she has ever 
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made. I have incidentally noticed her colonial career, though it was not embraced in my design, in 
terms of warm eulogy. I certainly dispute the claims of colonial New-England to the discovery, 
origin , and advancement of those great principles of liberty which are recognized as fundamental in 
our present form of government. I assert that the growth of liberty in our soil was arrested in the 
New-England colonies, and that it was watered in the other settlements; in New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the Southern provinces. With a view of showing how differently two 
colonies behaved whose settlers were equally obnoxious with the Puritan settlements to the penal 
enactments of England against non-conformity, I cited Maryland and Pennsylvania. These, from 
the religious characters of their respective populations, furnished the illustration which my case 
required. There is no evidence throughout the discourse of a desire to detract from ‘ the great 
minds ’ of New-England. On the contrary, my praise to that point is earnest and emphatic. Who¬ 
ever will take the trouble to read the discourse, will fiud that it is confined to the discussion of the 
history of social freedom in the American colonies, and that the opinion is maintained that no colony 
can claim supremacy, or engross an honor which the verdict of impartial history will equally dis¬ 
tribute among those colonies that united in the defence of free principles at the revolution.’ • • • The 
‘ epitaph on Alcohol ’ is itself dead; at least, there is no spirit in it. In the way of sepulchral litera¬ 
ture, we remember nothing better than the following, copied from an old Scottish tomb-stone: 

* Here lies the body cf Alxxandsr Macpbebson, 

Who was a very extraordinary person : 

He was two yants hi»h in his stocking feet, 

And kept his accoutrements vary dean anil neat: 

He was slew 

At the battle of Waterloo: 

He was shot by a bullet, 

Plumb through the gullet: 

It went in at his throat, 

And came out at the back of his coat!' 

Being 1 slewed ’ in this way is a worse death than befel the Pennsylvania legislator, who came to his 
end, in the language of a colleague, by ‘ being threw from a horse-t! ’ • • • There is a pleasant 
and graphic picture of ‘ Country Life in the West,’ in the following passage of a letter from a friend, 
now settled in one of the new and flourishing towns of Illinois : ‘ The only thing of general interest 
which has happened here of late, is the celebration of the Fourth-of-July in true western fashion. 
The citizens of this place united for the purpose, and gave a free entertainment to their fellow-citi¬ 
zens of the county. All were invited : beef, flour, pigs, chickens, turkeys, vegetables, etc., were 
contributed in abundance, enough for two thousand people ; and a bower with seats was also pre¬ 
pared. The ladies worked hard and freely, to prepare dessert, cake, etc., and to adorn a room for a 
ball at the close of the festival. The dinner was served by volunteer waiters. I believe I never 
saw a more excellent dinner at any public house. About twelve hundred sat down at the first table, 
including all the women on the ground, of course ; and their numbers amounted to more than half 
of those seated at that table. The festival was conducted on the Washingtonian principle. We 
had an exceedingly appropriate and neat address, somewhat ambitious, but filled with beautiful 
and new imager)’, considering the triteness of the subject. The order of the day was interspersed 
with numerous songs; the ‘ Star-spangled Banner,’ the 1 Marseilles Hymn,’ and others of kindred 
character, and appropriate to the day. The address was delivered at the court-house, half a mile 
from the dining-ground. You should have seen the 1 Sucker ’ women marching to beat of drum, in 
martial order; erect, and often with one baby in their arms, and leading another by the hand! This 
procession was a show worth a journey of five hundred miles to see. The whole company observed 
the strictest order and propriety during the whole day; most of them leaving the ground for home 
at a very early hour. The political candidates were on the ground, and having chosen a place 
where the whole procession of men, women and children must file before them, before sitting down 
to dinner, they stood with hat in hand, bowing to every body, and addressing a word to every 
woman they knew. They exhibited adroitness enough, at all events, in winning popular favor. 
After dinner the candidates were called out one after another for stump-speeches; to avow their 
sentiments on local and general questions, abuse their antagonists with any little bit of scandal they 
had gathered against him, and he in turn to balance the account. In the evening we had a ball: I 
cannot call it a * splendid affair; * yet there was hearty dancing, and mirth and fun in abundance. 
In want of a regular field-piece, some ingenious mechanic had got an iron gudgeon from a water¬ 
wheel, and having drilled a hole and mounted it on the end of a log, it answered a very good pur¬ 
pose. The guimers however served it rather too slow for a great many toasts in one day.’ Primi¬ 
tive and simple, friend L. Would we had ‘ been thereto see!’ • • • A friend at our elbow, just 
returned from the country, who sits looking over our last number with an apparent delight that is cer¬ 
tainly gratifying, says that the 4 Error in Reversion ’ puts him in mind of an old maid in Michigan, who 
was to have been attended to an evening party by a swain for whom she had ‘ set her cap,’ (in maiden 
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ladies of an uncertain age often a sort of percussion-cap,) but who ‘ regretted that owing to a press 
of business, he could n’t come till a late hour,’ and she procured a substitute — as did Ac, moreover, 
going early with a younger and much more beautiful lady. The elderly maiden’s attention was 

called to her ungallant beau, with the remark: ‘ ’Pears to me C-’s gettin’ early of late ; there he 

is, talkin’ to Miss F-.’ The elderly Rejected was thunder-struck! There he was, sure enough. 

* Well! * she exclaimed, ‘ if that a n’t pretty treatment! He went and said he could n’t come, and 
now he’s gone and come! Yes! — and he’s come first at last; he always used to be behind 
before! ’ • • * ‘ T. M. 1 does us injustice. We never notice adversely the articles of our corres¬ 
pondents, unless particularly requested ‘ candidly ’ to advert to them in our ‘ Gossip.’ In ‘ T. M.’s ’ 
own case, we have a special request from him to the same e/fect, in a note that at this moment lies 
before us. Communications in great numbers reach us from ail sections of the Union ; and refer¬ 
ences and answers in our * Gossip ’ obviate the necessity of epistolary replies, for which we have 
seldom leisure or inclination. • • • We have been struck with the beauty and force of the annexed 
extract from the Report of a Committee of the last Massachusetts Legislature, upon the subject of 
making remuneration for the Destruction of the Ursuline Convent in Charlestown, in 1834. * The 
owners of the property destroyed on Mount Benedict,’ says the Report, * are not now before us, 
seeking a liquidation of their claims. They came before the Legislature of eighteen hundred and 
thirty-five, and after a report made in favor of granting-them a sum of money, they were repulsed. 
Since that time they have wisely and properly abstained from preferring their petitions, waiting, as 
was due to their injured rights, for a change in the views of the State upon the question involved in 
their case. They have left the blackened ruins of their walls, where piety, and learning, and char¬ 
ity, and useful labor dignified their peaceful lives, standing as they were left by the fires of the 
incendiary, when the torch could find no more to consume. They have taken down no stone from 
off another; and the only agent that has yet been busy to remove from before us the monument of 
our neglect, has been the slow, corroding tooth of time, which will remove it only after the lapse of 
ages. They have thus kept a continual claim before the people of Massachusetts, upon their gen¬ 
erous justice. They have not spoken, they have not written; but the mournful dignity of their 
silence, made eloquent by this index of their wrongs, is more touching and more persuasive 
than the most elaborate appeals.’ • • • ‘ Politics and Politicians ,’ we are inclined to think, would 
violate our pledge of neutrality. It is a clever sketch, however, and not declined ‘ on its merits.’ 
The modesty of office-seekers is well hit off; and this portion of our correspondent’s article brings 
to mind a precious instance which was mentioned to us by the late lamented W. G. C., of the Phi¬ 
ladelphia Gazette , and the gist of which lies before us, in the shape of a ms. in lead pencil. It is the 
rough draft of a letter which the writer desired the Editor to ‘ indite ’ to a friend in Washington, then 
high in official station. It should be premised, that the ‘ retiring’ office-seeker had previously, by 
dint of boring , succeeded in inducing the kind-hearted editor to advert to his claims in the daily jour¬ 
nal under his control, and to sign his mendicant recommendation for an office ‘ in which he expected 
to have an opportunity to sacrifice his private feelings to the public good, by accepting a pecuniary 
compensation of considerable amount: ’ 

* Honored Sir: I was called od a few days ago by Mr. J-C ■-, for my recommendation as Deputy Post-Master in 

Spring Garden District. I gave it with great pleasure ; but after giving it, felt ashamed that he should ask so small a boon. Mr. 

C-deterres as much as any man in our city and county, if services, character, competency, talents, seal and worth are the 

qualifications required. The Whigs admit his claims and deserts — but they look out for themselves. Mr. C -has talents 

for any thing. Why cannot the present administration give him either the Surveyor of the Port or the Navy Agency offices ? 
No man can fill them better — no man deserves them better; no man has more moral courage to defend his patrons and friends. 
But he it modest (t) and will not wrangle for office. He has friends enough, but he will not contend nor ask, but upon the 
score of merit. Cannot you, my friend, espouse his cause, and let the weal thy and the ambitious, who scramble with boisterous 
importunity, have the go-by 1 You would do yourself great honor by this act, and the very men who axe disappointed would 
applaud the deed. This is written without Mr. C-’a knowledge,' etc. 

Alas! for the army of office-seekers! What immense mouths are opening m every quarter of the 
country for the loaves and fishes! — some of them perhaps little better than 1 puppies, stretching 
their muzzles, and yelping for their little messes of prog• • • Were it not that a departed cor¬ 
respondent of the Knickerbocker, who looked upon nature with the religious feeling of a true 
poet, had described the vast and varied view from the Cattskill-Mountain House, we should at 
once find a place for the poetical favor of ‘ S. T. F.’ As it is, however, we have placed it in the 
hands of J. A., subject to the writer's order. That ‘high mountains are a feeling,’ no one has more 
forcibly demonstrated than the imaginative German, beloved of Thomas Carlyle, writing from 
the Alpine heights of Switzerland: ‘ Oh Nature l art thou not the Living Garment of God ? O 
Heavens! is it in very deed He then that ever speaks through thee ; that lives and loves in thee, 
that lives and loves in me ? The Universe is not dead, but Godlike, and,my Father’s! Truly the 
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din of many-voiced Life, which in this solitude with the mind’s organ I can hear, is no Ion per a 
maddening discord, but a melting one; like inarticulate cries, and sobbings of a dumb creature, 
which in the ear of Heaven are prayers. The poor Earth, with her poor joys, is now my needy 
mother, not my cruel step-dame.’ • • • We have already devoted a good degree of space in tins 
Magazine to ihe subject of ‘ Female Education,' and must therefore decline the favor of ‘ M. A.’, 
which is at the desk of the publication-office. We agree with him heartily, however, in relation to 
‘ Young Ladies in the Country ,' (ay, and in the city too, for that matter,) that ‘ if the majority of our 
young women of scanty expectations would not fix their eyes on the more wealthy classes whom 
they vainly and ruinously attempt to imitate; if in their views, their education, their habits, their 
dress, and their manners, they could be prevailed on to attend more to domestic duty and less to 
trifling amusement and ornamental accomplishment; if they could be convinced that to make a pud¬ 
ding or a shirt, or even their own gowns, is a species of knowledge rather more useful than dancing 
a minuet, talking bad French, or spoiling a piano, it would be better for them.’ In the matter of 
education, it is unfortunately too true, that there ‘ is a very general notion that if you once suffer a 
woman to eat of the tree of knowledge, the rest of the family will very soon be reduced to the same 
aerial and unsatisfactory diet.’ • • • 1 My Last Landlord ’ is evidently personal. A friend who 
glanced over the ms. at our table, assures us that he ‘ knows the party.’ If the writer will give us 
his own name , we will publish his communication, for it is well written. The story of ‘the improve- 
ment ’ in the bed-room, reminds us of an incident in the life of a famous English miser. It is related 
of old Elwes, who died a very Croesus, that a relation of his, while sleeping at one of his dilapi¬ 
dated houses in the country, was roused from his slumber at midnight by the rain pouring in upon 
him. After a searching in vain for a bell, he removed the bed several limes, till a place was found 
which the rain did not reach. On remarking the circumstance to Mr. Elwes in the morning : 

‘ Ay,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ I do n’t mind it myself, but to those who do, that’s a nice comer in 
the rain ! ’ • • • The American traveller to whom we were indebted for the description of the ruins 
of Chi-C.\en in Yu< atan, in our last number, is B. M. Norman, Esq ,of New-Orleans, to whom we 
hope to be indebted lor similar sketches hereafter. Mr. Norman has brought home with him many 
specimens of statuary, sculptured hieroglyphics, etc., of a very remarkable character. ‘ They are 
uniformly executed upon an extremely hard stone ; and when we remember lhat not a trace of in n 
has been discovered in that country, and that these elaborate works have been compassed with 
instruments not more finished or finer than sharpened flint, our wonder is excited at the hardy and 
unwearying industry that must have wrought such stupendous lal>or with such imperfect tools.’ 
Mr. Norman’s designs of the greut Temple at Tchechuan, four hundred feet in length, and of a 
variety of mounds and monuments, which he discovered almost concealed by masses of tangled and 
exuberant vegetntion, are fraught with the deepest interest to the antiquarian and inquirer. We 
have been kindly permitted to examine his numerous drawings, which were made upon the spot; 
and which, although the work of an amateur artist merely, are executed with great force and 
fidelity. • • • Reader, have you not a sympathy with such a spirit as the writer of the following? 
a young man of fine natural parts, and a heart full of those poetical sensibilities which come in their 
freshness but once ? He lias written before for the Knickerbocker, and written well; but he must 
try yet once again, for a second successful effort; having a careful eye to the rytkmus, and using the 
file judiciously. We need not say that his incognito is safe with us : 

* I will not riisgniae the fact that I feel much diffidence in lending this to you ; and I should hardly venture to do it, had k 
not been for the kind reception I before met. Your letter excited somewhat such fclings as Dicxxns said Wasbixutos 
Irtish's letters to him did. I had the misfortune, if misfortune it may be called, of being bom of very poor parents, «he 
could not or who did not give me even a common-school education. 1 went to school winters till I was twelve years old ; and 
when I slopped going summers, is farther back than I can remember. I learned to read — in one sense of the word, but not 
its proper one — and to write, ‘after a fashion,’ and that was all. I looked into Daboll's arithmetic, but I was very little the 
wiser for it. Since that time I have earned my own livelihood by hard labor; and what knowledge 1 have picked np has been 
while othen were enjoying that rest which • tired Nature ’ requires. You may judge that is but very little, as in truth it ia. 
Now all this, perhaps, should deter me from writing, and it often does discourage me ; but there W to much gratification in 
writing, that I cannot always forego the pleasure derived from it. This, my dear Sir, will explain to you my many fault* ; 
although I am aware that it is neither apology nor Justification. But I would knew what my faults are, so thst 1 may correct 
them. I hope thus much of egotism may be pardoned. 1 have written what I have reluctantly, and for the purpoae of expla¬ 
nation.' ^ 

‘ Life in Nno- Orleans ’ strikes us as a broad burlesque. It may be otherwise, however; and yet the 
following ‘ gives us pause: ’ ‘ We have here a ‘ Colored Theatre,’ into whieh, late at night, some of 
our white citizens are occasionally desirous to enter, in search of sport. But would you believe it? 

‘ White folks ’ are denied a place in the boxes ! They are directed to the gallery door, ols the passage 
for people of their color! ’ This reminds us of our admirable ‘ American in London's ’ description of 
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the ( Beggars of Saint Giles.’ ‘ So many,’ says he, ( are engaged in the trade, that it is organized 
into a regular business, and companies are formed, with agents and correspondents, extending even 
into foreign countries. Here they have their chief place of rendezvous in the night, for the transac¬ 
tion of business, for feasting and enjoyment. Their gains during the day are brought into the gen¬ 
eral stock. They have even legislative and judicial meetings here ; their House of Commons, their 
Old Baileys, and their reading-rooms, where they discourse on politics and religion, morals and the 
ordinary topics of society, and post up the bills, ‘ The Hue-and-Cry,’ police-reports, lost watches, 
pocket-books, and other notices for the information of the trade, as at Lloyd’s for the price of stocks. 
They are not less chary of admitting a stranger here than at Almack’s. He must be regularly intro¬ 
duced by a beggar, or other person respectable for the indecency of his deportment, who takes the 
responsibility of the visit. The discovery of an intruder might have even worse consequences than 
at the Stock Exchange.’ • • • We like not the misanthropy of 4 S.’s 4 .Firs/and Las* Love.’ We 
like it the less, that if his story be correct, and not licensed to dispense poetry with its facts, he is 
not so unhappy as he would fain make us believe. He certainly cannot remain long in the world 
without finding, in the words of Longfellow, that 

* No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so wholly ilesol.ite, 

But some heart, though unknown, 

Responds unto his own. 

‘Responds, as if with unseen wings 
An unjtel swept its quivering strings ; 

And whispers in its song, 

* Where hast thou staid so long ? ' 

Some of the daily and weekly journals have published a letter purporting to come from Mr. 
Dickens, speaking in disrespectful terms of the people of this country, and of the attentions which 
were shown him in his progress through the Union. We have good reasons for stating, that only 
one letter from Mr. Dickens has appeared since his return home, and that was in relation to the 
International Copy-right question, in which no more was stated, save a clause reflecting in too 
unmeasured terms upon the mammoth weekly journals, than the writer publicly avowed while in 
this country. • • • We should be sorry to be considered ‘ small; 5 but really, the three unpaid com¬ 
munications, endorsed ‘ From a Correspondent ,’ were an 4 imposition ’ and a‘laying on of hands’ 
upon our breeches-pocket; especially when we are compelled to reflect that each and all defy pub¬ 
lication. The writer seems to have thought that we were waiting for his mss. to make out our 
present number. ‘ The articles,’ he writes, ‘ are submitfully left to the decision of the Editor, with 
liberty to emendate, punctify, and so forth, as he may see fit, for the September issue! ’ They ’re 
burned up. • • • We do not greatly affect imitations, or the one from a friend at BurUngton (Ver¬ 
mont,) of a well-known poetaster, should have a place in our pages. The best thing in this style that 
we have lately encountered, is entitled 4 Hits at Poetical Styles in a late English periodical. The 
4 hit’ at the manner of Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, in 4 Madness, a Rhapsody,’ is especially 
successful. It commences thus : 

‘Hat hat I'm mad — mad as a hare in March: 

Yonder on the Rwinbow, which surrounds 

The p.illid brow of Eve, I see a form 

Astride I He’s laughing at me — hear him shout t 

With what Satanic and all-iired grins 

He makes the welkin peal l Laugh on, black fiend I 

Methinks thou art Abaddon — he who lay 

Extended fourteen thousand miles along 

The gulf of Chaos, spouting lurid (tames 

Into the unformed void. But I if this were true — 

This measure of thy length—it tee mato me. 

As on yon rainbow now thou sii’st astride, 

Thy pond’roua legs would reach to earth, 

Like to a Cyclops, who, in merry mood, 

BestradcUea a Welch pouy I ’ 

Mr. Fairfield is made to say in a note: 4 This is my poem, from which Mr. Bulwer stole the 
idea of his 4 Siamese Twins.’ Any one, by comparing the two, can perceive the resemblance. 
Indeed Mr. Bulwer plagiarized all his novels from my poems, large editions of which can be 
fouud by the curious, stowed away in bookseller’s garrets.’ • • 4 Hydrophobia ’ is too dreadful a 

theme to make a jest of. Moreover, part of the article at least is not original; ‘ and which is more,’ 
the story is spoiled by the fact, that Hydrophobia is incurable. This is the opinion of an eminent 
English physician, who speaks thus of palliative but not remedial practice, in cases of this disease : 
4 Recourse,’ says he, 4 may safely and I think justifiably be had to frequent and large doses of opium, 
for the humane purpose of closing the eyes of the unhappy wretch in everlasting sleep; faimore desi¬ 
rable than exposing him to the lacerating harrow of restless expectation, superior in most instances 
to actual suffering; or reserving him a sad, a melancholy spectacle, for odious and ever-successless 
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experiments; for cords and coercion, for weeping and gnashing of teeth ’ • • • The following 
embellished Description of a Highwayman we find recorded on an old page of our note-book, with 
the remark, that ‘ in its adroit evasions and assumptions, it is not unlike Lxmb’s ‘ Hour in the Pil¬ 
lory : ’ ‘ His talents for finance were alone sufficient to have raised him to consequence. When 
persuasion was ineffectual, he employed force; what could not be done by direct means, he per¬ 
formed by circumvention. Like other great financiers, he first excited terror, and by this method 
generally raised supplies with facility; but he always levelled his contributions on the rich and 
tenacious. He had all the ambiguity of a prime-mi)lister; in his schemes he observed the pro- 
foundest secrecy. It was difficult to know what he meapt from what he said. From his counte¬ 
nance little could be gathered, as in the execution of his dariing schemes he concealed it beneath a 
mask, which at once preserved his modesty and eluded observation. His courage was prudent 
rather than rash. He took every advantage of his enemies, frequently making his attack when they 
were unprepared, unarmed, and sometimes sleeping in the dead of night. In his commercial 
transactions his moderation was conspicuous. When inclined to part with any thing, he never 
received more than a third of its value ; often adding with an oath, in order to increase confidence, 
that it was more than it cost him. In his hours of reflection or recreation he was fond of wandering 
over uncultivated heaths and commons, and unfrequented woods From the fertility of his genius, 
he generally rendered these solitary excursions productive. His ideas of property, and ihe laws of 
wteum and tuum were not always correct. Deeply engaged in the practice of raising cash, he 
probably had neither inclination nor leisure to attend to theory and hypothesis. He affected the 
monied interests; and so peculiar was his mode of address to men of this description, that he always 
gained upon them. Of his religious opinions little can be collected. He often spoke of hell, and 
his extemporaneous effusions were frequent and fervid.* • • • Of many things in the paper 
upon ‘ Modem Relaxation of Laws and Morals ’ we heartily approve ; but we shall never soil the 
pages of the Knickerbocker with the advocacy of imprisonment for debt; that relic of a dateless 
yet modem barbarism, of which every decent State in the Union, one after the other, is becoming 
heartily ashamed, and the disgrace of which all are anxious to wipe from their statute-books. 
Imprisonment for debt is not ‘ necessary to put business on a secure basis, discourage fraud, and 
place a high moral sanction upon the obligation of contracts.’ In regard to the remarks upon Capital 
Punishment, ‘ a law established by God himself, and until recently held sacred by men of all Christian 
nations, 1 we are glad to agree with our correspondent. The remarks of 4 E. C. A.’ upon this theme 
we shall advert to hereafter. We are grateful for her flattering opinions. • • • We are well pleased 
with the short esssay upon the * Uses of Avocation It bides its lime in our crowded drawer. A 
sense of the dignity of employment is becoming general. Even at the South, a change is coming 
over the face of things in this regard. 4 We lack industry,’ says the Southern * Magnolia,’ * and 
are too much addicted to luxury; but the great master-tTUth, the nobleness of labor , is begin- 
ing, under the pressure of necessity, to be every where felt.’ These are encouraging signs of the 
times. • • • We have often been impressed, in certain society, with the truth of the annexed remarks 
of a modem author. To expect one whose bias or profession may be literary, to be always 4 talk¬ 
ing literary,' is a great and common absurdity. ‘ Literature is in its nature a delicate and retiring 
thing; and when it is brought forward as an ‘ object ’ of society, it actually loses its true rank, and 
becomes ridiculous. Mere ‘ literary conversation ’ almost always degenerates into twattle. The 
bas-bleu race are always triflers. Nothing can be more trying to human patience than to fell into 
the midst of a coterie who have no other topic than ‘ the last new poem ; ’ and nothing more silly 
exists on earth than the waste of time that results from attempting to give a literary tone to the age 
or the hour.’ • • • Somebody in the August issue of the ‘ Magnolia ’ Magazine, for the lack we 
may suppose of something better to do, has entertained himself with an elaborate review of one of 
our old back numbers. It is very pleasant reading. We like it hugely. It is rather * lengthy; ’ 
hence we can afford our readers no other proof of the pudding than a few of the plums , which we 
proceed to pick out. Our respected correspondents will require some 4 green willows ’ to wear 
round their hats; for * list! O list! ’ The critic says that the 4 Quod Correspondence ’ is ‘ balderdash 
stuff,’ for quoting from which he 4 owes his readers an apology; ’ that the good old * Grandfather’s 
Port-Folio ’ is ‘ sentimental twattle ; ’ that * Edward Alford and his Play-fellow ’ is such an ‘ unin¬ 
telligible farrago of skimble-skamble stuff’ that it ‘would be degrading to criticism to dwell 
upon it; ’ that Consul Greene, in his ‘ Letters from Rome,’ has hashed up ‘ trite and thread-bare 
subjects,’ embracing only 1 information of the most common-place character; ’ that ‘ Life in Hayti ’ 
contains ‘ no solitary item of new information; ’ that Rev. Mr. Cheever’s ‘ Grenada and the 
Alhambra ’ is a ‘ mere second-hand serving up of cold condiments; ’ that the ‘ Rime of Sir Thopas ’ 
is an ‘ abortion of stupidity,' (abortion of stupidity ‘is good!’) ‘puerile and silly stuff, which it 
would be an insult to the understanding of the reader to dwell on; insinuates that ‘ The April 
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Shower’ by Mr. H. W. Rockwell is trash, and so forth. ‘ Id est un pretty kettle de poissons! ’ as a 
pleasant contemporary has it, in his very ‘ domestic French.’ ‘ Decidedly these are the opinions r 
of the critic, however — all which are respectfully submitted. It is a little odd, though, when we 
come to think of it, that other Charleston journals should assert that * there is no Northern periodical 
so well and favorably known in South Carolina as this universally popular Magazine,’ meaning the 
contemptible Knickerbocker aforesaid; and that the number of copies of the work taken in that 
city alone should have doubled within the last twelvemonth. * Curious, is n’t it ? ’ The Editor of 
the ‘ Magnolia ’ tells us that his critic is one of his ‘ fine Roman hands,’ and praises the ‘ good sense * 
and 1 felicity of touch which distinguish the master ’ in his critique ; and yet, that 1 it is with some 
reluctance that he gives place to the article,’ as he ‘ takes no pleasure in squabbling with contem¬ 
poraries;’ that ‘what had been said in that journal with reference to the Knickerbocker had 
resulted from a sense of sectional and individual injury,' etc. ‘ If,’ says the editor of the 1 Little 
Peddlington Weekly Observer,’ in one of his { scorching leaders’ reflecting upon ‘ Old Nich.’ of 
Russia, ‘ if this journal does sometimes address the Autocrat in terms of more than usual severity, 
let him remember that we do so ‘more in friendship than in anger; ’ that we regret the necessity 
we are under of giving him pain, but that, like skilful physicians, we must probe, in order to heal! ? 
etc. ‘ Vive la Bagatelle ! ’ • • • Our agreeable friend, who discourses of ‘ September and Oysters ’ 
in preceding pages, must have written his pleasant essay after * scraping acquaintance with the 
illustrious bivalves ’ that are the glory of Florence’s, and while yet their delicious flavor was 
vanishing from his palate as the hues from a dying dolphin. If any metropolitan reader should 
fancy our correspondent a victim of ‘ entusymussy,’ he has only to step into the Gothic Oyster-Hall 
to have his suspicions and his Apician wants dissipated. • • • We say it in no spirit of vain-glory; 
but all the arguments advanced in ‘ P.’s ’ paper on 1 Copy-right ’ have already been employed by 
‘ Ollapod,’ Mr. Washington Irving, and the Editor, in these pages. International Copy-right 
is founded on the immutable laws of truth and justice, and it will sooner or later be incorporated in 
our national statute-book. It is not impossible, however, that the period of its adoption may be 
retarded by the crude and violent advocacy of certain small litt6rateivrs among us, who are riding it 
as a hobby; whose apparent aim for the protection of their own 1 works ’ against British competition 
gives the whole question an air of burlesque in the eyes of many here, and exerts a positive influ¬ 
ence against ‘ the right.’ We have heard of a rather pompous and ambitious artisan, who in the 
whirlwind of a crusade against one of our city banks, mounted a barrel in the crowd, and assured 
the assailants that ‘ the institution was safe; that he was confident of it; so sure in fact, that he kept 
his own deposits there, and felt not the least anxiety about them.’ The ‘ tumult of the people ’ was 
stilled. The bank however was compelled to wind up; when lo! the exhibit of its affairs showed 
that the expostulating depositor had overdrawn his small account ‘ several tens 1 of dollars. The 
incident is not without its application, by parity. • • • The story of ‘ The Attorney ’ is concluded in 
the present number. A more popular serial has never appeared in this Magazine. The public 
will be glad to learn that it is rapidly passing through the press, in two handsome volumes. It can 
scarcely fail to have a wide sale. Almost one of the first acts of Mr. Dickens, on arriving at Bos¬ 
ton, was to send to our agents in that city for the number containing the continuation of the exciting 
narrative, the perusal of which he had commenced in previous issues in England. The admiration 
of ‘ Boz,’ we have good reason to know, has been shared by competent judges throughout this 
country. Mr. Quod speaks of laying aside his pen for ever. ‘ We ’ll see about it 1 ’ • • • The 
‘ Thoughts on Hearing the New Organ at the Church of the Ascension ’ are rhapsodical as well as 
poetical. There is a furor in the lines that would be 1 caviare to the general ’ reader. Let the writer 
not exhaust his enthusiasm, but wait until the solemn and sublime interior of Old Trinity shall have 
been completed, and its cathedral-organ shall roll its waves Of sound along the tracery of its vaulted 
roof: 

‘ Where light and shade repose, where music dwells, 

Lingering and wandering uu, as loath to die ! ’ 

We haye received since our last the beautiful volume which contains the ‘ Poetical Remains of 
Lucy Hooper,’ and to which we have heretofore alluded. It reflects honor upon the name of the 
graceful and gifted writer, and will keep her memory green in many a susceptible heart. • • • 1 The 
Summer Solstice ’ is almost profane. The ‘ Providence ’ against which ‘ L.’ lifts up his puny arm, in 
his ‘Complaint,’ looks down upon the husbandman rejoicing in the fervid beams which he contemns, 
and which tinge his golden harvests, already ripe for the sickle ; looks onward 

-‘ to the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 

Rivers unknown to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames oa the Atlantic isles.’ 
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And yet 4 L.’ would lift up his feeble ‘ voice of wail ’ because he is 4 uncomfortable ’ in seasonably- 
warm weather! ’ • • • We have been compelled to postpone the capital sporting sketch, ‘ Bull- 
Finches,’ the paper on ‘ The Fine Arts,’ and two or three other communications of kindred attrac¬ 
tion. The following are on file for insertion : ‘ Three Passages from the History of a Poet; ’ 4 My 
Grandfather’s Port-Folio,’ No. VI.; 4 The Rime of Sir Thopas,’ Canto IV.; ‘ Theory and Prac¬ 
tice ; ’ 4 The Summer Flower; ’ ‘ Idleberg: a Sketch; ’ Lines by H. W. Rockwell, Esq.; ‘ The 
Antiquarians; ’ 4 Passages from Jean Paul ; ’ with other papers, in prose and verse, alluded to in 
our last, or which we lack leisure and space to mention. 


LITERARY RECORD. 

Soleb’s new Spanish Grammar. —We have before us, in the new Spanish Grammar of Mr. 
Julio Soler, an attempt toward a new method of teaching the Spanish language, which fore¬ 
see will soon win its way to public favor and patronage. The work contains only those rub . * • Li i 
are of more general application and most useful to the student. These are associated with a pleas¬ 
ant and well-written Spanish book, by observing the language of which, examining its composition, 
and deriving from it the laws to which its component parts are subjected, the learner acquires the 
best method of facilitating the acquisition of the language. He soon becomes accustomed to the 
proper use of its peculiar phrases and idioms, its turns and structure, and is enabled to seize its 
very spirit, and by continually revolving in his mind Spanish phrases, he comes at length almost to 
think in Spanish. The works included in the translating-books being choice specimens from genu¬ 
ine sources, the student learns to express himself with the greatest purity. We have pleasure in 
commending Mr. Soler’s grammar and translating-book to such of our readers as are acquiring or 
hope to acquire the Spanish language. Messrs. Wiley and Putnam are the publishers. 

Mr. Cobb’s nbw Spelling-Book. — We have not space for a notice at large of this excellent 
and improved school-book: but we take pleasure in commending it cordially to public acceptance 
for one preeminent merit over other works of its class. Its classifcation of words , by which the 
repetition of the same letters in the same order, in all kindred words, are impressed forcibly upon the 
mind of the leameT, is a great excellence. The promiscuous intermingling of vowel or consonant 
sounds are thus avoided. Every one can testify to the serious difficulty of attaining a correct habit 
of spelling from books in which are jumbled together a certain number of words, of the same num¬ 
ber of syllables, without regard to their various terminations; producing confusion and hesitation in 
the process by which certain sounds are associated with a certain order of letters. We agree with 
a contemporary, that the method adopted by Mr. Cobb is in harmony with the natural operations 
and faculties of the mind. We are glad to find, moreover, that the writer has seen fit to discard 
his old and ridiculous use of u and k in such words as governor, scientific, and the like. 

Elocution. — Mr. John W. S. Hows, long and well known in this metropolis as a most accom¬ 
plished teacher of elocution — an art which he practices as well as preaches — will henceforth devote 
himself to imparting this 4 crowning grace of education, both for man and woman.’ In announcing 
this fact, we need only endorse the commendation of the 4 American ’ daily journal: ‘ Mr. Hows is 
a man of cultivated mind, fine taste, most gentlemanlike manners and deportment, and withal is 
remarkable as a beautiful reader and speaker.’ Mr. Hows’s lectures on elocution, which met with 
such cordial acceptance here last season, we are glad to learn have been called for in one or two of 
our sister cities. They cannot fail to be admired and appreciated. 

New Music: 4 Empress Josephine’s Waltz.’ —This deservedly popular waltz, by Sig. 
Candido Chianei, is certainly a most graceful and harmonious combination. We have no 
acquaintance with Sig. Chianei, but are informed that he has published several pieces of music, 
which possess great merit, and that he is a very successful teacher of his art and science (for music 
is both) in our metropolis; all which we can very readily believe. 

Deferred Notices. — The following were in type for the present issue, and will appear in our 
next: Harpers’ Library of Select Novels ; ’ ‘ Mineral Springs of Virginia; ’ Liebig’s Chemis¬ 
try ; Dr. Payne’s Essays ; 4 Domestic Architecture; ’ Perkins’s Algebra; Hume's 4 Settlement of 
Knoxville ; ’ Campbell’s Magazine; ’ 4 Western Literary Messenger.’ 
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It was a dark gloomy morning. We were enveloped in one of 
those dense and extensive fogs which in certain of the spring months 
hang for days together over the coast along the mouths of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. Occasionally it would rise for a few moments, so that we 
could see along the ground the distance of a mile, and then it would 
fall again flat to the water and thick as cotton, and the end of the 
flying-jib-boom would be lost in the mist. 

On board there was a prospect of a long, dull, wearisome day. 
Breakfast, the first amusement, was already over; and my compan¬ 
ions, after ranging for a while to and fro like caged animals in a 
menagerie, had one after another betaken themselves to various 
time-killing diversions. Glass, who before breakfast had been very 
busy putting his rifle in order, now, afraid perhaps to trust himself 
in the swamps on such a day, had donned cap and gown, and was 
bolstered up in a comer of the cabin, intent upon exposing the fal¬ 
lacy of an old foreign review by learned lead-pencil annotations on 
the margins of a leading article. Sidell and Norris had early taken 
to chess ; Schroeder, in a comer, warbled plaintively to his guitar; 
while King, Isaacs and Selden, like three true 4 Middies/ had divi¬ 
ded three hand-fulls of coffee and half a dozen segars between 
them, and were squeezing a great deal of boisterous amusement 
out of a game of ‘ poker.’ 

I had ‘ considerable of a day’s work’ before me. With the first 
peep at the fog, I had put on my tall boots and pea-jacket; and 
now, while I watched the slow wasting of my morning segar, I 
carefully turned over in my mind the details of my intended expe¬ 
dition ; and, as I do not like to be taken by surprise, deliberated 
upon the course I should adopt in case two or three kegs of curious 
old Spanish doubloons should fall to my share of the booty. And 
this was a more perplexing question than one would readily sup- 
vol. xx. 39 
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pose. At first I thought I would smuggle the gold quietly up to 
town, make a special deposite at the bank, and then let the world 
wag on just as if nothing unusual had happened. But then came 
pleasant fancies about what one could do up in town with so much 
money; and I half made up my mind to clear the coast at once. 
Next I thought of 4 a roam o’er the salt sea foam/ as Schroeder was 
wont to sing; and I almost concluded to buy the * Falcon/ the big 
rakish pilot-boat, paint her black as a pirate, curse and quit the 
coast-survey, and go a-cruising, as captain of my own yacht But 
when I thought of the gay spring and glorious women that must be 
beaming out at the north, I gave up all other plans, decided to char¬ 
ter the crack boat, to go up the river 4 with a rush/ over the moun¬ 
tains 4 with a whirl/ and make a 4 blue streak ’ for home. 

We were in the habit of spending an occasional evening at the 

house of Captain T-, the boarding-officer residing at the Balize, 

for the sake of excellent entertainment in the way of anecdote and 
wild graphic tales of sea and land, with which our host delighted 
us. On one of these evenings the Captain happened to speak of 
the 4 Old Magazine/ a mysterious brick building known to exist in 
the midst of the swamps, not many miles from the Balize. There 
was something in the description striking and wonderful; antiquity, 
strange old bricks, and inexplicable mystery, to excite the imagina¬ 
tive and awaken the curiosity of the antiquarian; and the conjec¬ 
tures and suggestions as to the origin and purpose of the building, 
which were put forth in the conversation that ensued, would have 
caused a money-digger’s heart to leap into his throat and his hair to 
stand on end. 

It was on a lonely unfrequented part of the coast, and which had 
never been less solitary within the memory of man. It was in an 
out-of-the-way place, lying in nobody’s track ; not even a fisherman 
would pass that way from one year to another, unless blown by, by 
some ill wind. It was invisible, being concealed by the tall reeds, 
so that a person might coast along the very edge of the marsh, 
within a hundred yards of it, without observing the slightest token 
to awaken suspicion of its existence. 

The situation was several miles up a bay, and near the bottom of 
a cove of that bay, with nothing but shallow water for half a league 
around; consequently no vessel of any size could come within 
miles of it. There was a narrow, crooked, uncertain channel run¬ 
ning through the bay and cove, by which boats drawing two or 
three feet might approach; but the swamp, from the shore to the 
Magazine, might be called impassable; for a person would sink in 
up to the middle at every other step, while alligators and moccasm- 
snakes would render the attempt perilous. The only way by which 
the Magazine could be reached was by passing on to the very bot¬ 
tom of the cove, where was a small bayou, which, if it could be 
found, would lead through the most strange turns and doublings to 
the building. And it was particularly remarkable that about midway 
an immense drift-log, nearly six feet in diameter, had in old times 
been placed directly across the bayou; perhaps by chance, but ap- 
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parently as a barrier or out-work upon this only practicable approach. 
The building itself was of brick, of immense strength, surrounded 
by a ditch, and bearing an appearance of great antiquity. It was 
much encumbered by piles of old drift-wood and clumps of tall 
reeds, and no door or other opening was visible; but on the roof, 
which was of brick and nearly flat, there was an excavation about 
three feet in diameter, where long ago some person had evidently 
undertaken to penetrate through the solid masonry, and having got 
about a foot deep had given up in despair. 

It was several years since our host had even visited the place; 
and as far as he knew, no living man had ever seen the inside of 
the mysterious ruin. Some were disposed to regard it as merely a 
military or powder-magazine, and a relic of old French or Spanish 
times in Louisiana. This indeed was the vulgar and common opin¬ 
ion ; but there were others, and particularly on that evening, who 
held that circumstances, instead of sustaining, entirely overthrew 
this hypothesis. A building for such a purpose, they said, would be 
placed near some station or settlement; it would be in the interior, 
and on the bank of the river, or at least approachable from the river. 
This was out on the verge of the coast; in the neighborhood of 
nothing; instead of being convenient to the river, was inaccessible 
except by going outside and approaching it coast-wise, and had 
every appearance of having been located with a view to conve¬ 
nience of access from the ocean. 

Upon this, one hinted that it was a pirate’s den; another suggested 
that Lafitte might have known something about it: while a third 
maintained that it must have been a store-house of the Bucaniers 
in the old roving times, when Spanish galleons were fair prizes, and 
when it was no sin to burn and plunder the golden little towns on 
the Spanish main. Another marvellous hypothesis was started by 
the Captain himself. It was well known, he remarked, that during 
the troubles which preceded the revolt in St. Domingo, many of the 
planters put their wealth on ship-board and consigned it to foreign 
merchants, while others sailed secretly away and buried their treas¬ 
ures in distant islands. It struck him that this building, without 
door or visible entrance, had much the appearance of a secret depos¬ 
itory. Possibly a community of the doomed planters, trusting to 
the shallow waters and impassable marsh, had sealed up there their 
gold and jewels, and returning to their homes, had died in the mas¬ 
sacre which followed. 

In this way the old ruin was embellished by one wild imagina¬ 
tion after another, through love of the marvellous and the natural 
propensity to magnify a wonder; and there is no telling to what 
absurd conclusion these golden fancies might at last have led, had 

not the worthy Doctor H-, of the Balize, promptly set his most 

dogmatical face against them. * It was absurd,’ he said, * to talk of 
Domingo, or the Bucaniers, or Lafitte, in connection with this build¬ 
ing. Why should the. Bucaniers or the people of St. Domingo 
come all* the way across the Gulf to bury their money ? Why 
should they select this particular spot of all others ? As to Lafitte, 
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who ever heard of his being so troubled with cash ? Absurd ! It 
would not do to dispute common report — the traditions of the peo¬ 
ple. They were always correct. This building was undoubtedly a 
Spanish work; a mere powder magazine, placed where it would be 
out of the way in case of an explosion. If any body felt disposed 
to encounter the toil and trouble of getting into it, perhaps he might 
get a rusty cannon-ball or a grape-shot for his pains. But it was 
this very fact, the consideration that it was an ancient military work, 
that gave it interest in his eyes. He confessed he was somewhat 
of an antiquarian. He regarded with more interest such an old 
story-telling ruin than he did the finest mansion in town. It was 
undoubtedly a curiosity; he should be delighted to have an oppor¬ 
tunity to examine it; and if he should find even so much as an old 
rusty nail, he should consider it, on account of its age and associa¬ 
tions, curious and interesting. 

Perhaps the opposition had more reason and argument on their 
side; but then the Doctor had the most emphasis ; and what is rea¬ 
son against good obstinate dogmatism ? The subject was dropped, 
and the conversation died away until the * Old Magazine ’ gave 
place to other topics. In some of the Doctor’s opinions I had the 
pleasure of fully coinciding; and remarking that I had myself a 
slight antiquarian taste, I privately suggested that we would make 
this interesting ruin a visit together, on the first convenient day. I 
had occasion to take my leave rather early, and it so happened that 
the Doctor left nearly at the same time. As we walked along the 
bayou, we discoursed upon the western mounds, the ruins of Cen¬ 
tral America, and other antiquities; digressing now and then into 
the days of the Bucaniers, and discussing incidentally the vast 
wealth of the ancient planters of St Domingo. We were delighted 
with our newly-discovered congeniality of taste; we smoked over 
it; and it was owing to these occurrences that on the morning in 
question, while my companions were lounging about in gowns and 
slippers, I had on my swamp-boots and pea-jacket. 

At an early hour I went ashore to stir up the Doctor; for he was 
rather a corpulent, perhaps I might say fat and sleek-headed man, 
unaccustomed to give himself concern about the sun-rise. He was 
reclining in an arm-chair, an open volume on his knees, his vest 
unbuttoned; comfortably picking his teeth after a warm breakfast, 
and ruminating probably upon antiquities. He rubbed his hands 
gleefully at my entrance, closed his book with a flourish, and putting 
on a hunting-coat and a pair of hunting-boots which tied above the 
knee, was in readiness. 

Our way lay for a mile or two through a narrow bayou, which 
would bring us out into the bay on which the Magazine was situa¬ 
ted. These bayous are very crooked, and debouche obliquely ; and 
as the reeds grow very close upon their banks and all along the 
coast, it is difficult at even a little distance outside to discern their 
mouths: but the shore shoals so much, that with an ordinary row¬ 
boat it is necessary to keep out perhaps a hundred yards, and through 
this mud the current of the bayou makes a crooked wandering clian- 
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nel out to deep water. In clear weather, an experienced eye may 
detect these channels by the color of the water, and thus find the 
way to the bayou; but in a dark or foggy day it is exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult to strike the channel or find the mouth of the bayou. 

The Doctor was an old cruiser in these waters : he had had some 
experience in 4 blind * bayous, and knew a great deal more about the 
inconveniences of groping about among mud-shoals in the dark, 
searching for the channel of a bayou, than I did. When he came 
out and saw the fog, he paused, shook his head, and said it would 
not do : ‘We must defer our expedition to another day; we should 
never be able to get back into the bayou in such a fog/ 

4 Pooh! Doctor,’ said I; 4 all the fog will be blown away before 
we get ready to come back; ’ and we strode along. As we passed 
the Pilots’ Hotel, the Doctor made another pause. 4 Peter,’ said he 
to an old pilot who was leaning against the door-post, 4 what do you 
think ? We are going to the Old Magazine. Shall we be able to 
find it in such a day ? ’ 

4 Ah ! it ’ll be easier findin’ the Magazine than it will to find the 
mouth of the bayou when you ’re cornin’ back.’ 

4 Just so. That’s the very thing. It’s dangerous, is n’t it ? ’ 

4 Yes. That is, / should ’nt choose such a day to go. It’s a goin* 
to rain; as like as not it’ll be dark before you get back; and I 
should n’t care about bein’ out in the bay of a dark night with nothin’ 
but a skiff, and a gale a blowin’, as ten to one it will before mid¬ 
night’ 

4 Well, I think we had better not go,’ said the Doctor, dubiously. 

4 Of course you ’ll do as you like, you know,’ resumed Peter, at 
the same time stepping out and scrutinizing the fog; 4 but since you 
ask my advice, I’ll tell you what it is. It’s my opinion that you 
won’t take supper here to-night, if you go.’ 

4 Here you are talking about midnight! ’ I exclaimed. 4 Why we 
shall be back to dinner! I shall certainly go. We shall take a 
boat-compass along; and if we can’t find the bayou, we can go 
around and come in by Soss’ Island, for I know that channel.’ 

The Doctor shook his head. He had the utmost confidence in 
Peter’s advice and weather-wisdom; but then his fears were no 
match for his antiquarian passion ; and just as we were pushing off, 
he changed his mind and came up puffing. 

Our equipage consisted of a clumsy skiff, none the better for its 
age and hard knocks : two men, an axe, a crow-bar, tinder-box, lan¬ 
tern, and boat-compass. We dropped down the bayou for a while 
in silence; but at length an observation inadvertently escaped me. 
Contemplating the capacity of our dilapidated skiff, I happened to 
think aloud, and said: 4 We couldn’t bring away much in this.* 

4 Much what ? ’ asked the Doctor, sternly. 

4 Nothing, nothing. I do n’t know what I was saying/ 

4 Much specie, you meant! I fear you forget the purely antiqua¬ 
rian objects of this expedition. Yes, I see ; your fancy is running 
wild among bags of gold and silver. Now, Sir, you have some com¬ 
mon sense, and I recommend you to not let your imagination run 
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away with it. Why, you ’ll be the laughing-stock of the Balize. 
The idea of a Kidd’s-money-hunting expedition! Indeed, if the 
thing is to take that turn, I must beg to be set ashore at once; for I 
have n’t the slightest desire to be ridiculed about the Balize as a 
money-digger.’ 

‘ Well, this is very extraordinary! To talk to me in this style; 
and all about an observation which you have n’t understood! Why, 
are there not curiosities to be brought away ? — old bricks, if nothing 
more ? Now give yourself no uneasiness; I assure you I share 
your concern about being so horridly misunderstood. Indeed, it is 
preposterous to suppose there can be any thing of any considerable 
value in this old powder-magazine. The utmost of my expecta¬ 
tions is, as I have said, a cutlass or a pistol; and I confess I have 
pleased myself with the fancy of a bloody dagger marked with the 
name of some notorious old freebooter; Drake, Cavendish, or Sir 
William Morgan. Now I should like that.’ 

* Or while you ’re about it, say a sword of old Don De Soto him¬ 
self!’ 

* Ay, and in that case it might be diamond-hilted, for those old 
Spaniards were curious and extravagant about these things.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Doctor, with testy disdain, ‘of course it is possi¬ 
ble that we may meet with an article of value, a diamond-hilt, as 
you say; but then we do ’nt expect it.’ 

‘ Oh! of course not! But certainly there must be something — a 
heap of rubbish, at the least; and since the building has n’t been 
opened within a century, whatever it contains must smell a little of 
antiquity. Now consider a pile of old Spanish state-documents! ’ 

* Yes! now that would be important! ’ 

‘ And, Doctor, it would be very strange if this mysterious building, 
with walls seven feet thick, and without door or window, should 
contain nothing whatever — absolutely nothing! ’ 

Upon this the Doctor rubbed his hands complacently; and, plain 
to see, a smile was smothered in his good-humored features. I took 
advantage of the moment to propose a question which had puzzled 
me not a little. * Suppose, Doctor,’ said I, ‘ that in your peregrina¬ 
tions about the swamps, you should have the good fortune to find a 
few kegs-’ 

‘ Oh ! away with that nonsense ! ’ 

‘Well, well; but I am only supposing a case. Suppose , I say, 
that you should find, in a place where it had been left by the old 
Spanish government, an unmanageable quantity of gold; how would 
you get away with it? For the State might have something to say 
about it.* 

The Doctor winked deliberately with both eyes, and with a sig¬ 
nificant motion of the head, and altogether the air of a man whose 
plans are cut and dried, replied in an under-tone: ‘ Wouldn't I 
smuggle it on board the fastest tow-boat, and then make her walk 
up the Mississippi and never stop this side of Louisville ? ’ 

When we passed out of the bayou the fog was very dense: we 
pulled out to make a good offing, and then steered to the south until 
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we were able to double a remarkable log, upon which sat twelve 
beautiful white pelicans, as grave as a panel of jurors ; then steering 
northerly we found the little bayou with no great difficulty. It was 
a more serious affair when we came to the barrier-log. It was im¬ 
possible to lift the boat over, and we were obliged to get out and 
force her through the swamp so as to pass around one end ; a busi¬ 
ness which at that time we considered very disagreeable. 

The Magazine itself now came in sight, surrounded by its ditch, 
or rather standing in the midst of a square black pool. Never shall 
I forget the impressions with which I first beheld its deep-red, time¬ 
worn walls. Never had I seen such an appearance of hoary age. 
The comers of the building were wasted and rounded off; the 
bricks had the appearance of a honey-comb; wild parsneps were 
growing on the roof, and weeds hanging from crevices in the walls. 
As we glided down the still bayou, contemplating through the dark 
vista the strange structure so long buried in mystery and gloom, old 
stories of magic and enchantment came to mind. I almost expected 
to hear some strange warning voice, or to see some outlandish gray- 
beard sentinel; and I thought with something like dismay of the 
log, which in case of real fiesh-and-blood apparitions would so effec¬ 
tually cut off our retreat. 

The Magazine, as it may yet be called, with all its ‘ surroundings,* 
we found precisely as had been described; strong enough for a fort, 
and without door or window. A timber being reared against the 
walls, the Doctor and I clambered up an$ forthwith set to work with 
axe and crow-bar, with great enthusiasm. The blunt crow-bar was 
soon found to be a useless instrument, and all our hopes centered in 
the axe. This I wielded for a time with great dexterity : but oh, 
ye back-woodsmen ! who have never tried your steel upon any thing 
harder than mere oak, or attempted any thing more stupendous than 
a log of six or eight feet diameter, what idea can you have of the 
job of cutting with a hoe-axe through six feet of solid masonry ? 
My hands, methinks, feel the blisters to this day! I can truly say 
of those old builders, whoever they were, that they well understood 
masonry. The bricks were as hard, it seemed to me, as flint; and 
as to the mortar, it was as white and as hard as beach-sand could 
make it. When I first arrived, and contemplated the work which 
had been done, I wondered how one who had fairly set to at so pro¬ 
mising an enterprise could have yielded to difficulties and despair; 
but I began now to perceive that such a thing might be. With all 
our ardor, the Doctor and I had deepened the excavation but a few 
inches, when we felt a willingness to stand back and give place to 
the stalwart sailors; and after that, though there was far less spirit 
displayed, yet I must confess the work advanced more rapidly. 

As the day wore on, and w r e saw how slowly the excavation deep¬ 
ened, our first regret was that we had brought no lunch with us. 
Every body knows the peculiar effect which hard work has upon 
the stomach; and how, the stomach being so aflected, the muscles 
wither and exertion flags. Our sailors’ brawny arms seemed to 
lose their vigor; the blows became feeble; the axe bounded about 
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with a kind of stagger; and the pauses to rub the back and scratch 
the head became more frequent and of longer duration. At this 
juncture the foresight of the Doctor was strikingly displayed. He 
drew forth from an inner pocket a curious flask, and first applying it 
to his own lips with the affectionate manner of old and long-tried 
friendship, he passed it to the men. The effect was magical. The 
hands late so feeble now grasped the axe firmly, and it was whisked 
about like a mere straw. Whether this was the effect of the mys¬ 
terious draught solely, restoring the outer or physical man, or whether 
it was in some measure owing to the shrewd reflection of ‘ more 
where that came from,’ stimulating the inner or spiritual man, may 
be a problem; but certainly the whole man seemed as good as new. 

When the excavation had penetrated so far that a few more blows 
would evidently carry it through, I took the axe into my own hands, 
and the Doctor at the same time seized the crow-bar. I have often 
reflected upon these movements. I am at a loss to say whether 
they were prompted by the desire to administer the finishing blows 
merely, or whether they displayed an instinctive perception of the 
great principle of right and title, so venerable for its antiquity, hav¬ 
ing been admitted to settle beyond all cavil the right to greater pos¬ 
sessions, such as crowns and kingdoms, from time immemorial. Be 
that as it may: there were just four of us ; and the natural division 
of parties was thus: the Doctor and I — the two men. A tie. Now 
when the first brick should fall through, if there should be a ‘jingle/ 
it might be an important question on which side were the axe and 
crow-bar. 

The Doctor wished to try the crow-bar, and summoning all his 
strength he made a powerful thrust, and was successful. It w r ent 
through. There came up a puff of air, and the sound, not of ‘ chink/ 
but of a brick-bat falling into water. It is possible that between 
each one and himself or his own fine fancies, that sound was a 
damper; but nobody said so, for indeed, ‘ there was silence/ For 
my part, my hands began to tingle, and I laid down the axe and 
drew off my gloves to consider the extent of damage I had sus¬ 
tained. Teddy placed his hand upon his back and nibbed abstract¬ 
edly. Tom fell into an attitude of forgetfulness; with his head 
drooping to one side, he ogled the excavation, while with one hand 
he drew off his tarpaulin and with the other scratched his head dis¬ 
cursively. The Doctor leaned upon the crow-bar, contemplating 
his work, and musing; and as he mused he poised forward, plumbed 
his mouth over the excavation, and dropped a mouthftil of tobacco- 
juice with great precision through the hole which the crow-bar had 
made. 

‘ Well/ said the Doctor, drawing himself up and deliberately 
taking the cork from his flask, ‘ let’s go through with it. What if 
there is a little water ? State documents would n’t be lying on the 
floor/ And the invigorating flask having circulated, the work was 
resumed, and the hole very soon sufficiently enlarged. Teddy vol¬ 
unteered to make the first descent, and laying the crow-bar across 
the excavation, he made a rope fast to it and glided down. 
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‘ Well, what do you see, Teddy ? * 

1 Ugh! nothin*, Sir, but an empty place full of wather! * 

4 Ah ? What did you put in your pocket just then ? * some one 
asked; for it occurred to us that there might be some trifles of jew¬ 
els hanging about the walls. 

4 Is it ‘ put in me pocket ? ’ Divil a thing is there here to put in 
me pocket, but wather! * 

When Teddy came up I descended; and my curiosity being 
satisfied, the Doctor must needs go down, for -which purpose the 
excavation had to be considerably enlarged; for the Doctor’s * corpo¬ 
ration,’ as before hinted, was at that time just beginning to expand 
with the fhir promise of an alderman-like rotundity, to which I 
doubt not it has since fully attained. He remained down a long 
time, sounding with a pole, and making many interesting antiquarian 
observations; and as I sat upon the roof, leaning over upon my 
elbow, I fancied I could hear him soliloquize as he poked about in 
the corners: ‘ Nothing whatever; absolutely nothing! ’ It was now 
getting late; indeed it was already high time for us to be making 
our way home. 

‘ Doctor,’ said I, growing impatient, 4 what are you about down 
there so long?* 

‘ Oh, antiquarian research, to be sure ! ’ 

Probably I was not in a very good humor; for my dreams about 
going it 4 with a rush ’ were of course at an end, and I had been 
thinking how hard it was that a man must work for his living; but 
to the tone of the Doctor’s reply I had reason to be particularly sen¬ 
sitive, for I well knew that if it should once get on board the 
schooner I should never hear the last of it. 4 Aha! * I replied, 4 1 
see how it is. You have duped yourself; you have allowed your 
imagination to delude you into dreams about bushels of gold and 
silver; and now because you are disappointed and chagrined, you 
are whiling to cast ridicule on the whole expedition.* 

4 What is all that ? ’ inquired the Doctor, in a tone that almost 
awakened apprehensions of a brick-bat. 

‘ I say I fear you care deused little about the antiquarian part of 
the question.* 

4 Well then, there ! Look there, and sec whether I do or no! * 

I looked over the wall and saw, about two feet below the surface 
of the water, the end of a pole which the Doctor had thrust through; 
thus proving the existence of a door, and its position. When the 
Doctor came up, and while the men were passing the implements 
into the boat, I called his attention to the bricks of the coping. 
They were wasted to one half their original size, and had the porous 
appearance of a coarse sponge. 4 Now, Sir, did you ever see any 
thing like that ? How very ancient this structure must be ! — for 
in the oldest house I ever knew, say of two hundred years, the 
bricks had no appearance of even the beginning of decay.* 

4 Ah, true; it must indeed be very ancient. Why, Sir, the oldest 
house I ever saw had not settled more than two inches; now this 
has settled, as the door proves, not less than ten feet* 
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‘ Gad! ’ exclaimed Tom, ‘ if that’s the way, it must be as old as 
Babel.’ 

4 But look here ! ’ cried the Doctor, pulling away some grass from 
the apex of the roof just above the door; ‘ the socket of the flag¬ 
staff ! And there,’ pulling out a cedar splinter, 4 a piece of the staff 
itself!’ 

‘ Ah yes; curious and interesting! Well now, Doctor, I think 
we have settled the main question in this interesting inquiry. This 
was a military magazine.’ 

* Yes; and absurd as it may now seem, this was once a station 
accessible to ships. Here,’ continued the Doctor, looking around 
upon the scene, ‘ here, from the very staff of which this is a piece, 
the Spanish flag has floated many a day. Yes, this mighty river-’ 

The Doctor extended his arm, and was getting into something of 
an attitude, when he was interrupted by Tom. Ever since the 
remark about Babel, I had observed that Tom appeared particularly 
troubled; scratching his head and turning it from side to side, as if 
there was something unusual going on within. 

4 Yes, Sir,’ he exclaimed, 4 that’s my opinion. It’s the river that’s 
done it. I’ve been a-thinkin’ how it is; and it’s my belief that the 
Magazine hain’t settled a jot. You see, the river brings down such 
an almighty sight o’ mud, that it’s filled up the bottom of the bay; 
and of course the bottom of the bay a-risin’ raises the top.’ 

4 Ha! ’ said the Doctor, with much gravity, 4 1 think I get your 
idea. The ocean is riz ? ’ 

4 Yes, Sir; that’s the way of it.’ 

Upon this there seemed to be a general impression that it was 
time to go; and passing a couple of the most remarkable bricks 
into the boat as trophies, the Antiquarians turned their faces home¬ 
ward. Again we forced the old boat through the swamp around 
the log of the bayou; but, ah me! how much more easily it was 
accomplished when we came in the morning, full of hope and break¬ 
fast ! We passed around the pelican-log, and the fog favoring us, 
steered for what in the distance appeared like the mouth of a bayou. 
When we arrived we were disappointed; and thereupon the Doctor 
and I had some high words ; for he had become exceedingly sour, 
and to confess the truth, I suspect that I was a little moody. If you 
would try a man’s temper, take* him when he is wet and hungry, 
and all the better if he has lost his road in the dark on the way to 
his supper. I maintained that the bayou was farther on, while the 
Doctor insisted that we had passed it. Accordingly we coasted all 
the way back, examining every inlet, until we came to the Maga¬ 
zine, and the Doctor, finding himself at fault, abandoned the com¬ 
mand, and going forward, threw himself down in the bow in a terri¬ 
ble mood, apostrophizing the sagacious Peter, and muttering: 4 This 
is a pretty scrape! Just what I expected! ’ 

Matters were now beginning to look serious. It was getting dark; 
there had been a drizzling rain for the last hour; and there was a 
full prospect of a dismal, or as the sailors say, a dirty night I 
rounded the pelican-log again, as a point of departure, and the men 
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gave way with a strong pull. Our boat was, as I have said, a clumsy 
affair; moreover, she leaked badly; and, not having been bailed 
out since morning, had about three inches of water. This made 
her pull the more heavily; and it was nearly dark before we reached 
the reedy point where I hoped to find the bayou. 

It so happened that we pulled directly into the mouth of a bayou, 
and, as may be supposed, we indulged for a time in chuckling con¬ 
gratulations. But as we proceeded I soon perceived that unless I 
had strangely forgotten appearances, this was not the bayou out of 
which we had come in the morning. The Doctor too, who at first 
was thrown into a most happy humor, now began to express doubts ; 
next, to swear roundly that we were going wrong, and then to pro¬ 
test vociferously against proceeding any farther; foretelling that at 
last we should find ourselves in a blind bayou, and urging the 
imprudence of indulging in any experiments in our present situa¬ 
tion, and the importance of husbanding the little light that remained 
in searching for the true way home. This was the voice of experi¬ 
ence. But the bayou bore northerly, and I explained to the Doctor 
that it might bring us out into the north-east pass; and I labored to 
convince him that there was a current there, whereas blind bayous 
had none. My reasoning was most unsatisfactory; but, seeing that 
remonstrance was vain, the Doctor sank back to his seat in the bow, 
and except an occasional growl or groan, remained sullenly silent. 

Soon after entering the bayou we began to hear guns fired on 
board the schooner, to give us the direction, as they supposed we 
were lost in the fog. Had there been only water between us and 
the schooner, these guns would have been useful; but as it was, it 
would have answered much better if a boat had been despatched 
to show a light at the mouth of the bayou; and instead of being 
thankfully received, each report threw the Doctor into a paroxysm, 
in which he poured forth anathemas upon the guns, the schooner, 
and the ‘stupid asses’ on board, until brought to himself by some 
inconvenience more near at home, when all the remaining sound 
and fury would be concentrated in an unexpected word to Teddy: 

* Bail out the boat! blast your eyes! Here have I been sitting in 
the water these two hours! ’ 

We had pulled up the bayou perhaps a mile when, the rain hav¬ 
ing somewhat dispelled the fog, we were able, to our agreeable sur¬ 
prise, dimly to discern the masts of the schooner, bearing due east. 
From this we knew that the pass could not be far north; the bayou 
still held northerly ; and in view of these facts, the mercurial Doctor 
flourished his cap, and we indulged in three hearty cheers. 

As we proceeded we passed at every turn numerous branch- 
bayous, many of them as large as the one we were in. These 
bayous cross and intersect each other in the swamp, forming an 
extensive labyrinth. We frequently came to small pools, from 
which, as a centre, bayous radiated to every point of the compass. 
We chose carefully those which seemed to lead most directly north: 
and as they continually became narrower, we were at length obliged 
to take in the oars and pull ourselves along by help of the reeds. 
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After about two hours at this work we came to a small pond, in 
the middle of which was a large stump. It was now pitch-dark, 
and we searched a long time in vain for a northerly outlet, but at 
last found a very small bayou, scarcely large enough to admit the 
boat. It was so narrow and so crooked that we had great difficulty 
in forcing the boat through ; and at last we came to the end, where 
there was no more bayou — nothing but swamp ; the reeds growing 
up through the water, which was about a foot deep! 

We now jumped out, desperately resolved to force the boat through 
the swamp to the pass, which I confidently announced could not be 
more than a hundred yards ahead. This was a cruel undertaking. 
The mud was soft, the water frequently deep, the reeds obstinate, 
and the boat heavy. But we fancied that our toil would soon be 
done; in imagination the boat was already launched with a splash 
into the stream, and we saw ourselves dropping quietly down with 
the current to our suppers. Stimulated by these pleasant fancies, 
we were lavish of our strength, and forced the boat along length 
after length; yes, one * hundred-yards ’ after another; and to my 
astonishment, without coming to the pass. 

When we had accomplished about twice the distance which I had 
imagined to intervene, there was a pause, from sheer discourage¬ 
ment and exhaustion; and then the Doctor suggested the sensible 
plan of sending a man ahead to explore, and ascertain whether the 
pass really did exist in that direction. Teddy had the longest legs, 
and he volunteered; and as he waded off, Tom remarked: ‘ There, 
now Teddy's after ‘ antiquarian research ! * ’ 

Teddy was gone a long time : we heard him far away, wallowing 
through the water, occasionally sousing in with a splash and a slight 
scream, until he had travelled so much farther than we could ever 
hope to push the boat, that the Doctor called him back; I maintain¬ 
ing, as indeed I still do, that the pass was there, and that Teddy 
would have found it, only that he lost his reckoning in the dark, and 
instead of going straight on, undoubtedly, like a man lost in woods, 
wallowed round and round in a circle. 

This result was a little mortifying to me. Most certainly if our 
boldness and perseverance had been crowned with success, I should 
have monopolized all the glory and carried a high head about it; 
and now as all the shame and blame were mine, I consoled myself 
by reflecting how Bonaparte must have felt when he shambled out 
of Moscow. Our star that ‘had led us on’ had set; not ‘behind a 
sea-girt rock,’ but in the middle of a vast swamp. There was no 
hope to look forward to, so we turned our thoughts back upon the 
road we had travelled ; and as there was nothing in that retrospect 
very cheering, we recalled them again to ourselves, and stood in the 
water and reflected upon our sad predicament; the pass we had 
come to, and the one we had not. In my distress I innocently mur¬ 
mured: ‘ How shall we ever get out of this horrid place ? ’ 

* Oh yes! ’ sneered the Doctor; ‘ what did we come in here for ? * 

There was now a remarkable sousing and floundering in the 
direction of Teddy, and presently lie called out, in the dark: ‘ Hallo! 
this is d — d odd! Where are yees ? ’ 
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1 Oh come on ! ’ replied Tom. ‘ That’s antiqua-* 

Tom’s wit was cut short by a silent and judicious rebuke from the 
Doctor; and which, as I conjectured from the sound, consisted of a 
4 burying,’ perfonned by the Doctor’s broad hand coming down im¬ 
pressively upon the top of the good-natured but inconsiderate fel¬ 
low’s tarpaulin. 

When Teddy joined us, we all 1 laid hold ’ to try how the boat 
would go backward. If it had been hard work to push her forward, 
it was harder to push her back, for the reeds which had been borne 
down now lay pointing at the broad stem. 4 Now! ’ cried one and 
all. There was a 4 stimultuaneous ’ and unanimous grunt, but the boat 
scarcely budged an inch. It was a faint, premature effort; our arms 
fell powerless by our sides, and we stood around the boat in solemn 
silence ; all except Tom, who being rather a short-legged pot-bellied 
little man, and standing in rather a soft place, had sunk in up to the 
middle ; and as the effort to draw out one foot only plunged the other 
in the deeper, there seemed a possibility of his going down alto¬ 
gether. 4 Oh! ’ said he, hitching up one leg after the other, in a kind 
of tread-water fashion, 4 oh! what a pickle we are in!' 

That was a dark hour. If ever my heart knew despondency, it 
knew it at that moment. If I could have indulged my inclinations, 
I should have seated myself in the bottom of the boat, covered my 
face with my hands, and given utterance to a moan more dismal 
than the midnight dog-howl. To think of the long distance of 
swamp through which we had forced the boat; of the interminable 
labyrinth which we had threaded; of the miles of bayou through 
which we had persevered; and to think of retracing our track in the 
darkness of midnight! 

We were entangled almost beyond hope of extrication. It seemed 
as if some evil spirit had led us on from one extremity to another, 
until at last we were fairly trapped, and the very reeds rose up 
against our escape. It was impossible not to admit an occasional 
thought of the infernal dragons whose domains we had invaded, and 
which we now and then fancied were gathering around us. Alliga¬ 
tors and tiger-cats we knew were plenty thereabout, and worse than 
all, the deadly moccasin-snake, of which I was impressed with most 
intense dread, insomuch that I had ever been dainty of putting even 
the toes of my boots into the swamps ; and now as I strode about 
with the water above my boot-tops, my blood would frequently run 
cold in my veins at the idea of treading on one of those horrid rep¬ 
tiles, and I almost felt them squirming about my legs. 

The firing on board the schooner still continued, and it had become 
an offence to our ears. We knew perfectly well our relative position, 
and those guns were tantalizing; a mockery of our distress — only a 
louder way of laughing at us. They diverted our minds to the stir 
on board the schooner: we saw as it were by the flash, the bright 
warm cabin, and were reminded of dry clothes, hot coflee, and com¬ 
fortable berths. They were like fiendish tongues in the murky air, 
aggravating our doleful plight by obtruding the contrast of that par¬ 
adise of a schooner and these infernal regions ; and as they boomed 
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over the waste they made us more fully sensible of the vast extent 
of horrid swamp which lay like the impassable gulf between heaven 
and the damned. 

I had thought that in our last efforts we had exhausted all our 
energy; but we came now to the strength and nerve of despera¬ 
tion ; and putting our shoulders to the work with a loud ‘ Yo-heave-o! 
there-she-goes ! ’ we moved the boat along by inches, and at last got 
her afloat. When this was accomplished, and we were able to 
draw our legs out of the water and stand in the boat again, we con¬ 
sidered it an achievement; and there, in a darkness in which we 
could not see each other’s faces, and with the rain pouring upon us, 
we flourished our caps and screeched a 4 three cheers ’ which could 
fall on no human ears but our own. 

The Doctor now suggested that we should make fast to the stump 
in the middle of the .pond, before mentioned, and pass the night. 
This was a strange proposition; for sleep was out of the question, 
the floor of the skiff being two inches under water; and indeed, 
how were four to lie down, unless stowed in two layers? — an 
arrangement by the way which would have one advantage; since 
the superincumbent sleepers would be above water, while the sub¬ 
stratum would be sheltered from the rain. I proposed that we should 
persevere, find our way out of the bayou, and then coast along 
down to Soss’ Island; and I called up all my eloquence to expa¬ 
tiate upon the inducements of hot coffee, and dry boards to sleep on. 

Against all this the Doctor expostulated with great vehemence; 
urging that in the first place, persevere as we might, there was no 
getting out of the bayou in the dark; then, as to coasting down to 
Soss’, it was a ridiculous project; for since we could not see the 
length of an oar, how was I to distinguish the island from any other 
part of the coast? Moreover, (and now it was eloquence for elo¬ 
quence,) since everything so far had turned out according to Peter, 
we might now look for the gale, and if that caught us in the bay 
there would be an end of us! It was put to vote, and carried for 
my plan; the men thinking it better, as Tom said, to work all night 
than to lie down in the water to be rained on. 

Although it was very dark, the water presented a surface of dim 
light; and when we came to two branching bayous we were some¬ 
times able to recognize an object to guide us. In some cases we 
remembered that it was the right or the left branch; but then in 
others we could remember nothing at all about it. In the latter 
cases the confusion and differences of opinion were sometimes won¬ 
derful; more especially in those little pools from which a dozen 
branches diverged, and where each one had a bayou of his own, 
and as much to say in its favor as if they had all been up at auc¬ 
tion. Oh! sometimes the clamor and caterwauling were tremen¬ 
dous ! In several instances my disputes with the Doctor ran high; 
and when he was overborne, and we took the contrary bayou, you 
would have thought from his agony and despair that we were 
launching into the * lake of fire and brimstone!’ 

It was with no little astonishment that we at last found ourselves 
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at the mouth of the bayou; and I need hardly add that our caps 
again revolved in airy circles, while we honored the event with a 
hearty 1 three-times-three.’ ‘ Now for Soss’! * cried one and all, not 
even excepting the Doctor; but after a few pulls we stuck fast in 
the mud. We got out, pushed off, and started again, and presently 
were aground upon another shoal; and this occurred so often that 
the Doctor suggested that we might as well not get into the boat at 
all, any more, but wade the whole five miles to Soss’. 

It was plain that the plan of coasting within sight of shore was 
impracticable ; I therefore requested the Doctor to keep sight of a 
clump of reeds near him, while I should light the lantern, so that 
we might steer by compass and make a bold push for it After 
hammering at the steel for a quarter of an hour, striking out show¬ 
ers of sparks without effect, it occurred to me to feel of the tinder; 
and truly I might as well have tried to fire a soaked sponge. In the 
mean time the boat had drifted, and when I looked around, the bush 
was not to be seen. 

‘It’s here,’ said Tom. 

1 Yes,’ said Teddy, ‘it’s there.’ They were pointing in different 
directions! 

‘ Oh ? eh ? what are you looking for ? ’ inquired the Doctor, evi¬ 
dently arousing from a nap. ‘ Here’s the bush. Pull! ’ And pull 
we did; and pulled, and pulled; but without seeing the bush, and 
without running aground. 

‘ Try the depth with your oar, Teddy.’ 

‘ No bottom, Sir.* 

Here was a pretty situation! Fairly out in the broad bay, with¬ 
out compass, and the land lost! 

‘Well, well!’ exclaimed the Doctor; ‘now let the gale come! 
Now you see what you've brought us to ! First, you got us into a 
blind bayou ; and that was n’t enough for your wrong-headed obsti¬ 
nacy, but you must get us into the middle of the swamp! And now 
here we are, adrift! ’ 

‘ Oh yes! ’ I replied; ‘ lay it all to me, will you ? Why did n’t you 
keep your eye upon the bush, as I desired ? Any man who will 
sleep at his post at such a time-* 

At this moment our ears seemed to catch the far-off sound of a 
conch-shell. We listened. Never was there a night of more dense 
darkness. I could not see my hand before me ; and we could hear 
no sound save the pudder of the min pouring in perpendicular 
streams upon the bay. I thought we had been deceived, and we 
were just beginning to jabber again, when there came a full une¬ 
quivocal blast, and at the same moment a light gleamed through the 
darkness. Then did we give tongue ! Then did a shout go up 
from the face of the deep! Tom, and Teddy, and the Doctor, to 
say nothing of myself, seemed afraid that our friends would not 
hear us, and would turn away discouraged; and nobly did they make 
up our deficiency of conch-shells! . 

In the height of this uproar the boat fell into a strange fit of con¬ 
vulsions ; tipping violently from side to side, now up at the stem, 
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now down. Never was I so tossed and tilted about. I had much 
ado to keep the lantern and compass from flying overboard. * At first 
I thought the sea-serpent, or some other marine monster, conjured 
up by the noise, had got hold of the boat and was trying to swallow 
us; but then hearing a great splashing of water in the bow, I 
inferred that the Doctor was dancing. Upon this point I have never 
been able fully to make up my mind; but if the worthy Doctor 
really was dancing in the bow while we were tilted and tossed so 
strangely, I can only say that I should like vastly to see the same 
group in broad day-light. 

It was with a sense of exquisite comfort that I transferred myself 
from the wretched skiff to the roomy stern-sheets of the Sea-gull; 
and after having been jogged about all day like cripples in a go-cart, 
we enjoyed with peculiar satisfaction the rapid motion of the Sea¬ 
gull, as she trembled and darted under the impulse of six long oars. 
The Doctor supped with me that night, amid the quizzical ghosts of 
those who had peopled the cabin in the morning; and we enjoyed 
our coffee, though some of my friends grumbled next day about bro¬ 
ken slumbers. There was one inconvenient result which I experi¬ 
enced. I never afterward could get into a boat to prepare for even 
a ducking expedition, but half the ship’s company, with portentous 
faces, would be leaning over the bulwarks; and some of my more 
particular friends would be inquiring, with formal gravity, whether 
‘ the objects of the expedition were purely antiquarian! ’ a. h. 


life’s memories. 

I remember, I remember 
When my life was in its prime, 

Yet untouched and uncorrupted 
By the blighting hand of Time: 

When the flow’ret and the sunshine 
Were companions of each scene, 

And Hope was in its vigor then, 

And Pleasure in its green. 

I remember, I remember 
When the storm of sorrow came, 

And extinguished, and for ever, 

All the glory of life’s flame: 

When one by one the blossoms 
Of Affection dropped away, 

And Despair came with the darkness, 

And Affliction with the day. 

I remember, I remember! 

But ah! ’t is vain to mourn 

For the bright hours and the loved ones 

That will never more return! 

Let the Present have its torture, 

And the Past its store of ill j 
To the Future, to the future 
We will, look with gladness still! 

Savannah, ( Georgia.) r. m. Charltov. 
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SCENE I. 

A church of the Carmelites at Asti in Piedmont. The evening sendee is performing by the monks and a 
chorus of boys and maidens. Two priests art whispering in the chancel. 

First Priest. 

Look ye, brother! yonder comes the tall gawky youth that you spoke of. 
Second Priest. 

Ay, there he is, as punctual as ever. Now note him, and see if he is not 
strangely moved by the service. We may set him down for a pure soul. I’d 
insure his conversion for a Parmesan. 

First Priest. 

He has chosen the duskiest corner he can find, behind the screen; that is his 
favorite pillar. Come brother, we ’re wanted at the desk. 

Vittorio : (the lad , speaking to himself as he stands apart.) 

This is the only spot in all the village 
That lifts me from myself. How mistily 
The setting sun streams in upon the pulpit! 

As if, before he bids the world good night, 

He needs must get the bishop’s benediction. 

See those fair girls ! fresh as the evening star! 

Oh beautiful! how beautiful they stand ! 

Those white-robed ones, around the sacred chair! 

Yon little boys must be the seraphim : 

Yet no ; there’s our Battista — dirty rascal! 

He looks another person with his robe on, 

Than when he’s rubbing silver in the kitchen. 

I ’ll seat me farther otf: I find’t is hard 
To be religious when one knows the actors. 

On my old bench, by this confessional, 

I ’ll sit as I am wont. Hark ! they begin! 

HYMN. 

x. 

Guilty thoughts the bosom shun 
With the waning of the sun ; 

With the waning of the sun 
Sin and sorrow fade away; 

Troubles vanish, one by one, 

Earthly wishes die with day. 

Vittorio : to himself. 

So up in paradise all day they sing, 

So might they sing without cessation here; 

So might I listen without need of rest, 

Or interruption from necessity 
Of exercise or hunger, thirst or sleep ; 

This too were paradise; I’m happy now, 

And when I left the house I hated life. 

Hark! 

VOL. XX. 41 
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Rest from working and from winning, 
Twilight’s truce is now beginning: 
When the darkness is beginning, 
Dews like tears of stnTs descending, 
Rest thee, sinner, from thy sinning, 
Night’s first hour is trouble’s ending. 


Vittorio. 

I cannot wholly catch the words; the air 
Is most accordant with the mellow hour; 

This is the day of Saint Veronica: 

I could myself make music such as theirs. 

Oh God! I would I were a hoary hermit, 
Perched high on some cold cliff in Sicily, 

That I might sing all summer to the sun, 

And die worn out with worship. Hark again ! 


hi. 

Holy night 1 on land and ocean 
Every murmur breathes devotion ; 
Breeze and billow breathe devotion. 

Now the mariner’s anthem swells; 
Hark! the organ’s sweet commotion 
Gently wakes the cloister bells. 


Child of Bethlehem! virgin-bom, 

Childrens’ hymns thou wilt not scorn, 

Virgins’ hymns thou wilt not scorn, 

Wheresoe’r on shore or sea, 

At dusky eve or rosy morn. 

Holy One! they rise to Thee! 

Vittorio. 

Their hymn is ended, yet I hear it still; 

Far off it sounds up yonder in the vaults! 

Faint, faint it grows — ’t is on its way to God. 

I wonder if these ladies are all saints 1 
1 Amen ! amen ! ’ —for that amen alone 
God will not scorn the stupid bishop’s prate; 

How strange it is ! The organ now is hushed, 

And yet I hear it floating in the air: 

A sound as if of bells is in mine ear; 

They are heaven’s bells — ’t is vespers too in heaven. 
I feel afraid to stay with such good beings, 

For I’m a sinner, so our chaplain tells me: 

And yet I fear not, for I’m better now 
Than when I’m playing checkers with the chaplain. 
Hark ! now the bishop’s talking Latin to them! 
That’s a long word, that ‘ Seculontm; ’ doubtless 
It means the Almighty or the Virgin Mary. 

How red the pavement and the statues look! 
Through the stained window as the sunset streams, 
Those marble knights resemble flesh and blood ; 
Their cheeks are crimson like the bishop’s. Hark! 
The service is concluding. 

Bishop. 

The blessing of the Father and the Son 
And Holy Spirit be upon you all, 

And with you all remain, forevermore ! 
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Vittorio: aside. 

Thank you, old gentleman! — now go to 9upper. 

What need has he to mock those angels’ anthem 
With his gruff blessing ? Hark! the organ sounds. 

An aged Priest and a Verger advance toward Vittorio, and contemjdate him from, behind a column. 

Priest. 

What lad is that ? I think he’s fallen asleep; 

Go wake him, for the chapel’s damp at night: 

’Twere pity so devout a youth should catch 
His death by too much constancy in worship. 

Church pleurisies I know are no less mortal 
Than those which punish midnight serenaders. 

Verger. 

He’s not asleep; he often sits there thus, 

Just at this hour. I know not what his name is. 

One of the college lads I think he be — 

Belongs I guess to Turin. 

Priest. 

Look! he’s weeping. 

I fear he’s ill, poor child ! — how pale he is! 

Yet is there something in his restless eye 
And on the fair sheet of his forehead written, 

That to my mind betrays a w'orse disease 
Than day is subject to. He hath a soul: 

See how he’s muttering to himself. 

Verger: gaping. 

Bad boy! 

I ’ll turn him out, Sir ; shall I ? 

Priest. 

Wherefore ? No: 

Let him remain. 

Verger. 

’T is almost bed-time, Sir: 

I’ve been twelve miles to-day to dig two graves, 

And scarce can speak for yawning : dearie me! 

Priest. 

He oft comes here, you say ? 

Verger. 

A regular nuisance. 

He_comes (excuse my yawning) every night, 

And sits, and sits, and keeps me from my nap, 

For I ne’er sleep until the cloister’s closed. 

Alone, I am not willing to encounter 
So fierce a bit of manhood ; he’s as cross 
As a Maremma buffalo in dog-days. 

Beside, I know he is a gentleman ; 

He throws me every now and then a scudo, 

As if he were but spitting on a cur. 
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Priest. 

You stoop I s’pose to pocket such rare spittle ? 

Verger. 

Sometimes I, with my besom, raise a dust; 

Soon as he sneezes, then I know he ’ll start. 

Ha! ha! he looks as fiercely at my broom 

As if ’twere Beelzebub’s fork. Shall I go sweep ? 

Priest. 

Go sleep you may, but let your broom alone. 

Go, go ; I ’ll be your warrant; get you gone, 

And leave the keys to me. You must be weary. 

Verger. 

Almost too tired to tell how tired I am: 

Here are the keys, good Father: thank you kindly. [Erin 

Priest. 

That is the very lad I’ve met so often 
Moodily musing by the river side ; 

And something in my thought prophetic tells me 
That he’s marked out for greatness. 

Vittorio: to himself. 

I wish those virgins would return! No matter; 

I’m sure to see them in my dreams to-night, 

For every night this week and all night long, 

Soon as I bolt mine eye-lids, I’m among them. 

Perhaps I’m dreaming now; W'ho knows ? for oft 
When I have felt most sure I was awake, 

I’ve woke and found it but a vision merely. 

How can we tell then what is true or false I 

Priest: tapping him on the shoulder. 

Thus, thus, my lad ; this gentle slap convince thee 
Whether thou sleep’st or no. 

Vittorio. 

How dare you touch me ? 

And wherefore are you prowling round me thus? 

Go get your broomstick, an’ you needs must sweep, 

But keep your hands from me ! 

Priest. 

You’re hasty, child; 

You’re very hasty; do not be offended ; 

You take me for the Verger: look again. 

Vittorio. 

I see, good Father, you are not the sexton. 

Well ? — am I harming any one ? What would you ? 

Priest. 

Nav, what would you ? These are our premises. 

I chanced to oversee you from the chaucel, 

And by your gestures thought your mind was troubled. 
You’re far too young to know much worldly grief: 
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But as my office is to comfort sad ones, 

I made thus bold, as you ’re but a stripling 
And I’m three score, to tap you on the shoulder. 

First let me tell you, you’re in danger here. 

Vittorio. 

I wear a poniard, Sir. 

Priest. 

Young Catiline! 

Nay do not look so tragical ; forgive me — 

I cannot help a smile. 

Vittorio. 

Danger of what 7 

Priest. 

A cold, a fever, and a funeral service. 

Vittorio. 

Delicious danger! What is life to me 7 
Think you I care for dying 7 By the gods ! 

I could, in listening to that organ, die 
With tears of thankfulness ; these tears, alas! 

Are shed for thinking I am doomed to live, 

Without a deed to make life worth the keeping! 

Priest. 

You ’re a strange boy; what makes you thus unhappy 7 
Vittorio. 

Why, what should make me happy 7 
Priest. 

Youth and health; 

But no; I fancy you’ re not well in body; 

Your locks are drv, and your complexion’s clouded; 
You’re pale and thin : give me your hand; ’tis feverish. 

Vittorio. 

Ay, I’m new-risen from the couch of pain, 

Which I had hoped would be my final one. 

Priest. 

What was the matter 7 Come ; your shrift 7 Confess: 
What caused your illness 7 

Vittorio. 

Sucking hemlock juice. 

Priest. 

What do’st thou mean 7 Wert playing Socrates 7 
Vittorio. 

Playing? O no! I was myself —in earnest. 
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Priest. 

Come, tell me all. I love thee: trust in me; 
Tell me thy story. 


Vittorio. 

To be laughed at, eh ? 

Just as I was when I exposed my dirk: 

Poh ! I ’ll not gabble with you: see ! ’t is night. 

Priest. 

Nay, but you stir not till you tell your story: 

Confess, I charge you ! 

Vittorio. 

Then I’ll do as guns do, 

Which being charged , go off. Good night, Sir. 

Priest. 

My child, you called me father, even now; 

Then, though a father might a son command, 

Yet, like a son petitioning his sire, 

I beg of you — I, a gray-haired man, 

Entreat of you, a little boy, to tell me 

What troubles you % What is’t you say of hemlock ? 

Vittorio. 

Why, then I ’ll tell you, since you say entreat. 

Know then, that, urchin as I seem to you, Sir, 

The wretchedness of miserablest age 

Dried up my life within me : I was bowed 

And am bowed still with sadness past all speech. 

No special sorrow, but a settled hate 
For all this world, and mainly for myself. 

The duties fortune and my friends assigned me 
To do in this dull world were loathsome to me: 

This village was a hell: I went to Turin; 

Then, wearying of the city, sighed to be 
Again at Asti. Soon as I had reached home, 

And kissed my mother and my sisters round, 

I longed to journey back again to Turin ; 

For in the University I was 

Of the young comers youngest; back I went, 

Studied a se’nnight — ran away at last, 

And homeward came once more, though home displeased me. 
Priest. 

O! Some professor’s daughter had beguiled you ? 

Vittorio. 

You ’re wrong, Sir—wrong; all boys and girls I hated; 
Meanly enough of my poor self I thought, 

But not so meanly as to waste my soul 
In dogging pretty she-things round the comers. 

The one I love the best lives here in Asti, 

And she’s the widow of a notary, 

And has young notaries —a room full of them. 
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Priest. 

You ’ll be a famous antiquarian, 

Being so young, to love such ancient relics. 

Well % — so you hated life ? Was it for her ? 

Vittorio. 

I will not say I were a fool to answer, 

For that implies you were not wise to ask me. 

Priest. 

What made you then hate life ? 

Vittorio. 

Why Sir, mvself. 

I read all day in Plutarch, and all night; 

Dinner still found me where my supper left me, 

Fasting o’er Caesar and Coriolanus ; 

I loved Timoleon better than rich dishes. 

Priest. 

Ay; a man is more deserving than a goose, 

Even though the one be dead and t’other roasted. • 

Vittorio. 

Reading of such illustrious ones, and seeing 
What puny people I was born to plav 
A puny part among, I swore I would not 
With such small spirits dwindle through my being: 

So having read how Socrates the sage 
Was doomed to sup of hemlock, forth I went 
Into the wood that borders on Doria, 

And fed deliciously on hemlock stems, 

And other noxious herbage growing by 

Priest. 

O silly, crazy, crazy child! What folly! 

There’s something dropped into your blood unwholesome, 
Which pricks your brain with impulses insane. 

Vittorio. 

Fast as the leaves I chewed, the juice I swallowed. 
Priest. 

A druggist’s shop had furnished better means. 

Vittorio. 

Did Socrates with an apothecary 
Go chaffer for his hemlock ? Well, ’t is told; 

The weeds I ate were but a little fatal, 

And made my stomach groan. Sick, sick I was, 

And- 

Priest. 

What follows may he guessed: ’t is easy faneving 
What strains your liver suffered: this is all, then ? 

Vittorio. 

Now let me go;’t is dark, and chill and dewy. 
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Priest. 

And time you were abed — all good boys are: 

Yet stay; before we part, I want thy promise. 

Vittorio. 

Of what, good Father ? 

Priest. 

Nay, for one so old 

1 is a small boon to beg of one so young. 
Promise you ’ll grant it. 

Vittorio. 

I have promised: speak. 

Priest. 

Kneel at the foot of this enshrined Madonna, 

And while I give thee for thy follies past 
Free absolution, promise what I bid thee. 

Vittorio. 

Well Sir, I’m kneeling. 

Priest. 

Never, from this day, 

In any misery of want or doubt, 

In any sudden sinking of the soul, 

Or cooling of ambition; in no time 
Of desolation, when the stagnant heart, 

Thick with a melancholy scum of thought, 

.Breeds noxious vapors of distrust in Heaven: 
Never, in looking forward with a fear, 

Or backward with a self-condemning pang, 

Think that thy life is thine! S P 5 

Vittorio. 

Whose is it then ? 

Priest. 

God’s and the world’s; mankind’s—posterity’s. 
Vittorio. 

What mean you ? What’s posterity ? 

Priest. 

AndCJsar m 3 * of Soc rateai; we ’re Caesar’s, and he 
And Caesar too, and you and I, are Homer’s. 

Vittorio. 

I understand you now, but was not sure. 

Priest. 

There’s that within thee which if used arieht 
May make thee famous in the hearts of men 
And with the proud memorials of thine Sre ’ 

Rank thee in Time’s remembrance. 
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Vittorio. 

Oh, Sir— Sir! 

Good Father! — nay, forbid me not your hand: 

These are the kindest words that ever lips 
Doled forth to poor Vittorio; yet impart 
The way, the cause, the means I must pursue, 

To make my name immortal! I would tight 
Like valiant Godfrey or Leonidas, 

Toil on a pilgrimage to China’s wall, 

Cross the rough Caspian, scale the Himala, 

Or in the foul womb of Siberia’s mines 
Shut myself up with felons grim, for ever; 

These would 1 do, and count it easy work, 

To write my name on Fame’s proud catalogue 
Among the well-deservers! 

Priest. 

Less will answer: 

We ’re not required to crucify our souls, 

That honor mav be won. ’T is Nature’s law 
That men should task but not torment themselves. 

All self-inflicted torture is superfluous : 

Glory not much in suffering; stoop t’ enjoy; 

For when a man is most the friend of man, 

Even then he is most happy. Find some path 
In which thy spirit may with pleasure walk, 

Then labor in it; not too furiously, 

For toil’s excess and indolence are one. 

Vittorio. 

I am afraid I apprehend not justly 

All of your w r ords. You bid me serve my race, 

And so I would, were any fit work doing. 

Tell me a noble task : I could be Brutus, 

Were there a Tarquin here in little Asti. 

I’d save my country like Pelopidas, 

Or Conon, whom I read of in my Nepos. 

Show me your Leuctra, here’s Epaminondas! 

Priest. 

Epaminondas in the clouds sits laughing 
To hear a little lad in petty Piedmont 
Spout like a Theban! Do not be offended. 

Vittorio. 

Must I be doomed, for being bom in Piedmont, 

To make my mind a copy of my state, 

Servile and insignificant '! 

Priest. 

Content thee: 

The surest way to be a little man, 

The surest sign of being a little man, 

Is to ape greatness only in small things : 

Great spirits, when the cause is wanting, wait. 

Learn tnou to wait: thou ’rt troubled with an itching 
To do what is not called for: ’t is excess 
Of fiery life in thy young nature pent; 

Restless in ignorance, ardent without strength, 
Venting itself in sparks without a flame. 

VOL. XX. 42 
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Vittoeio. 

You ’re very wise, or fancy that you are so. 

I wonder why so reverend a sage 
Should deign to chat with such a fiery fool! 

Priest. 

Because I see within thee some few signs 
Of a rich fruit—nurse but thy blossoms rightly. 

Vittorio. 

What shall I do ? 

Priest, 

* Sequi la tua Stella .* 

Vittoria. 

That is in Dante. 

Priest. 

What! have you read Dante ? 
Vittorio. 

I found a volume of his comedies, 

And read it through : they suit my liking better, 

Far better, than Goldoni’s. What do ye laugh at ? 

Priest. 

No matter j nothing. 

Vittorio. 

What have I said that’s foolish ? 
Priest. 

A misconception merely: what’s thy name ? 
Vittorio. 

Vittorio : there; we ’re talked enough: ’t is dark. 
Priest. 

rr? 5 i Gre We sa 7 1 Go °d-night,’ inform me 
t ininJc me not bold or curious) what’s thy surname ? 

Vittorio. 

My name is Alfieri. Fare thee well! 

Priest. 

Good night! —good night! ‘ Sequi la tua Stella! } 


SCENE II. 

Westminster Abbey: two keepers watching at the gate. An Italian Gentleman enters. 

First Keeper. 

Herb ’s a customer Bill; a foreigner, I take it: twig his buckles! If he ain’t 
i damned Spaniard, I ’ll be blowed. 8 
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Second Keeper. 

Never mind; his money’s British, any how. Yalk in, Sir. 

Italian : reading a board inscribed 

1 Admittance sixpence ! * — that’s a fair inscription ; 

4 Lasciate qui one sixpence, voi ch’ entrate ; ’ 

There’s ne’er another tavern in all London 
Where one may find good company so cheap. 

Are you the keeper, Sir ? 

First Keeper. 

Sich is my sitivation. Von sixpence, Sir; thank ’ee, Sir; this vay, Sir. This 
is the vaulted passage, Sir, considered to be one of the most remarkable specimens 
of gr’ining in the United kingdom, excepting that in Holyrood. This leads you to 
the far-famed and extraordinary department of this time-honored and majestic pile, 
called Henry VII.’s Chaypel, vich contains : first, the curiously carved and highly 
ornamented oak stalls of the Knights of the most illustrious Order of the Bath; 
second, the magnificent and highly-valuable relics of- 

Italian. 


I wish to see the place called Poets’ Comer. 

Second Keeper. 


That ain’t reg’lar, Sir; the Chaypel comes first, according to Gunter; then Queen 
Elizabeth- 


Italian. 


Do as I bid you ; show me Poet’s Comer. 

First Keeper. 


Thank’ee, Sir. This vay, Sir. (Hold yer jaw, Bill! As long as the gemman 
pays for it, we can rewerse the order of hexhibition.) This, Sir, is the far-famed 
and highly-celebrated spot known as the Poet’s Comer, vich contains some of the 
most remarkable monuments of this time-honored pile: First, that of the cele¬ 
brated Milton, one of the hornaments of the hage; author of numerous popular 
works, vich has passed through several editions; among w’ich may be named 
the highly pleasing and satisfactory production, ‘ Paradise Lost.’ On the light 
sleeps the renowned Butler, who was not a real butler, as his name signifies, but 
the witty author of the celebrated poem of Sir Hugh de Brass. Here sleeps the 
ashes of the eccentric Gay ; and here slumbers the mortal relics of O Rare Ben 
Jonson. 

Italian. 

Your fee for chatting to your customers 
Is sixpence; here’s a guinea : hold your tongue! 

These are the conquerors whose wreaths are fresh 
To all eternity! Shakspere and Spenser ! 

Weighing such names with Marlborough’s and Nelson’s 

Is putting gold into the vulgar scale 

That balances brown soap and farthing candles. 

Here I go back to an old-held conclusion. 

And see that Glory is not all the Sword’s. 

I have been until now too much deluded 
By what the noisy voices of the world 
Call glory; deeming it man’s noblest aim 
To carry carnage to its farthest limit, 

And drench the globe with pitiless ambition. 

Here in this quiet comer stand the tombs 
Which are to England more than proud Poictiers. 

Your fame grows dim, O Agincourt and Cressy! 
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Before these lettered slabs of sacred marble! 

I lose all relish here for martial fame. 

Surely that solitary word there, Dryden, 

Speaks to the understanding more intenfly 
Than pages could of sweet and luscious ues, 

Daubing the statue of a battle-gainer. 

First Keeper. 

There’s another gemman, Bill, at the door. 

Second Keeper. 

Shall I let him in ? 

First Keeper. 

Ay; lug him along this vay, and show him the Comer first. 

A Steangbr enters, arid stands gaxing on the monuments near the Italian. 
Stranger. 

Where’s Milton’s tomb ? 

First Keeper. 

Here rJ?’ u* r- Thi ! is the tomb of the celebrated Milton, one of the horaa- 
__ ,° jt 1 . 1 . 8 hage; author of numerous popular works, vich has passed through 

several editions, among which- 

Stranger. 

I m well acquainted with the gentleman; 

You need not speak of him. 

First Keeper. 

a^a e rt f 1 fv! 1U c ne r t ’ S X aS J the t,(>ther gentleman is a-contemplating, contains the 

Italian. 

Your pardon, Sir; I’ve paid this man a guinea 
For keeping quiet; do you wish to hear him ? 

Stranger. 

+ ^° U y e P a ^ well, Sir; and deserve 
To be tormented with his prate no more. 

There are more visiters; go wait on them, 

And leave us by ourselves. 

Italian : to himself. 

1 J ust remember when I was a child 

hour attending vesper se’rvice 
In our old church o’ the Carmelites at Asti ♦ 

Su en u hen 1 was afflicted with the fever ’ 

The at vior„ 8 t rst Still T a thirst f °r noble action; 

The violent lust, as t were, to join my soul 

In fiery union with some deed of worth 

An C LeH S ran) f me with ‘he deathless ones. 

An aged priest, as I can recollect 

Stole on my privacy and counselled me: 

8tarl - & ^- la ‘“Oar 
That whisper yet is dinning in mine ear- 

For years I Ve heard it; y e S t onWWng back 
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To my past life, I sicken to behold 
Amid the fragments of good resolution, 

How many nothings I have chased in vain — 

Wasting my energies in half-done follies. 

I might have been, had Fortune proved my friend, 

A hero now, instead of a repentant 
And self-condemning idler. Yet, alas! 

What’s to be done ? save to fret on for ever ? 

Stranger. 

I never felt so proud of mine own language, 

As here where all its mightier masters rest. 

I come from where men are not used to kneeling, 

But here 1 cannot help it. 1 must down. 

Italian. 

That person seems a most devout admirer 
Of these great names ; such homage is worth earning. 
How many noiseless worshippers would kneel 
Thus to the bust of any Alexander ? 

How many shall hereafter kneel to mine ? 

Fie ! fie ! I lag behind my promises ; 

My hopes drop withered from my languid heart. 

Stranger. 

You ’ll think me childish, Sir, or else affected, 

To render such strange reverence ; but bethink you, 

I was not bom in Britain ; but have come 
O’er the salt seas, a thousand leagues or more, 

To visit this famed shrine. You, born perhaps 
Within the shadow of these antique walls, 

Know nothing of the awful adoration 
Which distance lends to glory. 

Italian. 

You mistake, Sir: 

I am a foreigner as you are ; yet 
I cannot for these English minstrels feel 
Such love as if their language had been mine. 

I’m an Italian. 

Stranger. 

Sir, I thank my God 

The tongue they sang in was the first I lisped ! 

I’m from the land your countryman Columbus 
Gave to the free for ever. 

Italian. 

From New England ? 

Stranger. 

Ay; I have wandered from America 
To set my foot upon this holy pavement; 

So do not wonder at my bended knee. 

Bom in the forest, by primeval streams, 

I’ve come to polished London ; I have looked 
Without a thrill at the magnificence, 

The wealth, the crowds, the rush of busy being; 

The costly shows, the priceless equipage — 

These could not move me: no, nor gaySt. James’s, 
Nor stately Windsor, nor the swollen Thames: 
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Back to the Susquehanna’s woods from these 
I could with rapture fly; but when I stood 
Where Father Chaucer sleeps by Spenser ? s side, 
And — and- 

Italian. 

Sir, you have a soul 

That does not creak upon its hinges yet; 

Your feelings are not thumbed as mine are, threadbare. 
We Europeans have most hoary hearts: 

I would to Heaven I lived i' the woods with you! 
What might a man find there to give his strength to ? 
By Goo \ I ’ll cross the wide Atlantic with you! 

What work is to be done there ? 

Stranger. 

Felling forests, 

Hunting the red man from his native pines, 

Inventing traps for deer, and building bridges. 

Italian. 


Then is that all ? 


Stranger. 

No; for some prophets say 
Ere long more manly work shall be in hand j 
Till then, we wait and serve His Majesty. 

Italian. 

Why do you serve him, being so far off? 

What! you, the sons of a new hemisphere, 

Divided by three thousand miles of storms 
From this worn-out old world, why do ye wear 
A chain as far from the weak hand that holds it 
As mortals are from that famed golden one 
Which Jove lets down with puissant hand from heaven ? 
Snap it! Why not ? Pull the cursed links asunder! 

Be free — be free! What! will you hunt the otter 
And chase the Indian, while so good a cause 
Bids you to cope with men ? O Liberty! 

I swear I’d rather in a jungle dwell, 

And couch with tigers and envenomed snakes, 

Than in submission to a master live 
Who was not mine own choosing! 

Stranger. 

Have a care! 

Such talk is treasonable ; ’t is not wise : 

Have you no fear of listeners 1 

Italian. 

In free England ? 

No ! By the gods! I would I had more listeners, 

And that my voice might penetrate as far 
As your own Andes, or the thousand springs 
Of the flood-fed St. Lawrence ! 

Stranger. 

So it may; 

Speak but in song as you have spoke to me, 
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And the wide earth will listen. Fare you well! 

These old cathedrals are the damn’dest p’aces 
For catching a consumption ! Take my card, Sir. 

I should be proud to know you. 

Italian. 

Here’s my name, Sir j 
I ’ll walk with you, Sir. 

I live at Highgate. 

(After exchanging cards , the Gentlemen retire together.) 

First Keeper. 

Halloo ! gem’men ! that ain’t the reg’lar vay ! You have n’t seen the Chaypel, nor 
the statutes in the vest aisle, nor the tar-famed stone of Scone, upon which- 

• Second Keeper. 

They won’t hear you; let the bloody fools go: a couple of d — d foreigners 1 
Look ye, that fellow that got so mad has dropped a card. 

First Keeper. 

Let’s see, Bill; a Frenchman, ain’t he ? Can’t you read it? Vit — vit — Vic- 
tory-o! What’s the t’other name ? 

Second Keeper. 

Vittorio— All — All fiery ; ay, that’s it; Mr. All-fiery ! I’m blowed if’t is n’t! 
First Keeper. 

Ha! ha ! ha! Mr. All-fiery, sure enough ! I never see such a furious fellow ! 
Bring along the keys, Bill: let’s go and get a pot o’ ’alf-and-’alf. 


SCENE III. 

The Church of Santa Croce, in Florence. Enter two Strangers. 
First Stranger. 

How hushed and solemn seems the noon-day here, 
Contrasted with the life on the Lung’ Arno! 

The Sun himself, that pierces the dim panes, 

Puts on a sober face, and shines abashed 
On these black beams and roughly-shapen pillars. 

Second Stranger. 

This must at midnight be a place where ghosts 
Hold their high ’change ; not even a friar stirring! 
In every other church I’ve seen in Florence 
Some priest or penitent was ever present; 

But here I see no life — not even a spider. 

First Stranger. 

Look round you : here the great of Tuscany, 
Shrined in their vaults, await the final doom, 
Having already passed Posterity’s. 

Second Stranger. 

I wish there "was a cicerone here 

To tell us what our guide-books have omitted. 
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First Stranger. 

Do n’t wish for one; I’d rather he alone. 

If you want people, to the gallery go, 

And seek for voices at the Pergola: * 

Silence is here society and music. 

Second Stranger. 

That’s a fair marble- 

First Stranger. 

Hush! ’tis Galileo’s! 

Look not upon the sculpture — think of Aim, 

Before whose name Art throws her chisel by! 

He needs no bust nor picture for remembrance: 
Whoever sees the stars must think of him 
Whose name is nightly written in the skies! 

Second Stranger. 

Here is the monument of Michael Angelo. 

First Stranger. 

His memory too hangs high above the world j 
Lifted in air, it overhangs Saint Peter’s, 

Whose canopy is his name’s cenotaph. 

Second Stranger. 

Here lies Old Nich. at last— Nich. Machiavelli. 
First Stranger. 

The wronged yet wrong-advising secretary, 

Whose appellation is a word of honor, 

Though passed into a proverb of disgrace, 

And adjectived with blame. But he can bear 
Much scorn unharmed, who sleeps in Santa Croce. 

w Second Stranger. 

These are great names *, I think this spot more worthy 
' A second visit than the Pitti Palace. 

First Stranger. 

And yet you ’ll find more travellers prefer 
The posied allies in the Boboli, 

Or the wax women in the thronged MusAum. 

I find indeed more real religion here, 

If reverence for divine things be religion, 

Than in a crowded chapel at high mass. 

When I was young, and first arrived in England, 

I recollect that in Westminster Abbey, 

When I stood nigh to Dryden’s tomb and Milton’s, 

I could not in my boy’s enthusiasm 

Forbear from dropping on my knees: ’t was silly: 

A gentleman was with me who has since 
Himself become a piece of immortality. 


* La Pergola is the chief opera-house in Florence* 
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Second Stranger. 

Here is a monument you have not seen; 

These are fine statues. 

First Stranger. 

Ay; they are Can ova’s: 

But read the name ; here, were 1 young again, 
Again I’d kneel- 

Second Stranger: readings 
‘Vittorio Alfieri.’ 

First Stranger. 

That is the man! ’T was he I met i’ the Abbey. 


THE ULTRA M 0 R A L - R E F 0 R M E R. 


A SKETCH FROM ACTUAL LIFE. 


‘ My dear/ said Mr. Mallory to his wife one morning at the break¬ 
fast-table, ‘ my dear, you know I have fully adopted the principles 
of Teetotalism, Abolitionism, and Non-resistance. Upon reflection, 

I have come to the conclusion that principles are of no use whatever, 
unless put in practice; and I have determined to carry mine' out to 
their full extent, and be governed by them in every act of my life, 
however apparently trivial.’ 

‘ Your theory sounds very well, Mr. Mallory/ said his wife, ‘ but 
what change do you intend to make in your practice ? I am sure 
you have always been temperate ; you have always raised your 
voice against slavery at all proper times; and certainly, you are not 
a fighting-man: I never knew you to get into a quarrel in your, 
life, although your temper may have been occasionally ruffled. 
How you can alter your practice, except by keeping a more strict 
watch over your thoughts, actions, and words, so as to offer as per¬ 
fect an example as possible of a Christian life, I confess I cannot see.* 

1 We must go farther than that, my dear. It has been the fault 
of most moral reformers that they have endeavored to eschew evil 
themselves, to wash their own hands clear of sin, and at the same 
time have practically upheld others in their iniquity. As for myself, 
I am determined to make thorough work, be the consequences what 
they may. We must discontinue the use of sugar and molasses. 
They are products of slavery; and I will not uphold that institution, 
how indirectly soever. I will have no more cotton used in my 
family, for the same reason. You must purchase linen instead.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Mallory, how expensive that will be ! ’ 

‘ I can’t help it, wife; I will not sell my soul for money. And 
vol. xx. 43 
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there is another thing; you must not buy any thing more of Mr. 
Winkle the grocer. I hear he sells wine by the gallon, and I can¬ 
not conscientiously patronize such a man. And you know I told 
William the next time he played truant I would punish him, and 
lock him into his room two days. Now, yesterday morning he did 
not go to school as he was told to do, and in the afternoon he carried 
a forged .excuse for his absence. Superficially considered, perhaps 
if he ever deserved punishment he does now: but mature reflection 
convinces me that the principles of non-resistance forbid the use of 
coercion even to a boy. We must rule by love. Is it not written: 
4 Vengeance is mine, I will repay it, saith the Lord?’ And are we 
not commanded: 4 Resist not evil ? ’ No exception is made in the 
case of children. It would be doing evil in my family for the sake 
of keeping evil out of it. No; I ’ll not punish William; for it is no 
better for a full grown man to fight a little boy, than for two men to 
fight. It is a rehc of barbarism, this using the rod, and shutting up 
children in dark rooms. It is an awful crime for a parent to strike 
his child. No; I will use love and moral suasion, and leave the rest 
to God.’ 

4 But, Mr. Mallory, have n’t you always punished William in love ? 
I should be sorry to think you had punished him in anger. You 
know he is always a good boy for two or three months after punish¬ 
ment; while on the other hand, talking and persuading seems to have 
no effect whatever upon him, at certain times. I fear you will ruin 
him for ever by this sudden change in your system of government’ 

4 1 think not, Mrs. Mallory; but even the fear of that should not 
deter me from doing my duty, w r hich I conceive to be plainly this: 
Whenever I discover that I have been acting on wicked principles, 
I must discard them at once, and adopt Christian principles in their 
stead; and no considerations of expediency should induce me for a 
moment to continue in my old course. I cannot serve God and 
Mammon.’ 

4 1 have a case in point, which I think you will allow to be an 
exception to your rule. A man was injured by a fall last week, who 
had been accustomed to drinking a pint and a half of spirits daily 
He was taken to the hospital; and the doctor, who was a thorough¬ 
going teetotalist, refused to allow him any stimulant whatsoever, 
because he considered the use of spirituous liquors as a great sin; 
and no considerations of expediency, he said, should induce him 
for a moment to consent to such a thing. 4 He must do his duty and 
leave the rest in the hands of God; ’ and the consequence was that 
the poor sot had the delirium tremens and died; when half his usual 
quantity of spirits, slightly decreased daily, would probably have 
saved his life. Now I am afraid the sudden change in your system 
of government will prove equally fatal to William. Can’t you 
make the change more gradually?’ 

4 Gradually! Would you ask a pirate to leave off robbing and 
murdering gradually ? The principle is the same in my case; the 
difference is only in degree.* 

After uttering this sage opinion, Mr. Mallory put on his hat and 
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walked down to his counting-room to attend to his mercantile busi¬ 
ness, mentally reiterating on the way the new rule of action which 
he had laid down for himself: Never to depart for an instant from 
his non-resistant, abolition, and teetotal principles, whatever might 
be the consequence to himself or others. He determined to test 
every act of his life by his new code of morals. Poor man! he 
did not reflect that there was a higher principle — the only primary, 
true, and immutable rule of action: ‘ Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well; * and that all others were but secondary to this great princi¬ 
ple ; and when found conflicting with it, cease to be correct rules of 
life. 

Now it chanced that one of Mr. Mallory’s ships had arrived on 
the previous night, and one was to sail on that day, after clearing at 
the Custom House. But as he had repudiated human government, 
absolved himself from all allegiance to it, and renounced its protec¬ 
tion, what could he do with those vessels ? Pay duties on his 
cargo in one case, or pay for clearance in the other, he could not; 
for would not these sums contribute toward upholding a system of 
violence and war ? His vessel could not go to sea without papers ; 
so he discharged captain and crew and laid her up at the wharf. 
He could not for the same reason pay the duties on the cargo just 
arrived; so he discharged the crew and laid up the other vessel 
also ! 

Not many days elapsed before Mr. Mallory discovered that the 
person to whom he paid wharfage led a very dissolute life. He 
came to the conclusion that the money which he paid him went to 
support him in his extravagance and dissipation. He could not 
encourage any man in such courses; and as he owned no wharf 
himself, and could find no wharf-owners whose characters were 
immaculate, he was sorely puzzled wdiat to do with his vessels. 
Providentially, he succeeded in finding a sufficient number of abo¬ 
litionists and temperance men whom his conscience would allow 
him to employ, and thereupon he caused his vessels to be taken to 
the middle of the stream and safely moored. He was then easy 
on that score. He hftd many offers for his vessels, but they all 
came from men to whom his conscience forbade him to sell. As a 
matter of course, none who agreed with him in opinion wished to 
engage in such unholy traffic; and he could not sell to others, for 
that would be encouraging them in sins which he dared not commit 
himself. 


A few days after this, Mrs. Mallory asked her husband for a 
little money, which she needed for some household purpose. 

4 1 have no money, my dear,’ said Mr. Mallory. 

4 You have no money, Mr. Mallory! Why, you have become 
very poor all at once ! There were large dividends declared on 
your bank-stock last week ; why do n’t you draw them ? ’ 

4 1 can’t, Mrs. Mallory; my conscience will not allow me to do so.’ 
1 Heaven help us ! — is the man crazy V exclaimed his wife. 
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1 1 trust not, my dear; but listen and judge whether I am right or not 
I have discovered that large profits are made in these banks in 
loans of money to distillers and trafficers in spirits and wines; to 
traders in the products of slave-labor; and to the government, 
where it is employed in building war-ships and in carrying on wars 
of extermination against the poor Indians. This capital which I 
have placed in those banks is used in a thousand ways to uphold 
vice and crime. It grieves me to the heart to think that money of 
mine is employed for such base purposes. It has become the 
sinews of war, the oppressor of slaves, and the demon of the dis¬ 
tillery. That money of mine is scattering moral pestilence and 
death wherever it goes. And it is potent for evil; for no sooner has 
it finished one work of darkness and returned to the bank-vaults 
than it is again sent forth on another errand of iniquity, and so on 
for ever. I will touch no more of the spoils ! ’ 

* Then sell your stock/ said Mrs. Mallory; ‘ sell it, and we can 
live on the principal.’ 

‘ Sell it, woman ! ’ said the short-sighted moralist, with virtuous 
indignation; ‘ do you suppose I would encourage others to commit 
crimes of which I shrink to be guilty myself ? Never! I leave the 
matter to Providence. I will neither touch, taste, nor handle the 
accursed thing.’ 

‘ If you are not mad yourself, you will drive me mad, Mr. Mallory. 
It is lucky that you owe no debts. But there are many things 
wanted in the family, and unless you can contrive some way to get 
them, we shall all be obliged to go to the poor-house soon.’ 

‘ Oh, I can raise a little money, my dear, for immediate use. 
Brother Bumble wants to buy some furniture for his parlor; and as 
I know he is a good man, and will not make a bad use of it, I intend 
to sell him all our drawing-room furniture.’ 

Mrs. Mallory controlled herself with difficulty; and when she saw 
the furniture carried away, she retired to her chamber and wept bit¬ 
terly at the miserable prospect before her. 


William soon got wind of his father’s new system of family 
government. He concluded not to go to school any more; spent 
his time in bad company; rode about a great deal; and ran up a 
large bill at every tavern and stable in town. He was but thirteen 
years old, yet he 3oon reached half a' century in sin. Mrs. Mallory 
was heart-broken. Mr. Mallory would have been wretched, but his 
principles upheld him in this hour of trial. He could not interfere, 
for it would violate his conscience; and so it came to pass that 
William went to the devil as fast as he could travel. 

Time rolled on. With bills against his son continually coming 
in, and never-ceasing demands for household expenses, Mr. Mallory 
was sorely puzzled for money. One by one every piece of spare 
furniture was disposed of; expenses were curtailed, domestics dis¬ 
missed, and yet there remained many calls unanswered and many 
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debts unpaid. Mrs. Mallory at this time discovered that her hus¬ 
band was a large proprietor in the Lowell rail-road; a circum¬ 
stance of which she was not before aware, for all husbands do not 
inform their wives of all the property which they possess. This 
corporation had lately made a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent. Mr. Mallory owned fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of stock: 
six hundred dollars would make them quite easy again. She 
resolved to mention the subject to her husband; and accordingly at 
supper that evening she began by inquiring of Mr. Mallory why he 
did not draw his dividend on his Lowell mil-road stock. 

* Lowell rail-road stock! ’ said he; ‘ how did you know that I 
owned any ? ’ 

4 No matter how I discovered the fact,’ said she; ‘ you do own it: 
now why do n’t you make use of it, and relieve your family from 
disgrace and want? I have been obliged to take Emily and Ann 
from school because I have no means of paying their tuition; and 
unless you will avail yourself of the means you possess I shall be 
compelled to send them to the district school; no great hardship 
certainly, were it not that we are able to do better by them. 
Almost every decent article of our furniture has been sold ; yet our 
butcher’s and grocer’s bills are unpaid, and our children are greatly 
in need of dresses and shoes. Do, my dear husband, draw this 
rail-road dividend; we shall then be at ease at least for some 
months to come, by which time I hope you may be brought to 
entertain more rational views on these matters.’ 

* Rational views 1 ’ said Mr. Mallory; ‘ that is ever the way with 
you advocates of expediency! When one has grasped the truth 
and determined to hold fast to it, be the consequences what they 
may, he is ‘ irrational; ’ he is 4 a fanatic ; ’ he ‘ carries his principles 
too far,’ etc.; as if truth were a thing to be taken up when con¬ 
venient and dropped when burdensome ! In my days of sin and 
darkness I purchased a large amount of stock in the Lowell rail¬ 
road ; but now that my eyes are opened, my conscience will not 
allow me to draw any support from that polluted source. The 
profits of that road a*e made by conveying passengers of all kinds, 
many of whom are engaged in morally unlawful business, and 
are enabled by it to prosecute their sinful undertakings with vigor 
and success: for instance, distillers, and wholesale and retail 
dealers in wine and ardent spirits. The money of pick-pockets, 
gamblers, drunkards, keepers and inmates of bad houses, and of 
almost every kind of vile creature in the shape of humanity; all 
goes to make up and swell the profits of this corporation. And 
yet you ask me to partake of this unholy spoil! But there are 
worse objections still. A large proportion of the revenue of the 
road is derived from the transportation of cotton, a slave-product, 
from Boston to Lowell, and from the freight of manufactured cot¬ 
ton goods from Lowell to Boston. This is the great business 
to which the road is devoted; this, and the conveyance of persons 
engaged in manufacturing cotton. The Lowell rail-road is one 
great prop of the tottering edifice of slavery. I will touch none of 
the unhallowed spoil! ’ 
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And thereupon Mr. Mallory put on his hat and walked out of the 
house with his head very erect and his face glowing with the expres¬ 
sion of the self-satisfied and self-righteous feelings which filled his 
heart, and which he mistook for philanthropy and virtuous resolu¬ 
tion. 

As he passed along the street, and recognized many whom he 
knew to be engaged in what he considered ‘morally unlawful 
business/ he indulged in thoughts and feelings which would have 
startled him could he have seen them put into words. Thus they 
ran; and though he knew it not, the Devil was busy with his heart: 
‘ I thank thee, God ! that I am not like those whom I see around 
me/ He forgot the publican who was justified before the pharisee. 
‘ I thank Thee that I am not a wine-bibber.’ He forgot that his 
Saviour drank wine, and when there was none to be had, even 
turned water into wine, for the use of the wedding-guests. ‘I 
thank Thee that I do not, like these sinners around me, contribute 
to support human government and all its attendant iniquities.’ 
He forgot that the Saviour paid tribute unto Caesar, which went to 
support the government of Rome and all its vile concomitants. 

Thus wrapped in the mantle of self-righteousness, and possessed 
by the demon of scorn, he passed through the streets ; in his heart 
despising all whom he met, and arrogating to himself a purity 
beyond that of his divine Master. And yet poor Mr. Mallory 
imagined that his heart was filled with true philanthropy and the 
pure religion of the meek and lowly Jesus. Alas for him ! alas for 
us all! For are we not all liable, in a greater or less degree, to the 
same condemnation ? 


Time passed on; and Mr. Mallory, being determined to ‘ act up 
to his principles ’ in all things, extended the operation of his imprac¬ 
ticable theories day by day into the minutest ramification of the 
business of life. He was soon looked upon by many as an insane 
man, and his friends had a guardian appointed to administer his 
affairs and look after the welfare of his famify. This had become 
a necessary step, and Mrs. Mallory readily consented that it should 
be taken. 

But from that day and hour her husband refused to live in the 
house, or partake with the family in their meals. He said this 
* would be but sharing in unholy spoil.’ He went about preaching 
his favorite doctrines, living upon alms, and altogether leading a 
vagrant and a precarious life. For instead of ‘ eating such meats 
as were set before him/ on the principle that ‘the workman is 
worthy of his hire/ into whatsoever house he entered, he first 
asked : ‘ Are you abolitionists, teetotallers, and noii-resistants 

here V If answered in the negative, he proceeded no farther; but 
retracing his steps to the street, faced round and poured out such a 
volley of terrible denunciations against them and their’s, dooming 
them to infamy in this life and eternal perdition in the next, that 
the inmates soon closed their doors and windows in self-defence, 
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and left him to deliver the rest of his lecture to the crowd of laugh¬ 
ing and hooting boys who always gathered about him on such 
occasions. 

If, on the contrary, the answer were in the affirmative, he would 
enter that house with pleasure and sit himself down for a talk on 
his favorite and only topics. He seldom found any of his friends 
however who held doctrines so ultra as his own ; and when he dis¬ 
covered that they were not inclined to carry their principles to such 
a ridiculous extent as he had carried his, he charged them with 
‘ making a compromise with the Devil; ’ with attempting to serve 
both God and Mammon; and invariably departed from that house 
immediately, refusing to partake of any refreshment, and breathing 
out denunciations even more bitter than he bestowed upon those 
who differed from him wholly, both in principles and practice. 

‘ For,’ said he, as he shook his skirts clear of such friends, ‘ you sin 
with your eyes open; you sin against the Holy Spirit that is within 
you, whose teachings you comprehend but refuse to obey; and 
never, either in this world or the next, shall the dew of forgiveness 
descend on your parched and thirsty souls ! ’ 

Mr. Mallory would have been starved outright were it not that ' 
some charitable persons kept their opinions to themselves, tacitly 
allowing him to believe that they agreed with him in all things, and 
by this laudable hypocrisy inducing him to accept of their hospitality. 
Not always however could these considerate friends avoid giving 
cause of offence to his scrupulous conscience. He would inquire 
the history of every article of food that was set before him, and if 
he could detect any slavery, alcoholic, or warlike taint therein, he 
would refuse to partake of those viands, and would often quit the 
house altogether, lest he should be contaminated by those who, as 
he said, ‘ professed one thing with their mouths and practiced the 
very opposite in their daily lives.’ He once spent a few days with 
a benevolent physician for whom he did some writing, as an offset 
for his board; but he left his house in holy horror on being requested 
to copy a prescription for the cholera in which the word ‘brandy* 
appeared! 

Thus, sane on all other points, (and some may think on all,) 
Mr. Mallory led a vagabond fife, preaching through cities ana 
villages his favorite doctrines of moral reform, speaking really a 
great deal of truth, laying down generally correct premises, but 
reasoning thereon in such a manner as almost invariably to lead to 
error. Ilis motto was: 1 Never stand still; follow unhesitatingly 

where principles lead; always improve.’ An excellent motto cer¬ 
tainly, and worthy to be adopted by all. But unfortunately, Mr. 
Mallory, though possessed by a strong desire to be a great reasoner, 
had only a semi-logical mind. The consequences were lamentable. 
His principles, as he called them, proved but ignes fatui , which led 
him away from the great highway of truth into the wilderness of 
error; convenient disguises assumed by Satan to lure him to 
destruction. # 

It can be no wonder therefore that every day found him engaged 
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in some new vagary. The last was the wildest of all. He laid it 
down as a fact not to be controverted, that our ancestors obtained 
possession of this country by fraud and murder. He thought the 
receiver as bad as the thief, and one who would profit by mur¬ 
der as bad as the murderer. He came therefore to the conclu¬ 
sion that all who occupied lands which were originally obtained by 
fraud and murder were themselves guilty of fraud and murder! He 
had shared in the unholy spoil, but he would partake of it no longer, 
either directly or indirectly. He had renounced houses and lands 
himself; he would now refuse to receive any sustenance or sup¬ 
port whatever from the occupants of the polluted soil of his coimtiy. 
He resolved to leave it for ever. 

He sought but sought in vain for any conveyance by which he 
could escape, without violating the principles which he had adopted 
as his rule of action. Either the ships in which he thought to 
embark were owned by wicked men, or they were bound on some 
sinful voyage; or in the act^of leaving the country he would be 
obliged to do something by which he would recognize the validity 
and propriety of a civil government which relied upon war for its 
defence. Finding himself thus hedged in by his * eternal principles 
of truth/ so that he could turn neither to the right nor left without 
committing sin, he wandered away to the sea-coast, that being the 
very verge of the polluted land from which he wished to escape; 
and there, seating himself on the brow of an overhanging clifll he 
darkly mused of himself and of the unhappy world in which he 
was placed. The land-breeze bore to him the scent of flowers and 
of new-mown hay; but to him it seemed the rank effluvia of cor¬ 
ruption. The stars were shining in the clear sky, and the moon 
was just rising from her ocean-bed; but their mild glances bore no 
heavenly message'to his heart. To him they appeared to glare in 
fiery wrath on the iniquitous world below. He could not bear to 
look at them *, they seemed to consume his very soul within him. 

His gaze fell upon the ocean. Unrippled by the light fanning of 
the land-wind, it was calm and smooth as glass as far as the eye 
could reach. Its bosom rose and fell regularly, like the young 
breast of a lovely maiden in a deep and placid sleep. The radiant 
fires of heaven and the distant blaze of the light-house flashed 
brokenly from its surface in long lines of undulating light. It pre¬ 
sented to his weary spirit a picture of rest and peace. And tossed 
and worn indeed must his mind have been, when the never-resting 
ocean seemed peaceful in comparison. Only when it touched the 
accursed land on which he stood did it arouse from its slumbers and 
thunder forth its indignation and wrath. 

Up to tills period, amid all his vagaries, Mr. Mallory had been in 
some measure a sane man; but the balance of his mind was now 
irretrievably lost. Behind him lay the depraved and vicious earth; 
above him from the countless eyes of heaven glared Almighty 
wrath; before him was peace and rest. His brain whirled; he 
leaped from the clif£ and plunged into the waves below. He per¬ 
ished ! — a victim to a false system of morals and philosophy. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE SOUL. 


BT WIUUll WALT. ACS. 


The music of the soul! — it sweeps 
Through many a measure changing; 
Wild as the viewless wind o’er deeps 
In God-like freedom ranging. 

That wond’rous music ! — like the tone 
Of evening flowers, breeze-shaken, 
Will it, whene’er’t is left alone, 

W’ith seraph-harps awaken. 


And now it changes : see the strings 
Glad notes around us throwing, 

As if some pilgrim angel-wings 
Were o’er the great harp going : 

In vain ! in vain ! The numbers still 
With wo so oft prevailing, 

Show that the harp was made for ill, 
And voices of deep wailing. 


nr. 

The music of the soul! — in hall 
And cot’t is ever ringing; 

Amid the thorns of life, to all 
An Eden-memory bringing. 

Alas ! that from the mighty lyre 
Should fade the primal sparkle, 
And where an angel scattered fire 
The dross of earth must darkle! 


But seldom now we hear the strain 
Which once to heaven ascended, 
With all the mom-rejoicing train 
Of starry minstrels blended. 

Yet gloriously the anthems roll, 
Majestically swelling, 

Wherein the humblest human soul 
Hath made its holy dwelling. 


The silver lute, of rarest tone, 

The torrent madly darting, 

Or Storm upon its cloudy throne, 
From awful slumber starting; 

So deeply speaks the wond’rous might 
Of our Almighty Sire, 

As this soul-music, breathed at night, 
Or thundered in the noon-day light— 
For God hath touched the lyre! 

New- York , September , 1842 

vol. xx. 44 
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MY GR ANP-F ATHER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


NUMBER SIX. 


A CHAPTER ON HOUSES. 

1 What can you find worth looking at in such an old black house?’ 
This question has been put to me a hundred times by some com¬ 
panion, when we have been riding together in the country, and I have 
stopped the chaise to take a close survey of some poor hovel by the 
way-side. If it have come from a slow-hearted, unimaginative per¬ 
son, I have merely replied: * Ah, excuse me for my absence of mind;’ 
and as if I had involuntarily been guilty of a trifling rudeness, have 
made amends for my fault, and changed the current of his thoughts, 
by a smart jerk of the reins and a feigned reprimand of our unof¬ 
fending horse. Or when my fellow-traveller has been a man of 
feeling, I have entered into an explanation of my impressions, and 
endeavored to enlist his sympathy by pointing out the characteris¬ 
tics of the place that had attracted my attention. 

The truth is, I never pass by any human abode, however mean 
or rude, without bestowing upon it somewhat more than a cursory 
glance. A house, a home , is never a common-place object to me. 
It is largely suggestive of interesting thoughts and feelings. It has 
a character, an air, a moral. It has been, or is, or is to be so inter¬ 
woven with the life of man; with the history, the associations, the 
remembrances, the hopes, the characters of human beings; that it 
seems to me not so much a feature of the landscape as a part of 
humanity itself. 

For what a sacred purpose was the turf first opened, and its foun¬ 
dation laid! With what expectation and interest was the progress 
of the craftsmen watched from day to day wliile beam was laid 
upon beam, and every joint compacted and the sheltering roof spread 
over all! How many pleasing visions of future domestic uses and 
joys were sketched together with the drafting of the plan of its 
various apartments and conveniences ! Perhaps a father built it for 
his child, as a monument of his sheltering and surrounding love, 
while his kindness was wrought and fastened with every nail and 
rafter into its comfortable arrangement. Perhaps a young man pur¬ 
chased it by the stored earnings of his brightest years as the home 
of his future bride, and that airy, white-robed company that flitted 
around her image in his affectionate dreams. Perhaps a son, who 
had become rich and prosperous by practicing upon the prudent 
counsels of his mother, prepared it as a small thank-offering of the 
first fruits of his industry, for the comfort of her latter years. 

With what joy was its completion hailed! What a proud moment 
was that in which the owner took the key from the master-builder 
into his own hands! What satisfaction was taken in disposing the 
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furniture on its clean floors and against its fresh, unspotted walls! 
With what a sweet home-feeling, when the last act of preparation 
was over, did the tired occupants throw themselves into chairs, and 
heaving a long sigh, look musingly around for a little while without 
speaking, then look into each other’s faces and smile ! 

And as the building has grown older, of how many scenes, the 
most interesting and most eventful in human life, have its walls 
been the unconscious witnesses! What affectionate gatherings, 
poor as it may be, have been held around its hearth-stone ! What 
mirthful faces have glowed there in the broad winter-evening blaze ! 
What melancholy and anxious hours have been spent in the twilight 
of its westerly windows, or during the solemn night-watches in its 
gloomy chambers, dimly illuminated by the grated lamp! What 
welcomes and farewells, what estrangements and reconciliations, 
what various trials of the heart, have taken place under its roof! 
How often have the mysterious gates of Time and of Eternity 
opened to the undying spirit in its chambers! How have its walls 
and furniture become hallowed and endeared by their connection 
with those who are now the absent or the dead, and consecrated by 
their association with the joys and griefs of many years, and the 
complicated interchanges of faithful services of love ! 

Moreover, a house becomes gradually so characteristic of its occu¬ 
pants, that it almost tells you who and what they are, what sort of a 
reception they would give you, and whether or not you could be 
happy in their company. I often amuse myself by studying the dis¬ 
position and character of a family by the signs, more or less distinct, 
which are offered to one’s notice in the site, size, form, color and 
appurtenances of their abode. To a practiced eye there is a certain 
air about a house, as there is about a man, which cannot easily be 
described, but which nevertheless goes far to determine at first sight 
our future antipathy or liking. It seems to me, though a zealous 
physiognomist, that I could no more be deceived in my impression 
of the prevailing spirit and influence of a man’s home, from the tout 
ensemble of the buildings and grounds, than of his character from 
the general expression and particular muscular actions of his coun¬ 
tenance. There are some houses in which I would no more seek 
hospitality than in the lair of a wolf. It would make me sick at 
heart to think of spending a night under their roofs. 

Of such a class is one, not many miles from P-, which I never 

pass by without a mysterious sense of repulsiveness. It stands 
alone, on the side of a straight, level turnpike road; looking as if it 
shunned all neighborhood, or as if all honest and companionable 
houses kept aloof fVom its society. It is three stories in height; 
which in the open country, and under the most favorable conditions 
as to situation and scenery, is an unpardonable offence against a 
decent taste, but is absolutely shocking in the centre of a broad and 
barren plain. Its walls are of brick, and were once painted white, 
but the storms of many years have in some places quite washed off 
the color, and left the remainder so stained and streaked as to pre¬ 
sent a still more beggarly appearance. It has no door in front, and 
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that which is on the side opens directly from the outer line of the 
wall, without a step or a stone to relieve the long descent from the 
sill to the ground. There are no blinds nor curtains to the windows; 
but on the inside are unpainted pine shutters, dun with age, which 
in every room that looks toward the road are uniformly closed. 
There is neither tree nor flower, nor so much as a solitary shrub 
growing any where about the house, with the exception of a single 
old poplar, which, decayed and broken, and putting forth scanty 
foliage on a few tall branches, among a far greater number that 
are entirely leafless, seems to stand there as the very genius of mis¬ 
anthropy and desolation. No shed projects from either side of the 
building, to relieve its naked and stiff* appearance. No bam appears 
in the back-ground, to lend a sign of comfort to its meagre aspect 
No curious faces are seen at the windows when your horse’s feet 
patter on the smooth road, and no pleasant light streams through 
them in a boisterous night Upon the whole, it is just such a house 
as one may easily foretell will by and by become ‘ desolate, without 
an inhabitant,’ and after remaining for years a terror to the supersti¬ 
tious and an eye-sore to the lover of beauty, fall a prey to the mighty 
abater of all nuisances, Time; or, under his hand which often beau¬ 
tifies while it demolishes the monuments of human folly or pride, 
will become at length picturesque as a ruin. 

Of the inhabitants of this house I know nothing, except from the 
occasional glimpses I have caught of them while riding by. But 
these have been quite enough to prove the correctness of the opin¬ 
ion I had formed of them from their dreary abode. And without 
having seen or felt any curiosity to inspect the interior of their 
home, I have no doubt that several of those darkened rooms are 
unfinished, and that such an air of coldness, disquiet and melan¬ 
choly reigns in the remainder, as would soon drive a person of my 
temperament to madness or despair. 

But in saying this, far be it from me to cast reproach upon all 
unfinished rooms. A good, honest, sunny unfinished room is not a 
feature that any man who has a spark of sentiment would object to 
in a country-house. Such a one may be found in almost any of our 
pleasantest farm-houses in New-England, and forms indeed one of 
their attractions and comforts. There is one of these rooms in an 
old farm-house, which is quite a pet of mine. I have visited it a 
hundred times, and never without discovering some new charm. 
My horse, who knows the signs of comfort almost as well as his 
master, always turns into its gate without my direction, which how¬ 
ever he would generally have in a veiy decided manner if he did 
not save me the trouble. 

It is situated about a hundred yards from the road, which winds 
along between old stone-walls, in some places overrun with black¬ 
berry bushes, wild grape-vines and ivy, in others skirted by thick 
natural hedges of the barberry and the thorn, interspersed with 
ranges of locust-trees that are without their rivals, and here and 
there a walnut or an oak. It fronts toward the south on a spacious 
yard, in which are five or six huge old elms — two very near to the 
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house, and quite overshadowing it with their pendant branches. 
The building is of two stories in the front and one in the rear, with 
its eastern end toward the road; so that in passing one has a full 
view of the long line of the roof, that sloping down behind appears 
almost to reach the ground. If you look at the house from the yard, 
it greets you with a broad, generous front, with heavy, over-arching 
eaves, and a capacious porch, that in summer is almost hidden by 
the woodbine and honeysuckle, which seem to love the hospitable 
portals to which they cling. If you look at it from the rear, which 
is bordered by a fine kitchen-garden, you see three or four small 
windows with diamond panes, a low door with a bobbin that a child 
might grasp, and over all, sweeping upward from within your reach, 
a vast and wide roof, looking as if it were intended to offer the 
broadest surface possible to the genial heavens, upon whose kind 
protection it humbly relied. Along the surface of the roof, if you 
examine it as closely as I am w^ont to do, you see sprinkled patches 
of moss and leaves from the elms, with here and there a stone, 
which to the disappointment of the lad who threw it, instead of roll¬ 
ing back to his hand, so gradual is the descent, lodged midway on 
its return. And to crown all, precisely in the middle of the ridge 
your eye lingers upon the immense and irregular chimney, that 
seems to have been piled up to give consolidation to the edifice, as 
well as to lead off the smoke from the deep fire-places below. 

Attached to the house, on the side opposite to the road, is a long 
range of deep sheds, ending in a chaise-house, whose doors are 
usually shut, lest a friend seeing them open as he comes along the 
road, should argue that the family were not at home, and go on his 
way without being prompted to call. 

At the bottom of the yard, and facing you as you enter it, stands 
a bam, such as a farmer of taste, or any man who has an eye for 
rural scenery, (for what object in the landscape of the country is 
more beautiful than a proper bam ?) could not look at without admi¬ 
ration. The whole country does not furnish its equal. It is neither 
new nor old, too long nor too short, too high nor too low, too narrow 
nor too wide; but is perfect in its proportions, and comes as near as 
may be to the beau-ideal of a bam. Graceful, substantial, capa¬ 
cious and airy, it looks as if it were competent to hold the entire 
harvest of a hundred rich acres, and to give choicest comfort to a 
score of tranquil kine. 

I have seen many houses more beautiful and striking at first view 
than this; many whose architectural merits, as estimated by the 
rules of the art, w r ould be pronounced incomparably greater; many 
whose gardens and grounds are far more tastefuliy arranged; but 
far or near, there is none, the image of which comes back to me so 
often, and clings to me so strongly, and grows so continually upon 
my heart When I think of domestic comfort, or plenty, or neat¬ 
ness, or peace, its picture rises at once before me. It is a house 
that no man would pass by who was in search of good cheer and a 
generous reception. The wide and deep yard betokens largeness of 
welcome. The benches under the trees invite you to come in and 
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rest under their pleasant shade. The tin porringer dangling on a cor¬ 
ner of the well-top seems to beckon to the dusty traveller to stay 
and quench his thirst; while the wide portico emboldens him to 
knock at the door, and the glistening milk-pans leaning against the 
shed encourage him, if he be needy, to ask for a more nutritious 
draught. In truth, the whole premises smile with the frankness of 
an open heart. The owner’s idea of home was evidently not that con¬ 
tracted one which many have; a place in which 1 1’ and ‘ mine ’ can 
shut ourselves in, and take comfort alone, and shut every body else 
out, to find comfort where they may; but rather a roof large enough 
to shelter a stranger or a friend; under which love and happiness 
may have an intense radiating centre and a full fountain, not a cir¬ 
cumference or a reservoir ; a place wherein plenty may be garnered 
for the pleasures of hospitality, and peace be sought for no selfish 
end, but to nurture all those blessed affections which, while they 
twine more closely the ties of kindred, send out ever-fresh tendrils 
to find new brothers and sisters and friends, throughout the whole 
family of God. 

Now let a stranger stand at the gate of this farm-house, and pic¬ 
ture to himself such a group as he would fancy its family ought to 
be, or would desire to find them, and I will stake all my reputation 
for sagacity — great as I hope it is, or little as it may be — that he 
would not be disappointed if he were to go in and test his fancy- 
sketch by a sight of the reality. Honest Ralph Burney ! who but 
he, with his broad, brown, ruddy face, his full, clear blue eyes, his 
gladsome and dauntless air, bespeaking a heart willing to be searched, 
and blissful in its guilelessness; who but he should be seated at that 
large table, loaded with the healthful fruits of his own labor? And 
who should be opposite to him but that same tidy, quick-sighted, 
motherly-looking woman, whom he calls Mary ? And who should 
be ranged on either side between them, but those very boys with 
their good, wholesome looks, and those self-same girls, from the 
mother’s name-sake and helper at her right hand, who sits more 
sedate than the rest, having been taught always to set them an 
example of good behavior; to the lawless little prattler that takes 
liberties, without a rebuke, with her father’s plate ? Who but these 
would any one expect to find within those Avails ? Who but such a 
family should call that house home ? 

It is hard for me to break away from the supper-table of jnine 
host of the * Brookville Farm,’ to pay a visit, as I purpose next to do, 
to the stately mansion of his neighbor on the hill. For of all the 
expressions which a dwelling-house can wear, that of pretension is 
to me the most disgusting. In the country, among the decent 
houses of plain people, which are scattered about on the hills and 
in the valleys, generally so much in keeping with each other, and in 
harmony with nature and use, as to appear rather to have grown up 
where they stand, as they have been wanted, than to have been put 
there by the will of man, one sometimes sees, as I do now, on a 
commanding height, an immense white house, with tall, heavy pil¬ 
lars, more fit for a temple or an academy than a private residence; 
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towering up as if on purpose to attract notoriety, to excite the envy 
and aversion of the neighbors, and to put to shame all the humbler 
tenements for miles around. A gentleman’s country-seat in the 
neighborhood of a large city may be as splendid as wealth can make 
it, and no man will be disposed to find fault with the owner, if his 
money have been expended with good taste. And a costly, even a 
magnificent house, at a greater distance from the metropolis, may be 
an object worthy of admiration, if it be fashioned after a beautiful 
model, and if it wear its grandeur and ornaments with a graceful 
and unassuming air. There are several such mansions in my own 
county, with which every body is delighted; wherein an almost 
princely hospitality reigns in connection with all a farmer’s sim¬ 
plicity. 

But the house which I have now before me displays splendor 
without taste, extravagance without comfort, and capaciousness with¬ 
out a sign of hospitality. It has nothing about it to give one an idea 
of home. It strikes you at once as having been made to be looked 
at and not to be enjoyed. It seems like a vast mausoleum, built to 
entomb the owner alive, and to bury the last relics of domestic hap¬ 
piness. It proclaims him to the most superficial observer to be what 
lie is, a vain and cold-hearted man, who has blundered into the pos¬ 
session of wealth, without the capacity to enjoy it, and without the 
taste or good sense to know how to spend it. Our people have 
rightly named the place ‘ Haliburton’s Folly,’ and it is pointed out to 
every traveller as a monument of his ostentation and weakness. 

If I were to go on describing other houses, the images of which 
come before me, as strikingly characteristic of their owners, or as 
expressive of one sentiment or another, I could not hope to com¬ 
mend the theory which is at the foundation of this chapter to any 
with whom it is not already in favor. And if the descriptions which 
have been given chance to meet the eye of any whose experiences 
have been similar to my own, they are already in possession of far 
better illustrations than any which I could furnish. 

For myself, I shall ever be disposed to attach a deep significance 
to the simple saying of an ancient sacred writer, that ‘ Every house 
is builded by some Man.’ I look upon it as the work and offering 
of a human mind and heart; far more worthy of study by one who 
is interested in the various phenomena of humanity, as expressive 
of the character and imbodying the sentiments of a fellow-creature, 
than a minute examination of the curious and beautiful habitations 
which God has constructed for the testaceous animals is essential 
and pleasing to the natural historian, who would investigate their 
habits for the furtherance of his favorite science, or to multiply illus¬ 
trations of the Creator’s wisdom and goodness. 

I cannot conclude these reflections without alluding to the confu¬ 
sion which I have sometimes felt, accustomed as I am to individu¬ 
alize houses, when I have occasionally visited a large city. In the 
country every house stands by itself. It is occupied often for a cen¬ 
tury by one family, with its descendants of several generations. It 
becomes gradually stamped with the prominent peculiarities of its 
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inhabitants. Their associations with it are very deep and strongly 
marked. It is home to them, in the truest and fullest sense. But 
in cities it seems to me that many of the inhabitants can have com¬ 
paratively but little sympathy with our strong attachment to a par¬ 
ticular dwelling. The houses they live in are often not their own. 
They are easily and frequently changed. Public improvements 
demolish them. In some instances there is none that can be called 
* the paternal roof.’ That in which the child was bom, as he grows 
up is sometimes forgotten, and is in no respect dearer than any 
other. Long blocks are built by rich men, on the same model, for 
investment or speculation, in which it would of course be a puzzle 
to find any sentiment. When I have looked at them, I have said to 
myself, ‘ These city folks are too much alike, to suit me. The indi¬ 
vidual is too nearly lost in the mass. These houses may be very 
comfortable, and very well adapted to the practical purposes of a 
family in the city, but I am sure my heart would pine if I were to 
be long immured in one of them. Give me rather Uncle Timothy’s 
hut, that he inherited from his mother, who was as simple-hearted as 
himself, with its two lower rooms and the attic, with a ladder for 
stairs ; with its sanded floors, and its smoked rafters that were never 
plastered; with the two old trees before it, that his grandfather left 
when he came out into the wilderness and hewed down the forest; 
with the sweet briar and honeysuckle creeping up by its walls and 
windows, and the tall sun-flowers staring over the fence, and the 
spring that bubbles up hard by, from which his fathers quenched their 
tliirst, and the parrot chattering over the door, that Tim brought 
home for his mother from beyond the seas; give me this, or even 
a rude hovel in the free air of the country, and in the fields open to 
the sunshine and the stars, so that I can call it home, and twine my 
sympathies about its hearth-stone, fearing no dispossession, and sleep 
at night among familiar images, and close my eyes, when I am 
called to the home not made with hands, amidst the scenes which 
have been dear from tire beginning, and in the very chamber where 
they first opened to my mother’s smile! * 


THE THUNDER-STORM. 

Pavilioned by the hurricane, oh God ! 

When, lightning-streaked, thy banners are unfurled, 
And thy loud thunder jars the solid world, 

Thee do the whistling winds and tempests laud ! 

Mid the pitch-darkness, on each misty peak, 

Wild mountain pass, and rock-bound promontory, 
Their anthems rushing through the branches hoary 
Mingle to-night with the roused eagle’s shriek, 

In forests sobbing to the hurricane 

Their deep Te-Deum 1 Now the Atheist lies 

Watching upon his couch, with half-shut eyes, 

The lightning glimmering through the window-pane! 
Alas, vain man! what wilt thou do when He 
T hou scorn’st, before his face shall summon thee! 
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THE SUMMER FLOWER. 


Eloquent moralist of man’s decay, 

So pure, so humble, and so innocent, 

Not vainly hath God given thee thy birth 
And nourished thy sweet beautv. Ere the winds 
Of autumn had thrown down the yellow leaf, 

Torn from thy berry by the silver bill 
Of the white mountain-bird, thou here wast dropped 
Among the crimsoned thickets. Then the rains 
Of brown October glued thee in the ground, 

And the leaves rustled in the low sad wind, 

And soon the snow lay white upon the tops 
Of the far mountains. Mid the springing grass, 

Thou wast pent up in thy sweet citadel, 

When spring had made the mountain-forests bud, 
Patiently waiting for the soft south wind 
And the warm April showers. O’er thy head 
The small field-cricket, mid the embroidered leaves 
Of the young fern, made music. Pleasantly 
The fresh moss brightened round thy resting-place, 

And wood-flowers blossomed; then the rain drops came 
Tinkling upon the little leaves, and soon 
The blessed sun-light of the summer months 
Shone on thv perfect.beauty. Forest-bees 
Singing all day among the meadow-flowers, 

Swung in thy scarlet cups, and merry birds, 
Up-springing from the young and fragrant grass, 

Poised on their golden pinions, rose and sank 
In the sweet throbbings of the summer air, 

Upon thy slender stems. Now thou dost look 
Down on thy grave with meek humility; 

For the gay summer-time hath passed aw’ay, 

And the blithe singing of the birds is o’er, 

And the red leaves are thick beside the pool 
And in the beaten wood-walks. Sere and pale 
Thou waitest patiently for the sharp winds 
Which are to sever thee and cast thee forth 
To moulder in the long and latter rains 
Of the sad autumn-time, which soon will come 
Drizzling upon the cold and yellow hills, 

And soaking the dead leaves. Soon from the north 
Shall the strong winds shoot howling o’er the dark 
And desolate wilderness; and he who goes 
Homeward amid the cold November mist, 

Shall heed thee not beside the forest road, 

Where once thy summer beauty cheered his eye. 


Verily, ‘man springeth up e’en like a flower— 

He withers and abides not! ’ Soon the sleet 
And the white frost of winter shall be seen 
Sparkling upon our grave-stones. Soon the snow, 
Driving before the northern gale, shall fall 
O’er all the forest wide, while we, laid low 
Beneath the frozen clods, shall hear no more 
The peevish chiding of the wintry wind, 

Nor the deep voices of the stormy night 
In the grim wilderness. Oh! not in vain 
Doth Nature teach us lessons of our weak 
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And poor mortality! They come to us 
Solemn, and low, and full of mystery: 

They speak to us in sweetest dialect, 

Whispering of beautiful, departed days, 

When friends, now slumbering with the summer flowers, 

With smile and song were round us; ere the dark 
And dreary hours had come, or ere the heart 
Had learned that life was utter mockery; 

Or gentle Hope, with her gay artisans, 

Ceasing to work in our bright palaces, 

Had left the enchanted country of the heart. h. w rocew.ll 


BULL-FINCHES: A SPORTING SKETCH. 


DY THE VERITABLE WAN IN TUB CL A RET-COLORED GOAT. 


FiRK BATin. Know’bt tbou, my lord, the pleasures of the chase? 

Snap-dragon. Nay, for the chase I cannot speak so boldly : 

But I can wing the eagle on his perch. 

Bring down the wild-goose, fluttering, from the cloud. 

And strike the pheasant aa she springs toward heaven. 

Then, for the hosts of lesser game, my friend. 

As moor-fowl, wood-cock, plover, snipe and quail. 

They re mine ere I draw trigger. 

Fire-eater. Then, by Jove' 

Thou art the prince of sportsmen ! But, my lord. 

Didst ever bag a boll-finch ? 

8nap-dbaoon. Bull-finch. Sirrah ! 

I tell thee of the game that men pursue. 

And. in the self-same breath, thou prat’st to me 
Of hull-finch! By the mass, I pn thee. Sir, 

When next we meet, gravely demand of me 
How many sparrows, tom-tits, humble-bees, 

1 've shot dow n of a morning ! 

■Tux FowtiNO-Puc*, a Traoipt.* 

You know Ned Windust? A quiet man; but docsrCt he broil 
oysters! 

However, ’t is not my cue to write Ned’s biography, albeit he is a 
prince among caterers : nor will I now discourse on the delicacy of 
his chef-d’oeuvre, though it deserves a place in the Encyclopaedia 
Americana: but it so happens that Ned’s restaurant is, by a pleasant 
coincidence, situated on the very apex of Broadway. You ascend, 
in approaching it, come from what quarter you may; and you de¬ 
scend in leaving it, whether you wend your way toward the Battery, 
Hudson-Square, the Gallery of the Apollo, or the Tombs of the 
Pharaohs. 

Strictly speaking, J. (i. e. James) Boristhenes Crookshanks, Es¬ 
quire, was neither a fop nor a fashionable, though he affected a 
touch of both qualities ; but he was a fool, in spite of himself. And 
when, in addition to this, I tell you that he had recently taken it into 
his wise head to become a sportsman, I have said all that can be 
said touching the personal characteristics of my hero. 

Jim- I beg his pardon! — he bore that familiar nick with 

commendable meekness until he received the appointment of vice- 
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assistant-secretary of a ward-meeting, after which he followed the 
great novelist’s lead and styled himself Boristheness — Boristhenes, 
I say, being as confident as a more sensible man could have been 
that arms and ammunition were prerequisites to successful shooting, 
had just purchased from Cooper a thirty-three-inch Westley Rich¬ 
ards, with the latest style of a powder-flask and shot-pouch; to 
which he added a canister of the Roslin Mills, a bag of Number 
Three, a box of wads, and a thing full of caps. Why he bought 
number three shot, by the way, in the month of June, is among 
things undiscovered: certain it is, he did not know one size from 
another; but it is probable enough that the gun-smith, detecting a 
verdant tinge in his customer’s peepers, concluded to * do * him in 
the matter of shot. 

All this, as I was saying, had been despatched, and Boristhenes, 
on his way home, stood at the door of ‘ Nunquam non paratusl 

Here he encountered three friends, all clever men too, in their 
way; but neither of them had made quite noise enough in the world 
to warrant his dropping the primary baptismal nymic and luxuriating 
in a high-sounding middle name like Boristhenes, Bell-the-Cat, 
Funnymore, or the like. However, such as they were, four mortal 
men, including our hero, they bethought themselves that this was 
the very witching time o’ day when oysters are the best: so enter¬ 
ing the premises of the said Windust, they incontinently ordered 
three dozen broiled, with refreshments 1 to match.’ 

The table was soon spread and garnished, from pepper-castor to 
cold-slaw, and the work of destruction was begun, as Caesar began 
his battles, by munching and moralizing. 

4 Hunger,’ quoth Sam Jenkins, the tallest and altogether the hand¬ 
somest man of the group, ‘ is a blessing or a curse, according to cir¬ 
cumstances. We, here present, enjoy hunger because we have a 
good supper before us: ergo, I drink to the goddess Hunger! * 

4 The goddess what ? * exclaimed Tom Bibb, who was par excel¬ 
lence the scholar of the company. 

4 Hunger, to be sure! ’ replied Sam, boldly. 

4 That’s a deity of your own creation, I reckon,’ rejoined Tom. 

4 Oh, as to that,’ continued Sam, 4 one man has as good a right as 
another to set up his idol. The ancients peopled three worlds with 
gods, heroes and devils, and it’s hard if I can’t add one to the cata¬ 
logue, without being brought up for sacrilege.’ 

4 1 bar all argument on that point,’ cried Fred Pillsbury; 4 and if 
the flavor of these oysters is owing to the good offices of your god¬ 
dess -’ 

4 Which it is,’ interrupted Sam. 

4 1,* continued Fred, without noting the interruption, 4 1 join your 
pledge in a bumper: here’s to the goddess Hunger! * 

4 We ’ll come in for that too,’ exclaimed Tom and the redoubtable 
Boristhenes, both together. 

4 Nay then,’ said Sam, 4 let us do the thing over again, and all 
together. Gentlemen! are you charged for the first regular ? Here’s 
to the goddess Hunger! ’ 
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* But recollect,’ said Tom, as he emptied his glass, * the next time 
we drink, that we must add a condition: * Here’s to the goddess 
Hunger, whenever we have a well-spread table before us; ’ for let 
me apprize you, gentlemen, Hunger, when one has nothing to eat, is 
not the divine personage she’s cracked up to be.’ 

‘True enough,’ said Fred, ‘and well put. We’ll drink Tom’s 
health upon it Pass that champagne, Bosphorus.’ 

Boristhenes perceived from Fred’s manner that he had spoken to 
him; but resentment at being ‘ called out of his name,’ as Paddy 
has it, prevented his paying attention to the request A pause 
ensued, and the gentlemen began to look at each other. 

‘Well! what’s the matter?’ inquired Fred, at length. 

‘ Nothing in particular is the matter,’ replied the stately Boris¬ 
thenes, with dignified coolness; ‘ if you ’ll call me by my right name 
I’ll give you the bottle.’ 

‘Well, what the deuse is your name?’ retorted Fred, rather 
sharply; ‘ for since you have dropped your first name, by which we 
all knew you, and taken up that heathen one with a long tail to it, 
hang me if I know what to call you! ’ 

‘ You ’ll have to call him out after that,’ whispered Sam. 

Not so, however, thought the aggrieved individual; for, I am sorry 
to confess it, he fell short of a reputable standard in the article vul¬ 
garly called pluck, and while he was deliberating how to escape the 
present dilemma, Fred went on: 

‘ Is it Beresina, or Bohemia ? — oh, I remember now, Boristhenes! 
Boristhenes ! Jove ! what a mouthful! Well, pass the wine, and 
let us know what is the meaning of Boristhenes.’ 

‘ It’s a very good name, for all that I know to the contrary,’ replied 
our hero calmly. * As for its meaning, that’s neither here nor there; 
names have no particular meaning, that ever I heard of.’ 

* You are quite right, my good friend,’ said Tom, with a sly wink 
to the rest of the company; ‘ names do not necessarily mean any 
thing. Boristhenes is a name of high antiquity. It is a river of 
Denmark, which takes its rise near the Pyramids, and throws its 
broad torrent into the Caspian Sea. Bonaparte crossed it on skates 
the night before the battle of Wagram.’ 

‘ Did he, though! ’ ejaculated the bearer of this distinguished 
name, with a mixture of unction and complacency. ‘ I thought-’ 

‘ No matter what you thought, my friend,’ interrupted Tom, with 
the patronizing air of one who sees that he has astonished and 
delighted his auditor. ‘ But,’ continued he, ‘ I saw you at Cooper’s 
this morning; what’s in the wind ? ’ 

* I did’n’t mean to say any thing about that,’ replied the gratified 
Boristhenes; ‘but the fact is, since you ask me, I am going a-hunt- 
ing.’ 

‘ N - o - o - o! ’ cried Tom, with a significant drawl of astonishment, 
yet chuckling at the thought that whatever the valiant Boristhenes 
might do upon the birds, he was certain to make game of himself. 
Then, fearful lest the stolid youth might perceive that he was quiz- 
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zing him, he began to interrogate him with great gravity about his 
skill in shooting; where he proposed to go ; what birds he expected 
to find in June , etc., etc.; concluding all with a regret that the unlucky 
fact of his being about to be married prevented him from accompa¬ 
nying his excellent friend. 

This announcement of Tom’s matrimonial intentions was news 
to all the parties; and I must leave them to discuss it 


On the morning of the seventeenth of June, in the year one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and forty something, simultaneously arose J. Bo- 
risthenes Crookshanks, Esquire, his tiger, Pompey Scipio Csesar, 
(who, however, in accordance to his master’s example, begged to be 
hereafter designated as P. Scipio Caesar,) and the Sun. The last 
shone brightly, and the first two determined to make the most of it. 

Theoretically, the shooting-dress of our hero was perfect. Imper¬ 
vious to rain, a faultless fit, buttons as big as a dollar, and an infinity 
of pockets : what more would you have ? I will tell you, my dear 
Sir. That which excludes rain excludes also air; and when you 
look at that closely-buttoned breast and consider the range of the 
thermometer — not a fraction less than ninety degrees — and reflect 
that a sportsman has to do his work in the sun; why, the notion of 
being over-heated will suggest itself. However, Boristhenes was 
nothing daunted. 

4 Pomp, you black rascal! ’ 

4 Ye’ Sir ’ 

4 Got the horse ready ? ’ 

4 Ye’ Sir.’ 

* Gun in the wagon ? ’ 

* Ye’ Sir.’ 

4 And the basket? and the ammunition ? and the valise ? and the 
umbrella ? ’ 

4 All in, Sir, and all right,’ answered Pomp, with vivacity; for he 
presumed his master was a dead shot, and anticipated great sport in 
picking up the birds. 

4 Here goes, then: ssp —ssp — ssp ! — get along, Charley! * And 
away went our hero down Broadway, Barclay-street, and on board 
the Hoboken boat, bound for the Jersey flats. 

4 Sporting, Sir, eh ? ’ inquired a decent-looking countryman in a 
russet frock, who stood near Mr. Crookshanks as he alighted on the 
deck. 

4 Umph! yes, a little ; just to get my hand in? replied Boristhenes 
condescendingly. 

4 You’re rather early, are you not?’ continued the stranger. 

4 Not very,’ said Boristhenes; 4 it’s a quarter past five.’ 

4 But I mean early in the season,’ said the man; 4 the law is n’t up 
till the fifth of July, and the Jerseymen are very particular.’ 

4 The law! ’ exclaimed Boristhenes, in alarm; 4 what law ? ’ 

4 The game-law,’ answered Russet. 
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* But, my dear fellow/ rejoined Boristhenes, with some confidence 
and more trepidation, * I have nothing to do with the game-law; I 
am just going out to try my gun and kill a few birds.* 

* Yes, but there *s a fine for killing them,* said the stranger 
solemnly; for he began to see that our hero was particularly green. 

* A fine for killing what ? * echoed Boristhenes. 

* Woodcock,* replied Russet. 

* Oh, la! that *s no matter; I am not going after woodcock,’ 
rejoined Boristhenes, greatly relieved and quite reassured. 

* Why,’ said Russet, * what else do you expect to find in June ? ’ 

* I have a notion of my own on that subject, my fine fellow,* 
replied Boristhenes complacently; ‘ and if you won’t say any thing 
about it, I ’ll tell you.* 

* I’m as close as a half-roasted oyster,* said Russet, now well sat¬ 
isfied that he had a flat to deal with; * what is it ? * 

* I am going to shoot bullfinches' replied Boristhenes in a whisper. 

* Whew! ’ whistled Russet gravely, though he expected every 
moment he should burst his jacket-strings with smothered laughter; 
then, commanding his voice as well as he could, he whispered in 
return: ‘ But where *s your dog ? * 

‘ Eh? * inquired Boristhenes, with a new misgiving; for this was 
a branch of the business he had quite overlooked: * Shall I want a 
dog?’ 

‘ Want a dog ! * exclaimed Russet, in a tone that seemed to imply 
a doubt whether any man could be so green as to ask the question: 

‘ Want a dog! to be sure you will! How do you suppose you are 
to shoot bull-finches without a dog ? I should lie to see you try it! ’ 

4 But,’ interposed Boristhenes hesitatingly, * I thought that bull¬ 
finches — that is — at least — I thought you always found them on 
the cherry-trees.’ 

* Cherry-trees! * cried Russet with a tone of raillery that he could 
not suppress; * bull-finches on cherry-trees! and I suppose you 
would look for shad in a corn-field! No, no,* continued he sooth¬ 
ingly, for he saw that our hero’s pride had taken the alarm; 1 you 
have been deceived, my good Sir; you ’ll find bull-finches on the 
salt meadows; and if you’d make it an object, I don’t know but I 
could spare an hour or two to go with you.’ 

* Can you, though ? ’ inquired Boristhenes eagerly ; * do then, for 
I see you understand the business. I’ll pay you for your time.* 

* But about the dog ? ’ inquired Russet. 

* True, true ! ’ said Boristhenes uneasily; * can’t you find me one ? ’ 

* I do n’t know,* said Russet slowly, and at the same time meas¬ 
uring Boristhenes with his eyes, as if to ascertain his exact calibre: 

4 1 don’t know; I might sell you mine ; but if I did I could never' 
get another like him.’ 

‘ Where is he ? * promptly demanded the vigilant Boristhenes. 

4 This is the animal,’ said Russet, pointing at a half-breed terrier 
slut in an interesting condition; ‘ she’s the best blood in America, 
and as she ’ll pup soon, I hardly know what she isn't worth.* 
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* That dog ! * cried Boristhenes, with as much amazement as he 
dared express on a subject where he was far from being at home; 
‘ why, it’s nothing but a terrier ! * 

‘ True/ said Russet quietly, ‘ it ’s nothing but a terrier; but if you 

could once see her after bull-finches-* And he left his sentence 

unfinished, for reasons best known to himself. 

‘ You must be quizzing me ? ’ said Boristhenes, half doubting, yet 
desirous of believing the stranger’s sincerity. 

‘ Oh, very well/ replied Russet, ‘ do n’t buy her! And now I reflect 
on it, you would never pay the price. But let me tell you, as a 
friend, if you want a dog for bull-finches, buy a terrier, that’s all! ’ 

4 Stop! stop! ’ said Boristhenes, as Russet was coolly walking 
away; 4 if she is really the thing, I do n’t mind the price ; how much 
will you take for her ? ’ 

‘ Why/ said Russet, * I would take — but no! I have made up my 
mind; I won’t sell her/ 

‘ But say how much; name your price; perhaps I ’ll buy her and 
perhaps I won’t;’ said Boristhenes, now quite alarmed lest he 
should miss a good opportunity. 

‘ Well, if you insist on it/ said Russet, with great apparent reluc¬ 
tance, ‘ I would sell her — let me see, pups and all — yes! I would 
take two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

Now it did so happen that Boristhenes had lately heard that some 
crack sportsman once paid three hundred for a Devonshire setter; 
and of course two hundred and fifty, if the animal was really what 
she was represented to be, was not beyond the possibles. He there¬ 
fore boldly answered: 

‘ Done; she’s my dog. But on one condition; you shall give me 
a chance to try her.* 

Our friend in russet could make no objection to a proposal so rea¬ 
sonable ; beside, from the sly twinkle in his eye it was clear that he 
anticipated some fun in the trial. As soon therefore as the boat 
reached the quay, he went ashore with Boristhenes, and made his 
arrangements. His own house, he said, was near at hand, and he 
would take charge of Boristhenes’s horse and wagon, and with his 
gun lead the way to the scene of action. 

Once arrived at the house, Mr. Crookshanks made use of his first 
leisure to charge his new gun, which operation he performed as sci¬ 
entifically as could have been expected. He did not indeed reverse 
the true order of loading, for he placed the powder first, then a wad, 
then the number three, and so on; but the quantities he used, not 
knowing the strength of Scotch powder, were, as the phrase goes, 
‘ a caution to new beginners.’ 

When Russet presented himself for the march, he took a rapid 
survey of our hero; marked his self-satisfied air, and could not help 
dwelling on his boots a moment longer than was prudent. 

‘ Any thing the matter with my boots, friend ? ’ inquired Boris¬ 
thenes, who did not quite relish the look of his companion. 

‘No, no/ replied Russet quickly; ‘very good boots, but rather 
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high in the heels. Sportsmen generally go flat-shod; and for the 
meadows they like grease better than blacking, and cowhide better 
than morocco. But you’ll do, if you don’t mind the mud.* 

Now, if the truth must be spoken, the idea of mud was equally 
new and disagreeable to our cockney; it was another of the things 
he had not taken into the account; but he scorned to betray himself, 
and replied to Russet’s last suggestion with well-affected disdain: 

* Pooh! mud’s nothing. We sportsmen mustn’t stand for trifles/ 

‘ All right then,* said Russet, determining in his own mind that the 

gentleman should have the shine taken off his new clothes before 
he had done with him. ‘ Go ahead’s the word. Here, Ponto! 
Ponto ! come here, Ponto ! * and as they moved on, the dog followed 
reluctantly and at a respectfril distance, for she could not imagine 
what was to pay. 

Boristhenes, with all his stupidity, could not fail to remark this 
behavior of the dog, and suggested that she did not take much 
interest in the business, after all. Russet easily quieted his doubts, 
however: 4 It *s the weather, Sir,’ said he; ‘ it’s a very hot day; 
wait till you see her come to a point.* 

The dust of the road and the dew of the fresh meadows soon 
‘ did for * our hero’s nicely-polished boots, and forced him to think 
that he might as well have driven to the shooting-ground; but he 
took good care to say nothing. He began too to feel the oppressive¬ 
ness of the weather; for he was trussed up like a baby in Decem¬ 
ber, and the perspiration streamed all over him; still he dared not 
or would not complain. Then as they approached the salt meadows, 
he was enveloped in a cloud of musketoes that stung him almost to 
madness; and he began to look around in the faint hope that some¬ 
thing would happen to furnish a decent apology for giving up the 
sport; but nothing of the sort occurred. 

Russet saw the trouble intuitively, without looking round; and to 
mend the matter, he changed the subject a little: 

* Which shot,’ said he, with as much gravity as if he thought his 
unfortunate companion had handled a gun before, ‘ which shot do 
you like best ? — the bird going right or left ? ’ 

* As to that,* replied Boristhenes, with all the coolness and indif¬ 
ference he could possibly assume, ‘if it’s quite the same thing to 
the birds, I’d rather take them sitting, to begin with; after 1 ’ve 
got used to the gun and picked up game enough for a fair start, 
why — why — ’ continued he, hesitating and alarmed at his own 
audacity in talking so largely about what he did not understand, ‘ it 
makes very little difference which way they go.* 

‘ Umph! I thought so ! ’ thought Russet; then speaking aloud: 
‘A’ n’t afraid of bogs, I s’pose ? *— and he pushed rapidly on over 
the broken ground of the salt marsh. ‘ We ’ll find birds directly/ 

And in fact as he spoke, one of those diminutive snipe, about the 
size of your thumb, denominated ox-eyes , jumped up and went off 
with a whistle. 

Boristhenes already had his hands full with steadying his gun and 
jumping on the bogs, which were as they always are, round, spongy", 
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elastic, and separated from each other by ruts of soft mud, some 
one, some two, and some three feet in width ; as to their depth , the 
gentleman dared not hazard a conjecture, though he had an instinc¬ 
tive fear that before he was much older he would be forced to mea¬ 
sure some one of them from the top to the bottom. However, he was 
not yet quite so far gone as to be insensible to the matter in hand; 
and when he looked up at the comforting assurance of his leader 
that they would soon find birds, he happened to catch a glimpse of 
the little ox-eye, whistling his adieu. 

1 What’s that! ’ exclaimed he, with his eyes very wide open. 

‘ That ? why, a bull-finch, to be sure ! ’ cried Russet: ‘ why did n’t 
you shoot? You must work sharp if you expect to get bull-finches, 
let me tell you.’ 

‘ I was just putting up my gun,’ bed the brave Boristhenes, depre- 
catingly; ‘but it wasn’t cocked, and my foot slipped a little, 
and-’ 

‘ Never mind,’ said Russet, interrupting him with an encouraging 
smile, and scarcely able to ‘ contain himself’ as he did so; ‘ you ’ll 
do better next time. But keep your eye on the dog; remember 
that! A true sportsman always watches his dog.’ And so saying, 
the veteran gunner turned away to hide the laugh he could not 
repress, and dashed on over the marshes with more rapidity than 
ever. 

Mean-time our hero, who had now a third duty to perform, to wit, 
watching the dog, courageously resolved to do his best, even though 
it should prove his last. He strode and jumped from one bog to 
another with a success that was really surprising, until suddenly the 
dog made a halt on her own account. Boristhenes, not being up to 
trap, mistook this for a point , and making a bold leap over a pool of 
muddy water, prepared to distinguish himself by a good shot. But 
as the fates would have it, he watched the dog so closely that he 
miscalculated the length of his leap, and over-reaching the bog at 
which he sprang, he landed upon it all sitting , his feet projecting 
into the mud beyond. This certainly was embarrassing, but not as 
bad as it might have been; so without losing his self-possession or 
taking his eyes from the dog, our hero brought the gun to his shoul¬ 
der, determined this time to be quick enough. 

As Ponto did n’t move much, but poked out her nose suspiciously, 
Boristhenes concluded that the bird must be somewhere in the 
direction of the nose; and in the belief that the scattering of the 
•shot would make up for any contingent defect in his aim, he, as he 
thought, ranged a little to the left of the dog and pulled. 

The result was tremendous ! Not being used to a double-b&rrel, 
our cockney pulled both triggers at once, and the over-loaded piece 
recoiled with such force that, being seated and having nothing to 
brace himself against, he rolled over and over into three feet of soft 
mud, and for an instant entirely disappeared from the sight of the 
astonished Russet, who was not aware of his intention to shoot. 

But this was not all. The dog too had disappeared! Our hero 
had allowed a little in his aim for the bird’s being out of sight; but 
vol. xx 46 
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unfortunately he allowed it on the wrong side, and without knowing 
it — for he shut both eyes when he pulled — had covered the dog 
instead of the bull-finch, at less than twenty yards! 

Now a terrier is a tough animal; but two charges, and especially 
such charges! of number three shot, poured into her at such prox¬ 
imity, were not to be endured for a moment. The poor dog, torn all 
to pieces, had, like her unlucky destroyer, rolled into the mud and 
sunk under it. 

‘ My eyes! * exclaimed Pomp, grinning loud, 4 wa'n't that a shot! 
Great gun, too; he bring down game with both ends! haw! haw ! 
haw! haw ! ’ 

‘ What in thunder! ’ shouted Russet, startled at the noise and 
alarmed at the disappearance of every thing but the negro. 1 Here, 
Ponto! Ponto! Sportsman ! Mister! Stranger! Halloo, you cussed 
nigger ! what are you grinning at ? Where’s your master ? and 
where’s the dog gone to ? * 

‘ There’s master,’ replied Pomp, pointing at a hat and arm that 
were just emerging from the mud, and to the assistance of which he 
now hastened; ‘ but the dog! by golly! I suspicion, Mister, that she 
has gone to the wery debbil! ’ 

4 Then by Jingo ! your master will have to pay for her, that’s all! * 
cried Russet, who now also ran to our hero’s assistance. 

J. Boristhenes Crookshanks, Esquire, was truly in a sad plight 
Smeared, soaked, saturated in every thread of his garments and 
every pore of his body with vile, slimy, salt mud! 

He was not long in finding the use of his tongue; but its first 
functions were confined to a desperate expectoration. That being 
done, the road for his voice being not exactly cleared but opened , out 
came a volley, a storm of curses: not so loud as the double-barrel; 
not so deadly as the number three; but oh, how much more pro¬ 
longed ! It was in comparison to that one deafening peal, a perfect 
feu-de-joic of small arms. For instance : 

* H-and d-! D-the gun to h-! and d-the 

rascal that sold it to me! If I don’t sue that d-Cooper! the 

d-inf-son of a-! ’ 

But what printed words can do justice to the flowing, raging, 
astounding, overpowering and unstudied eloquence of the bespat¬ 
tered, besmeared, bedaubed, bemired, bewildered, beblubbered, be¬ 
dabbled, bedashed, bedraggled, bedrenched, beducked, befouled, 
begrimed, benumbed Boristhenes ? 

The unfortunate youth was conveyed to the domicil of our friend 
Russet with all speed, and there underwent such ablution as cir¬ 
cumstances permitted. He paid for the dog whatever her owner 
chose to demand; conditioned, that he would keep as close about the 
day’s transactions as the oyster he had cited. Then, after delaying 
his return until he could drive home in the dark, he bade adieu to 
Jersey flats and Jersey bull-finches. 

As for his secret, since he paid for it, it should have been kept 
But some few days after, when Tom asked him the price of terrier 
pups, he was forced to believe that Russet had broken his faith. 

E. S. G. 
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THE SOJOURNERS IN THE DESERT. 


BT MART S. HEWITT. 


' Solti of these mounds are of very considerable dimensions, and on one of them a number of refucree 

monks of the order of La Trappe found a retreat for some years, during the troubles in their native hind. 
They cultivated the Apron, or step c f the big Mound as their kitchen garden, and set themselves down 
in the solitude of the Train* to the silent observance of their severe monastic rule, among these ever¬ 
lasting monuments of a deserted race. They have however lonv aeo quitted their temporary retreat. 
From them the jjrmcipal eminence hae since often been termed the ' Monk's Mound.' 

Latrobk a * Euiui.kb in North America.* 


The deepening hues of twilight fell, 
Empurpling all around ; 

When a silent, banded company 
Along the prairie wound. 

No armed and war-clad host w T ere they, 
With plumed and waving crest, 

But a pilgrim's staff was in each hand, 
And a cross upon each breast. 


IX. 

Their hark had crossed the stormy sea, 

A stranger soil they trod ; 

Faith-led, amid the wild to seek 
A refuge with their God. 

The mattock delved, the hatchet rang 
Amid that still profound, 

And a hut of boughs soon crowned the swell 
Of the ancient burial-mound. 


nt. 

Still fearless o’er his broad domain 
The bounding deer would pass, 

And bowed beneath the bison’s tread 
The waving prairie-grass: 

The uncurbed steed, with eye of fire, 
And neck that scorned the rein, 

Still snuffed, with nostrils keen, the air 
Of freedom on the plain. 


The strong-plumed eagle from the wild 
Went soaring on his way, 

For the silence of the wilderness 
On that green desert lay. 

There were marks of culture on the mound, 
And dwellers on the steep, 

But a vow was on each sealed lip, 

That hush, unbroke, to keep. 


The brow of manhood and of age 
Were there, beneath the cowl; 

And thoughts whose untold bitterness 
Was wormwood to the soul. 
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For each his own deep, cankering griefs 
Wore locked within his heart; 
Mysterious mounds ! oh! had they not 
In your dark being part! 


VI 

A brother’s wounds they might not bind, 
A brother’s sorrows snare ; 

Theirs was the mien, the life austere — 
Penance, the scourge, and prayer. 
Uncheered by aught of sympathy, 

Their days sped darkly on, 

Nor thus hast thou, Redeemer! taught 
May eternity be won. 


PLACE DE LA CROIX. 


u r 


THORP. 


There is much of beautiful romance in the whole history of the 
early settlements of Florida.* De Soto and Ponce de Leon have 
thrown around the records of their searches for gold and the waters 
of life a kind of dreamy character, that renders them more like 
traditions of a spiritual than of a real world. They and their fol¬ 
lowers were men of stem military discipline, who had won honors 
in their conquests over the Moors; and they came hither not as 
emigrants, seeking an asylum from oppression, but as proud nobles 
anxious to add to their numerous laurels by conquests in a new 
world. The startling discoveries, the fruits, the gold, and the natives 
that appeared with Columbus at the court of Isabella, gave to fancy 
an impetus and to enthusiasm a power that called forth the pomp 
of the 4 Infallible Church ’ to mingle her sacred symbols with those 
of arms; and they went joined together through the wilds of 
America. 

Among the beautiful and striking customs of those days tvas the 
erection of the cross at the mouths of rivers and prominent points 
of land that presented themselves to the discoverers. The sacred 
symbol thus reared in solitude seemed to shadow forth the future, 
when the dense forest would be filled with its followers instead of 
the wild savage; and it cheered the lonely pilgrim in his dangerous 
journeys, bringing to his mind all the cherished associations of this 
life, and directing his thoughts to another world. In the putting up of 
these crosses, as they bore the arms of the Sovereign whose sub¬ 
jects erected them, and as they were indicative of civil jurisdiction 
and empire, the most prominent and majestic locations were 


* The name of c Florida ’ was given originally to almost the whole of the southern portion of the 
continent east of the Mississippi. 
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selected, where they could be seen for miles around, towering above 
every other object, speaking the advances of the European, and 
giving title to the lands over which they cast their shadows. Three 
hundred years ago the sign of the cross was first raised on the 
banks of the Mississippi. From one of the few bluffs or high points 
of land that border that swift-running river, De Soto, guided by the 
aborigines of the country, was the first European that looked upon 
its turbid waters, soon to be his grave. On this high bluff, taking 
advantage of a lofty cotton-wood tree, he caused its majestic trunk 
to be shorn of its limbs; on this tall shaft was placed the beam that 
made the cross. This completed, the emblazoned banners of Spain 
and Arragon were unfurled to the breeze, and amid the strains of 
martial music and the firing of cannon, the steel-clad De Soto, 
assisted by the priests in his train, raised the host to Heaven, and 
declared the reign of Christianity commenced in the valley of the 
Mississippi. 

The erection of this touching symbol in the great temple of 
nature was full of poetry. The forests, like the stars, declare the 
wonderful works of the Creator. In the silent grandeur of our 
primeval forests, in their avenues of columns, their canopies of leaves, 
their festoons of vines, the cross touched the heart, and spoke more 
fully its office than it ever will, glistening among the human great¬ 
ness of a Milan cathedral, or the solemn splendor of a St. Peters. 

Two hundred years after Ponce de Leon mingled his dust with 
the sands of the peninsula of Florida, and De Soto reposed beneath 
the current of the Mississippi, the same spirit of religious and 
military enthusiasm pervaded the settlements made by both French 
and Spanish in this ‘ land of flowers.’ Among the adventurers of 
that day were many who mingled the romantic ambition of the 
crusaders with the ascetic spirit of the monk, and who looked 
upon themselves as ambassadors of religion to new nations in a 
new world. Of such was Rousseau. 

It requires little imagination to understand the disappointment 
that such a man would meet with in forest life, and as an instructer 
of the untractablc red man. The exalted notions of Rousseau 
ended in despondency, away from the pomp and influence of his 
church. Having been nurtured in the 4 Eternal City/ he had not 
the zeal and lacked the principle to become an humble teacher to 
humbler recipients of knowledge. Disregarding his priestly office, 
he finally mingled in the dissipations of society, and in the year 
1736 he started off as a military companion to D’Artnguette in his 
expedition against the Chickasas. The death of D’Artaguette and 
his bravest troops, and the dispersion of his Indian allies, left Rousseau 
a wanderer, surrounded by implacable enemies, he being one of the 
few who escaped the fate of* battle. Unaccustomed to forest life, 
more than a thousand miles from the Canadas, he became a prey of 
imaginary and real dangers; unprovided with arms, his food was of 
roots or herbs ; at night the wild beast howled round his cold couch, 
and every stump in the day time seemed to conceal an Indian. 
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Now it was, that Rousseau reviewed the incidents of his past life 
with sorrow. He discovered when it was too late that he had lost 
his peace of mind and his hopes of a future existence for a momen¬ 
tary enjoyment. Wasting with watching and hunger, he prayed to 
the Virgin to save him, that he might by a long life of penance 
obliterate his sins. On the twelfth day of his wanderings he sank 
upon the earth to die, and casting his eyes upward in prayer, he saw 
far in the distance, towering above every object, the cross! It 
seemed a miracle, and inspired strength in his trembling limbs; 
and he pressed forward that he might breathe his last at its foot 
As he reached it, a smile of triumph lighted up his way-worn 
features, and he fell insensible to the earth. 

Never perhaps was this sacred emblem more beautifully deco¬ 
rated or touchingly displayed, than was the one that towered over 
Rousseau. From indications, some fifteen years might have 
elapsed since the European pilgrim had erected it. One of the 
largest forest trees had been chosen that stood upon the surrounding 
bluffs; the tall trunk tapered upward with the proportions of a 
Corinthian column, which, with the piece forming the cross, was 
covered with ten thousand evergreen vines, that spread such a 
charm over the southern landscape. It seemed as if Nature had 
paid tribute to the sacred symbol, and festooned it with a perfection 
and beauty worthy of her abundance. The honey-suckle and the 
ivy, the scarlet creeper and fragrant jasmine, the foliage enamelled 
with flowers, shed upon the repentant and insensible Rousseau a 
shower of fragrance. 

Near where he lay, there was a narrow and amply-worn foot¬ 
path ; you could trace it from where it lost itself in the deep forests 
to where it wound round the steep washed bank until it touched 
the water’s edge. At this point were to be seen the prints of foot¬ 
steps ; the traces of small fires were also visible, and one of them 
still sent up puffs of smoke. Here it was that the Choctaw maidens 
and old women performed their rude labor of washing. In the 
morning and evening sun a long line of the forest children might be 
seen with clay jars and skins filled with water, carrying them upon 
their heads, and stringing up, single file, the steep bank and losing 
themselves in the woods; with their half-clad and erect forms ma¬ 
king a most picturesque display, not unlike the processions figured 
in the hieroglyphical paintings of Egypt. 

Soon after Rousseau fell at the cross, there might have been seen 
emerging from the woods, and following the path we have described, 
a delicately-formed Indian girl. In her hand was a long reed and a 
basket, and she came with blithe steps toward the river. As she 
passed the cross, the form of Rousseau met her eyes. Stopping and 
examining him, with almost overpowering curiosity, she retreated 
with precipitation, but returned almost instantly. She approached 
nearer and nearer, until the wan and insensible face met hers. 
Strange as was his appearance and color, the chord of humanity 
was touched; the woman forgot both fear and curiosity, in her 
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anxiety to allay visible suffering. A moment had hardly elapsed, 
before water was thrown over Rousseau, and held to his lips. The 
refreshing beverage brought him to consciousness. He stared 
wildly about him, and discovering the Indian form bending over 
him, he sunk again insensible to the earth. Like a young doe the 
girl bounded away and disappeared. 

A half an hour might have elapsed when there issued out of the 
forest a long train of Indians. At their head was the young maiden 
surrounded by armed warriors; in the rear followed women and 
children. They approached Rousseau, whose recovery was but mo¬ 
mentary, and who was now unconscious of what was passing around 
him. The crowd examined him first with caution, gradually with 
familiarity; their whispers became animated conversation, and 
finally blended in one noisy confusion. There were among those 
present many who had heard of the white man and of his powers, 
but none had ever seen one before. One Indian, more bold than 
the rest, stripped the remnant of a cloak from Rousseau’s shoulder; 
another, emboldened by this act, caught rudely hold of his coat, and 
as he pulled it aside there fell from his breast a small gilt crucifix, 
held by a silken cord. Its brilliancy excited the cupidity of all, 
and many were the eager hands that pressed forward to obtain it 
An old chief gained the prize, and fortunately for Rousseau, his 
prowess and intluence left him in undisputed possession. As he 
examined the little trinket, the Indian girl we have spoken of, the 
only female near Rousseau, crossed her delicate fingers and pointed 
upward. The old chief instantly beheld the similarity between the 
large and small symbol of Christianity, and extending it aloft with 
ail the dignity of a cardinal, the crowd shouted as they saw the 
resemblance, and a change came over them all. They associated 
at once the erection of the large cross with Rousseau, and as their 
shout had again called forth exhibitions of life from his insensible 
form, they threw his cloak over him, suspended the cross to his 
neck, brought in a moment green boughs with which a litter was 
made, and bore him with all respect toward their lodges. The 
excitement and exercise of removal did much to restore him to 
life; a dish of maize did more; and nothing could exceed his 
astonishment on his recovery, that he should be treated with such 
kindness ; and as he witnessed the respect paid the cross, and was 
shown by rude gestures that he owed his life to its influence, 
he sank upon his knees, overwhelmed with its visible exhibition of 
power, and satisfied that his prayer for safety had been answered 
in the perfection of a miracle. 

The Choctaws, into whose hands the unfortunate Rousseau had 
fallen, (although he was not aware of the difference,) were not the 
bloody-minded Cherokees, from whom he had so lately escaped. 
Years before, the inhabitants of the little village on their return 
from a hunting expedition discovered the cross we have described: 
its marks then were such as would be exhibited a few days after 
its erection. Footsteps were seen about its base, that from their 
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variance with the mark left by the moccasin satisfied the Indians 
that it was not erected by any of their people. The huge limbs 
that had been shorn from the trunk bore fresh marks of terrible cuts, 
which the stone hatchet could not have made. As is natural to the In¬ 
dian mind, on the display of power they cannot explain, they appro¬ 
priately though accidentally associated the cross with a Great Spirit, 
and looked upon it with wonder and admiration. Beside the cross 
there was found an axe, left by those who had formed it This was 
an object of the greatest curiosity to its finders. They stuck it into 
the trees, severed huge limbs, and performed other powerful feats 
with it, and yet fancied their own rude stone instruments failed to 
do the same execution from want of a governing spirit equal to 
that which they imagined presided over the axe, and not froni dif¬ 
ference of material. The cross and the axe were associated 
together in the Indians’ minds, and the crucifix of Rousseau con¬ 
nected him with both. They treated him therefore with all the 
attention they would bestow upon a being who was master of a 
superior power. 

The terrible and strange incident that had formed the life of 
Rousseau, since the defeat of his military associate D’Artaguette, 
seemed to him, as he recalled them to his mind, an age. His dreams 
were filled with scenes of torment and death. He would start from 
his sleep with the idea that an arrow was penetrating his body, or 
that the bloody knife was at his heart. These were then changed 
into visions of starvation, or destruction by wild beasts. Recovering 
his senses, he would find himself in a comfortable lodge, reposing 
on a couch of soft skins, while the simple children of the woods, 
relieved of their terrors, were waiting to administer to his wants. 
The change from the extreme of suffering to that of comfort he 
could hardly realize. The cross in the wilderness, the respect they 
paid to the one on his breast, were alike inexplicable; and Rousseau, 
according to the spirit of his age, felt that a miracle had been wrought 
in his favor; and on his bended knees he renewed his ecclesiastical 
vows, and determined to devote his life to enlightening the people 
among whom Providence had placed him. 

The Indian girl who first discovered Rousseau was the only child 
of a powerful chief. She was still a maiden, and the slavish labor 
of savage married life had consequently not been imposed upon her. 
Among her tribe she was universally considered beautiful, and her 
hand was sought by all the young ‘ braves ’ of her tribe. Wayward, 
or difficult to please, she had resolutely refused to occupy any lodge 
but her father’s, however eligible and enviable the settlement might 
have appeared in the eyes of her associates. For an Indian girl she 
was remarkably gentle; and as Rousseau gradually recovered his 
strength, he had through her leisure more frequent intercourse with 
her than with any of the tribe. There was also a feeling in his 
bosom that she was, in the hands of an overruling Providence, the 
instrument used to preserve his life. Whatever might have been 
the speculations of the elders of the tribe, as day after day Rous- 
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seau courted her society and listened to the sounds of her voice, we 
do not know ; but his attentions to her were indirectly encouraged, 
and the Indian girl was almost constantly at his side. 

Rousseau’s plans were formed. The painful experience he had 
encountered while following the ambition of worldly greatness had 
driven him back into the seclusion of the church, with a love only 
to end in this life by death. He determined to learn the dialect 
of the people in whose lot his life was cast, and form them into a 
nation of worthy recipients of the ‘ Holy Church; ’ and the gentle 
Indian girl was to him a preceptor, to teach him her language. 
With this high resolve, he repeated the sounds of her voice, imitated 
her gesticulations, and encouraged with marked preference her 
society. The few weeks that Rousseau passed among the Choc¬ 
taws had made him one bitter, implacable enemy. Unable to 
explain his office or his intentions, his preference for Chechoula 
had been marked by the keen eye of a jealous and rejected 
lover. 

Wah-a-ola was a young 4 brave,’ who had distinguished himself 
on the hunting and war-paths. Young as he was, he had won a 
name. Three times he had laid the trophies of his prowess at the 
feet of Chechoula, and as often she had rejected his suit Aston¬ 
ished at his want of success, he looked upon his mistress as laboring 
under some charm, for he could find no accepted rival for her hand. 
The presence of Rousseau, the marked preference which Chechoula 
exhibited for his society, settled in his own mind that the ‘pale 
face * was the charmer. 

With this conviction, he placed himself conveniently to meet his 
mistress, and once more pleaded his suit, before he exhibited the 
feelings of hatred which he felt toward Rousseau. The lodge of 
Chechoula’s father was, from the dignity of the chief, at the head of 
the Indian village, and at some little distance. The impatient 
Wah-a-ola seated himself near its entrance, where from his conceal¬ 
ment he could watch whoever entered its door. A short time only 
elapsed before he saw in the cold moon-light a group of Indian girls 
approaching the lodge, in busy conversation, and conspicuously 
among them all, Chechoula. Her companions separated from her, 
and as she entered her father’s lodge, a rude buffalo-skin shut her 
in. Soon after her disappearance, the little groups about the Indian 
village gradually dispersed; the busy hum of conversation ceased; 
and when profound stillness reigned, a plaintive note of the whip- 
poor-will was heard; it grew louder and louder until it seemed as if 
the lone bird was perched on the top of the lodge that contained 
Chechoula. It attracted her ear; for she thrust aside the buffalo- 
skin, and listened with fixed attention. The bird screamed, and 
appeared to flutter as if wounded. Chechoula rushed toward the 
bushes that seemed to conceal so much distress, when Wah-a-ola 
sprang up and seized her wrist. The affrighted girl stared at her 
captor a moment, and then exclaimed: ‘ The snake should not sing 
like the birds! * Wah-a-ola relaxed not his hold; there was a vol- 
voi* xx. 47 
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cano in his breast that seemed to overwhelm him as he glared upon 
Chechoula with blood-shot eyes. Struggling to conceal his emotion, 
he replied to her question by asking, 4 if the wild flowers of the 
woods were known only by their thorns ? * 4 The water-lilies grow 

upon smooth stems/ said Chechoula, striving violently to retreat to 
her father's lodge. The love of Wah-a-ola was full of jealousy, and 
the salute and reply of his mistress converted it into hate. Dash¬ 
ing his hand across his brow, on which the savage workings of his 
passion were plainly visible, he asked, 4 if a ‘ brave * was to whine 
for a woman, like a bear for its cubs ? Go ! ’ said he, flinging Che- 
choula’s arm from him, 4 go! The mistletoe grows not upon young 
trees, and the pale-face shall be a rabbit in the den of the wolf! * 

From the time Rousseau was able to walk, he had made a daily 
pilgrimage to the cross, and there upon his bended knees greeted 
the morning sun. This habit was known to all the tribe. The 
morning following the love-scene between Wah-a-ola and Che¬ 
choula, he was found dead at the foot of the sacred tree. A poisoned 
arrow had been driven almost through his body. Great was the 
consternation of the whole tribe. It was considered a mysterious 
evidence of impending evil; while not a single person could divine 
who was the murderer. 4 The mistletoe grows not upon young 
trees! * thought Chechoula; and for the first time she knew the full 
meaning of the words, as she bent over the body of Rousseau. She 
attended his obsequies with a sorrow less visible but more deeply 
felt than that of her people; although the whole tribe had, in the 
short residence of the departed, learned to respect him and to look 
upon him as a great 4 Medicine/ 

His grave was dug where he had so often prayed, and the same 
sod covered him that drank his heart's blood. According to Indian 
custom, all that he possessed, as well as those articles appropriated 
to his use, were buried with him in his grave. His little crucifix 
reposed upon his breast, and he was remembered as one who had 
mysteriously come and as mysteriously passed away. 

A few years after the events we have detailed, a Jesuit mis¬ 
sionary, who understood the Choctaw language, announced his mis¬ 
sion to the tribe, and was by them kindly received. His presence 
revived the recollections of Rousseau, and the story of his being 
among them was told. The priest explained to them his office, and 
these gentle people in a short time erected over the remains of 
Rousseau a rude chapel; his spirit was called upon as their patron 
saint; and Chechoula was the first to renounce the superstitions of 
her tribe, and receive 4 the holy sacrament of baptism.’ 

In the year 1829 a small brass cross was picked out of the banks 
of the Mississippi near Natchez, at the depth of several feet from 
the surface. The crucifix was in tolerable preservation, and was 
exposed by one of those cavings of the soil so peculiar to the Mis¬ 
sissippi. The speculations which the finding of this cross called forth 
revived the almost forgotten traditions of the story of Rousseau, 
and of his death and burial at the Place de la Croix. 
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TO THE OLD ELM ON BOSTON COMMON. 


bT BINI VON Il’IkUlU 


Beneath thy spreading boughs, old Tree ! 

With saddened heart and tearful eye, 
Once more I stand, while Memory 
Lifts up the veil of years gone by. 


Swiftly, to greet me, gather here 

Loved ones who in the cold, cold tomb 
Voiceless have slumbered many a year, 
Unconscious of its damp and gloom ! 


They speak to me — and quickly now 
Again a happy child I seem ; 

Care sits no more upon my brow — 
The past is but a mournful dream. 


And now are innocence and truth, 

And cheering hope, again mine own; 
Light-hearted is my early youth, 

As yet to grief and care unknown. 


A thousand scenes of joy appear, 

To make the cheating vision real; 
To lure my senses, lest I fear 
That what I see is but ideal. 


Life’s sky bends cloudless o’er my head; 

Its sun is warm, its earth is green : 

And flowers around my path are spread, 
To cheer me with their glorious sheen. 


But from the dim horizon’s line 

A frowning storm obscures the sun ; 
And joys and hopes that once were mine, 
And friends, have vanished one by one ! 


And years have changed me — made me old 
Before my life has reached its prime: 

My heart, so warm, is stern and cold, 

And I am selflsh e’er my time. 


But I will struggle with Despair, 

Like a strong wrestler with his foe ; 
Or like the nervous boxer, dare 
Tearless to render blow for blow. 
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Farewell, old Tree! Like thee, I’ll stand 
Through storm and sun the same, 

And in a distant forest-land 
My fearful grief will tame. 


But not in utter loneliness, 

Will I my sorrows quell; 

Like thee, I ’ll shelter weariness: 
Farewell, old Tree! farewell! 

Boston , July 20,1842. 


EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BY TTIJt ADTEOR 07 'WItSON CONWOUTn.' 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 

*Fon the working of the good and brave, seen or unseen, endures literally for ever, and cannot die. It 
ft thing nothing because the morning papers have not mentioned it? ’ Carlil*. 

The good appear to suffer often more than the bad; but it is yet 
to be proved that they do. We deny the fact, and say that the good 
man never suffers, never can suffer, the pain that a guilty conscience 
inflicts. You may rob him of fortune, even reputation; you may 
rack his bones with pain, put out his eyes and cut off his limbs, and 
still he will be happy, in comparison with him who, having eyes, 
limbs, and sound bones, disobeys the voice that speaks within him, 
and surrenders himself to his appetites and passions. The pre¬ 
tended infidel asks triumphantly for the proofs of the beneficence of 
a God, as he points to the outward appearances of happiness and 
misery. * Here/ he says, ‘ virtue is defeated, innocence betrayed, 
and the humble believer in Christianity, losing his health, his for¬ 
tunes and his friends, is the victim of that villain who knows no law 
of honor or of humanity. Tell m? not hat a just God governs the 
universe ! * How easy, perhaps, would it be to refute him, could we 
carry him into the presence of the souls of these persons; could he 
see the inner as well as the outward man ! 

This is a sore difficulty to many a young, thinking mind, that the 
good should suffer and that the bad should ever escape suffering. 
But there need be no difficulty. Let such an one recollect periods 
of his own life when he received the sympathy of friends for sup¬ 
posed pains and mortifications which he did not feel himself, having 
that calm and heavenly peace in his breast which a clear conscience 
alone can bestow. And again, let him recollect the times when he 
has been ill at ease because of some imprudence in conduct, and 
has been greeted with the congratulations of his friends for his sup¬ 
posed good fortune; and he will readily perceive how shallow is the 
argument of the infidel, who denies the existence of a God from 
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appearances of happiness and misery, when he can know nothing 
of the frame of mind about which he talks so confidently. 

The strong man, Robert Nailer, was prostrated by sickness, and 
Tom and Mary stood sadly by his bed-side, watching his uneasy 
breathing; for the physician had said that it was doubtful if he lived 
through the day. Just as Robert was about to realize the fruits of 
a life of industry and virtue, near the time when he was to see his 
daughter united to the man of all others whom his heart preferred, 
he was told that he must die, and leave all his pleasant prospects. 
Did the feelings of the old man rebel at this sudden call ? 

The disclosure of his situation had a few hours before been made 
to him : he received it with a calmness and apparent unconcern that 
surprised the doctor and the young people. Soon after, he sunk into 
a deep sleep, breathing heavily, as if Life was holding a contest with 
Death. Presently he waked, and looking round, he seemed pleased 
to find those he best loved together and near him. A great deal is 
said about death-beds by those who rarely see the picture they 
describe. It is taken for granted that the departure of the soul 
from the body is as terrible as it is solemn in its consequences. Our 
instinctive fear of death and the excited imagination associate with 
this natural law, terrors, throes and horrors by no means belonging 
to it Intelligent physicians have lately stated that death is attended 
with little pain, in ordinary cases ; and certainly it is reasonable to 
suppose that Nature accommodates herself to circumstances here, as 
in all other necessary events. With those who have made this sub¬ 
ject one of profound study, it is contended that hanging is by no 
means a painful death, but on the contrary, attended with a sensa¬ 
tion of pleasure. 

Whatever may be the truth, as far as bodily pain is concerned, 
instances are numerous in the memory of all, of men going to this 
passage with the calmness of those ‘who lie down to pleasant 
dreams.’ The terrible pictures of death are often drawn to excite 
the fears; for rhetorical effect; to electrify an audience: they are 
neither founded in nature nor fact; and if they serve to drum up pro¬ 
fessions of piety, they do much also to imbitter the hours of the 
ignorant, the credulous and superstitious. 

Much is said also about the preparation for this last solemn event 
Men are addressed upon this theme as if they had never thought of 
it — as if any man with a human soul had not thought of it! We 
venture to assert that all men do think of it often and long and seri¬ 
ously. You can hardly find a man who has not a system of faith, 
if you sound him carefully. You will find, even among the most 
unlettered and uncultivated, that God has written upon the ‘ tables 
of their hearts; * that they have views of an hereafter, of the nature 
of the soul, the fate of the body, the employments of another state 
of existence; and that they have thought deeply and reverently 
about the probabilities of a reunion with the ‘ loved and lost.’ The 
cottager in his humble, solitary home, and the shepherd on the hills, 
are taught in these subjects by their Heavenly Father. The thun¬ 
der, as it bellows among the mountains, seems the voice of God; 
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and the lightning is the glance of the eye of the Omnipotent The 
soul bows before these tokens of an author and governor of nature: 
and the beauty of all things that he has made, when viewed together; 
the comforts of their home, their sense of happiness, themselves the 
receivers of unasked-for benefits — all lead them to consider their 
relation to this invisible Power that surrounds them. Men are reli¬ 
gious by instinct. 

As Robert turned his languid eye upon those who stood by his 
bed, he observed the signs of tears in his daughter’s face, and he 
said: * Mary, I hope you have n’t been crying on my account’ 

‘ I am sorry to see you suffer so much, father.’ 

* Nay, child, I do n’t suffer now. Tliis has been a hard pull for a 
man who has never learnt how to be sick: I can’t tell you how it is, 
but I feel clearer just now than I have for weeks, and weaker too. 
I feel like one sliding down an easy slope, where the motion is 
pleasant/ 

* You have been dreaming, Sir,’ said Tom. 

* May be; but I am awake now,’ said the sick man, rousing him¬ 
self up; ‘ and I have a great deal to say in a short time ; for I heard 
the doctor say that if I waked free from pain, it would be a sign 
that death was near.’ 

* Do not try to talk now,’ said Tom. 

‘I’ve always been the governor of my own household,’ said 
Robert, * and must be so a little longer. Mary, send and ask Mr. 
Stanton in, for a few moments.’ 

While Mary went out to execute his wish, Robert, turning to 
Tom, said: * You need n’t think I have sent for the minister to talk 
religion with him. I settled all that part of the business a long 
time ago. Such an hour as this is no time to talk about religion, 
and creeds, and faith in this or that; it is the time to feel it; and 
thank God! I do feel it! * 

‘ How do you feel. Sir ? ’ said Tom. 

* I feel willing to die, my son,’ said Robert, for the first time 
addressing the apprentice by that title; 1 and more yet, I feel that it 
is for the best I should leave you. During hours when you and 
Mary thought I was asleep or dreaming, I have had thoughts and 
arguments about us all, that have convinced me that this time is the 
best for me to go. God has been good to me for many years. I 
love him as my Father; and now I feel he is quite near me, to 
support me over the gulf that divides me from Mary’s mother.’ 

I How happy you make me, Sir! ’ 

I I feel sure you will love and cherish Mary, as I cherished her 
mother. You must be to her father and husband. In a few months 
you will finish your work at college, and I have sent for Mr. Stanton 
to marry you; now, this hour, if you consent to it.’ 

* My dear father ! my best friend! ’ said Tom, grasping Robert’s 

hand. 1 1 was about to make the same request of you. I have 
thought for many days that it would ease your mind at the last to 
see Mary my wife, before you-’ 

* Do n’t be afraid to say the word, my son,* said Robert, observing 
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that the apprentice hesitated; * you would say before I die. Do 
you think I have obeyed the commandments, as far as I could; that 
I have been honest and fair with my fellow-men; have always spo¬ 
ken the truth; and fear to die ? Because I am not a church-member 
do not think I fear to go.’ 

* May I ask,’ said Tom, ‘ why, with the respect you have always 
manifested for God’s word in your words and actions, you have not 
made a profession of religion ? ’ 

‘ I ’ll tell you, my son; it has always seemed to me to be a matter 
of human pride, and I have been afraid that if I depended upon the 
form , I should lose the substance. There is many a man, when he 
has joined the church, thinks the work is all ended, and instead of 
looking to his God, he begins to look to the minister and the church 
to know his standing. Beside, I never could agree with any of the 
creeds I have seen. Some have been too narrow and some too 
loose ; so I concluded to be a kind of church to myself, and to make 
the whole Bible my creed/ 

‘ But is not this dangerous to the cause of religion, Sir? Suppose 
all were to do the same, we should have to close our churches/ 

* By no means; for there might be public worship without this 
distinction of church-members and non-church-members. We might 
all meet in some great temple to worship God on the Sabbath, and 
leave the particulars to every one’s own conscience. You may 
depend upon it in this way there would be more religion and less 
pretension to it. But as things are managed now, the church is a 
kind of religious aristocracy; and they give themselves as many 
airs as they say the lords do in England over the common people. 
They drive the people who cannot agree with them entirely into 
hating the whole subject of religion, as the lords I have spoken of, 
by their pretensions, have driven the people into revolts and revolu¬ 
tions. You may depend upon it, an aristocracy, either in the gov¬ 
ernment or in the religion, tends to destroy both/ 

‘ Ah, now I understand you/ 

1 1 hope you do, my son, for I am sincere in my opinion, and never 
meant any disrespect to religion by my course. I have all my life 
felt accountable to God, but I never felt any accountability to man. 
And do you think that now, when it is not probable I shall ever rise 
from this bed, I should persist in this opinion unless it had become 
a part of my mind ? ’ 

4 1 believe you sincere, Sir/ said Tom, 4 and I honor and respect 
your opinions. I have gained much from you from my youth, and 
think I can agree with you in your present views/ 

* If I have been able to teach you any thing, my son, it is not by 
gift of l’aming I have done it, but because I look subjects right in 
the face. I have long thought that most of the errors in the world, 
about things as plain as a man’s nose, were the result of the attempt 
to make up opinions so as to please all sides and every body, instead 
of asking the simple question, 1 What is true in this matter ? ’ 

The animation and excitement which had supported the sick man 
to give utterance to his fhvorite views, quite exhausted him, and he 
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sunk back into a dozing sleep, while the working of his lips and 
incoherent words spoken at intervals, showed that his mind was 
still active. 

Robert Nailer represents a large class of men among his country¬ 
men, who long ago became dissatisfied with the religions opinions 
most prevalent. With the highest respect for religion and a full 
belief in the Word of God, they are too honest to give their assent 
to doctrines they do not believe; and while they attend meeting, 
respect the Sabbath, and pay the salary of the clergyman, they 
refrain from taking any active part in the ceremonies of the church. 
Such men are often branded by bigots with infidelity and unbelief; 
while in fact they believe too much and too sincerely, to allow them 
to practice forms and utter creeds in vain. They have too much 
respect for religion and its blessed Founder, to permit them to make 
it a stepping-stone to money-making, popularity, and ambition. It 
pains them to see the base hypocrisy of some, and the foolish 
assumption of others, which claim for a human construction of the 
Word of God all the skill, consistency, and fairness possible; and in 
silence they wait for the dawning of that sun of general intelligence 
which shall free the world from superstition, and bestow in its place 
piety, and love of God and man. 

Mary soon returned, accompanied by Mr. Stanton, a coarse, vulgar 
man in black, who looked as if he might unite the office of under¬ 
taker and sexton to his other avocations. Robert waked as the 
door opened; and now he was weaker than before, and his voice 
was scarcely audible. 

1 This is a solemn hour! ’ began Mr. Stanton, looking as doleful 
as he could, and sinking his voice to its most sepulchral tone. 

‘ My children/ said Robert, * come hither; your ear, Mary, my 
child ;* and he whispered something to her which for a moment 
brought the color to her cheek. 

‘ Any wish of yours, father, is sacred to me/ she said. 

4 Mr. Stanton, I wish this hour to be a cheerful, instead of a sad 
one. Let us be serious but not sorry/ said Robert 

1 When we consider the shortness of life, my good friend, our 

desperate state and carnal affections and desires-* again began 

the minister. 

4 We will dispense with the sermon, Mr. Stanton/ said Robert; 
4 1 invited you here to uuite in marriage these two persons; you see 
I am feeble, and must shortly leave them; perhaps within the hour. 
Do not delay, for I am weaker and weaker every moment’ 

Tom and Mary fully understood each other in a few moments, 
as they talked together. They approached the bed and knelt by 
its side, as Robert laid his hand upon their heads successively and 
blessed them, and then mutely pointed to Mr. Stanton. They rose 
and stood before the minister, who in a short service made them 
man and wife. They turned to salute their father; but with the 
amen of the marriage-service he had dropped asleep, never more to 
waken in this world. 

We need not describe the funeral of such a man in New-Eng- 
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land, where moral worth is so highly estimated. The high in 
station in the town attended his obsequies out of respect to them¬ 
selves ; those of his own class were there from a sincere regard to 
the man; the poor came with tears in their eyes because they had 
lost a benefactor. A few it must be confessed were present to see 
how the mourning bride looked in black. But the tears that 
bedewed the grave of the worthy black-smith were not fewer than 
fall upon the turf of many a richer and prouder personage; and 
though his name and history passed quickly from the minds of men, 
the effects of his example can never be obliterated in his town. 
Every man, good and bad, lives for ever, and is immortal in the 
influence his life exerts upon others that come after him. 

When our friends die, we wonder the world can go on as usual; 
that people can laugh as joyously as ever, and bargain and eat and 
drink as eagerly as before. We ask sympathy from the stranger as 
he meets the funeral train, and for the hour of our grief we claim a 
brotherhood with the world, and by our manner and countenance 
we ask them to mourn with us because a brother man is dead. In 
a few months, perhaps days, we are the careless stranger, and look 
coldly and unfeelingly upon the passing hearse and the tearful 
train that ask our sympathy as vainly as we did ourselves. And 
worse; we fret that the procession stops our passage in the street, 
and think it unmannerly that people should walk so slowly, to our 
inconvenience. Is it wise, we ask, to live for so selfish a world, 
when we may five for duty, for virtue, for heaven ? And is it not 
fitting that we should moralize in our story over this new-made 
grave, and draw from it lessons that may teach us to look to a truer 
sympathy than the bustling, anxious world can give, and realize if 
we can that there is a world beyond, for which we may well prepare, 
even though suffering and solitude may be our lot in this ? 

When all was over, and Robert was left at rest by the side of the 
wife he loved so well, it was found that the deceased had died pos¬ 
sessed of a very handsome property, all of which was bequeathed 
to his daughter Mary, on condition that she married with her father’s 
consent. 

We might tell here how in a few months, when the grief of 
Mary was assuaged by time, the memory of Robert’s death-bed 
and his easy passage home became a source of happiness to the 
youthful pair, and gave new strength to the bond that united them. 
They seemed to themselves as if some spirit from the other world 
had presided over their nuptials, and felt that their vow had a pecu¬ 
liar solemnity; and they spoke of their father as if he were still in 
existence, and consulted what they thought would be his wishes, 
could he speak and advise them as he had been wont to do. 

A few months after the event we have just recorded, Thomas 
Towley was graduated from college, and more than fulfilled the 
expectations of his friends, who began to be many *, and there is 
little doubt but the new obligations he had taken upon himself gave 
additional force and dignity to his mind and thoughts. And per¬ 
haps by the death of Robert he was more ready to accede to the 
von. xx. 48 
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proposition, that he should devote himself to the profession of 
divinity, which many of his friends urged upon him. 

‘ You are needed, my good Sir/ they said, * in this field of human 
action. The pulpit in our country is passing out of its dull and tedi¬ 
ous and useless round of bare polemics, and becoming the advocate 
of human liberty, education, and morality, as the only basis upon 
which piety and the love of God can stand. It is no longer an 
empty form of superstition, but is becoming more and more daily 
the theatre where are discussed those topics which relate to the 
present as well as the future condition of man. Do you seek to 
influence your fellow men ? Does your heart bum within you to do 
something for your race ? Here is the spot which, by customary 
respect, will secure a hearing. Would you elevate the laboring 
classes ? Here you may inspire them with respect for their own 
nature, and set them about the work of self-culture. Would you 
humble pride, and bring ostentation and pretension to their true 
level ? Here, if any where, the proud man, subjected to the Christian 
measure, judged by the lofty standard Christ has established, will 
feel the insignificance of the accidental circumstances of birth and 
fortune, in comparison with those attainments within the reach of 
every human soul. The system of Christ is the profoundest 
philosophy as well as the most unbending morality. The study of 
divinity is the study of your own soul, and calls in aid all knowledge 
and science to solve the mystery of life/ 

So, without intermitting his accustomed habits of labor, our student 
entered upon a new term of three years’ study for a profession. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 


' Avu vrh**n vivr.n bnck to *elf-dependenco 
M«n :»v. ak. ns to th<- IW-lin 1 ’ of his worth, 

Aud freedom's proud and lofty virtues blossom.' 

Sohii.lbr'b ‘ Don Cart.os.* 

. The reader will please to recollect that we left Edward Alford 
enjoying unusual happiness in the discovery that he was capable of 
doing something for himself; that, under the spur of necessity and 
a providential loss of fortune, he was rising in the estimation of his 
fellow citizens, who really began to have much hope of him. The 
maxim that 4 to him that hath shall be given/ is literally true; but 
we cannot break the thread of our story to show what is the fact, 
that it is just also. At any rate, all men find it so in practice, that 
when we do not need assistance all are ready to offer it At least 
Alford found it so ; and after a year spent in industrious habits of 
mind and body, one of his father’s old friends came forward and 
offered to lend him a sum sufficient to enable him to study a pro- 
fesssion. The offer was politely refused, for Edward was unwilling 
to sacrifice his new-found independence. He much preferred to 
work his passage to the arduous profession of the law; and he did 
it nobly; writing in offices, keeping school, which latter employ¬ 
ment much improved his elementary knowledge; and three years 
found him a young lawyer in the very village where he was born. 
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Society is ready enough to pardon the mistakes and errors of the 
young, and any instance of thorough reformation from vicious and 
idle habits receives, and justly, unusual favor; for such a change 
betokens a force and manliness of character upon which men may 
rely. From small beginnings, the business of our hero began to 
enlarge into important trusts from abroad; and at the end of three 
years Alford found his income more than sufficient to pay a liberal 
and generous expenditure; and from serving the town in a small 
capacity, as secretary of public meetings, etc., he was soon elevated 
into school-committee man, and was in a fair way to reach the 
General Court 

One Sunday, as Edward and his mother were returning from 
meeting, he said, with rather unusual interest: 4 Mother, did you 
hear that exquisite voice to-day in the choir ? * 

4 No, my son; was it a female voice ? * 

4 Certainly, mother; what should I care about any other?* 

4 Was it remarkably good ? * 

4 Perfect melody! Nothing like it ever heard in these parts! I 
stopped to inquire whose it was, and find it belongs to the new 
school-mistress the committee have lately engaged; a Miss Towley 
from Cambridge. It can’t be a daughter of old John the gardener, 
can it ? ’ 

4 It is possible.* 

4 And I hear too, mother, that the committee appointed to look up 
a clergyman, have invited this very young lady’s brother to preach 
here as candidate on the next Sabbath. Now what if these two 
persons should prove to be the very identical children of old John ? * 
4 Nothing can surprise me in the way of fortune,* said the mother; 
4 but I suppose you know we heard from John, who used to bring us 
vegetables in Boston, that little Tom, your playfellow, was learning 
a trade as a black-smith.* 

4 1 know all that, mother; and was it not when I was in college ? 
It seems to me that I have heard something about a wonderful 
young man in the divinity-school who was a black-smith, and per¬ 
sists in being so still, though a regular member of the college class.* 
4 Would it be stranger, my son, that young Towley should become 
a preacher, than that you are a hard-working lawyer, giving your 
mother but a small portion of your time ? * 

4 Not at all so ; and how glad I shall be if my conjecture is true ! 
But one thing is certain, the sweet-voiced young lady bears the 
name of Towley, and is from Cambridge ; and though the name is 
none of the most euphonious, her voice is truly very fine, and her 
air is rather good, for the chorister pointed her out to me after 
meeting.’ 

4 1 am really glad,’ said Mrs. Alford, 4 of any addition that will 
improve our public worship.’ 

4 And I,’ said the son, 4 shall be rejoiced if this new person with 
the winning voice is one calculated to excite private devotion. Do 
you ever contemplate the time, mother, when I may introduce to 
you a daughter-in-law ? ’ 
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• I tremble when I think of it! * 

1 And why ? ’ 

‘ Because so much depends upon the choice you may make. I 
will confess to you that once I had hopes you would marry a large 
fortune ; and now if such a thing were possible nothing would pain 
me more. We have found such happiness in the life of moderate 
circumstances, and you have so changed for the better by what the 
world calls our misfortunes, that I should lament any circumstances 
that would call you out of your present course of honest, self- 
wrought independence. But even if you marry in the middle ranks, 
there are quick-sands there as well as on the golden coasts.’ 

‘ Mother, you surprise and delight me ! ’ exclaimed Edward. 

* Not more I dare say, my son, than you have surprised me. Our 
views have surely and slowly changed; and nightly do I thank God, 
for your sake and my own. Yes, Edward, every man should marry 
at a proper time, if for no other reason, from respect to the mother 
that bore him; but he should marry to have a home, a sacred 
hearth-stone, an altar for service; to have one place where he may 
dare to be himself, and act himself, and to make one friend and 
companion, of whose sympathy he may be sure.’ 

Edward had taken his mother’s hand as she was speaking, and 
he respectfully raised it to his lips. The mother and son exchanged 
looks full of affection and confidence; their hearts were melting 
into each other. There was no need of words to express their feel¬ 
ings., If ever Mrs. Alford was a happy mother, it was that evening 
when, with a heart refined and elevated by the religious services of 
the day, she talked long with her son upon his ftiture designs, and 
laid bare to him all the history of her past feelings regarding him; 
for then she felt he had arrived at that maturity of discipline that 
entitled him to her fullest confidence. 

And a beautiful and touching sight it is, to see the widow reposing 
upon that strength she has nurtured for years; laying aside the 
authority and reserve she has been forced to assume to keep in 
check the turbulent spirit of the fhtherless boy, and feeling that now 
she may venture to be the trusting woman again, and give back to 
the son for whom her prayers have ascended to heaven oftener than 
for herself; who has been in all her thoughts and ways for long 
years of bereavement; the mantle of his father, and the power that 
has been preserved for him. Surely Heaven regards with peculiar 
tenderness and pity that anxious parent, as she toils and weeps and 
prays for the safety and success of her darling boy; for she asks not 
wealth for him, nor splendor, nor rank, but her most earnest prayer 
is, that he may be a good man; for she is always thinking more of 
the next world than of this. In what light can we think of our 
Heavenly Father with more love, than as the ‘widow’s God’ and 
the ‘ father of the fatherless? ’ 

An d Mrs. Alford did feel that she was fully repaid for all her 
wounded pride and loss of fortune ; and that night, as she retired to 
rest, she thanked Heaven that she was deemed worthy to suffer, that 
she might be blessed. 
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THOUGHTS OF SUMMER. 


BY HUB. K. B. NICHOZ.B. 


Oh ! all too soon, sweet Summer! with thy bright and laughing eyes, 
Thou ’rt leaving us to dwell beneath some distant Southern skies: 
Thy foot is on our mountains, and thy voice is in our streams, 

For still a tinkling sound is heard where’er a fountain gleams. 


ii. 

Thou art like a blushing maiden, with soft and dove-like eyes, 
Whose glance will fill the gazer’s heart with feelings of surprise: 
Of northern climes the wonder, full gentle is thy birth; 

Thou wert conceived in loveliness, and Beauty brought thee forth! 


in. 

Thy robes are queenly, Summer ! and the circlet round thy brow 
Gleams like a wreath of tender beams new launched from Dian’s brow ; 
While in thy merry sunshine a thousand glittering things 
Spring into life, with purple crest and light and gauzy wings. 


The earth is hung with garlands, and softened lights and shades 
Rest gently on the mountain-tops, or steal along the glades; 

While with their low, sweet whispers, the quivering breezes pass, 
And lightly brush the beaded dew from off the tender grass. 


Thy dawns, thy dawns! how beautiful! when Morning, fresh and fair, 
With azure brow and golden tress, and snowy bosom bare, 

Glides through the eastern portals, with a floating, swan-like grace, 
And with her jewelled hand dispels the mists that shroud her face 1 


Oh, wild, sweet strains of music steal on the ambient air, 
And maidens wreathe thy snowy buds amid their raven hair; 
Thy soft and hazy twilights are like to shadowy dreams, 

And the moon at summer harvest a festal spirit seems. 


VII. 

But all too soon, sweet Summer ! art thou softly gliding by, 
For thy seal is slowly fading from the earth, and sea, and sky: 
Thy form, all rich and glowing, lies fond on Autumn’s breast, 
While he, with mournful melodies, is lulling thee to rest! 

VIII. 

My life is like the seasons, with their changing hues of leaf: 

I’ve had my spring of sunshine and my autumn days of grief; 
And dark have been the shadows upon my winter s sky, 

Yet the harvest of my summer hours 1 trust to reap on high! 
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Retrospective Criticism. — Mount Vernon: a Poem. Being the seat of His Excellency 
George Washington, in the State of Virginia: Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Land Forces of the United States of America. By John Searson, formerly of Philadel¬ 
phia, Merchant. In one volume, pp. 83. Philadelphia, 1779: Folwell, for the Author. 

‘Most prefaces of books,’ says D’Estrange, ‘are apologies,* and neither the 
book nor the author is one jot the better for them. If the book be good, it will not 
need an apology; if bad, it will not bear one ; for where a man thinks, by calling 
himself Noddy in the epistle, to atone for showing himself to be one in the text, 
he does, with respect to the dignity of an author, but bind up two fools in one 
cover.’ In the unique production before us, which we count ourselves fortunate 
in having secured, the brief preface is what the Italians term 1 la salsa del libroj or 
the sauce of the book; inasmuch as without it we should neither know what 
manner of person it was who was delighting us, nor the‘movingwhy ’ that im¬ 
pelled him to the composition of his volume. ‘ This rural, romantic, and descrip¬ 
tive poem,’ says he, ‘ on the seat of so great a character it is hoped may please, 
with a copper-plate likeness of the General. I beg leave to observe, I did myself 
the pleasure to visit Mount Vernon, the seat of His Excellency Lieutenant-general 
George Washington, fifteenth May ult., so as to enable me to make an exact 
poetical description of it. I am indeed fond of rural, descriptive poetry, and have 
endeavored to make this as pleasing and exact as possible, hoping for a kind 
reception, and took a hint from Psalm cxlv., tenth, where David says, ‘ All thy 
works praise thee, 0! Lord;’ therefore, through all the poem, have endeavored 
to make the flowers, birds, retirement and groves, praise their glorious Creator. 

I have to return my most sincere gratitude to many of my American friends for 
their kind subscriptions and encouragement, and would willingly flatter myseif 
this performance will be pleasing to its readers; and I also flatter myself the 
pieces on astronomy will be very acceptable to some of the gentlemen read¬ 
ers— those studies have cost me much trouble and thought.’ The‘pieces on 
astronomy ’ we shall not now consider; farther than to mention that one is on the 
‘ cometary system,’ and opens thus: ‘ When we cast our eyes from this terraqueous 
globe, to the heavens that surround us, we are (if not insensible beholders) struck 
with amazement at the wonderful works of the omnipotent Creator of so many 
stupendous worlds which surround us. And of all the works of the Almighty 
Creator, there are none more occult or less known than what are called comets, 
according to my little knowledge in mathematical studies. I have again and again 
searched to find out their course and motions, or in other words, perihelion and aphe- 
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fton.’ The author deserves great credit for not shrinking from a bold and adven¬ 
turous range of thought on this theme; for these erratic bodies were not then tho¬ 
roughly understood; since we read of an European monarch of that era who desired 
to kill one, by firing at it with a pistol. We are afraid, however, that these ‘ pieces on 
astronomy’ did not increase Mr. Searson’s scientific reputation; for it concludes 
with: * I am sorry to say, I have not as yet succeeded in any place of education, 
though formerly reputably employed in the first tuitions, counting-houses, and a 
merchant in Philadelphia. 

‘ Astronomy, comets, and the world on fire 
Raises my heart from what earth might require: 

More friends may rise to help an honest man, 

Because whilst here he does what good he can. 1 


Elsewhere, too, we find him soliciting employment, stating that he * teaches the 
beauties of the English language with the latest accent and pronunciation; ’ that 
he would ‘accept of a genteel tuition in a gentleman’s family;* that he ‘has been 
master of some of the genteelest academies in the country,’ and that if his friends 
‘ knew of a suitable place for genteel encouragement, to suit his qualifications,’ he 
should like to fill it, etc. Beside the ‘ astronomy pieces ’ we are favored with ‘ a 
Discourse, which,’ says the author, ‘ I composed in Europe, under a very severe 
affliction by malevolent, designing men, to turn me in my old days out of house, 
home, and habitation, from a comfortable public situation, to serve the interest of 
another person.’ Mr. Searson’s discourse, however, is quite inferior to his poe¬ 
try, and also to his astronomy. Indeed, were it not his y we could only characterize 
it as ‘ very poor and very pious.’ But we are keeping the reader from the main 
poem, which ‘opens sublime,’ like one of Florence’s Saddle-rock oysters. Ob¬ 
serve the elegance of diction, the conciseness and felicity of expression, which 
pervade the following: 


* To please the fancy, and divert the mind. 

Most beauteous scenes will all our thoughts refine; 
Thro’ rural and romantic shades and bow’rs, 

I’d wish to pass away some pleasant hours. 

’T is through romantic scenes we here may go, 
Nor scar’d with fear nor frighten’d with a. foe : 
Mount Vernon! I have often heard of thee, 

And often wish’d thy beauties for to see. 

Pleas’d to the last, I view this pleasant seat, 

And found its views so elegant and neat: 

The prospect from it must e’er please the mind, 
When elegant Potowmack here we find. 

From right to left, from left to right we see 
Th’ beauteous Potowmack, that arm of the sea: 
See ships and vessels passing by the door, 

Almost every day and every nour. 

Indeed, the prospect is so very fine, 

Such rural scenes must e’er the thoughts refine. 


* The house itself is elegant and neat, 

And is two stories high, neat and complete. 

The rooms adorned with pictures very fine, 

That ev’n a prince might here with pleasure dine: 
The social hour in mirth to pass away, 

Since all our time is but a winter’s day. 

I thought the favor much ev’n here to dine ; 

Yet was invited by a lib'ral mind. 

O, Sociability and Friendship dear ? 

How dost thou drive away all anxious care! 

But, after dinner, when I peep’d on high, 

I view’d the cupola of Mount Vernon nigh ! 

And viewing, saw the north, south, west and east, 
The situation where this house is plac’d. 

Look round this beauteous spot, rejoice, and see 
The blessed state of human harmony. 
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From house to house, soon took my departure. 

And to the gardens look’d for sweet Nature! 

Roses and now’rs, with aromatic scent, 

Was rural fine, and for amusement sent. 

The gardens, beautiful this time of year. 

Requites the husbandman for all his care. 

But, see with wonder, said my roving- mind, 

A hot-house here a stranger soon will find: 

Hundreds of flow’rs and herbs you here may see, 

That in a common garden cannot be. ^ 

The walks well gravell’d, smooth’d and very neat, 

And every scene this season quite complete. 

A garden useful will be e’er admired 

And what’s more pleasant than a walk retir’d ? 

O, Nature! all sufficient over all! 

How great thy works are on this earthly ball! 7 

Does n’t poetry like this ‘ fortify like a cordial ? ’ The writer throws no unas¬ 
sured and faltering hand across the lyre, nor yet does he labor to get up an afflatus, 
like Ulysses, 

* sa ^* n 6 homeward, from the breezy shore 
The prisoned winds in skins of parchment bore.’ 


Having ‘retired in deep soliloquy,’ and ‘ Mount Vernon’s gardens much admired,’ 
Seabson proceeds to a brilliant delineation of external nature. This fascinating 
feature of the volume is faintly shadowed forth in the following lines: 

* 1 turn'd my thoughts to rural scenes about, 

For beauteous landscapes pleasing was, no doubt • 

Trees blooming, all this rural scene appear: ’ 

But, hark! what voice I now so plainly hear* 

’T is the whipperwill! I now hear her song! 

She pleases mostly as she goes along. 

You ’ll hear poor whipperwill till near the fall, 

Then look for winter on this earthly ball.’ 


One sees no attempt in the writings of our author to petrify his reader in a sin- 
gle stanza. The stimulus afforded to the mental faculties by lines like the above 
does not proceed from a fancy unduly rabid and strong. The spirit by which they 
are animated is Searsonetque, entirely; and the same praise will apply to the sub¬ 
joined melodious and soul-stirring tribute to the kind-hearted General, whose hos- 
pitality the poet had enforced: 


Willi ’ T, „ , Ior a S es >’ et to come, 

Will be repealed ! What great acts he’s done! 

Tho’ sometimes worsted, and near to despair, 

God’s Providence reviv’d him by its care ; 

Saved him from foes that sought his blood to spill: 
wu 8u PP°rts and keeps him happy still. 

wM n r 7 e d< J; * h « re ’? r we are employ'd, 

We shall do well if God is on our side. 

Indeed, I yet do dread and fear a war. 

By wicked men that may come from afar. 

~”Ould it be so, the aged Gen’ral yet 
YVU1 act what’s prudent, and in such case fit: 

So that his aged days with honor crown’d 
Li hist ry’s page will ever be renown’d. * 

Fame after death by many are desir'd • 

A good name’s dear, and e’er will be admir’d. 

Tis true, alas ! all earthly things are vain: 

They sometimes give us anguish and much pain • 

?nH t !?u S r, ^ a V s Sound for fieav’n, have bhL in View, 
And all their days tins happiness pursue. 7 ’ 


‘ Anguish and much pain ’ is a striking climax, but no more so than many which 
are common to our poet. As ‘ Contemplation prune, her wings, 1 he turns again to 
nature, and exclaims, apostrophically: 


ivamre is iron : - we see Him here in view, 
And every herb and flower Him to us shew !* 
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In a poetical dissertation upon ornithology, which succeeds, we find imbodied 
this sententious scrap of political philosophy: 

* The eagle soars on hijarh, beyond man’s sight, 

And in the higher air takes his delight: 

He scarce looks down to view this earth below, 

But to high regions he delights to go: 

So, many of our kings that rtigneih here, 

Will not the complaint of their subjects hear: 

But kings, like eagles, mounting still on high, 

They seldom hear the poor, their moan or cry ; 

Till desperate grows the Subjects at the last, 

’ Tis then they ivisJi for freedom very fast ! ’ 

We have a little natural history also, in which the poet thus alludes to the Be¬ 
hemoth : 

* Mild is my behemoth, tho’ large his frame, 

Smooth in his temper, and represl his tlame 
While unprovok’d. This native of the Hood 
Lilts his broad foot, and puts ashore for food 

Mr. Searson itinerates through all the region round about, probably picking up 
subscribers to his poem. Of Alexandria he gratefully writes: 

‘A stranger here, T rang’d the streets about, 

To view inhabitants, what they 're about. 

Some poor, some rich, they rove from street to street, 

And generally in their dress are neat. 

Some stores and shops make here a pompous show, 

Others are not so full, as you may know. 

The people here to strangers kind, 

As, by their conversation, you may find. 

Visiters here are us’d politely well, 

As some, by their experience, can tell. 

The buildings here are generally neat; 

The streets well pav’d, which makes walking complete. 

I ’ve seen their houses where they preach and pray, 

But th’ congregation small on stormy day.’ 


Georgetown does not escape his praise. Its main features are portrayed in 
these lines: 

* The building in Georgetown is very neat; 

But paving of the streets not yet complete. 

Some rural seats near to the town is fine, 

Which please the fancy and amuse the mind. 

The college here magnificent and grand, 

Conspicuous to a traveller does stand. 

Here youth are taught virtue and learning well, 

On themes of erudition long to dwell: 

And by precept and virtue led to lieav’n, 

By pious learned men now to them given ; 

That when grown up to man, they may revere 
In college what they got with so much care; 

And leach, with rare, their offspring what’s sublime, 

Which can’t be lost e’en by corroding time.’ 

The city of Washington and the President’s house are next ‘ viewed ’ and com¬ 
mended. Washington has scarcely done Mr. Searson’s prophecy justice; although 
we think even the fine taste of the poet would now be gratified with a view of the 
capitol-grounds, so ‘ neat’ and ‘complete:’ 

‘ I’ve view’d the grand and superb capitol; 

Its magnificence I must e’er extol. 

Superb indeed, and to a viewer, great; 

The landscape beauteous where it’s now so neat. 

Washington City must in time be grand. 

When Congress, sitting here, States’ laws command. 

’Tis Time alone all greatness can effect, 

And sure all means the States will not neglect. 

vol. xx. 49 
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Meihinks I see, and wonder at the days, 

"When great Washington to all the world displays 
A character so great and shining Uright, 

That in it future ages must delight. 

City Washington must in lime command 
All that is magnificent, great, and grand. 

’Tis now, indeed, but in its infant state; 

But will hereafter shine both grand and great •. 

Yea. like Jerusalem it yet will shine, 

Because so great’s the plan and the design. 

But let us not fix all our mind below, 

Because to future worlds we must go.* 

So far from bethumping his readers with words, our poet, as will be seen by the 
closing of two of the foregoing lines, uses the strictest economy in their employ¬ 
ment, and makes them do duty twice, by a little adroit transposition. How few 
books there are, of which one can ever possibly arrive at the last page ! Yet here 
we are at the 1 Valedictory: * 

‘ Farewell, my dear friends, I thank your kind aid: 

Few are my foes from mistakes that are made. 

America’s my friend, in it I go; 

I love the peonle and the country too! 

But I must bid adien to all things here, 

Because I may n’t be here another year! 

Other climes or worlds may take me away, 

For here our short stay is but like a day! 

In heav’n we hope to meet, if we love God ; 

Nor will we there once feel His chast’ning rod. 

Poets, like grass-hoppers, sing till they die, 

Yet in this life some laugh, some sing, some cry.’ 

Dr. Johnson tells us that the best part of an author will always be found in his 
works. Possibly; yet who would not covet the acquaintance of a Searson ?—a 
genius, not coaxed and dandled into eminence, but a bard who establishes the cor¬ 
rectness of the remark of a respectable ancient, ‘ Pocta nascitur non Jit. 1 But our 
admiration leads us out of bounds; and we hasten to close our notice of this 
hitherto ‘lost book’ of Searson, with the subjoined piece of biography from 
the dedication to Washington : ‘When I last returned to America from Ireland 
in seventeen hundred and ninety-six, I did myself the honor to wait on your 
Excellency, then President of the United States, and living at Philadelphia; 
I for several years being a merchant in that city, and marrying reputably there, 
hoped, from your Excellency’s amiable character, for the beneficence of your 
humane notice to an honest man, subjected to unforeseen losses in trade and 
merchandise, a repetition of which would answer no end. Having a pretty 
good education, in my youth, from an uncle, a clergyman of the Church of Eng¬ 
land, I published two poems in Ireland, was well received, and two publications 
since my last arrival in America, having disposed of the last copy of one thou¬ 
sand, ‘ Art of Contentment; ’ and did myself the honor to visit your Excellency 
fifteenth May last, so as to obtain an adequate idea of Mount Vernon; wishing to 
compose a poem on that beautiful seat; which I now most humbly dedicate to 
your Excellency, with your likeness.’ Philadelphia, it is worthy of remark, has 
been indebted to Ireland for two ‘ green names in song;’ the author of ‘ Mount Ver¬ 
non, a Poem,’ and ‘The Antediluvians, or The World Destroyed.’ Searson was 
less ambitious than our modern bard, for he contented himself with ‘ rural, descrip¬ 
tive themes ;’ whereas the latter wanted ‘ a subject not only great in its character, 
but universal in its effects, that all men might feel an interest in its sublime 
details’ Subjects sufficient for the genius of a Homer and a Virgil were quite 
inadequate to his! Searson and MHenry ! Par nobile fratrum t 
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The Quod Correspondence: or The Attorney. By John Quod. In two volumes, 12mo. 

New-York : John Allen, Office of the Knickerbocker, 1:19 Nussau-street. Boston : Otis, 

Broaders and Company. 

The popularity of ‘ The Attorney’ will surprise none of our readers; for 
aside from its intrinsic recommendation, the gazettes of the day, throughout the 
Union, have pronounced it to be one of the most powerful narratives that has been 
produced among us for many years: indeed, the editor of a metropolitan journal, 
in whose unbiassed critical judgment the public have abundant confidence, in an 
article which now lies before us, says : ‘ The Attorney ’ is one of the most power¬ 
ful and thrilling American tales we have ever read; ’ another journal adds: ‘ In 
power, pathos, and humor it e» als any thing produced in this country for many 
years ; ’ and praise in this degree has poured in upon us from many of our most 
distinguished writers. One of them, in a letter to the Editor, observes : 4 1 have 
liked the ‘ Quod Correspomicnce ’ from the beginning. If, as I have sometimes 
heard it said, the author has imitated ‘Boz,’ the copy is in some respects very 
nearly as good as the original. I do not think it discreditable to be of ‘the school’ 
of Dickens; and it is certainly to the praise of any man, that he is the first of 
those who have taken lessons of that great master. But Mr. Quod is by no means 
an imitator merely. He has genius of his own, sufficient to have gained him a high 
rank among American writers of fiction had Dickens never existed.’ We should 
be glad to add the kindred verdict of a lady-author, now in the ‘full flush of fame,’ 
were it not that we are keeping our readers from the following characteristic 
communication from * A Friend of the Author’ of ‘ The Attorney,’ which intro¬ 
duces the volumes to the public : 

1 Having the pleasure of the acquaintance of Mr. Quod, who has lately left the city on an expe¬ 
dition to the benighted parts of New-Jersey, in search of a recently-discovered manuscript, filled 
with legeuds and ghost-stories, I have taken advantage of liis absence and of my intimacy with 
him to write a few lines respecting himself and his volume. The formation of our acquaintance 
was altogether accidental; and though of but short existence, it has, under his genial warmth of 
character, ripened into an intimacy which is generally the slow result of years. It was commenced 
as follows: 

* One fine afternoon in the month of October last, in strolling a short distance out of the city, I fell 
in with a tall elderly man, clad in a suit of rusty black. His silvery hair hung over his shoulders, 
and he had a slight stoop in his gait, as if Time were beginning to tell upon him. There was an 
expression of great benevolence in his face, and a mild yet joyous twinkle in his eye, indicative of 
fine feeling. He was watching a group of boys at play on the grass; and occasionally I heard a 
merry Inugh gush from the old fellow, that drew me to his side. I am generally averse from forming 
acquaintance with strangers; but there was something in his look and manner, that attracted me, 
and induced me to overstep old prejudices. I easily made an excuse to enter into conversation 
with him, and found him to be the warm-hearted, guileless old man that his looks betokened. 

‘ A merry group they are ! God bless them! ’ said he, pointing to the boys, as they ran laughing 
over the green; * how I love childhood! God stamps his own purity on it; but the world soon 
wears off the impress. Well, well; I suppose it is for the best.’ As he spoke, he moved off, as if 
to leave the place; but I had no idea of losing the acquaintance which I had just formed; sol 
walked on at his side. He did not seem at all loath to the companionship of a stranger, and made no 
secret of his name or whereabouts. The first, he told me, was John Quod ; that he was a solitary 
man, without kith or kin ; and that he occupied a ruinous house in an unfrequented part of the city. 
From the remarks which dropped from him, I judged that his means were limited ; nevertheless, he 
contrived to drop a sixpence in the hat of a beggar whom we passed, and who seemed to expect 
it when he saw him. Chatting on various subjects, we kept on until we came to the central part of 
the city. Here he took leave of me; and after inviting me to call on him, bent his steps toward 
home. 

1 A few days after this, I visited him at his own house; and from that time, scarcely a day has 
passed which has not found me lingering about his haunt. There is much in his simple character, 
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and in his dreamy yet artless mind, to amuse an idler, which I acknowledge myself to be; and his 
conversation is so replete with forbearance to the feelings of others, and with benevolence to every 
thing about him, that it wins one irresistibly to him. From what has occasionally escaped him in 
conversation, I am convinced that he is a thorough stickler for old notions, and a confirmed believer 
in ghosts and hobgoblins; nor do I think that he would exchange the haunted house which he now 
inhabits, and of which he speaks in the most enthusiastic terms, for the finest dwelling in the city.’ 

We are led to believe that English readers will see an illustrated edition of ‘ The 
Attorney,’ from the press of an Anglo-American house in London, before many 
months. Like the other works written for and republished from these pages, 
* Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra,’ ‘ Letters from Rome,’ etc., this last would 
scarcely fail to reach a sudden popularity in England, and pass through successive 
editions. We must in closing beg the reader to note the object of Mr. Quod’s 
visit to ‘the benighted parts of New-Jersey.’ Perhaps they will know more about 
it hereafter. 


Man a Soul : or the Inward and Experimental Evidences of Christianity. By A. B. Muzzey. 

hi one volume, pp. 157. Boston : William Crosby and Company. 

This is in many respects a profitable little book. It inculcates the education of 
the affections; it abounds in thought.; is generally clear, frequently eloquent, but 
sometimes over-simplified: the writer now and then explains till he darkens, and 
illustrates till he confounds. This too common defect of argumentative writers, how¬ 
ever, is comparatively lost amidst numerous beauties and merits, that arrest the ear 
and win the reason and heart of the reader. Matter, the writer contends, is in 
reality as much hidden from us as spirit. We know nothing of it, except its opera¬ 
tions, and just as much, and in the same way, do we'know of the soul. Unlike the 
body, the soul, the conscious man, undergoes no variety of changes. It is always sub¬ 
stantially the same, never losing its strict identity; never, in this important aspect, 
any other than it has been from the first hour of its existence. It is indivisible, 
one and entire. We are conscious of an unchangeable personal identity. It is 
real, says our author ; ‘ it thinks, and thought is a reality ; it compares, judges, rea¬ 
sons, and reasoning is a reality. It wills; freedom of choice, self-determining 
power, what a glorious reality is that! It loves ; with a deep, unalterable affec¬ 
tion it intertwines its blessedness, it would sometimes seem its very existence, 
with kindred spirits. Do you tell me all this is but an illusion ? Then what is 
real ? * As we unfold our inward natures, we become conscious of a connection 
with the Infinite Spirit, and of the possession of powers and faculties which this 
life cannot fully develope. The body falls within the rank of the outward crea¬ 
tion, and partakes in its fortunes. Frailty, decay, and death are its inevitable lot. 
The particles which constitute our physical frame change daily. A strange event 
at length passes over us, and they are decomposed and resolved into another form, 
and thence onward into ever-varying and ever new forms. Not so the soul. It 
rules all matter. ‘ The material universe is a concourse of agencies and opera¬ 
tions, all ministering to the ‘ hidden man.’ For this, suns glow in their spheres 
and stars radiate through immensity.’ We are surrounded by emblems and sym¬ 
bols. The visible suggests the invisible ; the decaying the permanent; the rela¬ 
tive the absolute; the imperfect the perfect; the finite the infinite. The spirit 
not so much has as is life. When we feel the sublime truth that ‘ man is a living 
soul,’ matter sinks into insignificance. 
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The Past, the Present, and the Future. — We have before us the ms. of 
a lecture on the character and history of Sergeant Jasper, the distinguished hero 
of Fort Moultrie, in the harbor of Charleston, (S. C.,) in 1776, delivered not long 
since before the Georgia Historical Society, by Hon. R. M. Charlton, one of its 
members, and long and favorably known to our readers as the accomplished and 
entertaining * Georcpa Lawyer ’ of these pages. We cannot resist the inclination to 
present the following passages from the exordium of the performance in question; 
beautifully illustrating as it does the tendency of the human mind to discontent, 
and the continual ‘ reaching after those things which are before,' in the imaginations 
alike of youth and age: * We see the physician envying the heavy fees and the sud¬ 
den wealth of the member of the bar, and the latter mourning over some detected 
flaw in his declaration, or some discovered slip in his pleadings, and casting a look 
of discontent at the superior fortune of the disciple of Esculapius, whose flaws 
and slips are concealed and covered over by the common mother of us all; while 
the honest mechanic, who is compelled to make his way inch by inch, and to earn 
his money dollar by dollar, stands scowling at both the learned professions, and 
regretting that the high places and eligible niches of fame are the rewards of what 
he considers ‘learned quackery’or unmeaning technicality. In truth, discontent 
with our lot is the common error of mankind. How often do w r e read and hear of 
the delights of childhood; of the merry hours of boyhood! How often does the 
tear start to the eye, when we think of the truant hours when we fled to the green 
and to the wood, and basked in the sunshine by the stream! We call this happi¬ 
ness now ; we make rhymes to it; w r e sigh for it; we long for it again : but then , 
when it was the Present, and not the Past, we considered it the stormiest season 
of life. To us there was no ‘rod of affliction’ like the birchen wand; no despot; 
greater than the ruler of our academy; no tyrant more cruel than our now much¬ 
loved school-mistress. We ardently desired that Time would fly with the wings 
of the whirlwind, and bring us to the summer-day of manhood. ‘Alas! for the 
hour,’ thought we, ‘ w T hen Beauty shall smile upon us, when Wealth shall fill our 
coffers ; when Glory shall be our profession, and Fame our reward ; w’hen we shall 
escape from mother’s frown and father’s chastisement, and float down life’s tide 
with our sails unfurled and our colors flying to the breeze of prosperity and happi¬ 
ness ! ’ • • • ‘ We gaze back upon the past or look forward to the future; we toil 
and struggle through the fleeting moments, to reach a goal before us, which when 
reached, we again leave behind us with the same indifference and contempt, to 
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obtain a more distant hope, and a still farther destination. How different and 
gloomy would be our feelings, were we to be judged by the generations of the Past 
instead of the myriads of the Future! Upon those who have preceded us, we 
have no claim; to those w ho are to come after us, each and all of us have some 
reason to give why we should be judged with leniency. If we have not discovered 
new planets, or upturned new mines in the soil of intellect, or mowed down in 
wholesale murder an innumerable host of our fellow-beings, we have at least aided 
to make straight the paths of civilization, or by the sweat of our brow caused the 
barren places of the earth to become fruitful. I hold that no man has ever lived, 
without leaving to posterity some legacy, either of good or evil; some example, for 
which he w’ill be entitled to the thanks or the condemnation of his successors in 
this world. He might stand before them, if they were to be his judges, and point¬ 
ing them to what he had done for them, and reminding them of their own imper¬ 
fections and misdeeds, ask at their hands a favorable decision on his conduct. But 
what favor could we expect from those who had descended into the grave before 
we were ? The ancient heathen and the Grecian sage; the warrior of Thermo- 
pyltE; the stern and unyielding stoic; the aborigines of our own continent; the 
heroic martyrs who had poured their blood like water upon the earth — what a 
dread assize would this be to us, in comparison with the judgment of the future 
inheritors of the world ! It would indeed be a terrific judgment; second only to 
that which shall come ‘ like a thief in the night; ’ when the earth shall be with¬ 
ered, and the elements melted, and the heavens rolled up like a scroll; when the 
licentious shall be caught in his snare, and the robber with his' spoil; the drunk¬ 
ard with his accursed cup, and the murderer with the red blood of his victim 
dripping from his fingers’ ends; and each and all, the living and the dead, shall 
be summoned to receive the approval or condemnation of the Saviour of the 
world.’ • • • ‘ We are workmen who have taken up the axe and spade of antiquity, 
that we may dig from the caverns of the past the gems that are buried within their 
bosom, that they may flash upon and illumine the generations of the future: we 
prop up the tottering finger-posts that point to the names, the deeds, the paths of 
by-gone times, not that we may know the way, but that Posterity may also stand 
super antiquas vias ; we erect the falling column, we search out the ancient scroll, 
that we may benefit those who are to come after us.’ 


‘The Essex County Washingtonian ’ is the name of a new and handsome family newspa¬ 
per, devoted to temperance, general literature, and the news of the day, published at Salem and 
Lynn, (Mass.) We have perused several numbers of this journal with pleasure and profit. It is 
under the editorial supervision of an old correspondent of the Knickerbocker, Mr. D. H. Barlow, 
who holds the pen of a graceful and ready writer. An editorial article entitled ‘ Night,’ in one of 
the July impressions, struck us as very' felicitous. It was written at midnight, and closed with the 
following thoughtful sentences, which forcibly remind us of on article upon the same theme, from a 
favorite contributor, which we regret to have mislaid : 

‘ Fit emblem, O Moon ! art thou of that divine religion of love shining down on this sormwfal 
ni"ht of our mortal being. Adversity, bitter though it be, and rife with loul and perilous thiinrs, 
when bathed in thy radiance shows beautiful and winning, and mirrors distinctly back all the glories 
of heaven; and objects that, seen under the glaring sun-light of mere earthly sense, looked but 
dull, nnd void of charm or interest, how, when touched by those magic rays, do they put on blessed 
meanings, and stand clad in the glory of transfiguration! A henison on thee, fair Night! Thu 
voiceless monition is not uttered in vain. Thou tellest me, as do a thousand divine messengers 
beside, that this mortal life, full though it be of sad and bitter things, and deformed by many a pain 
and rough hazard, may yet be seen, in the light coming from above, garnished with a loveliness 
which might stir the utterance of the dumb to a hymn of grateful joy ! ’ 
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Gosbip with Readers and Correspondents. —Our friend at Springfield, (Mass.,) is right in 
his estimate of the effect which a story of the character of 4 Edward Alford and his Playfellow ’ is 
calculated to have upon the honorable because useful and indispensable class of ‘ working-men,’ the 
fanners and mechanics of our country. This humble history well illustrates the truth of the remarks 
of Rev. J. O. Choules, in a passage of his excellent and sparkling Address before the American 
Institute, at its last anniversary. ‘ How many a parent,’ said the orator, 4 would feel absolutely 
insulted if you supposed that he intended to put his boy to actual labor of any son! When parents 
and children come to the conclusion that the lad must obtain his living by some exertion of his own, 
they put their minds to the rack to discover a way by which it can be done without labor. The 
father perhaps has made every cent he possesses by toil, yet under the influence of the day in 
which we live, he cannot endure the idea that his son should be seen in a laboring dress, engaged 
in a mechanical or agricultural employment. When will men see the folly of the opinion, that the 
youth who labors on a farm or works in a shop, can be fit for nothing else ? A young man upon a 
farm may qualify himself not only to pursue his calling, but to take a part in all the public concerns 
of life.’ • • • The 4 Passages in the Life of an Artist ’ await a reexamination. The article seems 
to abound in good matiriel , but it is somewhat carelessly written. The writer’s experiences in the 
comments of 4 troops of friends ’ upon his sitter’s portrait we believe are common to all those who 
practice his 4 serenely silent art.’ The dress is usually, with such critics, the first thing to recognize 
as 4 a likeness.’ 4 My! how natural the comb is! 5 was the first exclamation of a visiter to our artist’s 
studio', 4 1 should know that was our Sarah’s comb, any where!’ A similar critic was once 
encountered by an eminent painter in England. A thriving tailor, anxious to transmit his features 
to posterity, inquired of him what his terms were for a half-length. 4 1 charge twenty-five guineas 
for a head,’ was the reply. The portrait was painted and approved ; when the knight of the thim¬ 
ble, taking out his purse, demanded how much he was to pay. 4 1 told you before, that my charge 
for a head was twenty-five guineas.’ 4 1 am aware of that,’ said Snip; 4 but how much for the 
coat? It is the best part of the picture ! ’ • • • There are two 4 sights ’ recently described, that we 
should rejoice to have beheld ; the late solar eclipse in Europe, from a high Alpine eminence, as the 
sublime line of central darkness strode from peak to peak, blotting in succession the fair fields of 
Northern Italy; and the huge variegated punch-bowl, two hundred miles in diameter, which the 
concave earth presented to a western aeronaut, as he ascended higher and higher, and the horizon, 
always level with his car, widened as he rose. Such is the sublimity of a glhnpse only of one of 
the Almighty’s worlds! • • • The 4 Orphic’style of advertising would seem to be gaining ground 
in the Transcendental Emporium. We have already presented our readers with one specimen, and 
an obliging Boston friend has transmitted us a second similar circular. The advertiser is au oracle; 
and the odd pauses created by the 4 punctifying ’ are intended we may suppose to indicate the pro¬ 
gress of the Idea through the mind of its promulgator. Listen : 


! PROFILES. 

Most exact Likenesses; and side view, of the human Face. 

They are created, and formed in Flesh j by infinite Wisdom: superlative to all 
other Animals. 

Front View is Indefinite. Side View is truly Perspective, and accurate. 

The Form, and Shape, in Side View, is of greater Importance. 

The Chin, Lips, Nose, Brow, and Form of the Head; are the most important 
parts, of the Body. 

Dressing, is not needful. 

Serious countenance, is needful, and most natural. 

The Front Face, in the Looking Glass; is not accurately perceivable. 

But side view: Friends can admire them. And each, behold, what they never in 
the Looking Glass beheld. 

N. B. A Foreigner in Boston, who has just begun there ; has charged roe for a 
profile, sixty-two and a half Cents. For which, I only charge twelve and a half 
Cents. 

FatviB, I have; can put them In ; they are Separate Prices. w Bxnton 

_ _ . ._1_*_ j 


The retrospective critique on 1 Madame de GrafignyJ if we may judge from internal evidence, is not 
from the pen of one who either speaks or writes the English language habitually. The ms. is so 
fine, and written moreover on both sides of the sheet, that emendations of idiom are out of the 
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question. Aside from this; is not the writer extravagant in his fervent admiration of the ‘ Lettra 
Peruviennes ? ’ To our mind, the epistles of Goldsmith’s ‘Citizen of the World,’ the ‘ Heloise’ of 
Rousseau, and the ‘ Lettres Persannes ’ of Montesquieu, are superior in ease, grace and tone, to 
those of Madame de Grafigny. Nevertheless, ‘ Chagun dson go&t. 1 • • • We spake in our last 
number of the character of Bryant’s poetry, and illustrated our remarks by a brief quotation. A 
recent poem from the ( Christian Examiner,’ entitled 1 A Hymn of the Sea ,’ affords another example 
of the forceful and harmonious style of this great writer. Observe the simile and natural limning 
contained in the opening and closing lines of the annexed passage : 

-* I look forth 

Over the boundless blue, where Joyously 
The bright crests of innumerable waves 
Glance to the sun nl once, at when the hands 
Of a great multitude are upioard Jlung, 

In acclamation. 1 behold the ship 
Gliding Iroirt cape to cape, from isle to isle, 

Or stemming toward far lands, or hastening home 
From the old world. It is thy friendly breeze 
That bears them, with the riches ol the land, 

And treasure or dear liv<-s, till, in the poit, 

The shouting teaman climbs and furls the tail.* 


What a wide reach is embraced in the conception we italicise below! It is almost equal to that 
sublime annihilation of time accomplished in two lines of ‘ The Antiquity of Freedom: ’ 

' Thou with him didst draw 
The earliest furrotet on the mountain eide. 

Soft with the Deluge I ' 

We must ask the reader to note too, in the opening line, the use of another of the felicitous ver¬ 
nacular words to which we have heretofore alluded: 

' These restless surges eat away the shores 
Of earth’s old continents : the fertile plain 
"Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 

And the tide drifts the sea-sand in the streets 
Ol the drowned city. Thou meanwhile, alar, 

In the green chambers ol the middle sea. 

Where broadest spread the waters, and tire line 
Sinks deepest, while no eye beholds thy work, 

Creator ! thou dost teach the coral worm 
To lay his mighty reels. From nge to age. 

He builds beneath the waters, till, at last, 

His bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 
The long icace rolling from the Southern pole 
To break ujmn Japan. Thou bidd’st the fires, 

That smoulder unde- ocean, heave on high 
The new-made mountains, and uplilttheir peaks, 

A place of refuge for th«- storm-driven bird. 

The birds ami waiting billows plant the rifts 

With herb and tree ; swe^t fountains gush ; sweet airs 

Ripple the living lakes, that, fringed with flowers, 

Are gathering in the hollows.' 

By the way, we are duly obliged to the correspondent (‘ P. F.’) who has forwarded to us his dis¬ 
sent from our opinion, touching the. superiority and comparative rank of Bryant among the living 
poets of the age. But his ‘ criticism ’ upon passages in some of our favorite bard’s most admirable 
effusions are really unworthy of comment. ‘ P. F.’ is just as capable of appreciating Bryant, and 
the high order of poetry of which he is a master, ‘ as a goose is the beauty of the proportions, the 
magnificence, and the height of the triumphal arch through which it waddles.’ • • • It is Dr. John¬ 
son, we believe, who says that little vexations are more trying to the temper, and harder to be 
borne, than greater troubles. We heard the other evening a querulous-looking little manufacturer 
illustrate the truth of the remark, by a ludicrous narrative of small annoyances, that made an aggre¬ 
gate of large misery. * I went,’ said he, * into mv barber’s this morning, with my temper soured by 
letters from the attorneys of five bankrupt creditors at the South-west; postage unpaid of course — oh! 
yes; bankrupts do n't pay postage to their dupes — oh no! I was vexed too at a painter, who had 
received half-pay in advance to paint me anew sign; but he must go a-sailingon the bay a-Sunday, 
and get dro wned—just as like as not on my money: any how, he ‘ died, and made no sign. 1 I was 
in a dreadful hurry, for l had to raise money to take up a note, and was short full one half. There was 
a young sprig in the barber’s chair, who passed me and got in the shop about a yard before me, by 
acting os if he wanted to speak to a man who was ahead of me — a contemptible trick! Well, Sir, 
there he sat, feeling of his chin after every round of the razor, and ‘ asking for more ’ till his beard 
was ‘ close’-rcaped into the middle of next week; reading the whole time the only paper that I ever 
do read, which he continued to do all the while the man was curling his hair and whiskers, evi¬ 
dently just to spite me. It was an hour before I got away from the barber’s ; and then the friend 
•who would have loaned me fifty dollars, in my strait, had taken the morning cars for Newark. 
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After attending to some necessary business at the store, I sallied out for a ‘ shin’-dy in Wall-street. 
Every body was ‘ short,’ though each one ‘could have done it yesterday which struck me as rather 
curious. It was not far from three, and the day was of the nastiest August kind; hot as melted 
lead, muggy, and sticky. I had on a pair of new boots, which my shoe-maker, for the first time I 
really believe in twenty years, had made too small. Heavens! how they bit at the heels, blistered 
as they were from slipping up and down in them! My stock was continually twisting round, hind- 
side-afore. My shirt, too, seemed possessed. I couldn’t keep it down behind. It kept crawling 
up, and finally rolled into an inaccessible lump, saturate with perspiration, and rested in the small 
of my back. This annoyed me almost as much as a flea, the first I had felt this summer, that was 
nipping me at his leisure, in a secure position which he had taken up between my shoulders. At 
this interesting juncture, I was seized by the button by perhaps the most perfect specimen of a bore 
that can be found in New-York; not one of your big pod-auger sort, but a fellow that twists a gim¬ 
let into you with his right hand, while he detains you by the button with his left, taking it out now 
and then, when he thinks it is going rather hard, to blow off the chips, and forthwith inserting it in 
another place. He was telling me, in a loud voice, of a shabby trick that had lately been served 
him by a man who had just passed us, and what he had that morning said to him: ‘ Said I, ‘ Sir, you 
are a d — d liar and scoundrel! ’ ’ etc.; and I could see, as passers-by turned round to look at us, 
that they thought he was addressing this complimentary remark to me. I did n’t wonder, either, that 
they should think so, for my face must have been a good deal inflamed with impatient endurance. 
Well, when I could stand it no longer, I broke away, to drop in upon the only friend whom I thought 
would help me out; and what do you think ? He had ‘ just lent every dollar he had ’ to the man 
whom my button-holder had been serving up to me in parcels — his ‘ particular friend !’ As I 
came out of his office, the clock struck three. I went home more annoyed, more grieved, than I 
remember ever to have been before in my life. I was now wrought up to the highest pitch. I went 
straight to my bed-room, and after a long search, I found the little black rascal that had covered my 
back and shoulders thick with oblong welts of blotches ; and was glancing at the demoniacal 
revenge depicted in my countenance as I passed by the looking-glass, rolling my prisoner ‘ as a 
sweet morsel ’ under my thumb and finger, when the door-bell rang, and the girl came to say 
that ‘ a gentleman wanted to see me.’ I stepped below, with something of exultation in my man¬ 
ner, and in the hall found the notary. He handed me a protest, and walked out; and when he had 
gone , I said to him: ‘ You and your bank may go to the d — l! I’d rather have the pleasure of 
torturing this little torment to death, than to have the stamped note in my pocket! ’ After manipula¬ 
ting my victim with due economy of enjoyment, I thought I’d see how he bore it. Now would you 
b’lieve it? — it teas n’t the flea, d — n him! after all! It was only a little bit of black lint that had 
worn off from the lower side of my stock. This was the bitterest disappointment of that unlucky 
day! ’ • • • We are obliged to 1 S.*, (‘ a subscriber since 1834,’) for the kindly spirit which he 
manifests in his comments upon the wholesale ‘ critique’ of the Knickerbocker, from a distant 
source, to which we adverted in our last issue; but our friend’s animadversions are quite unneces¬ 
sary. If the wielder of a weapon be so unskilful a sportsman us to overcharge his piece, it is 
natural that it should explode, and wound nobody but himself. Such accidents sometimes occur 
nearer home. But it is not for us to complain. We look upon the occasional ‘ manifestations * 
of the querulous hypercritic or the successless ci-devant magazinist, of pinchbeck reputation in a 
narrow circle of kindred intellect, with what Cxrlyle calls ‘a still smile.’ Indeed, there is 
a sort of small triumph, in seeing what a sour and envious Uit6rateur of this class would do, if he 
had the power which lies so wholly beyond his reach. This Magazine is known; and so univer¬ 
sally, we may add, in the United States, that wherever rare misrepresentation can find its way, there 
in the midst will be the Old KNicK.,or his stanch and old-time friends, to confront and subdue 
it. • • • We feel the force of the complaint of ‘ T.,’ whose article on Dreams' has been so long 
in our drawer. But in truth, we were afraid to publish it. True, it made us meditate deeply ; 
many of its thoughts are very beautiful; but its reasonings tend to materialize the divine essence of 
the mysterious soul. We tremble at the idea which the writer presents us, ‘ from an acute and phi¬ 
losophical mind: ’ ‘ Why should a long be less pleasant than a short sleep ? Post-natal cannot differ 
from ante-natal unconsciousness. We were dead before we lived ; ceasing to exist is only return¬ 
ing to our former state.’ Ah ! this tempting of doubt is not well! Let us not vaguely enlarge the 
‘ eternal questionings’ of the human mind. ‘ Who am I ? — what is this Me ? I am, and lately was 
not; but whence? how? whereto?’ To all these, the answer lies around; { written in all colors 
and motions, uttered in all tones of jubilee and wail; in thousand-figured, thousand-voiced, harmo¬ 
nious Nature; but where is the cunning eye and ear to whom that GoD-written apocalypse will 
VOL. XX. 50 
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yield articulate meaning? Creation lies before us like a glorious rain-bow, but the Sun that made 
it lies behind us, hidden from us ! ’ A new correspondent, whom we make welcome to Maga, has 
touched this matter to a fine issue : 

HIDDEN THINGS. 


hi a. o. roaTiR. 


Hiddkv gems are in the sea, 

Ami hidden music in Hie air; 

Beauty which we mortals see not, 

Thrills aruuud us ever y where. 

it. 

Bidden thoughts, how bright, how man/ 1 
Break like hubbies in the sun, 

Where the stream, unseen ol any, 
Underneath wild flowers doth run. 


ill. 

Hidden loves and hidden dreamingi, 
Treasures never brought to light. 
Live ami vanish, like the gleaming* 
Of bright meteors in the night. 


XV. 

Balden faith and hidden worship, 

Oh ! how strong, how pure, how deep I 
Swell and flow, like secret louuUin* 
Wheic the wild birds dream and sleep. 


Why are these, if not to tell ua 
That these broken links unite 
In a chain Ibrever sparkling 
In Lteruity’s broad light r 


VII. 

Oh 1 how desolate and dreary 
Would this world of sorrow be, 

Goo ! if Thou had'st never whispered 
That it is the path to lutt' 


* Nothing in the Box , after all! ’ This exclamation lately echoed through Sweden, in consequence 
of the opening, with great ceremony, of a box which had been bequeathed by Gustavus III. to the 
State, to be opened fifty years after his death. The contents were sundry letters, written to the 
king by three or four clever French countesses, a private memoir or two, and other trifles. The 
orthography of the king’s documents showed that His Majesty enjoyed the reputation of a great 
author, without knowing how to spell! What a sensation did he not anticipate would be produced, 
when the contents of that box should be bared to the day ! But he is dust and ashes ; ‘ times an*t 
as they used to was ’ in Sweden : and now, there ! s ‘ nothing in the box, after all!’ ‘ Comment is 

unnecessary.’ By the by, speaking of bad spelling; it was a young French prince, (was it not, 
and not our box-monarch ?) of whom it is related, that being too indolent or too stupid to acquire 
his alphabet by the ordinary process, twenty-four servants were placed in attendance upon him, 
each with a huge letter puiuted upon his stomach: as he knew not their names, he was obliged to 
call them by their letter, when he wanted their services, which in due time gave him the requisite 
degree of literature for the exercise of the royal functions. • ■ • That the ‘ Mignolia ’ Magazine 
should find the Knickerbocker to ‘ abound in variety,’ and its ‘ editorial department lively and 
spirited,’ we will ‘suppose to be involuntary',’ yet receive the acknowledgment with all due grati¬ 
tude. That the Editor should mistake an expression of sympathy with him in his bereavement for 
an apology for something which he says he ‘ can forgive,’ we will suppose to l>e necessary'. We 
have remarked without surprise a gradual subsidence of 1 the ’Ercles vein.’ This is judicious, and 
was doubtless well considered. It will go far toward insuring the fulfilment of a promise, already 
thrice repeated, to ‘ avoid all bickering with contemporaries.’ In this regard we shall aim, as our 
readers can bear witness we always have aimed, to present a proper example to our fellow-jour¬ 
nalists. • • • Comparisons, let us inform ‘ C.,’ who ‘ awaits our decision ’ upon his much too long 
poem, require something of similitude , to be acceptable to readers of taste. Some of his own (the 
two in the first stanza of ‘ Part III.,’ for instance) are forcible examples of catarJafsis ; almost as 
ludicrous, indeed, as the specimens afforded by’ a borough-member of the English parliament: 
* There,’ said he, ‘ stands the honorable gentleman, hesitating between two bundles of opinions ; 
afraid to strip off the mask and show the cloven fool, and yet loudly called upon by his constituents 
to give the hydra-headed monster Faction a rap over the knuckles! ’ Is n’t this latter illustration of 
almost precisely the same class as that contained in ; Ilia’s ’ response to ‘ Bereton’s confession of 
doubt? ’ • • • ‘ Will you,’ writes the author of the following lines, ‘ permit me to express, in the 
accompanying stanzas, the deep admiration I cherish for your departed brother? It was never my 
happiness personally to know him ; but when I heard of his decease, I felt that I had lost a friend. 
Many months after, whenever I heard the autumn wind moaning in the night season, my mind 
instantly reverted to him, and the plaintive lyre he touched so deftly. To use his own language, I 
could almost hear 

— * ihf wait 

Of the cold wind upon iu *txing» ol Are.’ 
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But with him, ‘ life's lingering languor ’ is o’er, and he sleeps well; awaiting, I doubt not, a glo¬ 
rious resurrection,’ and a home in that ‘ better-land ’ where sorrow is never known aud friends are 
never parted.’ 


MIDNIGHT MASS 


AT TUB TOMB OF TUB LAMBNTBD WILLIS OATLORD CLARK. 


'0,111m Dk us amat morilur adolescent.’ 


Gloomily moans the midnight wind, 

And the clouds are black with rain : 

For the summer light is far away. 

Beyond the tossing main. 

ir. 

And the church yard trees are rustling 
In the rising autumn crale. 

Which h-vipeth o'er the new-made graves 
The leaves so sere and pale. 


nr. 

Doth the wind tossed forest creak 
As the solemn ni :ht m ikes moan? 

Oh ! a softer voice it is that subs 
Around the church-yard stone ! 

IV. 

'Alas ’ * so saith that ventle voice, 

‘The rustling autumn gold 
He heeds no more, whose hands are clasped 
Amid the church-yard mould. 


' Passed like the sweet bricht day 

That went without a stain. 

Oh ! when shall they who mourn for him 
Look on his like again! * 

Utica, (N. Y.) 


vr. 

So saith that gentle voice. 

While the gloomy forests moan. 

Low, low like one that singeth 
Of a spirit heaven-ward down! 

VII. 

Oh* Daughter of the South* 

In the mournful autumn-gale. 

When the shrill wind on thy stringi of fir* 
Kings like a spirit s wail; 


vm. 

Mid the wild midnight darkness. 

In the wildernesses hoar. 

When the crimson leaves are falling. 
Thou shalt tune his harp no more ! 


IX. 

Moan, moan thou wind that rockest 
The cedar branches grim. 

For a bard his rest hath taken. 

And his country weeps for him. 


Weeps, that the bright hath vanished. 

That the good-man s race is o'er; 

That a star hath left its diadem, 

W hich shall return no more ! 

H. W. Rocxwbll. 


4 To me,’ says a western writer, 4 departed friends do not smile from the shadowy cloud, the sil¬ 
very moon, or the glowing stars. I hear not their voices in the breeze. No ! They are gone, and 
out of sight. Their smiles are as a light that has been quenched, and their voices as music that has 
died away.’ We cannot share this feeling, as we gaze upon the fading woods, and the clouds of 
purple and gold piled against the glowing west, as the autumn-day declines toward its solemn twi¬ 
light, amid the sighing of the freshening evening wind. There are voices and smiles of the Departed 
amid scenes like these. He who has gone, loved them 4 with a pure passion; ’ and in them shall 
Memory behold him, till we ourselves decline into dust and darkness, and Life, with all its sick 
toilings, and joyful and mournful sights and sounds, shall sink into the still eternity! Then shall 
we ‘ behold him as he is ! ’ • • • 1 A Voice from Boredom ,’ by an 4 Ex-editob,’ shall appear. We 
enjoyed the article with great gotot, for we have had our own experiences in this kind. The ‘ob¬ 
lique hint ’ which removed one of our correspondent’s troublesome visiters, reminds us of the course 
adopted by an English nobleman tow T ard a Jkremy-Diedler sort of person who came down to 
his seat in the country, on the strength of a general invitation, but who soon found by a gentle hint 
that he would have done better to wait for a special one. 4 1 saw some beautiful scenery,’ was the 
visiter’s first ice-breaking remark, at table, 4 as I came down to-day by the upper-road.’ 4 You will 
see some still finer,’ was the reply, 4 as you go back , to-morrow, by the lower one ! ’ Here was an 
end to the anticipated four weeks’visit. • • • We ventured in our last number to state, that no let¬ 
ter concerning America, save a brief 4 circular ’ in relation to the international copy-right question, 
had been written and published by Mr. Dickens since his return home. We are now enabled to 
reassert, on the best authority , that the passages purporting to come from his pen, which have recently 
been circulated in many of the American journals, are base forgeries. In reference to the Knick¬ 
erbocker, our friend writes: 4 1 have not forgotten my promise nor your patience. I t trill not 
forget either.’ • • • We are struck with the annexed passage in an old number of the 4 Edinburgh 
Review.’ It confirms the correctness of the remarks which we ventured recently to make in 
this department, concerning the spurious sympathy by which some of our novel-writers seek to 
enlist our feelings in the cause of the basest malefactors : 4 To make criminals the object of a sen¬ 
timental admiration, and of a sort of familiar attachment; to hold up as a hero the treacherous 
murderer, merely because at his death he displays a firmness which scarce ever deserts the vilest. 
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is a task as unworthy of literary talent as it is unfit for cultivated and liberal minds.’ • • • That 
pleasant and popular journal, the New-Orleans ‘Picayune,' has our cordial thanks, not less for 
the honorable mention which it is kind enough to make of ‘ this high-toned and elegant periodical ’ 
than for the felicitous answer which it furnishes to the simple little 4 Charade ’ of our correspondent 
4 J. R. P.,’ in the Knickerbocker for July: 


CHARADE. 

My first with Joy young soldiers hail, 
Though peaceful cits helore it quail, 

By whom a curse 't is reckoned ; 

And patriots who their wind-pipes strain 
To advocate my first, ure fain 
To do it by my second. 

My whole with Udi:!s is in vogue, 

When they would apprehend a rogue. 
Or loose a criminal, ‘ per se ’ 

At cost oi the community. 


ANSWER. 

Yottno soldiers mny, like mighty Dork, 
Seek lor and run away liom war, 
Finding il not as reckoned; 

And patriots who do not want 
To fight, may wise and bravely rant; 

So there’s the first and second. 

Then, sheriffs taking one who stole, 

Or is in debt abhorrent, 

Must legally present my whole , 

W hich simply is — a warrant. 


Touching 4 that picture : ’ there was one merit in it which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
editors of the 4 Picayune.’ It was certainly not disfigured by any thing that one could call expres¬ 
sion. In this regard, it fell little short of some of Signor Go ward’s pen-and-ink portraits. It strikes 
us, therefore, as ‘ standing in some rank of praise.’ We may be unduly biassed in its favor, how¬ 
ever. • • • Who that has enjoyed the society of a refined and hospitable elderly gentleman, of pure 
taste and large experience in the great world, including llie world of literature and art, but must 
yield cordial assent to the annexed remarks of a popular modem author ? ‘ It appears to me that 
conversational talent, like wine, requires age to make it mellow. The racy flavor, that smacks of 
long knowledge of life; the reflective tone, that deepens without darkening the picture; the free¬ 
dom from exaggeration, either in praise or censure, are not the gifts of young men, usually; and 
certainly they do season the intercourse of older ones, greatly to its advantage. There is exquisite 
pleasure in listening to the narratives of those who were mixing with the busy world; its intrigues, 
its battles, and its by-play ; while we were but boys. How we like to hear of the social every-day 
life of the great masters in literature and in art, whose names have already become historical! 
What a charm it lends to reminiscence ! ’ Contrast such a delightful character as this, with your 
4 conversationist,’ who plumes himself upon being one of those ‘ great talkers,’ of whom it has been 
well said, that 4 not only do \hey do the least, but generally say the least, if their words are weighed 
instead of reckoned.’ We have heard persons of this sort prate with a fatuous flippancy to their 
entertaining elders, of matters which they saw, while yet the ambitious 4 conversationist ’ was ‘ a 
watery, pulpy, slobbery freshman, and new-comer in this planet, and sat muling and puking in his 
nurse's arms.’ Men of the largest minds, it is not always remembered, have the smallest opinion 
of themselves; for their knowledge impresses them with humility, by showing them the extent of 
their ignorance; and the discovery makes them taciturn. • • • ‘ The Married Woman's Tongue ,’ 
written in reply to 4 The Married Man's Eye,' follows the latter too closely to be understood, without 
recurring back to the Knickerbocker for December, 1839, which many of our readers would not 
be able to do. The article is not ill-written, but it doesn't proceed from a ‘ Patient Husband,’ 
whereas the other was from an exemplary wife. We would wager a guinea that it is the handy- 
work of some rusty, crusty, fusty old bachelor. An old work which we remember to have read 
many years ago, divided the action of the tongue into lying, flattery, oratory, grammar, and scold¬ 
ing. Lying was described as 4 a very ancient science,’ and oratory was divided into three parts: 

4 that of the bar, the pulpit, and the gallows! ’ We fear our correspondent would be held to rank 
in ihejirst category of action. • • • Perhaps we were ‘rather too hot ’ in our comments upon 
* The Summer Solstice ,’ as charged by our correspondent ‘ L.,’ who has taken our words aupied de 
la lettre. At any rate, we were ‘ quite so ’ two days after they were penned ; for surely such melt¬ 
ing, suffocating days never flamed — they did n’t dawn — upon the metropolis of this western world! 
We longed to realize the vision of the corpulent man who dreamed one sultry summer night that 
for the sake of cooling himself, he got out of his flesh and sat in his skeleton, to permit the air to blow 
through his ribs. • • • The paper upon 4 The Pilgrim's Progress' contains nothing which does not 
meet our own views of that time-honored work; but the writer has borrowed too largely from 
Southey, without due acknowledgment, and his paper is too long. It would make nearer twenty 
than 4 ten Knickerbocker pages.’ What does our correspondent think of the following remarks 
upon the character of Bunyan’s hero, from the 4 History of Fiction ? ’ 4 The hero of this popular 
and pious allegory is a mere negative character, without one good quality to recommend him. 
There is little or no display of charity, beneficence, or even benevolence, during the whole course 
of his pilgrimage. The sentiments of Christian are narrow and illiberal, and his struggles and 
exertions wholly selfish. In proof of the latter part of this imputation, mark with what a heartless 
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indifference to every tiling but himself, he abandons his wife and family: ‘Now he had not run far 
from his own home, when his wife and children, perceiving it, began to cry after him to return, but 
the man put his fingers into his ears, and ran on, crying ‘ Life ! Life! Eternal Life! ’ So he looked not 
behind him, but fled toward the middle of the plain.’ We should like to have heard Bunyan cross- 
examine this critic. • • • An incognito correspondent, who sends us a short poetical communica¬ 
tion for our Magazine, and a long prose one to read, that is destined for another, remind us of Wal¬ 
pole’s reply to a Catholic, who was defending the large faith and frequent fasts inculcated by his 
sect: ‘You give us too little to ear and too much to swallow! ’ • • • We agree entirely with the 
Editor of the ‘ Magnolia ’ Magazine, that one who can throw ofT lines so admirable as the following, 
from the Southern ‘ Companion ,’ deserves to be known and cherished os a true poet: 

MY FATHER. 


BY B. R. JACKSON, B8Q., OF OXOBOIA. 


‘ As die the embers on the hearth, 

And o’er the floor the shadows fall, 

And creep* the chirping cricket forth, 

And ticks the death-watch in the wall; 

I see a form in yonder chair, 

That prows beneath the waning 1 light; 
There are the wan, sad features— there 
The pullid brow and locks of white I 

* My Father ! when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast. 
And led thee sleeping all ulone 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, 

I know not why, I could not weep — 

The soothing drops refused to roll; 

And oh ! that grief is wild and deep, 
Which setties tearless on the soul I 


1 But when I saw thy vacant chair, 

Thine idle hat upon the wall, 

Thy book — the pencilled passage where 
Thine eye had rested last of ail; 


The tree, beneath whose friendly shnde * 
Thy trembling feet had wandered forth — 
The very prims those feet had made 
Wbeu last they feebly trod the earth; 

‘ And thought, white countless ages fled. 
Thy vacant seal would vacant stand — 
Unworn thy luit, thy hook unread, 

Effaced thy fnotswp* from the sand; 

And widowed in this cheerless world, 

The heart that gave ils love to thee ; 
Torn, like a vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the foiling true i 

1 Oh, Father I then for her and thee 

Gushed madly forth the scorching tears, 
Anti oft, anil long, and bitterly 
Those tears h ive gushed in Inter Tears | 
For ns the world grows cold around, 

And things take on their real hue, 

’T is sad to learn that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you ! ’ 


One of out correspondents once asked : ‘ Who was that singular ‘ Dick ’ who wore the ‘ odd ’ hat¬ 
band ; and why are ‘ P.’s and Q.’s required to be minded any more than any other two letters of the 
alphabet?’ This latter term we have lately learned was originally addressed to persons who were 
in the habit of running up scores of ale at London taverns, which were kept in columns of chalk- 
figures on the walls, with the initial ‘ P.’ or * Q.’ over each, indicating pint or quart. 4 Mind your 
P.’s and Q.’s ’ therefore probably originated with some ancient teetotaler, in giving advice to an 
extensive tippler ‘on tick.’ • • • As an act of sheer justice to Mr. Dickinson, the printer of this 
Magazine, whose watchful care and skill are so conspicuous in the aspect of its pages, we cannot 
forbear to say, that throughout the Union its execution is declared by the public journals to be 
wholly unsurpassed. ‘ The Knickerbocker,’ says the New-York Daily Tribune , ‘ is more beauti¬ 
fully printed than any Magazine in the known world; ’ and the Southern ‘Orion,’ itself a model of 
typographical neatness and taste, in noticing our issue for July, observes: ‘ This is the first number 
of a new volume; and we find the wisdom of a remark in our first number, that 4 we dared not 
say the execution of the Knickerbocker was unsurpassable,’ for it is even now surpassed. The 
present issue appears in the most beautiful typographical garb that ever graced a periodical. It is 
printed throughout from new type of exquisite mould, from the new and extensive foundry of 
Mr. Dickinson, its printer; and out of the English annuals we have never seen a more 
ttcAereW-Iooking page.* • • « We can very well afford not to be offended at the comments con¬ 
tained in the curt letter of ‘ Junius ,’ of Baltimore, upon our notice of his communication, in our 
August issue. Let it all pass. We would only have him remember, that the deepest rivers have the 
plainest surface, and the purest waters are always clearest. Crystal is not the less solid for being 
transparent. The value of a style rises like the value of precious stones. If it be dark and cloudy, 
it is in vain to polish it; it bears its worth in its native looks; and the same art which enhances its 
price when it is clear, only debases it if it be dull. • • • If the correspondent who sends us, in 
response to our brief remarks upon 1 Imprisonment for Debt ’ in our last Gossip,’ ‘ A Tale of Truth ’ 
will furnish us with the names of the parties to the unmanly and base transaction he narrates, we 
will insert them in full in the text of the article. We know not which to choose ; the smooth¬ 
tongued, accomplished persecutor, or the ‘ heard-hearted, monkey-faced ignoramus.’ As ‘ sam¬ 
ples * of humanity, they forcibly illustrate Voltaire’s sententious description of mankind: * Moitii 
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singes et moitii tigris We did not allude to the style of ‘ N.’s ’ article in our private note to 

him. Our objection was to his ‘ views,' which might have been 4 acceptable to that class of persons ’ 
for whom he wrote; but that class is small, while our readers are many. Every monthly issue of 
the Knickerbocker goes before more than forty thousand persons. It is not perused and tom up, 
like a newspaper, but it is kept, read from week to week, and then bound up for fvtttre perusal. It 
is our aim to treat all sects, political or religious, as nearly alike as possible. • • • The paper 
entitled ‘ Straw-Bail ’ is more suited for the pages of the ‘ Law Reporter 5 than for the Knicker¬ 
bocker. As it is ‘ left to our discretion 5 however, the writer must pardon us for extracting 4 a 
plum: 5 * Are you worth eighteen hundred pounds, after all your debts are paid ? 5 said a London 
magistrate to a Jew, who had been placed before him by an attorney, to justify in bail for one of his 
roguish clients. * Eighteen hunder’ pounds,’ replied the Jew, ‘ is a great deal o’ monish; I haven’t 
got half so much; but as the attorney has given me a twenty-pun’ note, what am I to do with it ? ’ 

4 Putit in your pocket,’ said the Judge. The old man folded up the bank note deliberately, placed it in. 
his pocket-book, and retired.’ • • • Although out of the great political current, ive too would fain 
rejoice at the reign of peace, brought about through the late Ashburton treaty. War is decidedly 
unpopular. The time has gone by when a Wellington would be upheld in his desire for ‘ no better 
sport ’ than to meet a colonnt serree within his murderous lines. Records of such ‘ sport ’ would not 
read well in any despatches of this era. • • • ‘ Despondency ! 5 Oh, psha! Excuse us, friend 
4 P. S.\ but we do not desire to help any similarly-constituted mind to 4 ruminating food ’ such as 
yours. You are only the temporary victim of ennui , 4 a malady which generally arises from the 
want of a want,' and which constitutes the complaint of those who have nothing to complain of. 

4 Time drags wearily,’ you say, yet 4 neither fortune nor friends you lack.’ Very well; 4 live on a 
shilling a day, and earn it.’ See if that won’t help your case. • • • We have seen since our last an 
account in detail of the proceedings at the Literary Fund Dinner in London, at which Mr. Wash¬ 
ington Irving was present, and to which we have heretofore briefly alluded. Prince Albert 
presided, and introduced the toast of the evening, 4 Prosperity to the Literary' Fund,’ with a brief 
speech, which was delivered in a voice clear and harmonious, and a manner calm and subdued. 
After Prince Albert, Campbell followed with a toast to Hallam the historian, who replied in a 
liberal, manly, and inaudible little speech, and was succeeded by Moore, 4 with a bald, shining 
head, sparkling features; an exceedingly little man, gray-haired, but fresh-colored and lively, 
enjoying apparently like Falstaff a latter spring.’ He was followed by Talfourd and the 
Marquis of Lansdowne. 4 The only other person, 5 we are told, 4 to whom the anxiety of the meet¬ 
ing was much turned, was Washington Irving. So popular are the writings of this gentleman, 
and so admirably has he drawn the traits of old English character and feelings in his Sketch-Book, 
that he is regarded by most readers with a sort of affectionate attachment, as if he were personally 
identified with all thut is amiable, interesting, and venerable in our national character and rural 
tastes. He revived the style of Addison ; its higher graces, sportive gayety, and tenderness; but 
added a dash of romantic feeling, derived from sympathy with the rude but eloquent tribes of 
Indians, the huge primeval forests, and wild traditions of his native country. When Mr. Irving 
rose, there was an immense clapping of hands and waving of handkerchiefs. He simply, in a few 
words, returned thanks. The accomplished American is an unaffected-looking man, being not 
unlike a respectable farmer, or a plain 4 stout gentleman,’ averse to all parade and display.’ Our 
readers will be glad to learn that Mr. Irving is once more at anchor in Spain, which has always 
been to him a fairy land, and is in the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits. It must have been 
gratifying to Geoffrey Crayon to receive the royal compliment to himself with which the Regent 
closed his reply to the Minister’s modest and brief address on presenting his credentials: 4 1 am 
delighted, Sir, that you should have been chosen to convey to me the wishes of the American gov¬ 
ernment.’ The King had n’t beard, we may suppose, that the author whom he thus welcomed and 
honored had stolen his laurels from the brow of a Spanish liistorian! • • • A friend in Washington 
has sent us a humorous account of a house that is haunted by the shadow of a ghost! It is addicted 
to great precision in its hours ; being in this respect quite equal to Hood’s ghost, that came ‘ reg'lar 
at twelve o’clock every night, took a drink at the pump, and after having squenched hisself, wan- 
ished into wapor! ’ Ghosts are things a good deal talked of but seldom seen. • • • We alluded in 
our 4 Gossip ’ for July to an article which we had received from an esteemed correspondent upon 
4 Domestic Architecture; ’ a subject that is just now exciting a good degree of interest among our 
citizens. Being written in some haste, the writer has withdrawn it, for the purpose of substituting 
hereafter a paper which shall do more elaborate justice to the subject. We hail with pleasure the 
increasing taste among us for a higher order of domestic arcliitecture; and we shall take good care 
to keep our readers advised of its progress. We hope, in extenial architecture, hereafter to see 
more of the Gothic, and less of what a friend of ours terms the 4 Ironic style.’ The Grecian ha® 
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become amazingly common. Grecian temples form everywhere our principal country-houses, and 
almost all their out-appendages. When Trinity-Church, that noble conception of its architect, 
Mr. Upjohx, shall have been completed, it will afford to unlravelled Americans some idea of the 
poetry of Gothic architecture. Even now, before its graceful tower has begun to spring loftily into 
mid-air, and while yet nothing, as it were, is at all complete, the merely limned edifice has well 
nigh 4 become religion ’ in our eyes. • • • ‘ Public Charities ,’ we are sorry to say, (for we respect the 
writer’s head and honor his heart,) is inadmissible, and for one only reason; it is so closely and 
badly written, upon both sides of spongy paper, that it is in some places wholly illegible. The 
motto is admirable : 1 To the word alms there is no singular, in order to teach us that a solitary act 
of charity scarcely deserves the name.’ • • • When will ‘ AT.’ resume those admirable sketches of 
his, which were wont to set the town on a roar? His repeated promise is cherished still, malgr6 
our long, patient and fruitless waiting. The enterprise of an old English writer 4 defines our posi¬ 
tion ’ exactly: 4 I am studying the art of patience ; to drive a snail before me from this town to Mos¬ 
cow ; neither use goad nor whip to him, but let him take his own time ! ’ • • • The attempted imi¬ 
tation, in the essay upon l The Book of Job,' is unsuccessful. The sublime majesty and royal 
magnificence of the Scripture poems are above the reach and beyond the powers of all mortal intel¬ 
lect. • • • We must see, before we can consent to publish, the 4 Expose of a clique of three or four 
small litterateurs among us.’ 4 Every now and then,’ says the writer, * one of these personages 
writes a little piece, and the rest praise that little piece, expecting to be lauded in turn for their own 
little pieces ! ’ • • ■ ‘ An Hour at a Lapidary's,' if its records are veritable, will make somebody's 
cheeks tingle, if it shall hereafter appear in ourpages. Is it indeed true, that some of our young bucks, 
whose ‘ blood ’ they decline to trace, are 4 served at a seal-engraver’s with just such crests as they 
may choose from the ‘Book of Heraldry ?’ Some kind person should furnish these parvenus with such 
flourishing trees of genealogy as Chatterton forged for the bourgeois of his native city. • • • 4 My 
First Dramatic Lesson ’ is a very good love-story, and only lacked one thing to have insured its pub¬ 
lication. It happens not to be original. If our correspondent will take the trouble to look over (but 
that he must have done) Mr. H T. Tuckerman’s pleasant volume of 4 Rambles and Reveries,’ he 
will find in the interesting story of ‘ The Thespian Syren ’ the entire materiel of his own ‘ carefully- 
written’tale. • • • Would that you could have ‘ forgathered ’ with us the other evening in our 
beloved sanctum, reader, and perused with us original and unpublished letters from Antoine 
Canova, Charles Lamb, Baron Steuben, and kindred 4 men of mark,’ artistical, literary, mili¬ 
tary, and civil; including an interesting document under Washington’s own hand. It shall go 
hard but our readers shall know more of these in a subsequent number. • • • We decline to enter 
the lists for or against Allopathy or Homaojialhy . The theme is neither literary, nor akiu to it. 
There is a species of sublimity in the practice of the former, which brings, like Napoleon, large 
masses to bear on a given point; yet the latter must be the more desirable method to the patient, to 
whom a little medicine will naturally be the most grateful. We desire to have nothing to do with 
either system. 4 A plague on both your houses ! ’ say we. • • • 4 An old lady combatted the idea of 
the moon being inhabited, with the emphatic argument that the thing was wholly impossible ; 4 for,’ 
Baid she, 4 what becomes of the people in the new moon, when there is nothing left of it but a little 
streak ? ’ ’ There have been various surmises on this subject; but it seems to us quite evident that 
if, as has often been asserted. 4 the moon is made of green cheese,' the very fact settles the question 
of its being inhabited; reasoning from analogy, and the best lights we have on hand. • • • We 
must inform our fair Boston correspondent, who favored us with the 4 Lines written after visiting 
Mount Auburn,’in our August issue, that she is in danger of losing her identity in these pages, 
under her present nom de plume. 4 Ione ’ is the signature of Mrs. M. E. Hewitt, for many years 
an occasional contributor to this Magazine ; and indeed it was from her pen, as we inferred, that the 
lines in question proceeded. • • • We welcome two rare contributors, in the gentlemen to whom 
we are indebted for 4 The Antiquarians ’ and the 4 Three Passages in the History of a Poet,' in 
preceding pages. The first is remarkable for its graphic and vivid descriptions, and the second lor 
the mingled vigor, beauty, and humor which pervade it. The sutire elicited from the scene in 
Westminster Abbey is not less just than felicitous. We remember a piece of verse, we think by 
Hood, describing a Sunday-visiter, a foreigner, listening in rapt devotion to the music of the organ, 
dying awnv amid the long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults of the Abbey. He was apostrophizing 
the spirit of the solemn and hallowed pile, when he was touched on the shoulder, and a grulT voice 
exclaimed: 

* S.irvic*- >• <Jon<* : it Hipprnee now 
Fur them u vauU to stop ! ' 

We have accidentally encountered the second number of 4 The Great Western,' Magazine, 
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* chiefly devoted to American Literature,’ and published in London under the supervision of 
Mr. Isaac C. Pray, who went out, as we learn, as an agent to secure the first copies of attractive 
publications in England for one of the mammoth newspapers in this country. We allude to it only 
to say, that as the editor has seen fit in the number before us to place in succession some forty or 
fifty pages of matter written for the Knickerbocker, he might at least have given us credit for the 
articles thus ‘ conveyed.’ We are informed that a like proportion of unacknowledged papers from 
this Magazine may be found in subsequent issues of ‘ The Great Western.’ The publishers how¬ 
ever, as we are informed, have given notice that with the fifth number the work expires — just as 

* Puffer Hopkins ’ was announced to appear in its pages ! It is an unlucky circumstance, that what 
was here left unfinished of this intense novel, for the lack of a few readers, should fail of being com¬ 
menced in London from the same cause. We thought it was to have been concluded in the ‘ Boston 
Miscellany,’ but it should seem not. It was given out too, after the death of ‘ Arcturus,' of which it 
was ‘ the attraction,’ that the conclusion was to be issued in an extra-sheet; yet the reading public, 
on aching tip-toes, slill await the denouement of this sadly-humorous and laughably-patheuc 
‘ work.’ • • • The ‘ Hits at Poetical Styles ,’ from which we quoted an amusing passage in the 
‘ Gossip ’ of our last number, did not originate, we are informed, in an English magazine, but 
were written by Park Benjamin, Esq., for the ‘ American Monthly.’ • • ■ Where is ; Fla¬ 
neur?' • • • We are more vexed than we care to express, that owing to an accident the con¬ 
clusion of the interesting story of ‘ The Hermit of Cetara’ is delayed until our next number. 
Among the articles on file, and under or awaiting consideration, are the following : ‘ The Cadi and 
the Robber,’ a Turkish tale, translated from the Turkish language, by the author of ‘ An Audience 
with Sultan Abdul Mejid ; ’ ‘The New-Year’s Night of an Unhappy Man;’ ‘The German 
Scholars of the Sixteenth Century;’ ‘An Evening Stroll;’ ‘Schiller;’ ‘ Rose-Hill Cemetery,’ 
Macon, Ga.; ‘Auction Sketches;’ ‘The Fine Arts;’ ‘Idleberg;’ ‘Bar-rooms and their Occu¬ 
pants;’ ‘B6rangcr:’ ‘The Poet;’ ‘The Fratricide's Death;’ ‘ Passages from Jean Paul;’ 

‘ Bxeter; ’ ‘ Luis de Camoens; ’ ‘ A Story of the Heart; ’ ‘ Reduplicate Forms in English ; ’ ‘ Bat¬ 
tle of Laupen ; ’ ‘ The Insensate ; ’ ‘ Oyster Biography; ’ ‘ Night,’ by ‘ H. H.,’ etc. Several of 
these we have as yet been unable to find leisure to read, while others have been heretofore pro¬ 
mised insertion. But our correspondents must pardon us. We do the best we can, all circum¬ 
stances considered, of which they must needs be ignorant. 


‘ Dymond’s Morality.’ — Mr. C. S. Francis has published, in a small and neat volume, a work 
greatly needed at this juncture, entitled, ‘ The Principles of Morality, and the Political Rights and 
Obligations of Mankind. By Jonathan Dymond. Abridged, and provided with Questions, for 
the use of schools and of young persons generally: by Mrs. Caroline M. Kirkland.* These 
abridged essays, Mrs. Kirkland tells us in her preface, have not unjustly been ranked among the 
wonderful productions of our day. The author was a young man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who, destitute alike of the gifts of fortune and the leisure of the scholar, pursued his 
researches after moral truth within the narrow precinls of a linen-draper's shop, from which he 
drew his subsistence. The energies of an acute and pious mind are here devoted to the prepara¬ 
tion of a system of morality which rejects every effort to accommodate the simple precepts of the 
Saviour to the corruptions or the weakness of men, and every device of short-sighted Expediency. 
‘ The style, though Doric in its simplicity, has yet a majesty which is the material result of the wri¬ 
ter’s profound conviction of the truths he is imparting. Firmness and modesty, energy and mildness, 
are the characteristics of the book, as they were those of its lamented author.’ 


Perkins’s Algebra. — The author of this work claims only to have judiciously combined and 
arranged principles already known; although in the methods of op nation he has presented much 
that strikes us as entirely original. The work contains, for example, and for the first time in this 
country, unless wc greatly mistake, a demonstration and application of Sturm’s theorem, by the 
aid of which the learner may at once determine the number of real roots of any algebraic equation, 
with an ease greatly enhanced. The method too of finding the numerical values of the roots of 
cubic and higher equations, will doubtless be new to many. It tnkes us back to academic years, 
these shadowy spectres of ‘ polynomial fractions,’ ‘ eliminations,’ ‘ binomial ’ and ‘ multinomial 
theorems,’ subtraction, multiplication, and addition of ‘surds,’ etc.; and we derive satisfaction 
from the thought that modern learners may avail themselves of the ‘ aids to knowledge ’ which were 
denied to less fortunate students, with only Bonnycastle to assist their exertions. 
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* EwBAKR’a Hydraulics and Mechanics.’ — It is necessary only that we should mention that 
the work whose title-page is quoted below proceeds from the house of the Messrs. Appleton, to 
aatisfy the public of the character of its externals. In regard to its internal merits, it should be 
stated that the programme of the author affords but a mere skeleton of the various cognate branches 
of his main themes, with which, with unusual appositeness, he enlivens and illustrates his scientific 
researches: 1 A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic and other Machines for Raising 
Water, ancient and modem ; with observations on various subjects connected with the Mechanic 
Arts; including the progressive developement of the Steam-Engine: descriptions of every variety 
of bellows, piston, and rotary pumps ; fire-engines, water-rams, pressure-engines, air machines, 
eolipiles, etc.; remarks on ancient wells, air-beds, cog-wheels, blow-pipes, bellows of various 
people ; magic goblets, steam-idols, and other machinery of ancient temples : to which are added, 
experiments on blowing and spouting tubes, and other original devices ; Nature’s modes and ma¬ 
chinery for raising water: historical notices respecting syphons,fountains, water-organs,clepsydrae, 
pipes, valves, cocks, etc. In five Books; illustrated by nearly three hundred engravings. By 
Thomas Ewbank.’ It is a cruel mortification, says Robkktson in his ‘ India,’ in searching for 
•what is instructive in the history of past times, to find the exploits of conquerors who have deso¬ 
lated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have rendered nations unhappy, recorded with 
minute and often disgusting accuracy, while the discovery of useful arts and the progress of the 
most beneficial branches of commerce are passed over in silence and suffered to sink into obli¬ 
vion. This work will go far toward reversing this order of things, by associating with practical 
science, of constant application, the scattered facts that bear upon the various branches of which it 
treats. 

Works on Chemistry. — We find on our table two important and valuable works on chemis¬ 
try; one from the press of the Brothers Harper, containing Kane’s ‘ Elements’ of the science, 
with additions and corrections, and arranged for the use of the universities, colleges, academies, 
and medical schools, of the United States, by John William Draper, M. D., Professor of Chem¬ 
istry in the New-York University. As a text-book, this work is pronounced the best extant in the 
English language. The details, of minor value, are interpolated in small type, so as to preserve 
the scientific text proper, for the ready acquisition of the student. The other volume is from the 
press of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, and contains Liebig's ‘ Animal Chemistry, in its application 
to Physiology’ and Pathology : 1 edited from the author's manuscript, by William Gregory, M. D., 
Ph. D., etc., of Scotland. An extensive series of phenomena are here treated in their chemical 
relations. The work is looked for with great interest; insomuch that two publishing houses, one 
in Boston and the other here, have issued editions of the work ; both protesting that each is the 
legitimate Liebig, and that the contrary’ assertion of each is a big lie. Both editions are good, how¬ 
ever, and so is the work itself. Each will find a ready and extensive sale. 

* TnE Future.’ — The poem thus entitled, and which'was delivered before the Association of the 
Alumni of Washington College, Hartford, (Conn.,) in August last by Rev. Joseph H. Nichols, 
lies before us, ■with external attractions in keeping with its character. It is altogether a neat produc¬ 
tion. Its slyle is simple, its diction chaste, and its rhythm musical and correct; while the imaginative 
and descriptive portions evince an agreeable fancy and a fine eye for nature. We have perused it 
with pleasure, because it is unambitious, and aims to please without desiring to startle. We had 
marked for insertion the touching tributes to the memory of the gifted HiLLnousE and the pious and 
lamented Hobart ; but our crowded space forbids. Messrs. Hitchcock and Stafford, New- 
Haven, are the publishers. 

Settlement of Knoxville, Tenn. — We have read, with a pleasure which we ahvays derive 
from a perusal of the records of the rise and progress of the different portions of our glorious country, 
and especially of the great West, ‘An Address delivered before the Citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on the semi-centennial anniversary of the settlement of the towna, by Thomas W. IIumes, Esq.’ 
As a mere literary’ performance, it might be objected to it that it is somewhat too florid in its style ; 
but truth to say, the theme of the speaker would excuse the fault of ultra fervor and elaborateness. 
There arc historical facts of more than poetic interest, though of that they largely partake, in this 
Address, to which we shall endeavor to refer hereafter. 
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1 Kabaosa.’ — We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of a handsome volume, illustrated by two 
or three clever engravings, entitled, ‘ Kabaosa, or the Warriors of the West: a Tale of the Last 
War. By Mrs. Anna L. Snelling.’ We find it to sustain the promise which we indicated in a 
notice of the earlier portions of the volume, which appeared in the serial form. The scenes are 
laid in the country bordering on Lakes Michigan, Erie, and Saint Clair; and the stirring occur¬ 
rences of an eventful era in our history; the contests with the aborigines in our borders; the con¬ 
quering of their renowned chiefs: the captivity of brave men and braver women, and the cowardice 
of one who vapored to no end but disgrace, shared unfortunately by his country; with a love-epi¬ 
sode running like an artery through the book ; the whole written out from authentic records kept by 
a near relative of the author, who narrates not only ‘ what she saw, but part of which she was; 1 
all these make ‘Kabaosa’ an entertaining production. A second edition confirms the prediction 
which we early ventured to make of its success. The writer, we understand, has another volume 
on the eve of publication, entitled * Stories of the Revolution.’ Her means of obtaining attractive 
original materiel are rare and abundant. 

Harpers’ ‘ Library of Select Novels.’ — The Brothers Harper have 1 hit the nail on the 
head,’ and they will ‘ drive it home.’ They have announced their intention to publish the novels of 
James, Bulwer, and other popular English writers, in an octavo form, upon good paper and a 
clear, legible type, for twenty-jive cents the novel! A new work by Bulwer, ‘ The Last of the 
Barons,’ will be issued as soon as the last pages of the manuscript shall have been received from 
the author. ‘ The works introduced in this edition,’ say the publishers, ‘ will be given complete, 
without omission or abridgment, and in the neatest and handsomest manner. The paper will be 
of excellent quality; the sheets will be dried and pressed, so that the volumes will be in order for 
binding; and as the price is lower than that of any edition or form in which such works have ever 
been published here or elsewhere, a liberal encouragement from the public is confidently antigi- , 
pated.’ And well it may be, gentlemen! ‘ Pelham,’ The Disowned,’ ‘ Devereux,’ ‘ Paul Clif¬ 
ford,’ etc., have already appeared. 

‘ The Hand-Book of Needlework.’ — In this very useful and elegant work, by Miss Lambert, 
the directions for plying the needle are plain and easy of comprehension, and the plates which 
accompany the letter-press and illustrate the designs, will be found of great assistance to the ready 
acquirement of the art and its numerous principles. It contains ample instructions for drawing pat¬ 
terns, purchasing implements, framing and properly finishing work, etc. The several chapters com¬ 
prise, stitches, embroidery, canvass-work, crotchet, knitting, netting, braiding, applique, and bead- 
work. There are some brief historical chapters that are curious: they give a cursory glance at the 
progress of needle-work from the time of Moses to the present day. The volume is a fitting 
ornament for the table of the drawing-room or boudoir. Messrs. Wiley and Putnam are the 
publishers. 

* The Book of the Navy.’ — This superb volume, from the press of Messrs. Appleton and 
Company, deserves a more elaborate notice than we have leisure to write or space to print, at the 
late hour at which we receive it. It ‘ comprises a general history of the American Marine, and 
particular accounts of all the most celebrated Naval Battles, from the Declaration of Independence 
to the present time.’ The whole is compiled from the best authorities, by John Frost, A. M., of 
Philadelphia. An appendix, containing numerous naval anecdotes and several patriotic songs, 
appropriately closes the volume. The embellishments are, fine portraits on steel of distinguished 
naval commanders, and numerous good engravings, large and small, from original drawings, by 
William Croome. Briefly, the work is beautifully printed, full of interest, and admirably illus¬ 
trated. It will certainly be popular, and secure a continuous sale. 


The Drama: Deferred Articles. — Notices of the Theatres, the opening of the Park, 
Mr. Field’s new comedy, (which had more merit than fair play, though not ‘ well considered in 
the scenes,’and otherwise faulty,) together with brief reviews of the following works, are una¬ 
voidably omitted, although in type : * Science of Common Things ; ’ ‘ Ormusd's Triumph, or the 
Fall of Ahriman, a Drama; ’ ‘ Token of the Heart; ’ ‘ The Departed,’ a Ballad, the words by P ark 
Benjamin, Esq., and the music by Miss Ellen Blundell; ‘The Rose of Sharon, for 1843} ’ 
* De Wette on Human Life, or Practical Ethics ; ’ ‘ Hope Leslie,’ by Miss Sedgwick ; ‘ Attrac¬ 
tions of Language ; ’ ‘ Mineral Springs of Virginia; * Dr. Payne’s Essays ; * Canticles of the 
Church ; ’ and ‘ Ecclesiastical Chants ’ 
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1 Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of tlie plain! * 


The time is distinctly within the memory of that ubiquitous per¬ 
sonage, the * Oldest Inhabitant,’ when Idleberg was not. Scarce 
half a century has passed, since the smoke of a single hunter’s 
fire, kindled in the valley, arose above the tree-tops to mark the 
hour of its birth. Legends of savage warfare, and stirring tales of 
man’s heroism and woman’s fortitude, are linked by garrulous age 
with its earliest history. Here the wild Pawnee once kindled his 
watch-fires and tracked his game, and sang his bloody paeans over 
the captive pale-face. Here the red man’s track was beaten with 
many trails; and amid the gleam of tomahawks, the flashing of 
arrows and the yells of a savage foe, the white man built his cabin, 
and erected an altar to God in the wilderness. And then the dark 
picture of the past, filled as it was with waving forests and dashing 
rivers and howling wild-beasts, was rolled up as by an enchantress, 
and the landscape was filled with fields of waving grain, cottages 
of plenty and contentment, and churches whose spires pointed to 
heaven. 

You will look in vain for * Idleberg ’ on any extant map of North 
America. It recognizes no metes or bounds save the belt of forest 
trees that environ it, and the blue sky above it. The inquisitive 
traveller would find it in the bosom of a shady valley, so hidden by 
majestic forests and embowering trees, that the wayfarer, in an 
absent mood, might almost pass its bounds without being aware of 
its existence. Yet within that narrow and obscure retreat lies a 
mimic world, replete with life and enjoyment. Virtue stands at the 
helm of our tiny bark, while Prosperity fills its sails. We have our 
philosophers, our statesmen, and our poets, who, though their fame 
has never extended beyond the precincts of the village, are con¬ 
vinced that the great globe itself would be annihilated but for their 
constant guardianship. Here the portly burgher smokes his evening 
vol. xx. 52 
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pipe, dreaming of untold town-lots and the mayoralty. Here the 
student burns his midnight lamp, and wastes the fires of youth, to 
catch a passing breath of fame. Here blooming maidens wax gay 
and beautiful, gathering roses from the morning-air, and sentiment 
from the moon. The waves of faction are rarely waked into com¬ 
motion here; ambition and avarice never haunt the tranquillity of 
our quiet citizens; and while the tide of popular excitement is 
foaming and fretting about us, we ride securely at anchor in our 
quiet nook, unharmed by the eddies that dash their spray above 
our heads. On rare occasions, it is true, our worthy burghers are 
aroused from their spell-bound repose; and in the event of a great 
political meeting or popular election, our most dignified denizens are 
apt to lay aside their every-day gravity, and assume a holyday frolic 
and enthusiasm, even to the extent of hallooing and throwing their 
hats in the air. But soon the torrent subsides ; the artisan retires 
to his shop, and the merchant to his counting-room. Tranquillity 
unfolds its banner over the village, and lo ! there is a great calm. I 
have often thought that if the bard of ‘Auburn’ had ever placed his 
pilgrim foot upon this soil, so consecrated to quiet, contentment and 
repose, he would have lingered long in these pleasing solitudes; now 
displaying his grotesque figure in the village-dance, now breathing 
from his flute the merry melodies of England ; and now recording 
with his pen the inspiration of his muse, until Auburn and Idleberg 
would have been blended in one common immortality. 

There, is not a nook or comer within its bounds but is hallowed 
by some delightful reminiscence of childish merriment or youthful 
bliss. There is a lively, babbling brook that flows along its suburbs; 
and she who sprang into life and beauty by its margin, and still 
makes her toilet in its placid mirror, is quite as worthy of the poet’s 
enthusiasm as the Mary who adorned the borders of * Sweet Afton.’ 
Indeed, we have paid such tribute to genius as to appropriate the 
name so celebrated by the Scottish bard; and our Afton, when Spring 
adorns the valley, is gemmed with butter-cups and water-lilies, 
springing untutored into the golden sunlight. The mocking-bird 
is often seen, at his favorite hours, haunting its margin; and the 
timid dove at twilight 

‘ Loves to lave 

Her plumage in the holy wave.’ 

There infantile sailors embark their boats of chip, laden with rich 
cargoes of nuts and pebbles, and watch with the anxiety of older 
mariners their tiny craft as they are whirled in its eddies and dashed 
down its mimic cataracts. How often, when life was as merry and 
as tranquil as that stream, have I listened to its song, and sported 
with its waves, and bathed my young brow in its cooling waters, 
and dreamed of the heaven that was mirrored in its bosom! 

On the summit of the hill beyond, stands a dark dismantled man¬ 
sion, where our old master used to teach the young idea ‘ how to 
shoot.’ Had I then been versed in the classics, I should have 
likened that spot to a modem Arcadia, rich with the spoils of antique 
lore ; and the cool spring hard by, to the fountain of Helicon; and 
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our venerable master to a second Plato, expounding to his youthful 
auditory the mysteries of the sciences. We were as wild and happy 
a throng as ever winked at the crack of a birchen-rod, or rejoiced 
at the advent of a holyday. But now the tenor of our existence has 
changed. Though Time has laid his hand gently on that band of 
brothers, his touch has still been felt. One has composed himself 
to enjoy the sweets of domestic life; another has gone far over the 
seas; some have forgotten the golden dreams of childhood, and are 
accumulating dollars and cents ; and of the many who commenced 
life with similar omens, not one retains a single vestige of the sim¬ 
plicity of his school-boy days. The old mansion itseff is crumbling 
beneath the ravages of Time : wild vines cling around its moul¬ 
dering walls; the owl hoots from its untenanted hall; the mingled 
buzz of master and pupil is hushed; and the old school-house totters 
like a hoary relic of a past century. I often meet its former propri¬ 
etor in my walks. Age is creeping rapidly on his palsied limbs; his 
air becomes more venerable every day; and I never see his mild 
eye beaming kindly upon me, nor feel the warm grasp of his hand, 
but a gush of the holy memories of my school-boy days flows over 
my soul. Be my lot what it may, I shall never forget the kindness 
of my earliest school-master. 

The horizon of Idleberg is bounded by a distant range of hills, 
rising like ivy-mantled towers, and girding it about like the strong¬ 
hold of some old feudal castle. Standing upon the loftiest eminence 
of the village, the eye may wander over interwoven plains and for¬ 
ests, until the green hills rise in all their beauty to t^e view. Cus¬ 
tom has given them the title of ‘ Knobs/ though their towering 
summits might deserve a more high-sounding appellation. They 
retain many of the features of a primitive wilderness, which the 
hardiest pioneers have failed to subdue; and many a giant oak 
still braves the storm there, that braved it a hundred years ago. 
There the pine and cedar flourish in evergreen luxuriance, and the 
stag makes his lair in safety. They are favorite places of resort 
for all romantic youths and legendary young ladies, who in an hour’s 
ride may bury themselves in their recesses, and commune with 
Nature in her wildest moods. My earliest recollections of boyish 
adventure point me to the time when, retiring from the dusty streets 
of the village, with a few chosen spirits, I loved to linger amid these 
pathless solitudes ; to breathe the pure air of the hills; to watch the 
free deer as they bounded by me ; aud to dream away the long 
hours of a summer’s day in recalling the romantic associations which 
consecrated every vale and hillock around me. 

And how shall I speak of the girls of Idleberg ? Shall I say that 
their number is legion, while their individual attractions are irresist¬ 
ible ? Shall I say that they are peerless in their beauty, matchless 
in their domestic virtues, and endowed with all that loveliness which 
throws a charm around the very name of woman ? Shall I speak 
of dark eye-lashes and rosy lips, and lofty brows where Thought 
sits enthroned, and little twinkling feet, 

‘ Elastic from whose oiry tread 
E’en the slight harebell lifts its head ? ’ 
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By no means! We have no village belle; no ‘bright, particular 
star.’ We have few flirtations and fewer marriages; in fact, mar¬ 
riage is rarely heard of, save through the newspapers. Ccnlebs 
wields his gentle sceptre here, and seems to have entered into a 
league with old Time, to, hold his withered hand, and throw fresh 
beauties each succeeding year around his faithful votaries. Are not 
the flowers more beautiful every spring ? Are the stars less bright 
because they have been shining for centuries ? Full many a gem 
in the crown of Idleberg derives additional lustre from the fact that 
it was a gem a quarter of a century ago. There are many ‘girls' 
in our borders, who, with all the airs of a Miss of sweet seventeen, 
can relate marvellous personal adventures of the late war. They 
may be seen at all the convivial parties, which constitute the high 
bfe of the village, tossing their jetty ringlets as prettily and smiling 
as sweetly as ever; while behind their blushing visages reposes the 
accumulated wisdom of half a century. But I reserve the farther 
consideration of this interesting subject for a place in a forthcoming 
work upon the ‘ Antiquities of Idleberg.' 

The music of Idleberg constitutes one of its chief attractions. 
There is not a school-boy but beguiles the tedious path to school 
with snatches of song; not a maiden but lends the charms of her 
voice to the magic of her smile. Pianos or spinning-wheels buzz 
in every cottage; violins an^ flutes make eveiy street melodious; 
while an occasional Yankee singing-master ‘wakes up passengers' 
into a great state of admiration and astonishment while inducting 
his pupils into the mysteries of the gamut. The lover of Nature’s 
own melodies may be entertained by the songs of birds that have 
just donned their spring attire, and are commencing those beautiful 
symphonies that will not be hushed until stern Winter resumes his 
reign. The amateur of martial music is often delighted with the 
warlike sounds of drum and fife, inciting to deeds of unheard-of 
valor the ‘ Idleberg Invincibles.' Opposite my window, at all hours 
of day and night, may be heard the plaintive notes of a Frenchman, 
who is enamored of one of our belles , playing most lugubriously the 
popular air, ‘ Thou reign'st in this bosom,’ and nothing else at all. I 
am often enabled, when the nights are very bright and still, to occupy 
an unobserved seat, and luxuriate in an ideal world of sound, by with¬ 
drawing myself from all else save the opera which I imagine is 
being performed in the stray notes that rise and fall around me like 
invisible spirits. Now a solitary jews-harp breaks the stillness; now 
a concert of flutes and violins bursts on my ear; and now the soft 
bugle echoes again and again in the far distance, until lost in the 
deep bosom of the night. Presently the magical soimd of a wind- 
harp issues from yonder window; it seems to rise and swell around 
me, lulling every thought of earth, and wafting the heart to heaven. 
From a still farther distance, are borne the light notes of a guitar, 
mingled with the eloquence of song, rising, melting, dying on the 
ear. Little does the fair player dream what fearful havoc she is 
making in our bachelor heart! By such means, stealing in fancy 
from this secluded village and these familiar streets, I am borne to 
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the dazzling panorama of the distant world, to see and enjoy all that 
poetry and romance have consecrated; the voluptuous skies of Italy, 
the moon-lit palaces of Venice; and can almost imagine that I hear 
the dip of the gondolier’s oar, and the sound of his song, stealing 
sweetly over the waters. 

Sunday at Idleberg! Its advent is hailed with joy by the villa¬ 
gers. Its influence begins to be manifested on the previous eve¬ 
ning, by busy culinary preparations which insure the pious custom of 
dining on cold rations on the morrow, as well as by certain purifying 
operations, in which each mother is prosecutor and all small children 
defendants. As is customary in most cases where might gives 
right, the vanquished combatants retire sullenly to bed with clean 
faces and polished hair, to dream of holyday and clean clothes on 
the morrow. Gay crowds of merry children, the happy faces of the 
sedate Idlebergers, going with their retinues to church; the prancing 
of rustic steeds and the rattling of aristocratic carriages, attest the 
pervading influence of the Sabbath, while the bells from time to 
time diffuse an air of still greater repose over the village. Sweet 
Sabbath! How many hearts beat high with hopes on this holy 
day that cannot be stilled this side of the grave ! How often then 
do we turn to the still church-yard, to muse above the turf that 
hallows the repose of friends whose voices have ceased to give the 
hearty welcome, whose vacant seats can never be filled! How 
often do we turn from the gay world to the sequestered spot, undis¬ 
tinguished save by a single block of marble, yet the chronicler of 
aspirations which brighten the gloom of the grave, and point to an 
unfading existence, where tombs nor monuments record no melan¬ 
choly stories of departed worth! Thus we acknowledge the hal¬ 
lowing influences of the Sabbath; until, as day declines amid the 
glories of the western sky, we exclaim with the old poet: 

* Sweet day! so pure, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky; 

Sweet dews shall w r eep thy fall to-night, 

For thou must die ! ’ 

The tourist who would learn most of the habits and institutions 
of the people among whom he sojourns, visits first their temples 
and their tombs. Thus the traveller in England, that he may know 
the majestic institutions of the ‘ fast-anchored isle,’ loses himself in 
the imposing grandeur and time-honored magnificence of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, or wandering in search of beauty and simplicity amid 
the aisles of ivy-clad village churches, or the mossy grave-stones of 
rustic cemeteries. But the loiterer amid the quiet shades of Idle¬ 
berg would be greeted by other spectacles than these. He would 
hear but the chimes of our Sabbath bells. He would see only our 
homely churches, around whose glittering spires the early robin 
wheels her airy flight, and within whose walls religion assumes a 
garb of beauty and simplicity. As he wandered through the wav¬ 
ing grass of the little church-yard, he would learn where innocence 
and beauty lay buried, and see how affectionate Memory has beauti- 
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fied the homes of the dead with waving evergreens and weeping 
willows. 

There is a beautiful melody, in which the lyre and the muse have 
contributed to illustrate the dear associations of an ‘ old arm-chair/ 
The experience of every day is sufficient to remind us how slight a 
thing affection will cling to; * the iron-bound bucket/ ‘ the old form- 
gate/ the most trifling relics of departed friends, the least-valued 
mementos of vanished pleasures — all form ties of such holy 
tenacity, that it were sacrilege to sunder them. To love the barren 
rock, the sterile desert, the howling waste, it needs only to have 
beed born there, and to call it by the endearing name of home. I 
have read strange stories of captives who have been shut out from 
the light of the blessed sun, buried fathoms deep in gaols and 
dungeons, until the very vermin had become their familiar friends, 
and when the prison-doors were thrown open that they might be 
free, they have turned away from the pure air and gone back to 
die, as they had lived, in darkness and in chains. I have some¬ 
times thought, that if my own choice could have allotted my early 
destiny, I would have selected the ocean for my birth-place, with 
the sleepless stars for my sentinels, and the bounding bark for my 
cradle. How delightful to have awoke into existence amid the 
rolling of billows and the dashing sea-foam, and to have identified 
one’s future lot with that spirit of untrammelled freedom whose 
‘ home is on the deep; ’ to have heard, blending with a mother’s 
lullaby, the sailor boy’s song, and the sound of the rolling waves 
rejoicing in their majesty and might! How much more endearing 
are such associations of early life, when connected with the quiet 
retreats of a country village such as Idleberg! I do not know that 
the casual stranger would find much to admire in its unadorned 
simplicity; and yet there are many hearts that throb with renewed 
pleasure whenever, after a long absence, its green lawns and white 
cottages rise in beauty to the view. And thus, even to the wan¬ 
derer through many strange lands, there is a charm that lingers 
about one’s birth-place. The scenes which have greeted us from 
childhood become doubly endeared as the hand of Time dims the 
brightness of their early impressions; and though we wander the 
wide world over, beholding all that is beautiful and magnificent in 
nature and art, we ever turn from our pilgrimage, like the wearied 
dove, to enjoy the friends and the scenes which elicited our earliest 
love. Happy Idleberg! happy in the quiet virtues of thy citizens, 
thy unadorned simplicity, thy matchless beauty; blessed indeed is 
he who, far from the Babel din of cities, may repose beneath his 
own vine and fig-tree, within thy ample precincts, inhaling the 
purity of his native air, and passing away his life without a murmur 
for the past or a thought of the future ! May the stars that gild thy 
horizon never grow dim; may the guardian spirit that presides over 
thy destinies, never fold his wings nor desert his post! May the 
march Of improvement or the rude hand of Time never mar thy 
pristine charms; but leave thee as thou art, a pleasing land of birds 
and brooks and flowers; a child of innocence and song; a poet’s 
dream of beauty and delight! 
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What I love more than all else, is the rural spirit which pervades 
the streets and cottages of Idleberg. Had not the age of super¬ 
stition passed away, I could almost imagine that beings of a brighter 
world loved to hover around our shaded walks and garden-spots. 
Our worthy burghers, it must be confessed, have but little poetry in 
their composition; yet their white cottages are decked with the 
woodbine and the rose-bush; while each has some favorite nook 
reserved among cabbages and gigantic sun-flowers, for the eldest 
daughter, where she may cultivate all those token-flowers which 
catch so easily that butterfly-thing, the human heart. My ear too is 
often delighted with the lowing of herds, the drowsy tinkle of 
sheep-bells, and the sound of falling waters rising from the suburbs 
of the village, and giving it an air of homely contentment and rustic 
ease. While the notes of the piano may be heard blending with 
the buzz of the spinning-wheel, the voices of birds, fresh from 
their native woodlands, steal softly on the quiet evening air. The 
love of birds and flowers and quiet pastoral scenes is an instinct of 
our nature, springing to life like a bright exotic amid the sterner affec¬ 
tions of manhood. Though banished from the Eden that bloomed 
along the borders of the Euphrates, the heirs of a lost inheritance 
may still cast their eyes over this beautiful earth and catch many a 
lingering gleam of celestial glory. Earth and sky are still glowing 
with flower and star, and cloud and mountain, as beautifully as at 
creation’s dawn; and the impassioned lover of Nature in her quiet 
moods may still see her gay banners displayed at morning and 
evening, in token of another and a brighter existence. 

Amid the beauties of Idleberg I can enjoy such scenes as made 
the Moslem’s paradise. If I desire the sympathy of guileless hearts, 
are they not here, to gild my path and throw around my soul the 
light of their holy communings ? If I would slumber, are there not 
green, grassy spots, shaded by the deepest foliage, and softer than 
beds of oriental down, where I may be borne to a land of dreams 
by the songs of running brooks and bright-winged birds ? If I 
desire music, it comes to me from the robin at dawn, and the dove 
at twilight; in the voices of childhood, and affection, and beauty. 
I hear it now, in the zephyr which wafts a thousand odors from the 
bowers of our village girls ; and nightly, when the stars grow dim, I 
am lulled to slumber by the music of a neighboring fiddler, whose 
harsh discords are softened by the distance, and blend delightfully 
with the unwritten melodies of the midnight hour. 

I have read of climes beyond the sea, which poetry and romance 
have consecrated. Though my travels as yet have been almost 
bounded by the horizon of Idleberg, I have an insatiate passion for 
seeing the distant world, with its trophies of art and its monuments 
of grandeur. I should delight to stand wherever human heart 
has beat, or human footstep trodden. I should delight to look on 
the pyramids, and the land which they have immortalized; to 
wander along the sands of the desert, and rest in the shadows of its 
palm-trees; to stand among the ruins of Palestine and gather the 
holy memories that throng about them; to stroll amid the scenes of the 
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Orient and the land of the sun; to set beside the dark-flowing 
Rhine, rich with its legends of ghostly lore, and to dream away my 
existence in classic Italy, gazing upon its sunset skies, its blooming 
vales, its relics of departed magnificence and glory. Yet in the 
darkest hour of my exile, thoughts of the long-forgolten past would 
steal over my soul; bright memories would throng around me of the 
friends of my early youth, and of the quiet, obscure spot which 
claimed my boyhood’s love; and I could turn away from the daz¬ 
zling splendors of a heartless world, content to pass the remnant of 
my life amid the quiet retreats of Idleberg. And now, in this dim 
mellowing light, it lies as silent and serene as the slumbers of 
infancy. The birds have folded their wings, and ‘ gone to sleep 
right in the face of heaven;’ the night-air steals gently through 
the woodbines that cluster around the cottages of the Idlebergers; 
and the full round moon, as she rides high in heaven, smiles as 
sweetly on this scene of beauty and repose as though it were the 
most renowned spot on earth. Ouveb west. 

July, 1842. 


THE SONG OF THE GAY MAIDEN. 


▲ eHilMIR SHAPBOBT. 


Oh ! where is the dark wing of Sorrow on earth, 

Of which the sad dwellers so mournfully tell ? 

To me it seems sparkling with pleasure and mirth, 

No shade but to shelter, no gloom to dispel; 

And the shadow that’s darkest in all my bright hours 
Is checkered by sunshine in rose-covered bowers ! 

With mantle of orange and black velvet crown, 

Like an autumn-leaf glances the oriole gay; 

And gaily the mocking-bird sways up and down, 

By its own music rapt, on the quivering spray: 

But they leap not so light as my own blithesome heart, 
That flutters to music itself can impart. 


Like a bower with wild prairie-roses entvrined, 

Whose blossoms without tell the fragrance within, 
The joy that bursts out from my breast unconfined, 
Speaks the peace in which raptures so thrilling begin: 
And I see not, I know not, I care not whence come 
The thoughts and the passions that whelm it in gloom. 


If sometimes the cup of the tulip-tree flowers 
Be filled and cast down by the tears of the sky, 

It may be no marvel, when fate sternly lowers, 

If the crushed heart fall drooping and withering die : 
Yet I see not, 1 know not, I care not for this, 

While still lives the blossom for breezes to kiss! 
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EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BT THI AUTHOR OF 'WILSON (JONWORTU.* 


CHAPTER SIXTEENTH. 

* Creeds must not take the place of virtues, nor professions of principles * 

Diwh a Sermons. 

While Mr. Thomas Towley was pursuing his studies for the 
ministry at Cambridge, the reader must not suppose he was 
unmindful of that little family of brothers and sisters he left on the 
Plains. The small but ample fortune he obtained by his wife, 
together with the product of his labor, added to the earnings of the 
brothers and the father and mother, for poverty had taught them all 
to be industrious, placed the whole Towley race in a very enviable 
condition in the eyes of their neighbors. 

Old John kept on filling his strong box, and still chose to be his 
own banker. No arguments of his son could induce him to invest 
his profits so as to draw interest upon his money. In his opinion 
the hard specie was the only money good for any thing, and he, the 
owner of it, the only proper person to take charge of it. He was 
content with his small and sure gains, and kept on adding to his 
heap until his box was a 4 good round lift for his self and the old 
’oman,’ as he used to say. 

The saving and thrifty habits of foreigners who land upon our 
shores may teach the restless Yankee valuable lessons. Not that 
he should, like many of them, give his whole soul to small gains; 
but their success in accumulating small fortunes by plodding, dog¬ 
ged adherence to one thing, should convince him of the truth of 
that maxim respecting the 4 rolling stone.’ Now we have in mind 
two Irishmen who have been in this country six years and upward. 
They are worth from seven hundred to a thousand dollars a-piece; 
and what are they doing ? To be sure they are just in the place 
and situation where they began to earn. They are coachmen 
in private families. Their wages have been from ten to fourteen 
dollars a month, as the times have varied. They have expended 
nothing unnecessarily in dress, in drinking, or pleasuring; mixed 
but little with other servants, and have been happy in the prospect 
of a sure independence. This has been enough for them. And 
now at the age of thirty they are about to marry and emigrate to 
the West; to live on lands of their own, to bring up families in their 
own good habits of economy. And we know too several native 
Americans who started in life in the same way. They are just 
where they were ten years ago, perhaps a little the worse for wear; 
they have taken their pleasure as they have lived along; and hence 
the contrast in their situation to those we have mentioned. They 
have had no object, no definite object, to steady them, but have 
vol. xx 53 
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hoped that somehow, in this free country, where any situation is 
possible to any body, a fortune would come into their grasp. They 
have ‘faith/ but they are wanting in ‘works;’ while the Irishmen 
have had both ‘ faith and works.’ Our people have certainly much 
to learn about the meaning of our ‘equality;’ that it is apolitical 
matter; an equality of rights and privileges ; that it does not divide 
fortunes; that here as well as in other countries each man must 
strive for his social standing; and that all that republican institu¬ 
tions car; do is to see that each one has a fair chance in the struggle. 
And it may as well be stated here, that, as pure republicans, we are 
as free to acknowledge and recognize that rank and elevation which 
are the consequences of good habits, untiring industry, and intellec¬ 
tual cultivation, as any people on earth; that every one by the 
strictest reading of our principles may choose his own associates; 
and that to be ‘ hail fellow, well met ’ with all the scum and froth 
one may meet any where, has no more to do with free political 
institutions than it has with a titled nobility. We say it is time our 
own people as well as foreigners understood that free government 
does not bestow rank, wealth and intellect; these things must be 
worked for, delved for, here as well as elsewhere. Nor does equality 
in political rights preclude the practice of those gentlemanly habits, 
that refinement and that reserve of life, if one chooses it, which 
give such a charm to the high, aristocratic grades of other countries. 
It has been supposed and stated by some people, that to be a repub¬ 
lican is to be a kind of free-and-easy personage, intruded upon and 
intruding, in defiance of all rule and delicacy; skilful in the use of 
bad grammar and cant phrases; ready to run a foot race, take a 
drink, swap watches, or trade horses with any customer on the 
ground. Such are some of the pictures by which we have been 
libelled; having however some shadow of apology from the prac¬ 
tices of certain office-seekers among us, who delude the ignorant 
out of their votes by affecting for the time a coarseness of dress and 
manner which does not belong to their persons, but is rather emble¬ 
matical of the character of their minds. 

It would give us pleasure could we record the old age of John, 
the gardener; but a faithful regard to truth compels us to state, that 
he stopped too long and too often at the stores on his way home 
from market; where it was the custom for the butchers and market- 
men to meet and xlrink success to their business. The old man 
spent but little money, for the passion of gain was stronger in him 
than the passion for drink; but he took enough to impair his health, 
and just at the time that his family were in the road to fortune, he 
died of an inflammatory fever. 

When the box was opened there were found therein three thou¬ 
sand dollars in gold and silver; a sum which seemed exhaustless to 
the owners. In the same box was a will, drawn up in a school-boy 
hand by John himself, in which, after speaking in the highest 
praise of his wife Jane, he left the whole sum to her use and dis¬ 
posal. 

We have not yet noticed the daughter of this honest couple, bom 
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some seven years after her brothers, the pet of the family, and 
remarkable for her sprightliness and beauty. The mother was 
careful to keep her at school and take upon herself ail the drudgery 
of the household; and nothing but the influence of Tom prevented 
her being a spoiled child. But he insisted so strongly upon her 
being accustomed to household duties, and had so much influence 
with his sister Charlotte herself, that she escaped the injudicious 
kindness of an ignorant mother; and after his own book-education 
was in progress, Tom undertook to regulate the studies and reading 
of his sister, and at the time of her father’s death she resided with 
him and Mary at Cambridge. 

Charlotte Towiey was one of those persons who seem to take 
every thing by instinct. Before she went to dancing-school she 
could dance like a sylph; without any scientific knowledge of 
music she sung like a siren. All her movements were graceful; that 
superior grace of nature which owes nothing to art; the model 
upon which the art fe formed. Possessing great sweetness of 
temper, her disposition needed little training; and her quickness 
and love of knowledge made the task of instructing her rather a 
pleasure than a labor. 

Every teacher will sympathize with our friend Tom in the 
delightful occupation of leading along a bright, happy mind in the 
paths of learning; one ready to see every beauty, to feel every 
truth, to respond to every high sentiment, and who seemed to prove 
the saying of Plato: ‘ Nihil aliud est discere , nisi recordari : ’ ‘To 
learn is only to remember.’ And this is the happiness and reward 
of the teacher, that the surprise and delight of every new mind that 
he introduces into the temple of knowledge, however often he may 
travel the same steps, seem to give a freshness and novelty to the 
familiar word, and the glow of youth kindles anew in his heart the 
enthusiasm of a first discovery. 

To perfect her education, and in accordance with the advice of 
her brother, Charlotte began to test her acquirements by attempting 
to impart to others what she had learned; and indeed she was 
desirous of learning that art for which the possession of knowledge 
is only one requisite; that she too might enjoy that independence 
of position which ought to be as necessary to the happiness of 
woman as of man; and which is equally essential to her progress. 
There was little difficulty in New-England in finding an opportunity 
for putting her laudable design in execution. And she soon found 
out the secret of the art , which is, the love of knowledge for its own 
sake , and not for the money it enables one to acquire. ‘ Whenever/ 
she said to her brother, in one of her letters, ‘ I go to my daily duties 
with my head filled with calculations of the profits of the school, I 
find my pupils dull and spiritless; a formal, oppressive deadness is 
apparent in all the exercises ; and it is only when I myself feel, that 
I can excite attention and interest in others; and I have discovered 
that an acquaintance with the sciences and with language makes 
but a small part of the qualifications for teaching. The greatest 
difficulty I have is in keeping my mind alive to the real importance 
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and objects of my task, amid the thousand little annoyances which 
perplex me; to throw off those influences which attack my temper 
and love of ease. To make others love knowledge, I must show its 
effects in my conduct and heart; and I must utter myself with a 
studied plainness and an earnest simplicity/ 

The young school-mistress, so handsome and pleasant, so unaf¬ 
fected and humble, with her remarkable acquirements, and with 
such a fine voice, was sought for in all the schools in the neighbor¬ 
hood. The committee-man from Braintree succeeded in engaging 
her services by great good luck; and as Mr. Farrar, who acted in that 
capacity, was carrying home his prize, in his Sunday-chaise, drawn 
by his bleached bay mare, whose tail, stuck full of burrs, and tangled 
mane, offered a queer contrast to the silver-washed mountings of 
the Sunday harness, he failed not to make himself acquainted with 
all the particulars of the young lady’s family, and among other facts 
learned that she had a brother just licensed to preach. 

A few hours after their arrival, all Mr. •arrar had learned had 
become the property of the village. The news of the Rev. Mr. 
Towley came to the ears of the church committee, and one of that 
body was despatched to engage the young man to fill the vacancy 
that had just occurred in their pulpit. So by the merest accident 
in the world our hero was called to preach in the village of his 
birth. ^ 

The arrival of a new clergyman is an event of no small interest 
in any American village. It cannot be denied that we are a church¬ 
going people, if not a pious race. We do not wish to underrate the 
motives of people, but we cannot help believing that a large class 
go to meeting as much for the amusement as from any sense of 
religious obligation. We have so few public amusements, so few 
festivals of any kind; our villages are so dull and void of any 
healthy excitements; that the church-bell which tells us that some¬ 
body is going to speak audibly to a congregation, and that the 
exercises will be interspersed with singing, and perhaps an anthem 
or a christening, is hailed as a relief from a monotony that is 
benumbing all our faculties. 

People who five in cities, and who seek the country for repose 
and rest from the wearying excitements of the town, can form no 
idea of the stagnation of mind and heart that an unvarying country 
residence produces. And if it is not stagnation, it is something 
worse. People will and must have excitement; something to stir 
up their minds. The body requires it; vegetation requires it, and 
has it in the frosts and thaws of spring, in the tempests and hurri¬ 
canes. The air has it in the thunder and lightning. The winds 
bend the branches of the trees to quicken the circulation of the 
sap, which is their blood. Man is endowed with a taste and a love 
for the beautiful and grand, that he may be moved and stimulated, 
and he never laughs without aiding his digestion; and if tears 
answer no other purpose, they wash his face and take the dust 
from his eyes. Yes, our people must have excitement; and so in 
times past, drinking was very common in the country, and a good 
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deal of sly gambling was carried on in the country towns. The 
ladies took to scandal and tea, to which a few of the very moral 
young men were admitted by favor, as it was said, but in fact to 
furnish news and food for this abominable habit. How many 
matches have been broken up by these little village cabals! What 
tears have flowed, what injustice and hatred and animosities have 
they not occasioned! And all only to have a little agreeable excite¬ 
ment to keep lip their spirits. The men and women who escape 
the meddlesome malice of these village pests may fairly rate them¬ 
selves without a flaw or imperfection. For what the female gossip 
cannot see, and what has escaped the eyes and observation of that 
more detestable being, a male scandal-monger—a man degraded to 
the menial task of carrying little items of intelligence to be worked 
up into lies by more ingenious hands — no one, it may be argued, 
can discern. 

How could our hero be other than successful in the new position 
to which he was called# Strange indeed would it have been, if he 
who had worked his way thus far to an honorable standing as a 
scholar and a man, should have failed when his native and acquired 
energies were sustained by a cause which of all others calls out the 
talents and resources of the human mind. If a man finds no elo¬ 
quence in his tongue, no inspiration in his breast, when he under¬ 
takes to address his fellow beings upon the salvation of their souls, 
he may take it for granted that oratory is not his gift. There is 
many a preacher who passes for more than he is worth, and is rated 
higher than he ought to be when compared with men of other pro¬ 
fessions, solely from the advantage his subjects give him. 

But if the minister is thus favored by circumstances, it is but a 
fair balance in his case to what he suffers in the person of his better 
half. Heaven protect the minister’s wife! for she will find no 
mercy elsewhere. Her domestic arrangements will always be too 
profuse or too pinched; her dress too tawdry or too plain; her man¬ 
ners too blunt or too ceremonious. She can never be just right, do 
what she may. A thousand pair of eyes are upon her at all times. 
She can have no privacy, no hour to herself; no choice in her 
associates; no tastes of her own. She is the property of the village, 
the butt of all the scandal and gossip in the neighborhood, by 
immemorial custom. Heaven strengthen and support her! 

Mary bore the trial for her place quite as well as her husband. 
If every body was delighted with Mr. Towley’s animation and zeal, 
his fine argument and natural, unaffected oratory, the sweetness of 
Mary quite won the love and interest of all who approached her. 
Poor Mary! she thought not of the ordeal that awaited her when 
she should be the wife of a settled minister, and the novelty of a 
first introduction should be over. And Charlotte’s sweet voice added 
not a little to the excellence of a Sunday’s service such as Braintree 
never expected to see. The matter ended, as might have been 
supposed, by giving Mr. Thomas Towley a unanimous call to take 
charge of the society, which was accepted unhesitatingly by Tom 
and Maxy. 
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The meeting between Edward Alford and his play-fellow was 
just what it ought to have been. Edward approached his early 
friend, feeling ready to accord to him the place he had earned; and 
he was the more willing to do so because he felt that now he had 
honors of his own to depend upon. After the ordination, which 
soon followed, and the Rev. Mr. Towley was settled in a home of 
his own, they again became inseparable friends, and without reserve 
communicated to each other all their struggles and successes. Nor 
was the admiration only on the part of the young lawyer; for well 
could his friend see the hand of Providence in the reverses he had 
suffered, and honor the fortitude and manliness which turned them 
to so good account 

Many were the happy hours passed in the study at the parsonage, 
when Mary and Charlotte were admitted by favor to take part in the 
free interchange of thought and opinion, which is only tolerated at 
home; when the young parson told his stories, the anecdotes of his 
early years, the wise maxims of Robert, arii the many scrapes into 
which his peculiar course had plunged him, as no one but a parson 
can tell such things ; the humor and farce being doubly broad when 
coming from lips which are supposed to utter nothing that is light 
and gay and joyful; a supposition by the way which most clergy¬ 
men, even those of the strictest creeds, deny, by being the most 
agreeable, witty, and liberal men in the world in private intercourse. 
But not less happy were the more serious hours, when the conversa¬ 
tion happened to turn upon those topics which nerve the mind with a 
calmer and deeper joy; when were recounted the imperishable riches, 
the unspeakable happiness which the soul may attain; and the 
young minister, looking fondly at his wife, would sometimes draw 
such pictures of heaven, and talk so confidently of being sure of 
meeting again with Robert and Mary, and all his dear friends, that 
Edward and Charlotte, charmed with the loving manner of the 
speaker, were led into such trains of thought about eternal friend¬ 
ships, and plighting of hearts for eternity, as brought the color to 
their cheeks when their eyes met in sympathy with the words they 
were hearing. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEENTH. 


' Lbt then labor, the world's vreat ordinance, take its proper place in the world, 
the meed that it deserves. Honor, I say, t>e paid wherever it is due.' 


Let idlene*a too fcav* 
UswcT’d Snuioai. 


CONCLUSION. 

One yea i after the settlement of Mr. Thomas Towley in the vil¬ 
lage of Braintree, on a Sunday morning before church time, the 
town-clerk was busily employed in opening the little glass case 
which hangs generally near the front door of the meeting-house. 
He held in his hand a small slip of paper, on which was written: 
1 Marriage is intended between Edward Alford, Esq. and Miss Char¬ 
lotte Towley, both of Braintree/ Having fixed it in the case, and 
locked the door of it, he noiselessly retired, smiling to think that he 
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was the first repository of a secret which in an hour or two would 
set up such a commotion in the village. 

As the church-goers collected, many a young man read the pub* 
lishment, wishing his name could occupy the place filled by that of 
the fortunate young lawyer; and not a few of the village maidens 
would have been willing to stand in juxtaposition to the same per¬ 
son on a like occasion. Both the parties appeared at church, but 
looking very much as usual; and many eyes in the congregation 
sought in vain to discover some token in the lady and gentleman 
which should indicate the fact that they were about to be married. 
Owing to some cause, it was asserted that the voice of Charlotte, 
as she took her place in the choir, was less distinctly heard than 
usual. As for Edward, he maintained during the service the same 
devout attention which of late had characterized his presence in 
church. 

It may be expected that we should relate the causes that led to 
this happy event; but in fact the engagement of the young lawyer 
and the fair school-mistress was of too rational a nature to offer 
room for remark. It is already well understood by the reader that 
Charlotte was a very amiable and well-educated lady, and that the 
gentleman was of a marriageable age and doing a good business in 
his profession, and yet without a wife. It is also understood that 
the early friendship was renewed between the young men, and by 
consequence that Charlotte and Edward were brought into close 
proximity. Can any thing be more natural than that a feeling of 
love should spring up between the sister and the friend of her 
brother ? There is no romance in such an affair, but there may be 
a great deal of happiness; and the more happiness because little 
romance: for the actors of a romance may say truly with the frogs 
stoned by the boys: * Though it is fun for you, it is death to us/ We 
feel happy to record the union of two persons in their sober senses; 
and were we to prolong our story, we should have nothing to tell 
beyond the usual arrangements upon such an event. Let it suffice 
then to state that Edward and Charlotte were united by her brother 
in the bands of matrimony; that many children were bom to them 
in the course of years; that the parsonage also, as usual, furnished 
its due quota of population; and that the young people of both 
families grew up in paths of religion, industry and happiness. 

The declining years of Lady Alford, as the people would call her, 
were cheered by the society of her grand-children; and her death¬ 
bed was soothed by the presence of her son and his wife, with his 
early friend and Mary. 

Looney never deserted the family in all its changes. Wedded to 
the newspaper, he became a kind of Peter Parley to the young peo¬ 
ple, and continued to retail the news to whatever audience he could 
command. His invention increased as his memory failed; and never 
at a loss for a word or a fact, he was a favorite of all that large class 
who are content to hear a man talk words, even if he utter no ideas. 

Jane came to live with her son, and became a very respectable 
fat old lady, with sense enough to hold her tongue when subjects 
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were introduced she did not understand. Lady Alford often met 
her at the table at the parsonage, and the old ladies kept up a very 
civil acquaintance during their lives. 

The brothers of Tom Towley, blacksmiths still, kept the old sign 
good, and cattle are still shod on the Plains by one of the name, 
who yields to no member of the craft in skill and honesty. 

If the reader has been able to draw no moral for himself from 
these pages, in vain would rt be for us to attempt to impress one 
upon him. 


NIGHT. 

The Night, robed in a glow of beauty, comes 
From the dim west, sprinkling the effulgent stars 
Upon the face of heaven. The noisy hum 
Of Labor dieth into silence, and the wind, 

Fresh from its home of clouds, through the fair grove 
Speaks with a spirit-voice ! 

The light-winged bird 

Hath poured its last sweet carol to the day: 

Its song is heard no more ! The wavy hills 
And forests, and the plains, sleep in a glow 
Of silvery brightness, while the toiling herd 
Rest in their fitful slumber; and o’er man 
Falls like a spirit-robe a calm repose; 

And hut and palace, with their rags and gold, 

The beggar and the lordling, are alike 
Wrapped in a deep forgetfulness; while come 
To each, unlike the blessings of the day, 

Fair hopes in fairy visions, and instil 
Their glowing words of promise, but with tongues 
As noiseless as bright moon-beams wandering o’er 
The fragments of old halls and temples, till 
The sadness of reality hath changed to joy, 

And sorrow is a pleasure! 


Then too, upon 

The restless come the rushing spirit-bands 
Of long-gone days, and from the cloudy past 
Flies, shooting upw'ard, the pale weeping star 
Of a lost hope; until a life intense, 

With beings from the trinity of worlds, 

The Past, the Present, and the Future, fills 
The soul with an unearthly sadness I 

Dark mother of the universe ! Thou wert 
Ere the round world and all the starry hosts 
Burst smiling into loveliness and light. 

And filled the boundless heavens with harmony; 
And shall be yet again, when Chaos strikes 
With a strong arm the glory and the fame 
Of Time into a shivering wreck ! To thee 
I cry ! Here, in the silence of thy noon, 

I pour my heart to thee ! The calms, and storms, 
And whirlwinds of my life are thine, and they 
Claim kindred with thee ; for like thee they are 
Eternal, and do shun the sickening glare 
Of light, and hum and press of men. 
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0 life 1 

In infancy, spring bashfully to being 
Thy tender flowers, which like rose-bushes bend 
Beneath a weight of sweetness *, and they shoot 
On high with buds of promise richly laden, 

And grow into our hearts. A little while, 

And come the storms and whirlwinds fierce, 
And wring the blossoms from the naked stem, 
And bear them on to darkness 1 

Such is man r s fate. 

And such, alas 1 is mine. 


HARVEST MUSINGS. 


BY TQI AUTHOR OT *A N K W HOMK,' * V O R E 8 T • L I V S , * ITO. 


Who can help falling into a reverie at the decline of a sultry 
summer day ? Who can pass unnoticed the delicious changes in the 
light and in the air; the orange tints darkening into purple, and the 
hot breath of Day freshened by the soft-falling dew ? The whip¬ 
poorwills * striving one with the other which could in most dainty 
variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow/ * fill the woods with their 
plaints; the harvest-moon rises in the blue depths of ether, globular 
to the sight, not merely round; and of a deep golden orange color, 
like — like — Jerry Dingle says it is like * the yelk of an egg that’s 
been froze, and then dropt into a great tub o’ bluin’-water.’ Not so 
very unlike, good Jerry, as mine own observation witnesseth at this 
moment; and so, in the barrenness of our own sun-burnt and wilted 
fancy, we will let thy homely comparison stand for want of a better. 

How still is this evening atmosphere! The breeze is not yet 
strong enough to wave the curtain; it only stirs it, as with an expec¬ 
tant thrill. Would it might come! with force sufficient to drive away 
some of these musquitoes, whose attacks are enough to put to flight 
all romantic thoughts except those of boarding-school girls and mid¬ 
shipmen. The night-hawks are veiy busy; they have scented our 
broods of young turkeys; and there are owls enough hooting and 
flying about, to ‘ scare ’ any body that was not ‘ born in the woods/ 
The cows come lowing home, bringing with them a circumambient 
cloud of musquitoes, to 4 spell ’ those which have exhausted their 
energies upon us. One lone and lorn individual of the horned peo¬ 
ple stays mourning in the forest; probably calling with fruitless iter¬ 
ation upon her tender offspring, doomed to the knife at this season 
of ‘ boarding hands.’ The katydids are high in their eternal dispu¬ 
tation ; and somewhere within hearing, though out of sight, is Jerry 
’Dingle, with a rifle, getting his cradle ready for to-morrow. 


* Sir Philip Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia.’ 

VOL. XX. 54 
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Oh, mystery of mysteries were once these dark sayings to my 
uninitiated ear! Why should a ‘ rifle * be needed for reaping, since 
though grain shoots, nobody ever heard of its being shot ? And the 
‘cradle V Wheat waves, but why should it be rocked? Wild 
music called me once to the gate, and there stood Jerry with a whet¬ 
stone sharpening a sythe, which had several slender rods arranged 
parallel with its curved blade, and now the riddle was read. But I 
have never learned to this day why a whetstone should be called a 

* rifle,’ while there is so different an implement of the same name so 
much in use among us. The ‘ cradle ’ seems more intelligible, 
because the pretty slender curved bars which help to lay the grain 
in regular rows as fast as it is cut, do bear some little resemblance 
to the form of rockers. 

The operation of cradling is worth a journey to see. The sickle 
may be more classical, but it cannot compare in beauty with the 
swaying, regular motion of the cradle, which cuts at once a space 
as wide as strong arms, aided by a long blade, can describe; and at 
the same time lays the golden treasure in beautiful lines, like well- 
ordered hosts in array of battle. There is no movement more grace¬ 
ful and harmonious than that of a row of cradlers ; none on which 
one can gaze by the hour with more pleasure. It suggests the idea 
of soft music — dciliano or gracioso. 

The subject of the weather, always so valuable a resource in the 
way of conversation, is never more prominent than during the har¬ 
vest time. Saving and excepting new year’s day, when the beaux 
are apt to be, as Mr. C. said, ‘ hard up for talk/ and some few bitter 
days in February, when tingling fingers and crimson noses remind 
one inevitably of the state of the atmosphere, there is indeed no 
period when the weather is so universally the theme for young and 
old, rich and poor. In town this subjection to the skyey influences 
wears one aspect, in the country another. There is no part of the 
year when the difference between city and country views and habits 
is more striking. Those who have brought city habits with them to 
this green and growing world, and who naturally look back very fre¬ 
quently with feelings of affectionate reminiscence to the roasting 
brick houses and the broiling flag pavements which helped to ripen 
their earlier summers, are particularly alive to the change in their 
location and circumstances when this time comes round. How the 
citizen labors to be cool! How pathetically he descants on each 
particular stage of sweltering! How do magazines and dailies teem 
with articles which only to read bring the drops to one’s forehead! 
What listless hours! what groans, what fans, what lemonade, what 
ice-cream, are associated in civic minds with the idea of the dog- 
days ! What racing to springs and watering-places, what crowding in 

• ferry-boats and rail-road cars, attest the anxiety of the urbane world 
for a breath of cool air I Recreation has become a serious business; 
amusement a solemn duty; for who can work in such weather ? At 
Saratoga or the Falls, at Rockaway or Nahant, strenuous Idleness 
has but one aim — the killing of the sultry hours; and nobody will 
deny, that after all, the hours sometimes die hard. 
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We too labor to be cool, but it is after another sort. Our citizen 
who finds it difficult to sustain life at this season, even with the aid 
of baths and ices, may be curious to know how the wretched being 
whom necessity forces to labor under the sun of August endures the 
burden of existence; how often he seeks the cooling shade; what 
drinks moisten his parched throat; by what means he contrives to 
fan his burning brow. Fear nothing, oh! sympathizing reader \ Save 
thy sensibilities for a more urgent call. This is a world of compen¬ 
sations. The laborer has neither shade, nor punkah, nor lemonade, 
nor even ginger-beer. He may get a drink of butter-milk occasion¬ 
ally ; but the sparkling, ice-cold spring supplies his best beverage; 
and in place of all thy luxuries he lives from sunrise till sunset in a 
perpetual vapor-bath, of Nature’s own providing; more refreshing 
by far than even the famed solace of the Turk; and he does his 
own shampooing so well that every power of his frame is kept 
incessantly in the very best condition. He would die on thy sofa. 

Yes! in the country all is activity and bustle, at the very time 
when the seekers of pleasure are at their wit’s end for pastime. It 
is the era not only from which, but toward which all reckon for 
weeks. ‘ I can’t undertake it afore harvest.’ * Well, I’ll see about 
it after harvest.’ ‘ Wait till we know how the harvest turns out.’ 
Does wife or daughter long for a new dress ? ‘ I’d ralher give you 

two after harvest.’ Is a jaunt in question? The grain must be 
secured before it is talked of. Is a man * under the harrows,’ that is, 
hard pressed by his creditors ? He begs only for a delay till after 
harvest. Not that all things turn out always according to the expec¬ 
tations of these sanguine calculators. But with the husbandman 
this time is the boundary of his immediate hope — his mental sen¬ 
sible horizon — the natural limit of his view. Hope, it is true, is in 
this as in other cases, often delusive enough; but the return of the 
season affords many a peg on which to hang bright promises that 
cheer from afar the weary way of the farmer. 

When it comes, as we have said, all is activity and bustle. All 
energies are concentrated upon it, and every thing gives way to it. 
Politics for a time let go their hold upon the rustic partisan. He 
cares not for vetoes, nor even for tariffs; bad legislation stays not 
the ripening of com; (fortunately for us all.) When the beneficent 
Sun has done his work, and wheat nods its brown head and sways 
languidly in the faint breath of the morning; when com flings its 
silken banners abroad, and the earth seems every where burdened 
with Heaven’s bounty; at this glorious season the farmer, witli his 
heart and his arm nerved by hope, goes forth to put the finishing 
stroke to the year’s labors. 'No fear of the sun’s fervors deters or 
disheartens him. He fears only the delicious cooling shower which 
would drive his ‘ hands ’ to the barn, and perhaps detain his grain oq 
the ground long enough materially to injure its quality. 

To be early in the field is the farmer’s maxim. He waits only for 
light enough to work by, before calling up his men, who are apt to 
be up before he calls them, so contagious is the enthusiasm of the 
hour. No one likes to be a laggard in harvest. And then the early * 
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morning air is so fresh and so inspiriting; the brightening hues of 
the pearly East so irresistibly glorious, the rising of the sun so ma¬ 
jestic, that even the dull soul feels, and the dull eye gazes, with an 
admiration not unmixed with awe. Two hours' labor before the six 
o’clock breakfast lays bare a wide space in the field, for very nume¬ 
rous are the strong arms brought up to the work. This season is 
the test of the husbandman’s capabilities, whether as master or man. 
The unthrifty is behind-hand in his preparations. He has depended 
upon luck for his assistants, and put off looking for or engaging 
them until the last moment. Luck, as usual, takes care of those 
who take care of themselves, and so neighbor Feckless is obliged to 
take up with the leavings. When it is time to begin, sythes want 
sharpening and rifles are worn out or lost, and perhaps a ride of ten 
miles is necessary to repair the deficiency. Before harvest is half 
over the stock of provisions proves scanty, and half a day must be 
spent in borrowing of the neighbors. With all these and many 
more drawbacks the work goes on but slowly, and the crop is per¬ 
haps not properly secured in season. Wheat will become so dead 
ripe that much is lost in the gathering, or perhaps successive rains, 
when it ought to be under cover, will rust and ruin it entirely. 
Neighbor Feckless has of course no bam; (in the new country bet¬ 
ter farmers cannot always afford one;) and being obliged to put up 
his grain in a hurry, it is perhaps not sufficiently dried, or not well 
stacked; in which case every grain will sprout and grow in such a 
way that the entire mass becomes one body of shoots, so that it 
must be torn apart, and is only fit to feed the cattle with. ‘ Bad 
luck! ’ sighs our poor friend. 

Far otherwise runs the experience of the thriving farmer. All 
is ready betimes, and due allowance made for lee-way and ‘ perad- 
ventures.’ He is not obliged to overwork himself or his people. 
He goes forward in his own business in order to insure its success. 
It is proverbial in the country that ‘ Come boys! ’ is always better 
than 4 Go boys! ’ Neighbor Thrifty knows this so well that if he 
be not in the freshness of his strength, so that he can take the lead 
in mowing or reaping, he will yet engage in some part of the day’s 
'labors, which will keep him in the midst of his men, so that the 
influence of his eye and of his voice may be felt, without his 
incurring the odious suspicion of being a mere overseer or task¬ 
master. And what a various congregation is that which does his 
bidding! Not mere day-laborers — for the country furnishes com¬ 
paratively few of these — but all men of all kinds. Do you want 
your wagon-wheel mended? The wheel-wright, if he have no 
fields of his own, is busy in those of his neighbor. The carpenter 
will not drive a nail for love or money, for he too is ‘ bespoke.’ You 
are unlucky if your nag need shoeing at this critical period, for the 
son of Vulcan will not have time to light a fire in his own smithy, 
perhaps for a fortnight. Peep into the village school-house; you 
will find none there but minors, in a very literal sense; wee things 
who would be only in the way at home. All boys who are old 
enough to rake or run on errands are sure to be in the field, and the 
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girls are helping at home to boil and bake. The interests of learn¬ 
ing have for the time the go-by. This is so well understood that in 
most places the master abdicates for the season in favor of the 
female sovereign, again to resume the sceptre when Winter grasps 
his. 

Stranger than all, even law-suits are suspended, for the justice is 
in the field; witnesses are swinging the cradle; all possible jury¬ 
men are scattered miles apart, mowing the broad savannahs; and 
the contending parties themselves are too much engrossed, each 
with his own business, to wish matters pushed to extremities at 
such a crisis. Even the young lover almost forgets the flaxen 
ringlets of his sweetheart in the bustle of a field-day, and if he meet 
the damsel at evening will be apt to entertain her with an account 
of his achievements with the cradle or the sickle. Idleness is 
banished so completely that even the incurably lazy bustle about as 
if they too wished to do something. It is amusing to see one of 
this class at this juncture. In the general rush of business and 
consequent scarcity of strong arms, he knows that even his aid is 
of consequence. Feeling this to be emphatically his day, he is 
disposed to make the most of it. He accordingly assumes a swag¬ 
gering air; do n’t know whether he ’ll come or not: but, on the 
whole, guesses he ’ll help ! He braces up for the occasion, lays by 
his rifle and his fishing-tackle, and like a spinning-top whirls round 
bravely for a while, but if not now and then lashed into speed by 
some new motive, soon subsides into his natural state of repose. 
We have known a worthy of this tone promise to ‘ help ’ four dif¬ 
ferent farmers, and after ail, take down his rifle and ‘ guess he T d 
better go and try if he could n’t see a deer! ’ 

The good woman within doors is far from being idle all this time. 
Her’s is the pleasant though rather arduous task of keeping the 
harvesters in heart for the labors of the day, and for this purpose 
she summons all her skill and forethought, and sets forth all her 
good cheer. Pies and cake and all manner of rustic dainties grace 
her bounteous board; for her reputation is at stake, since she is 
supposed at this time to do her very best. To set a poor table at 
harvest is death to any housewifely reputation. Good humor too is 
very desirable, where work is to be done ; and to this we all know 
good cheer is apt to contribute; and no mistress likes to see her 
table surrounded by sour faces, even if the work should go on as 
well as ever. The providing for a dozen or two of harvest-hands 
is not a matter of any especial research; since although, as we 
have hinted, some delicacies are always included, yet the main 
body of the meal, three times a day, is formed of pork and hot bread. 
Where these are abundant, (and no Western farmer need lack 
either,) the adjuncts are matter of small moment. Pork and hot 
bread three times a day! No wonder they can work twelve hours 
a day! To labor any less on such diet would be suicide. 

One of the pretty sights of these days is the passing of the huge 
loads of grain and hay as they are brought home to their several 
owners. There are generally three or four men and boys on the 
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top of each load, chattering merrily, urging on the cattle, and evinc¬ 
ing in their tones and gestures a glad sense of bustle and impor¬ 
tance which is quite infectious. One cannot help watching them as 
they toss and stack their graceful burdens, and sympathizing in 
their merry laughter, and almost envying them their light-hearted 
jocularity. By and by the wagon passes again, a mere frame, with 
a man or boy at every stake, holding on for life, and laughing and 
talking louder than ever, since the speed is tenfold and the jolting 
in proportion. The gradual completion of a stack and the final 
pointing out and thatching which is to secure all within from the 
weather, is an operation in which we often find amusement by the 
hour together. 

The harvest-moon is a phenomenon which can hardly be passed 
over, in thinking of this season. As if to cheer and aid the husband¬ 
man on whose apparently humble labors the comfort, the very 
existence of the proudest is absolutely dependant, the moon shows 
her glowing face at nearly the same hour for a whole week, length¬ 
ening out the day with some hours of refreshing coolness. The 
surpassing beauty of her mild light can be fully appreciated only 
after a day of heat and dust and exertion. In the country, in the 
true wild forest, and after the labors of the harvest field, it has an 
ineffable charm. We will not call the harvest-moon a miracle, for 
astronomers explain her constancy; but we will say that a phe¬ 
nomenon so admirably adapted to the consolation and refreshment 
of the weary tiller of the soil seems to refer us directly to the divine 
benignity, which disdains not to watch over the comforts as well as 
the necessities of all. 

Would I might add to this sketch of the labors of the harvest, 
that we do honor to its close by some innocent festivities like those 
which used to be known under the name of harvest-home. But 
alas ! our holydays are only political; election days, when it is our 
business to vote, and * Independence,’ when it is our business to 
rejoice. We have no days consecrated to innocent hilarity; no 
days of the feast of in-gathering, over which harmless Sport may 
preside, gladdening at once the heart of young and old, and 
strengthening the links of human sympathy. But this is a work-a- 
day world, and we are a working people. Granted ; yet we should 
work no whit the less for an occasional interval of gayety. But 
there’s 4 Thanksgiving ’ — true ; and good as far as it goes. It is 
a family gathering; a set season for the meeting of near friends, 
and renewing of all thoughts of affectionate interest In this new 
world we have scarcely begun to pay respect to this occasion : the 
custom is regarded partly as sectional, partly as inappropriate; for 
our family-friends, where are they? With our joy there would 
mingle a touch of sadness. We could not rejoice in thinking of the 
absent. 

Are we wiser than our forefathers? — those of the olden time, 
when it was supposed there was a time for merry-making, among 
other good tilings in this world? Were the feast of harvest and 
the feast of in-gathering, which were ordained to the Jews by the 
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highest authority, purely ceremonial ? Imperative obligation is 
allowed to attach to the command, ‘ Six days shalt thou labor, and 
on the seventh thou shalt rest.’ Is no weight whatever to be given 
to that which immediately follows: 1 Thou shalt keep the feast of 
harvest, the first-fruits of thy labors • • • and the feast of in-gath¬ 
ering, which is in the end of the year ? * A plain reader may reason¬ 
ably be puzzled by the very great stress we lay upon the one, and 
the absolute neglect with which we treat the other. It is true we 
know but little of the especial form of these festivals, but we 
know that rejoicing made a part of them, and that the joy was 
heightened by feasting and music. Not only were these permitted, 
but commanded; only the revelry which attended them, when man¬ 
ners became corrupt, was condemned. Has the nature of man so 
changed that all this has now become unsuitable ? Does he really 
eschew pleasures, or have his pleasures assumed a darker cha¬ 
racter ? 


THE INSENSATE. 

I love the Storm as it howls along, 

And whirls the driving snow ; 

I love to hear the winds’ wild cheer, 

As wilder yet they grow. 

What though pale Penury recoil, 

While round her crazy home 

The wintry blasts are sweeping fast, 

And freezing as they come ? 

WTiat though the unripe crops decay, 

Or golden harvests fail 

Beneath the Storm’s relentless force, 

And rush of blighting hail 1 ? 

W^at though the shining beacon-light 
Points out the port afar 1 

No homeward wake the ship shall make, 

Mid all the windy war. 

W^hat though the staggering bark careen, 

And swells the mountain wave, 

While ’neath her lea the foaming sea 
Yawns dismal for the brave ? 

What though the cheerful hearth-stone glow, 
And w’aits the smoking board ; 

For dear one lost, poor tempest-tossed! 

From life at length unmoored? 

Still let the floundering ship plunge on, 

Still freeze, ye wretched poor! 

Rest, sleeping flail! — come, sweeping hail, 
And blight the ripening store 1 
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My life is sweet; my gold is meet 
To quell each rising storm ; 

Still let me cry : ‘ Ho! merrily 
We ’ll life with pleasure warm! ’ 

• 

My sumptuous dwelling breaks the blast, 
No desolation’s here ; 

While always mine the sparkling wine, 
And never-failing cheer.’ 

Sav’st thou, Insensate ! selfish, cold, 

No desolation’s there ? 

Thy heart plays Desolation’s part, 

Mid all thy splendor’s glare! 

Boston , September , 1842. 


THE HERMIT OF CETARA. 


D r MU 8. J . W * U U . 


CONCLUSION. 

* After your departure, your father returned to this apartment, 
locked the door, and refused admission to all. I watched till the 
shades of night had fallen, then ventured to knock and ask if he 
would have lights. He answered: * Yes, Anthoine.’ I went in, set 
them on the table, and turned to ask if any thing more was wanting. 
I was shocked to see his ghastly and haggard countenance. * Master, 
dear master,’ I said, * do not grieve thus. Pray, let me bring you 
some refreshment. My young master will return to gladden your 
heart yet. He will make a brave soldier, I know he will, for he is 
good and kind.’ 

‘ I doubt, Anthoine/ he rejoined; 4 and yet I have hopes, not¬ 
withstanding his bad propensities. Oh, who could think that a 
being so young could be so vile; that with such a semblance of 
feeling and faith, evil passions could reign within? Yet it breaks 
my heart, Anthoine, to think how my fair hopes have been blighted. 
The more worthless I find him, the more bitter are my tears. But 
to you it can be no secret; you must 'know even more than I 
do; foi; doubtless his brother conceals from me the worst.’ 

4 1 fear, rather, dear master,’ said I, thrown off my guard, 4 that he 
makes tilings worse than they are. That he may have had his 
follies at college is true; but since his return he has often expressed 
to me such sorrow for his former misdeeds that I would rather 
believe his penitence than his brother’s word.’ 

4 1 was shocked at the sound of my own voice, for I spoke with 
energy, and expected your father would rebuke me; but, to my 
surprise, he appeared lost in thought; then suddenly rose and 
walked several times up and down the room; at length, turning to 
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me, * Leave me, Anthoine/ he said, ‘ and see that I am not inter¬ 
rupted, not even by my son/ I bowed, and was leaving the room 
when he again called me, and after some hesitation said: * Did you, 
Anthoine, see Edward depart? 5 ‘I did, Sir/was my reply. He 
again hesitated; at length he said: ‘ You saw then the tall gipsey- 
looking woman ? ’ ‘ Yes Sir/ was my answer. * She is a fearful 
* being/ said he; and his face assumed an ashy paleness. * Twice 
have I seen her, and each time she has warned mg; but I may not 
whisper that warning even to the winds. Go, Anthoine, go. My 
mind is weak; I would be alone. Remember, I am not to be dis¬ 
turbed : and forget, Anthoine, that you have seen your master thus 
moved/ 

* I bowed and left him: but for three hours I heard him pacing 
the apartment I am more particular in recounting this conversa¬ 
tion, that you may understand the state of your father’s feelings on 
your departure. Your brother became the constant companion of 
Miss Alice. Time passed on. Your first letters came: after that 
your father seemed unhappy. Your second letters arrived; but 
there was none for your father/ 

‘ None for my father ! ’ I exclaimed, starting from my seat ‘ What 
a monster of ingratitude he must have thought me! I never omitted 
any opportunity of writing to him. Anthoine, I had one lesson of 
disobedience and neglect, for which I have wept tears of blood; 
and for which my present sufferings are scarce an atonement/ 

* Your father/ resumed Anthoine, * was desirous of seeing your 
last letter to your brother: this was refused on the plea that it 
would give him pain. Dark hints were given. Your father’s 
melancholy increased, and I thought I could perceive that there 
was not so good a feeling between him and your brother. One 
night, at a late hour—but how late I cannot say, for I had been 
sleeping in my chair — as I passed through the gallery to my bed, I 
heard voices in this room. They were those of your father and 
brother, and seemed in high dispute. I did not listen, but I loitered, 
and I distinctly heard your father say that he believed you innocent; 
that your brother had woven a tissue of falsehoods to drive you 
from your home and his affections; vowed that to-morrow should 
see him unravel the mystery; and if he found his suspicions correct, 
that though he was his son he would give him up to justice. Alas! 
that to-morrow he never saw! 

* The next morning I repaired as usual to his room to assist at his 
toilet I knocked, but received no answer. I opened the door 
gently. The curtains of his bed were closed. I thought he slept, 
and softly left the apartment In half an hour I returned — all still 
was silent I purposely made a noise that I might awake him. 
Finding he did not stir I became alarmed. I approached the bed 
and drew aside the curtains. The bed-clothes were all smooth and 
straight as if they had been carefully so placed: but instead of 
hearing the soft breathing of my beloved master, the cold features 
of death met my sight My feelings overpowered me, and I sunk 
senseless on the floor. 

vol. xx. 55 
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‘ When I recovered I was still alone, my master’s favorite spaniel 
licking my face and whining piteously. As I turned to raise myself 
my elbow rested on something. I found it was a slipper; it is here; 
(taking a paper from his bosom and unfolding it) it is your brother’s: 
no eye save my own hath beheld it till now. I concealed my sus¬ 
picions and alarmed the castle. Your brother was the last that 
came. I begged him to assist me in disposing the limbs of the dead, 
but he would not come near. He stood resting against the foot of 
the bed, his handkerchief to his eyes, trembling like the leaf of the 
aspen. Your tutor was sent for. Grief took possession of the good 
old. man’s soul; he shed tears of unfeigned sorrow, and remained 
by the body till it was consigned to the tomb. This is all I have to 
tell you concerning your father’s death, except one circumstance.’ 

‘ Tell it quickly,’ I said, ‘ while my reason holds! ’ 

‘ He then drew from his pocket a small paper, and carefully 
unfolding it, ‘ This,’ said he, * as we removed the body to perform 
the last rites, ‘ your tutor .and myself found in the bed.’ 

1 1 knew it instantly; I had placed on the finger of Charles at 
parting that agate-ring as a token of brotherly love; on that hand 
I had every reason now to believe, which had deprived a father of 
life. In that moment I forgot even Alice, myself, and the world: 
I prayed but for retribution on the murderer; then remembering he 
was my brother, I wept. But tears were unavailing: they would 
not restore life to the departed. I rose and said with fearful calm¬ 
ness : ‘ Anthoine, henceforth I will act , not weep. Go on; let me 
have the rest of the story while my mind can bear it.’ 

‘ He thus continued: * I have little more to tell save that a sus¬ 
picion rested on the mind of your tutor, which he once, and never 
but once, breathed to me. It was on the eve of the day that saw 
your father’s remains consigned to the grave: the funeral train had 
all gone to their homes; the moon shone beautifully bright; and I 
sought the grave of him I might well call my only friend, to weep 
in silence. As I approached, I found the spot already occupied. I 
thought it was your brother; and my mind reproached me for my 
evil suspicions. I was mistaken; it was your tutor. He advanced: 
‘Anthoine,’ said he, ‘this visit to the dead but tells me what I 
before well knew: that you loved your master living, and will 
mourn him sincerely.’ Then, grasping my hand, ‘ Tell me,’ said 
he, ‘ as you hope ever to inherit that bright heaven above you, what 
you think of your master’s death.’ 

‘ My frame shook, while I exclaimed in an agony of feeling: ‘ I 
may not, dare not, even to you, breathe my suspicions.’ 

‘ It is enough! ’ said he, ‘ they are like my own. Father of mercy!’ 
he fervently added, ‘ protect my child, and direct me how to act! 
Here, over his sacred dust, join your hand with mine, and swear to 
watch every act, if possible, every thought, of him we may not 
name till this mystery is unravelled.’ 

Just then the moon burst from behind a cloud, brighter, I thought, 
than I had ever seen her, while we sealed the sacred promise; and 
past us glided at the same moment the form of the Gipsey. ‘ The 
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vow is registered in heaven/ she said, and instantly was lost to 
sight From that day the good old gentleman drooped We never 
again spoke on the subject. The day before he died I called and 
found him speechless, and dear Miss Alice in an agony of sorrow. I 
learned your brother had not been there for many days; indeed he 
was seldom seen at the castle: all was changed. I did all in my 
power to soothe the sorrows of the dear young lady, for I knew she 
would soon be fatherless; but oh! she bore her sorrows nobly. 
Her patience and dutiful conduct to her parent I shall never forget; 
and her piety might be a pattern for saints. 

1 Soon after her father’s death your brother became very constant 
in his visits; and as he never had asked me to do any thing in the 
way of attendance upon him, my time was very much my own; 
and I was almost a constant attendant upon Miss Alice. I thought 
it would be a sort of protection, and indeed I loved her/ continued 
he, wiping away a tear. ‘ I wrote to you, my dear young master. 
I have little more to say. Letters came, regretting you could not 
be here at the time promised when you went away, so your brother 
said, and begging Alice would procure a female companion and 
join you where you were stationed, mentioning some place where 
you would meet them, and requesting your brother to see her safe 
to you.’ 

‘ I groaned in bitterness of spirit. This then was the brother I 
had trusted! Oh, confidence betrayed ! the wretch that feels thy 
sting drinks the bitterest drop in the cup of misery! Poor Anthoine 
exhorted me to patience. 

‘ She requested me/ continued he, * to procure for her a young 
woman to accompany her; and smiled through her tears when she 
spoke of going to you. Have you courage to brave the dangers of 
the ocean, my dear young lady? said I. Have I courage, Anthoine? 
she replied, and a tear dimmed her bright eye as she spoke; am I 
not going to him, to my all ? Is there a danger I would not brave 
for him ? a sorrow I would not endure ? I love him, Anthoine, love 
him with purity and truth; and what to me is the danger of the 
sea? Thus, said he, while the tears quickly chased each other 
down his furrowed cheeks, thus she talked. The rest is soon told : 
they sailed; and a thousand times since her departure I have 
regretted that I did not tell her my suspicions: yet I knew not 
what to do ; I might be wrong; and I thought, if she was but safe 
with you, the rest time would unravel.’ 

* Reader, imagine my feelings. It is impossible to describe them. 
The parched lip, the starting eye-ball, the choked sob, and bursting 
heart, even thou mayest have felt; but the dry sorrow that drinketh 
the blood was for woes such as mine. I knew this was no time to 
brood over my grief. My determination was taken. I ascertained 
what port they sailed for, and followed in the first vessel. The only 
pleasure I experienced during the voyage was the unholy one of 
contemplating how I would glut my vengeance on the destroyer of 
my peace, the murderer of my parent I reached Naples, whither 
I learned they had gone, but I reached it a raving maniac, asking 
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each one I met, had they seen the murderer and Alice? None 
noticed me except to mock my affliction. Crowds gathered wherever 
I went, to look at the madman. I had at times gleams of reason; 
but so soon as a sane moment was mine, all my woes returned with 
seven-fold force; and as the lightning bursts the thunder-cloud that 
obscures the face of heaven, all appeared darker from the bright 
gleam that ushered in the storm. 

* One day I had taken my usual stand in the Strada di Toledo; a 
crowd had gathered round me, many idly peering in my face, and 
asking if they were the murderer I sought; some one passing asked 
in broken Italian what was the matter ? I started as a tiger from 
its lair, darted through the crowd, and in a moment the neck of the 
speaker was in my grasp. It was my brother. My reason returned; 
but it was only to find the misery of my madness. The by-stand- 
ers soon released him, believing I had fallen on an innocent man. 
In vain did I tell them it was the person I sought, who I was, and 
that he was my brother. JEach appeal but confirmed more fully 
their belief that I was a hopeless maniac. The monster was set at 
liberty; and I was confined in a cell, chained to the floor, and treated 
in all respects as a mad-man. A physician came: he was a humane 
man, and though he disbelieved all I said, yet he evidently pitied, 
and did all in his power to soothe and comfort me. Under his kind 
care, for he would sit whole hours reading to me, and endeavoring to 
divert my mind from the fatal thoughts that ever haunted me, I 
gradually grew more composed, and at the end of a month became 
an inmate of his dwelling. By degrees the family were less watch¬ 
ful of me, and at times I was permitted to wander on the beach for 
hours without interruption. A settled melancholy had taken posses¬ 
sion of my mind, and the only pleasure I took, if pleasure it might 
be called, was in watching the white crest of the curling wave as it 
flowed at my feet, and at times feeling half inclined to make it my 
winding-sheet, and heath its shroud sleep the calm sleep of death. 

‘ One day, more than usually depressed, for I had dreamed of 
Alice, I sought my favorite haunt, but this time it failed to soothe 
me; my passions seemed at war with my nature; the rankling thorn 
of memory pricked them to fury. I sunk on my knees and prayed 
for revenge on the destroyer of my happiness, the parricide, the 
fiend; and in the curse that then escaped my burning lip, I remem¬ 
bered not what in childhood we had been; I remembered not that 
on the same couch we had sunk to peaceful slumber; I remembered 
not that he was my half-brother; I prayed but for revenge. A well- 
remembered voice near me exclaimed: ‘ Seek, and thou shalt find it! 7 

* I sprang to my feet, and stood in the presence of dark Ellspeth. 
No awe hung o’er her presence now. Wretchedness had made me 
a fit associate for fiends, had they crossed my path; and had hell’s 
dark cavern opened wide its jaws to ingulf me, I would have dared 
the leap to seek retribution on the murderer. Franticly I grasped 
her mantle, aiid wildly conjured her, if aught was in her art, howe’er 
unholy, to stretch its utmost limit and guide me to him I sought, that 
I might glut my vengeance. She spoke not, but pointing to a small 
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skiff which I had not before perceived, led the way and beckoned 
me to follow. Without question I obeyed; and the next moment 
saw us seated in the boat, the small white sail spread, and I was on 
the dark waters with the fearful Ellspeth. 

* Spell-bound I gazed on the dark figure before me. She too was 
changed: the fire had left her eye, but her form had not lost its 
majestic bearing; her dress was the same as when I last saw her, 
and despite the change there was still enough left to fill the gazer 
with fear and wonder. Silent as we entered we reached the base 
of these mountains. She motioned me to land, but before I did so 
she rested her hand on my shoulder, and while our frail bark rocked 
on the swelling wave pointed to the mountain’s topmost peak, and 
in a voice more faint and broken than I had ever heard it, chanted 
the following words : 

* ’Neath yon high mountain peak, 

Where ne’er melteth the snow, 

In the ravine where rushes 
The torrent below, 

The waters of Death 

Loudly roar for their prey ! 

Fiends wait for the murderer! 

Hie, hie thee away.’ 

* Oh, go with me ! ’ I exclaimed: ‘ lead me but to vengeance, and 
I will be thy worshipper! * She motioned me to quit the boat, and 
frowning, sung: 

* Away, up the mountain! 

The trackless path dare ! 

The courage is strongest 
That’s nursed by despair.’ 

And ere I had dashed the sand and sea-spray from my garments, 
the prow of the boat was turned; the sad, which had been half 
lowered to allow me to land, was again spread; and I saw the fight 
skiff, like a fairy thing of fife, dancing on the wave tdl it turned a 
promontory and was lost to sight. 

‘ Before me, then, lay the road to revenge; at least so implied the 
words of her who had never deceived me. It was rugged, almost 
inaccessible ; but nigh the top towered Vengeance, a beacon-fight to 
guide the injured on. I chose at once a path, untrodden it is true; 
but tod and danger were alike forgotten; and night closed on me 
ere I thought the mid-day sun had kissed my cheek. I coiled my¬ 
self beneath a rock, and waited in solitude the dawn of morning; 
then again to my task, eager to taste the rich repast that fate had 
garnered for me. The ascent appeared no toil; for ever and anon 
the word ‘ vengeance! ’ cheered my way, and lessened much the 
distance. 

‘ It was about noon, the second day, as faint and weary I sat, my 
burning brow resting on my hand, I thought I heard a human voice. 
I turned my eyes toward the spot whence the sound proceeded, and 
beheld a man bending over something on the ground. His dress 
seemed that of one who followed some lawless pursuit; a broad 
leathern belt, in which was placed a pair of pistols, a cutlass and 
dagger, confined at the waist a loose coat or tunic, of coarse mate- 
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rial Indeed, his appearance was such that, fainting as I was with 
want, toil and sorrow, I would have preferred dying on that moun- 
tain, alone, to the company of him who was now only parted from 
me by a ravine, down which rushed a foaming torrent to its murky 
bed in the deep cleft below. 

‘ As I was revolving in my mind how I should escape his obser¬ 
vation, for his presence gave me an indescribable feeling of dislike, 
he suddenly raised his head. It was my brother! — the murderer of 
my parent! The destroyer of my peace and happiness stood before 
me ! The cry that burst from my parched bps as I recognized him, 
echoed far and wide. * Wretch! * I screamed, ‘ Heaven has given 
thee to my vengeance! and soon a son shall avenge a father’s mur¬ 
der ! ’ 

* He heard my frenzied speech unmoved. ‘ Fool! ’ he replied; 
‘thy valor would do wonders; but this gulf yawns between us, 
beyond thy power to pass.’ Then stooping to the ground, he raised 
in his arms a heavy burden, wrapped in the ample folds of a cloak. 
It was the almost lifeless form of my once beauteous Alice. He 
bent his way up the mountain. I followed, the ravine still between 
us, like a chafed lion cheated of its prey, till the monster sat his 
burden down. It was nigh to a lone blighted tree, that seemed to 
grow in very mockery on the brink of the precipice. On either 
side a rock projected till they met within some twelve feet. As my 
eye measured the space, he guessed my intent. 

‘ Dare,’ he shouted, ‘ dare but attempt the leap, and Alice breathes 
her last! ’ 

‘ Alice! ’ I shrieked, in agony; ‘ the charm! breathe on the charm! 
and Ellspeth will not fail thee! ’ 

‘ Fool! ’ he exclaimed, * the charm is now mine ! ’ 

‘ So saying, he took from his bosom the amulet, and cast it into 
the foaming torrent, exclaiming: ‘ Hence! hence to the hag that 
gave thee! ’ 

* At that moment a peal of thunder rent the air; a branch was 
riven from the tree near which reclined my fainting Alice, and fell 
crashing down the ravine. Unappalled even by the voice of God, 
he took from the neck of Alice a scarf, bound together her hands, 
and dragged her beneath the tree. She gave one piercing shriek; 
it was her last! Despair urged me to madness. I made one bound; 
and as my feet touched the opposite rock, the monster, true to his 
word, severed the head from the body; and the fair form of my lost 
love found a grave in the torrent’s foam. 

‘But I —I grasped the murderer! Fearful was the struggle! 
Hatred and vengeance lent to each more than common strength. 
We struggled on the edge of the precipice, each determined not to 
relinquish his hold: we hung over the brink; my foot got entangled 
in the rock or root of the tree; my sight became dim — I relaxed 
my grasp — and heard the crash that told me the murderer stood in 
the presence of his God! All else was chaos. 

‘ When I opened my eyes, dark Ellspeth stood beside me. I 
had been dragged from the precipice, and near me lay the bleeding 
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head of my beloved Alice. From that moment I shed not a tear: 
my hopes have rested on that heaven where I shall again meet my 
murdered love. 

* Ellspeth led me to this cave; and embalmed, by some process 
known but to her, all that remained of my Alice. It was placed in 
a box and buried beneath the mound. The dried hip which I brought 
from our childhood’s home I planted over it. It grew; and each 
returning summer roses bloom pure and white above the fair locks 
of my first and only love. 

‘ From Ellspeth nothing could I ever learn but that she was an 
Egyptian by birth. For many years she paid me passing visits, 
and each time had lost some of her wildness. In her last, she was 
accompanied by. the dog that has since been my sole companion. 
Her sands of life were nearly run, if I might judge by her faltering 
step and bent form. She bade me a solemn farewell: said she had 
far to go to rest among her kindred; placed on the table the ancient 
lamp, and wildly said: ‘ The oil that fed it was dark Ellspeth’s life- 
tale.’ Curiosity induced me to open it. No oil was there; but a 
roll of parchment containing the narrative of her life. Reader, it is 
thine; a legacy left to thee for dropping a tear over the sorrows of 
the ‘ Hermit op Cetara.* 


Thus ended the manuscript: and, wild as was the tale, my heart 
throbbed, and tears fell fast over the sorrows of this suffering 
son of misfortune. It seemed to me more like a dream than a 
reality. I was at times inclined to think it the wild rhapsody of a 
maniac; but alas! dear reader, experience has since taught me that 
truth sometimes surpasses fiction. 

With the first dawn of morning I prepared to descend the moun¬ 
tain. I called to the dog; but vain were my attempts to wile him 
from the spot. When he left the cave it was but to stretch himself 
on the turf that covered the remains of his master. Oh, man! 
man! thou, created in the image of thy Maker, dost thou feel no 
‘ small still voice within ’ tell thee that thou hast been wanting in 
friendship and fidelity to thy fellow man, and unmindful of thy 
Creator’s commands to ‘do unto others as thou wouldest they 
should do unto thee ? ’ Being unable to entice him to leave the 
place, I had no alternative but to descend without him, bearing 
with me the curious lamp, my legacy from the dead, and the manu¬ 
script of the Hermit. I regained my lodgings in the village of 
Cetara, not a little astonished on reflection at this my first adven¬ 
ture on my first tour. 


DOUBT AND TRUTH. 

Doubt most dreads Truth, and right before 
Her portal stands, and bolts the door; 

Her choicest treasures too hath he 
Locked up—but cannot find the key! 
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THE EXILE OF SWITZERLAND. 


R O U A I N K . 


"When youth and manhood’s time had passed 
As some sweet vision of the mind away, 

Which o’er the brow of care its shadows cast, 

To hide from view the sorrows of life’s day; 
Olandek strayed through our free happy land, 
Self-exiled from his native Switzerland. 

He was a wanderer and a stranger too, 

His history brief, and only known to few; 

Free was his blood, and humble was the name 
His mother called him by — unknown to fame; 

But yet, ’twas one that spoke of holy ioy, 

Of love and peace amid this world’s alloy; 

That called him back life’s early scenes to view, 

When youth and innocence no evil knew; 

When through the grass that decked the sloping green, 
At eve’s soft hour, his foot-prints might be seen, 

As like the song of some wild gala bird, 

His strains of untaught music might be heard, 

Rising upon the gentle zephyr’s wing 

Which nought but music at that hour could bring: 

Or hastening quick to the broad river’s strand, 

He caught the pebbles strown along the sand, 

And broke in sportive glee the water’s rest, 

Sending long ripples o’er her mirrored breast 

Oh 1 those were scenes the bounding heart to fill, 
Bidding its passion and its pride be still; 

To strew life’s way with flowers of mem’ries past, 

And make one hopeful and serene at last. 

Sweet cottage bower! the place that gave him birth, 
Dew of his youth, thou sweetest spot on earth, 

I hail thee now, and bless thee for the art 
Which makes thyself companion of his. heart; 

I see thee now, within the foliage deep 
Of trees that round thee sleepless vigils keep ; 

The porch, the sill, the latch he’s touched before, 

The woodbine and the ivy mantling o’er; 

The long-remembered room, the wainscot, wall, 

The old arm-chair within the oaken hall; 

The stand just by it, and the Bible too, 

Which near his seat at night his father drew, 

And with a touching rev’rence pressed the page 
That lessons gave for youth and hoary age; 

And there his mother sat in conscious pride, 

With all her children gathered by her side. 

It is too melting for the heart to dwell 
On things like these, or half the bliss to tell 
Which once was his, to chase the hours away, 

And add delights to each succeeding day; 

But yet I could not, ever, ever part 

Such scenes as these, which nestle round his heart, 

And are his joy, his happiness, his life, 

Amid the whirl of earth’s contending strife. 
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He had a sister once, as pure and fair 
As the first blush of morn, when all the air 
Is laden with sweet incense, and music fills 
The soul seraphic, and the murm’ring rills. 

She was a beauty of such perfect form, 

With eyes so dove-like, heart so warm, 

And brow so radiant with continued thought, 

Up from the spirit’s inmost chambers brought, 

That one would seek forevermore to gaze 
Upon the floating sunshine, and the rays 
Of sportive innocence and witching grace 
Which shone so brightly in that youthful face. 

A courtier came, dressed in an angel’s guise, 

To win the maiden by some sweet surprise. 

He wooed her oft at mom and even-tide, 

Within the glade and by the river’s side; 

But failed at last: she would not yield her heart 
A captive to his bold consummate art. 

Then in her ear he breathed a tale, that made 
The color from her glowing temples fade, 

And maddened all the virtue of her soul, 

And bade dark frenzy o’er its surface roll. 

She sprang forth wildly from his low embrace 
High on a jutting rock, and face to face, 

Holding her snow-white fingers high above, 

She cried, ‘ I leap! if from that spot you move ! * 

He heard, and like a lion in his lair 
He crouched before the form of Virtue there, 

Which seemed not aught of earth, but spirit free, 

Circled in light of heavenly majesty. 

Rising from terror dire the villain fled, 

As if he’d seen a spectre from the dead. 

The sister lived awhile to bless her friends, 

And prove that peace on purity depends. 

He had a brother too, who always stood 
Beside the brave, the manly, ana the good, 

Unsheathed his sword to aid his country’s cause, 

And bled for liberty and freedom’s laws. 

Years passed away, and then at length they met; 

It was a meeting I shall ne’er forget. 

They bent their steps toward their home-bound hearth j 
They knelt beside the place that claimed their birth j 
They bathed the olden spot with many tears, 

And wept and prayed, and buried all their fears. 

Then fr6m his swelling heart his brother sung 

This strain, which through the glen and copse-wood rung: 


Brother! how sweet it is to come 
At life’s dark closing hour, 

To view once more our childhood’s home, 
And pluck a garden flower; 

To wander through the mossy glade, 

E’en to the old elm tree. 

And sitting ’neath its cooling shade 
To talk of home with thee. 


V It. 

When on the vast and swelling deep 
My gallant bark did ride. 

And stars alone a watch did keep 
Above its foaming tide; 
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Brother! that name full oft hath thrilled 
The chords of memory, 

And with a strange excitement filled 
This heart, which beats for thee. 

XIX. 

Brother! e’en now, where’er I roam, 

O’er land or stormy sea, 

Still, still that song of home, sweet home, 
Comes rolling back to me; 

And makes me feel that I could fly 
To see that home again, 

And ’neath my own bright native sky 
Awake my youthful strain. 


Upon this little grassy mound, 
Under the old oak tree, 

Our mother sat, while all around 
Sang long and merrily, 

And whiled away the lonely hour 
So near our cottage walls, 

And felt she had a richer dower 
Than kings in palace halls. 


My mother’s —yes ! my mother’s name 
Will long remembered be; 

It is more dear than wealth or fame, 

, That old sweet name to me ; 

And all the lessons I was taught 
While sitting on her knee, 

So full of love and wisdom fraught, 
Will ne’er forgotten be. 


VI 

Brother, O! now I ask from thee 
This one thing, nought beside — 

My Bible, mother’s gift to me 
But just before she died ; 

The priceless casket that contains 
The mind of Deity, 

And he who finds its treasure, gains 
Immortal liberty. 

They left that spot, and slowly moved away; 

But soon returning, near its shade did stray, 

And raised the fallen wall, and filled each room 
With precious relics of their heyday bloom, 

And taught the vine once more to circle o’er 
The lowly porch, and round the cottage door. 
Scarce was the work performed, when on the brow 
Of him who sang, a paleness came, and low 
Upon the bed of death that brother lay, 

A cold and lifeless form of mortal clay. 

Olander bowed before his brother’s tomb, 
Oppressed with loneliness and sunk in ^loom; 
Steeping in tears the flowers which on it grew, 
Wet by the morning and the evening dew: 
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Then bade farewell for ever to the shade 
Where brother, sister, friends no longer strayed, 
And wandered o’er the earth, by land and sea, 
Along the Nile, in burning Araby, 

Through Grecian ruins, and Italia’s land, 
Beneath her skies and by her gilded strand; 
Then crossed the ocean and, each danger passed, 
He landed on this western shore at last; 

And found a home where many charms unite 
To warm the heart, to solace and delight. 
Olander lives, and honored is his name ; 

No more a stranger, nor unknown to fame, 

He stands where few can ever justly stand, 

The pride and boast and glory of his land. 
Commingled voices spread his praises round, 
Till hill and valley echo back the sound : 

Here be thy rest in thy last dying hour, 

Olander, when the earth hath lost its power 
To please thy spirit with its fleeting toys, 

When all is tasteless, save immortal joys. 


THE UNDERTAKER. 

It was my first Sunday in the city of C-, and the church-bells 

were ringing cheerfully as I arose from my somewhat unusually 
careful toilet, and prepared to attend their sacred summons. I love 
the sound of church-bells; their tones are associated with the 
pleasant days of my boyhood; for be it known, I have reached that 
period of life when the mind, no longer led by the bright hopes that 
have been so often frustrated, fondly wanders back to the fairy 
times of youth; like one who in the midst of a long and toilsome 
journey has reached some rugged and leafless eminence, from whose 
desolate height he gazes down with a sad feeling of regret on the 
fair and verdant valley from amid whose sun-touched flowers he 
first set forth. 

Well, the church-bells rang cheerfully; the jewels, laces, silks, 
feathers and finery in the shop-windows wore their week-day faces 
behind their wooden iron-bound and eyeless masks; the awning-posts 
were dismantled of their drapery; the pavements looked as if every 
individual brick had been scoured with a motherly affection until it 
was as bright and rosy as the cheeks of a German maiden; even 
the linden-trees by the way-side, with their ever-trembling leaves, 
seemed to have been clipped into a rounded neatness; while the very 
waters that ran down the kennel were ‘ clear as the fount of Heli¬ 
con,’ so scrupulously clean are the good people of that cleanliest of 
all cleanly cities. Not a brass knob, knocker or bell-pull but brightly 
reflected its neighbor on the opposite side of the way; not a single 
pane of glass in the windows but would have mirrored the toilet of 
any adventurous fly who was rash enough to approach it. In short, 
every thing upon which the eye rested, whether of art or nature, 
was as completely endimancher as the most fashionable woman 
luxuriously drawn to church by her two pampered grays. Troops of 
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well-conditioned citizens were wending their way toward their 
resj ective places of worship; their long and variegated lines pre¬ 
senting all the gorgeous hues of a poppy-bed; while the numberless 
parasols bobbing about looked not unlike huge green leaves out¬ 
spread to shield their bright heads from the sun. Here a demure 
little creature, with her sweet healthful face peeping like a half- 
opened rose-bud from the modest recess of her cottage-bonnet, and 
bearing in her hand her folded handkerchief and richly-bound prayer 
book, walked quietly onward, with her soft blue eyes now studying 
the graceful curves of her shoe-tie, and now glancing furtively at the 
tantalizing folds of a new satin cardinal that would come before her. 
Then sailed along, in an abundant allowance of laces and costly dra¬ 
pery, the somewhat ponderous person of the rich merchant’s wife, 
who humbly permitted the world to observe that, although the happy 
possessor of more than one carriage, she with true Christian humility 
always made a point of walking on Sunday, even in the most 
unseasonable weather. Here the sprucely-attired tradesman, with his 
bright buttons, glossy hat, neatly-trimmed whiskers, and somewhat 
florid countenance, expressive only of the very earnest perseverance 
with which he was calculating his weekly gains, slowly pursued 
the uncertain steps of the feeble-limbed white-haired octogenarian; 
whose thoughts, no longer fettered by the pleasures or cares of this 
world, were doubtless wandering in many a curious speculation on 
that fathomless Future, of whose mighty mysteries he was himself 
so soon to form a part. To be brief, there were wives and widows 
and maidens fair; the proud, the humble, the rich, the poor; all the 
ingredients that usually compose a pot-pourri of human beings, for 
whatever purpose assembled. Among the many gathered in the 
streets that day, how few there were whose thoughts were turned 
toward a serious consideration of the solemn purpose for which 
they were brought together! How few were filled with feelings of 
gratitude, for the countless blessings they had been permitted to 
enjoy! We are too prone to forget the Almighty Creator of our 
pleasures, in the hour of happiness: we only remember him when 
stung by the spur of Misfortune. 

As I approached the beautiful little church of S-, whose cold 

and pure architecture rises from amid the noble trees which sur¬ 
round it, a chaste emblem of the lovely precepts taught beneath its 
roof, the full and glorious tones of the majestic organ suddenly rose 
upon the air with mournful yet swelling grandeur. Surely, surely 
there is no other instrument so well calculated to awaken feelings of 
sublime devotion. Those splendid volumes of sound, those ‘ dying 
falls,’ those radiant bursts of harmony, seem to bear away the soul 
in an ecstacy of divine enthusiasm. I had heard much of the elo¬ 
quence of the reverend gentleman who in this beautiful little sanc¬ 
tuary presided over the spiritual welfare of his numerous flock, and 
was preparing my mind by previous meditation for a fine moral dis¬ 
course, when that magnificent outpouring of almost celestial melody 
so completely took possession of my faculties, that I found myself 
rooted to the spot, while my less absorbed companions glided silently 
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by me into the body of the church. At length those splendid tones 
were heard no more; the pew doors had ceased to swing and creak; 
a full deep-toned voice rose to the vaulted roof; and I found myself 
alone in the vestibule. Giving myself ‘ the rousing shake/ and 
reluctantly withdrawing my eyes from the volute of an opposite 
column, on which they had been unconsciously fastened, I was about 
to apply to the friendly offices of the sexton, when that cadaverous 
looking functionary gently approached, and laying his hand upon 
my arm with all the gravity of his peculiar position in society, 
observed: 

‘I say, Sir, you wasn’t thinking much about the place you were 
in, I guess, was you ? ’ 

* I had indeed almost forgotten myself/ I replied; 1 but will you 
show me to a pew ? ’ 

‘ Lord bless you, Sir, we ’re quite full. If you’d only been wide 
awake a little while ago, I could ’a got you a nice snug corner; but 
the Reverend Mr. Jones holds forth to-day, and when that’s the 
case we have n’t room enough to drive a nail. My name’s Steadi- 
man, Sir/ 

* I must confess I am somewhat disappointed/ I answered; ‘ for I 

was particularly anxious to hear Mr.-. Is this gentleman con¬ 

sidered preeminent, that he is always so well attended ? ’ 

* No, no, Sir/ replied he, drawing nearer, and adding in a confiden¬ 
tial whisper, 4 he ’s not half so good. But fashion, Sir, fashion ’s 
every thing; fashion has to do with preaching as well as with every 
thing else. The young ladies think Mr. Jones an angel, and the old 

ones a saint. But the fact is, Sir, Mr.-has sometimes of late 

handled some of our congregation pretty roughly, and they have 
been gradually dropping away, dropping away, until he ’ll find that 
trying to correct people’s bad habits and telling them of their faults to 
their faces is a mighty unprofitable kind of business. After working 
all the week in their warehouses and shops, they do n’t come to 
church to be scolded on the only day of rest they have, like a parcel 
of naughty school-boys; to have their sins held up before their eyes 
like hard sums on a black-board. Now Mr. Jones always lets ’em off 
scot-free; so that they can come here, listen to a pleasant discourse, 
and after hearing their neighbors abused, (for that don’t touch them 
you know,) can go away to their beef and pudding with a good appe¬ 
tite and an easy conscience. My name’s John Steadiman, Sir/ 

Now, thought I, this man is worth studying; to discover which fact 
you have only to look at him: and as by remaining where I was I 
should certainly be gratified by the sound of the glorious instrument 
whose full tones rose at intervals on the ear, I resolved to humor 
his desire to indulge his loquacity, and my own of becoming a stu¬ 
dent of the various movements of the human mind. 

A very odd-looking person was Mr. John Steadiman. Imagine a 
man of five-feet-four in height, of a bony and angular figure, upon 
whose sharp outlines hung a solemn-looking suit of rusty black, (the 
coat somewhat too long in the sleeves, the pantaloon exhibiting 
rather more of the wrinkled boot below than was precisely consis- 
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tent with elegance,) a round bullet-head covered with a stunted 
growth of angry-looking hair, beneath which spread a low and knot¬ 
ted forehead, an undefmable kind of nose, a nose only to be com¬ 
prehended and commented upon by the far-seeing genius of a 
Lavater; a mouth of unusual dimensions; a pale, sallow complex¬ 
ion ; the dark sharp eyes and whole countenance wearing a most 
wretched expression of hopeless melancholy, which had been so 
often assumed in the discharge of his sad duties as at length to have 
become habitual; and you will have produced for yourself a rather 
flattering likeness of John Steadiman, undertaker and sexton of 
St.-’s church. 

4 And so, Mr. Steadiman,’ said I, 4 you think that people do not 
like to be told of their faults ? ’ 

4 Well, you see, Sir,’ he replied, evidently delighted to have found 
a willing listener, putting his hands behind him and planting his 
back comfortably against the wall; 1 well, you see, Sir, it depends 
pretty much upon the way it’s done. If the reverend gen’leman 
only talks of the sins and wickedness of the world in a general sort 
of fashion, then nobody takes it to himself; (we’re all apt to rail 
against the world as if we did n’t belong to it ourselves, you know, 
Sir;) each one shovels off his load to some body else’s shoulders, 
thanks his stars that there was nothing meant that could apply in 
any way to him; and as long as there’s no particularizing, he will 
patiently wear a long face for two or three hours, listen perhaps to 
the sermon, and prove its edification by lying and cheating, may be, 
through the rest of the week.’ 

4 Come, come, Mr. Steadiman,’ said I, seriously, 4 this is going a 
little too far; this is unchristian-like.* 

4 Not a bit of it, Sir; not half as unchristian-like as the man who 
lives upon the savings of the widow and orphan. Why Sir,’ he 
continued, in the lowest possible whisper, as he looked cautiously 
about him, ‘ there are men who go to church regularly every Sunday 
morning and evening, ay, and every prayer-day too, as if they were 
in a hurry for a saintship, who have stolen the very beds from under 
the poor, and dragged the food from their mouths; who while they 
are reducing many a once-thriving family to beggary by their 
shamefully dishonest dealings, live on the fat of the land, and pass 
for the best men among us.’ 

Unable to dispute an assertion of which sad experience had 
taught me the truth, and pleased with the honest indignation of the 
worthy official, I allowed him to pursue his wrathful animadversions 
uninterrupted. 

4 Don’t you think, Sir,’ he continued, 4 it’s too bad that all classes 
should suffer — high and low, rich and poor — for the rascality of a 
few ? that while they are thriving we should starve ? ’ 

4 But you have no cause to complain, Mr. Steadiman/ I observed. 
4 This general depression of affairs cannot affect your business in 
any way, for people must die , be things ever so bad.’ 

4 Ah, Sir,’ replied he, looking at me with an expression of face so 
heart-rendingly melancholy that it would have brought tears into 
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the eyes of Coraus himself, * sure enough, people will die, as you 
say; (although I have often thought lately, that even death tries to 
cheat us poor fellows out of our dues;) people do die, but then 
things are not like what they used to be, for you see we can’t get 
any thing out of the survivors but pines and muslin. Why there are 
many families belonging to this church that I’m in the habit of 
burying for with black cloths and silver plates, that I know can’t do 
nothing like it again. Why, no later than last night, when I came 
home about half-past nine, from icing a body, my good woman runs 
down to me quite pleased and hopeful like, to tell me that the rich 
Mr. Delaney’s little girl, who had been ill so long, was dead at last, 
and that she had heard that I was to have the job: and so I was 
over there bright and early this morning; but, Lord bless you, Sir, 
there was no hope of cloth and silver in that quarter; for it seems 
they ’ve lost greatly by the banks, and can just manage to get along, 
and that’s all. So you see we suffer with the rest. It’s just like 
knocking down a row of playing-cards: give a tap to the first, and 
king, queen, diamonds and hearts tumble upon one another, bruis¬ 
ing the poor knave of spades at the end. Now it’s not half so bad 
with sexton Dedham of St. C — ’s, for he had, no later than last 
week, three black cloths and silver plates, four mahoganies and two 
walnuts; and he’s no family and I have. That’s always the way. 
It seems too as if our congregation was unusually healthy this year,’ 
continued he, with a melancholy shake of the head; ‘ there is one 
gentleman however that I’ve had my eye on for some months past, 
who I think will be likely to require something in my way before 
long. He looked mighty poorly this morning, I know; ’ and Mr. John 
Steadiman gazed with a look of sad and earnest abstraction on the 
toe of his boot, whose peculiar formation bore no distant resemblance 
to the head of a coffin. 

What will not habit do ? Here was this man who but a moment 
before had been loud in his outcry against the nefarious proceedings 
of the human fungi that have sprung from the rankness of society, 
who would have considered himself particularly favored by fortune 
if he had been permitted to perform for both them and their victims 
the last sad and revolting offices the soul’s shell requires. Here 
was this ‘ knave of spades,’ as he facetiously called himself, with a 
brain to conceive, a heart to feel, a bosom warm with the same 
affections that throb in our own, subject to the same wants, the 
same diseases, who lived and walked, talked, fed and slept as we 
do; yet who had grown so familiar with death, that mysterious 
separation of infinite from finite, of spiritual from material; that 
passing away of the light from the temple; as to look upon it as 
absolutely nothing but a matter of business. For him the sight of 
death had no terrors. The cold rigidity, the ghastly pallor, the terrible 
silence; the foul changing of the form that had been loved and 
wept over; the ended hopes, the severing of human ties; he thought 
not of them: the dead were his customers ; they gave him employ¬ 
ment ; they were merchandise, for the disposal of which he received 
so much compensation, food and clothing for himself and family; 
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the idea of whose dissolution formed no part of his sometime medi¬ 
tation ; for how many had he laid among the dust and creeping 
things ? And yet he, and his wife and children still lived on. The 
loveliest scenes in nature, fair vales and sloping hills, cool shadowed 
streams and breezy woods, were not half so agreeable in his sight as 
the ghostly tombs and the long grass (in whose rank luxuriance the 
material dead live again) of some lonely cemetery. What holyday 
procession, bright with gay dresses and cheerful faces, could awaken 
his animation half as readily as the professional sight of a well- 
ordered line of dark forms, grief-bent and shrouded with the sym¬ 
bols of mourning, following the remains of some beloved being to 
their last resting-place ? What artist could gaze with more enthu¬ 
siasm on the half-defaced remnant of some work of by-gone genius, 
than did he on the stark limbs and ashy features, the plaited 
shroud and crimped cap of the dead ? How could I tell, as I looked 
up into his miserable countenance, that he was not at that very 
moment making a mental calculation of my height, with a view to 
its final adjustment in one of his own ‘mahoganies/ as he called 
them ? ’ 

As a thousand equally agreeable reflections were passing through 
my brain, and the conversation of my companion was every moment 
becoming more distasteful, a gradual and almost imperceptible 
swell of sweet voices filled the air with their Lydian strains, 
bearing me in imagination to those blissful regions where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest. Again they 
ceased, and again the organ poured forth a noble voluntary, played 
with the exquisite feeling of one whose soul seemed filled with the 
true eloquence of music. Once more the doors were thrown open, 
and I saw the people come pouring down the aisles, entirely unem¬ 
barrassed by that gravity of demeanor which had so strongly marked 
their entrance; for here and there old and young were nodding, 
smiling and courtesying to those of the congregation they chanced to 
recognize, and one or two stopping at their neighbors' pews seemed 
disposed to indulge in a little interchange of complimentary gossip; 
while the children from the galleries trooped noisily down the stairs, 
requiring all the influence of their young instructers to restrain their 
restive movements. I could not help conjecturing what might pos¬ 
sibly be the thoughts of Mr. John Steadiman, as these light-hearted 
rosy-cheeked, happy-looking urchins passed him, and I deemed it 
not going too far to suppose that he regarded them each and all as 
merely the future tenants of pines, walnuts, and mahoganies, and 
was fervently wishing at that very moment that it would please 
Providence to send some gentle epidemic among them; soothing his 
conscience by the merciful consideration that they w r ould thus 
escape the thousand pains and cares that flesh is heir to. 

Just as some substantial looking old ladies had stopped for a 
moment to gather round the rather commanding looking person of 
the Rev. Mr. Jones, and one benevolent looking old man was 
shaking his hand, and warmly congratulating him on the beauty and 
power of the fine piece of eloquence with which he had that mom* 
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mg delighted them all; I suddenly observed a commotion to take 
place among a busy group of talkers who had stationed themselves 
in the middle aisle, and who had rendered themselves conspicuous 
by their very loud voices. There was a cry for water; some one had 
been taken ill, and in a few moments the sufferer, followed by his 
distressed relatives, was borne to an open window in the vestibule. 

‘ It's the gentleman I told you of/ whispered Steadiman, as he 
hastily passed me with a tumbler of water in his hand; ‘ I thaugJu 
the heat to-day would be too much for him.* 

‘ Air, air! give me air! * feebly cried the invalid, as his anxious 
friends gathered about him; ‘ quick, quick! I cannot breathe ! * 

* Adi! * observed my agreeable friend, as he threw up the window 
near which I was standing, with a face in which his habitual 
expression of miserable melancholy was strongly contending with 
one of eager expectation: ‘ ah, he may swallow all the air he can 
get, for he won't need any long; it's the heart-disease he’s got, and 
he’s struggling with death now. I'm used to these things.’ 

Unable to resist that peculiar impulse which so strangely impels 
us toward the most distressing and terrible scenes, though unable 
to afford assistance, as the people drew back to give the sufferer 
freer air, with distress, pity and curiosity strongly impressed upon 
their features, I leaned eagerly forward. 

The poor invalid had fallen back in his chair, his face already 
corpse-like, and was gasping horribly : his wife (it must have been 
his wife) stood by his side, clasping his cold hand in hers, and sup¬ 
porting his head upon her trembling arm; her eyes filled with tears, 
and her cheek was almost as pale as his own. Presently he opened 
liis eyes and stared wildly about him, as if endeavoring to recall his 
wandering senses; then gazing up into her face with a look of 
inquiry, he said in a strange, fluttering voice: ‘Come Helen, love, I am 
better now; let us go home: quick! quick! I must see the children 

before- I am ready, Helen, come let us go; ’ and rising feebly 

from his wife’s supporting arm, he struggled to his feet. 

The ashy hue of that face, those swimming eyes, those tottering 
steps—who that had once looked upon death would fail to recognize 
these terrible signs ? Ere his friends could reach him he had fallen 
to the ground. Even now his wife’s shriek of anguish rings in my 
ears: ‘ Oh ! God, have mercy! William! William! ’ 

* Thank fortune ! ’ quietly observed Mr. John Steadiman, sexton 

and undertaker, as, shocked and much agitated by the sudden and 
heart-touching scene of which I had been a witness, I was hastily 
leaving the church; ‘ thank fortune! it's an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. I reckon I 've got a black cloth and mahogany this 
time! ’ e. e. d. 


POSTHUMOUS FAME. 

True fame’s a plant that seems to need 
A body buried, for its seed ; 

And ere the churlish sucklings thrive, 
The parent-stock must cease to live. 
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The dull mist of September, fitfully 
Thickening to chill and gusty streams of rain, 

Lifted at sun-set, and the western rim 
Showed a broad stripe of light: a golden smile 
Burst o’er the dripping scene, then died away: 

And the North swept, in hollow moan and hiss, 
Round dwellings and through branches. 

Morning broke 

In cloudless beauty, but a chilly breath 
Still edged the crystal air. The sun went down, 
With a rich halo glowing round the spot 
Where his orb glided, and a splendid belt 
Of orange burned above his slanting track, 

Melting to soft bright gray, that deepened up 
Into the rich mid-blue ; and where the pearl 
Darkened into the sapphire, bounded forth 
The courier-star of Night’s magnificence. 

Morning again rose gloriously clear: 

The air was softer, and the gentle West 
Was fanning where the North had struck its chill: 
And as the Sun climbed up, his light was cast 
So warm and genial, and the atmosphere 
Was felt so sweetly and deliciously, 

It seemed’t were pleasure merely to lie down, 

And bask and breathe. 

The noontide now has come : 
Green woods and pleasant fields are smiling forth 
Inviting welcome. Let us leave the walls 
Of the close city, and with wandering feet 
Seek the sweet haunts of Nature. O’er the dust 
Of the great thoroughfare, with rapid wheels 
And trampling hoofs vexed ever, where the gay 
And flaunting motes sport thick in fashion’s beam, 
Idle and worthless, quick we tread, and turn 
Gladly aside, where a green narrow lane 
Leads to a wild ravine amid the hills. 

Smooth fields, with browsing cattle, are around, 

And now and then the tinkling sheep-bell breaks 
Pleasantly on the ear. Our pathway leads 
Through a rude gate and o'er a broken bridge 
Where the green rushes and long tangled grass 
Proclaim the shrunken streamlet; a faint track 
Leads to a barrelled spring, whose waters boil 
Unceasing from its loose gray-sandy depth., 

Grass spreads its sides with velvet, and tall trees 
Drop their black shapes around. We pass along: 

• A gorge winds up, walled in with rocky banks, 
Plumaged with leaning branches: wheel-marks deep 
Are traced upon the stone floor of the chasm, 

And grateful shadow rests like sleep within. 

Grim roots start out from crevices ; green sprouts 
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Flaunt from mossed ledges; and large trickling drops, 
From the steep sides, shed moisture on the air. 

We rest awhile, then tread again our path. 

A grassy glade, with points and curving banks, 

The dry bed of a streamlet, lures our steps. 

The varied aster-tribes are clustered round; 

The gnarled thorn-apple shows its crimson fruit, 
Studding its boughs, and scattered thick beneath ; 

And from the brinks the solidago bends 
Its golden feather: mingling with the sweet 
Ana peaceful quiet, low monotonous sounds 
Stream from the lizard, varied with the swell 
Of the near locust’s peevish clarion, 

And cherup of the cricket. Now we leap 
The fence, and stray into the broad green field. 

The air is an elixir; as we breathe, 

The blood swift tingles in our veins ; we long 
To bound with transport and shout out our joy. 

The thread-like gossamer is waving past, 

Borne on the wind’s light wing, and to yon branch, 
Tangled and trembling, clings like silver silk. 

The thistle-down, high lifted through the rich 
Bright blue, quick float, like gliding stars, and then 
Touching the sunshine, flask, and seem to melt 
Within the dazzling brilliance. Yon tall oak, 
Standing from out the straggling skirt of wood, 
Touched by the frost, that wondrous chemist, shows 
Spottings of gorgeous crimson through his green, 

Like a proud monarch, towering still erect, 

Though sprinkled with his life-blood. Close beside, 
That aspen, to the wind’s soft-fingered touch, 

Flutters, with all its dangling leaves, as though 
Beating with myriad pulses. Misty shade 
Films the deep hollows, misty sunshine glows 
On the round nills. Across the far-off* wood 
The atmosphere is shaded like thin smoke, 

Until we fancy a dim swarm of motes 
Is glimmering there and dancing. We approach, 

And tread the dark recesses : withered leaves 
Spread a thick crackling mantle, countless trunks 
Lead on the eye in labyrinths, till lost 
Within a dizzy maze, and overhead 
A vast and interlacing roof of green. 

The hickory-shell, cracked open by its fall, 

Shows its ripe fruit, an ivory ball, within ; 

And the cleft chestnut-burr displays its sheath 
White glistening, with its glossy nuts below. 

Scattered around, the wild rose-bushes hang, 

Their ruby buds tipping their thorny sprays. 

The everlasting’s blossoms seem as cut 
In delicate silver, whitening o’er the slopes; 

The seedy clematis, branched high, is robed 
With woolly tufts ; the snowy Indian-pipe 
Is streaked with black decay j the wintergreen 
Offers its berries; and the prince’s pine, 

Scarce seen above the fallen leaves, peers out, 

A firm green glossy wreath. 


Within this knot 

Of twining roots, a shelving aperture 

Proclaims the hedge-hog’s chamber; through the gloom 

Within we see the sparkle of his eye, 

And his slim snout thrust level w'ith the brink, 
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To scent his danger; but fear not! no staff 
Will pierce thy winding cavern, to drive forth 
Thy crouching form, and beat, with cruel blows, 
Thy gasping being from thee. 


By we pass, 

And from the darkening woods released, we see 
One mass of shadow stretching to the east, 
And narrow stripes of gold upon the tops 
Of hill and tree ; and climbing the ascent, 

We view the sun sink calmly to his rest. 


THE CADI AND THE ROBBER. 


TRANSLATED FROM TDK TURK Ian LANODAOK BY JOHN T. BROWN, C ONBT A N T1S OT1 *. 


Once in former times a Cadi of Bagdad was seated in his dwel¬ 
ling, absorbed in thought. On a sudden he conceived the idea of 
taking a short and solitary ride for relaxation, between the hour of 
sun-set and that of repose; and for this purpose ordered liis ser¬ 
vants to get ready his horse. The Cadi mounted his trusty animal, 
and without taking any of his people with him, forthwith set out 
upon the way. Darkness had begun to obscure the face of the 
world, and he wandered from his path. ‘ Perhaps,’ said the Cadi to 
himself, ‘there may be robbers concealed by the way-side, who 
would deprive me of my clothes as if they were only peeling an 
onion! * 

Scarcely had he muttered these words, when lo! he perceived a 
man before him, who exclaimed aloud: ‘ Stop, O Cadi! ’ 

The robber’s eye (for it was indeed a robber) fell full upon the 
Cadi; and he seized hold of the reins of liis horse’s bridle, as he 
said: ‘ Halt, O, Cadi! and stir not! ’ 

The Cadi answered: ‘ Why come you forth here to cavil with 
me ? Ah! young man, do you not fear the Most High ? Withdraw 
your hand from ofT my bridle, and let me pass on.’ 

But the robber replied: ‘ Did I not fear Him, I would now cut 
you in pieces: therefore off with your cloak and give it to me 
quickly, for I have business, and must away to strip others hke 
yourself. I am here in search of prey, and as none can be better 
than you, off with your cloak.’ 

To this the Cadi could only reply: 1 Depart! and let me be.’ 

Robber. I am here by divine permission, and destiny must be 
fulfilled. Beside, as that affair which is undertaken by divine 
authority always terminates successfully, and nothing can be done 
without it, I came here confiding in destiny, and behold what good 
luck has befallen me ! See how God’s fatalities are fulfilled. Speak 
the truth: who are you, where are you going, what is your business, 
and why are you here without any attendants ? 
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Cadi. I was going to my vineyard, and lost my way. 

Robber. Did you not know from the stars, the signs of the 
zodiac, the position of the planets, and the setting of the sun, that 
you had wandered from your path ? 

Cadi. He who believes in astronomy is certainly an infidel/ 

Robber. Do you want to deny the seven verses of the Koran, 
and refute them with a tradition ? 

Cadi. What are the seven verses ? 

Robber. They are the commands of the Most High, as con¬ 
tained in the following words of the Koran: ‘ 1. I take refuge 
against the execrable Satan, in God. 2. I adorn the heavens and 
earth with lanterns. 3. Certainly I have placed the zodiac in the 
heavens. 4. The moon and stars shine to obey his order. 5. The 
moon we have destined to set so as to return. 6. He does not 
divide the heavens by the distances of the stars. 7. The heavens 
are the essence of the zodiac.' 

Cadi. Young man, since you are so learned in astrology, pray 
tell me whether this hour is lucky or not. 

Robber. This hour is in the sign of the scorpion, and is favora¬ 
ble to the robbing of those who are on the public way, for thefts, 
and for stripping men. But it is unfavorable to the going out of 
cadis, preachers, imaums and muezzins. 

Cadi. My dear Sir, I have only acted in obedience to the injunc¬ 
tion which says: * I love to pray in gardens and vineyards.' 

Robber. Why did you not act also after the tradition: ‘ First 
find a companion, and afterward set out on your journey.' Had 
you now a companion I could not have attempted to despoil you. 
But hasten;, off with your cloak; for I must be going to attend to 
my other business. 

Cadi. Youngster, have you not heard how the prophet said: * He 
is a faithful man (Mussulman) in whose hands and tongue one is safe.' 
How therefore are you a Mussulman, when I dare not trust you ? 

Robber. Have you not heard, O, Cadi! that the prophet also 
said: 1 Your hands and your feet will bear testimony against you in 
the day of judgment ?' Now you came here by your own hands and 
feet; so off with your cloak, for time presses. 

Cadi. Injure me not, O, young man! for ‘ He who injures another 
is a Deev.’ (Devil.) 

Robber. If I am a Deev, do you not know what you are? The 
Most High has said: * I sent the Deevs over the unbelieving.' 

Cadi. The prophet has said: ‘ 8hamje is firm belief.' 

Robber. The Caliph Ali (on whom be peace!) has made the 
remark that ‘ Shame prevents acquisition; ’ so if I for shame refrain 
from despoiling you, I will do an injury to myself Hasten, there¬ 
fore, take off your cloak, and be free from my hands; a soldier 
should never be ashamed, for it would prevent him from taking 
what he lawfully acquires in warfare. You are a greater soldier 


♦ It may be here necessary to inform the reader that the robber is the better scholar of the two, 
and quotes verses from the Koran to refute the Cadi, who generally makes use of traditions of the 
Prophet. The whole will give an idea of the sophistries of the Mohammedan religion. n. t. 
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than I am, for you take fees for deeds, decrees, and many other 
things of which I know nothing; you despoil every one, and yet 
are dissatisfied, for you afterward make them legally yours. Now 
I despoil you conformable to usage and habit, law and tradition, and 
if I subsequently make the act legal, it will be but right. 

Cadi. But, young man, have you not heard how the prophet 
said: 1 The learned are heirs of the prophets ? ’ 

Robber. O, Cadi! if you are an heir of the prophets, I also am 
the chosen servant of the Most High; for He has said: * The read¬ 
ers of the Koran are the chosen servants of God; ’ and I have 
studied the Koran thoroughly according to the seven readings. 

Cadi. . What are these seven readings ? 

Robber. According to those of the sects of Nafi, Ebinketir, 
Abon Omar, Ibin Ameer, Abon Jafer, Hulfi Ashir, and Yakub, each 
of which are again subdivided. 

Cadi. O, friend! I am astonished at your knowledge! How is 
it that one so learned should be a robber ? Since you are acquainted 
with the commands of God, why do you oppress the public ? Is it 
not said: ‘ Accursed be the power of the oppressor ? * 

Robber. You have spoken truly, and as you by going out on the 
highway by night have done violence to yourself, off with youi 
cloak. 

Cadi. O, light-of-my-eyes! * if you do me no harm, but let me 
go free, I will not go out again at night, but repent me of the sin, 
and ask pardon for the offence. The Most High will recompense 
you for it; for he has said: ‘ In the heavens are thy recompense.’ 

Robber. But God has given me my recompense in this road, for 
the learned have said: 1 Even the robber has his recompense.’ So 
hasten; off with your cloak, for morning is near. 

Cadi. O, brave young man! God having given you so much 
knowledge, is it not said in the Koran: * Are the learned and the 
ignorant equal ? ’ Certainly they are not. 

Robber. Just so; but what necessity is there that you should 
come out at night ? Now you have fallen into my hands; and is 
God satisfied that you be Cadi of this country ?—you who leave its 
roads unprotected, and its people to be despoiled ? Have you not 
heard that * The sleep of the learned is adoration of the Most 
High ? * Also how the prophet has said: 1 The intention of the faith¬ 
ful man (Mussulman) is better than the deed ?’ 

Cadi. O, come ! now let me go unmolested, you young comforter 
in trouble. 

Robber. Now Cadi, it would be but right should I peel you as 
I would an onion; for is it proper that you who are the Cadi of this 
country should call me comforter ? Off with your cloak. 

Cadi. O, robber! I have a question to ask you. 

Robber. Speak, let us hear. 

Cadi. Are you not afraid that as you prowl about the public road, 
you will one day be caught and put to death? 


* An expression of tenderness. 
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Robber. 4 The termination of that affair is always in peace, 
which occurs by divine permission.* 

Cadi. I have yet another question to ask you. 

Robber. Speak, let us hear. 

Cadi. When wandering about, what do you eat when hungry? 

Robber. I know the sciences of Galileo and Hippocrates, and 
appease my hunger with them. 

Cadi. May I ask you yet another ? 

Robber. Speak, let us hear it 

Cadi. When you wander about, are you not afraid of the Deevs, 
Perees, and those who are stronger than yourself? 

Robber. I know the laws of sorcerers, and read the secrets of 
the scribes. 

Cadi. Oh, brave young man! You are both learned in the 
sciences, a Hafiz, (one who has committed the Koran to memory,) 
eloquent, a mufti, poet, and a robber. Fear God, and withdraw 
your hand from me; cause not the innocent to sigh, for ‘ his suppli¬ 
cations are heard, even though he be an infidel.* 

Robber, Just so; but it is not well to speak too much; and 
moreover it is useless, as nothing can occur but what is predes¬ 
tined ; so off with your cloak, that I may be in a gqpd humor. 

Cadi. Cannot you forego this affair ? 

Robber. No; my wish is to despoil you. 

Cadi. My dear fellow! do not strip me here on the public way; 
but let us go into this vineyard, where I will give you my clothes 
and many presents beside. 

Robber. You desire to entice me there with soft words, and 
then order your servants to seize me; after which you will punish 
me according to law, or in conformity to the holy verse which says: 
4 The arm of the thief must be cut off’ Now the Most High has 
said: ‘ Put not thy hand in danger; ’ and if I go into your vineyard 
it will be going into danger. 

Cadi. No injury shall come upon you in my vineyard; I have 
sworn it I will there give you my clothes and many presents 
beside. 

Robber. 4 If a person swears to any thing from necessity or 
compulsion, it is not profanity.’ 

Finally, the poor Cadi, not being able to answer the questions of 
the robber, dismounted from his horse, and taking off his clothes 
gave them to him; the shirt on his shoulders being all that was left 
him. 

Robber. Our prophet, on whom be peace! has said: 4 He who 
has two shirts cannot taste of the sweets of faith.* (Mussulmanism.) 

Cadi. How, brother, can I assist at prayer without a shirt ? 

Robber. The Lord’s prophet has said : 4 Prayers are permitted 
Without a shirt; drawers alone are sufficient.* 

The Cadi on hearing this gave him his shirt also. He had a ring 
on his finger, made of a jewel, which meeting the robber’s eye, he 
said: 4 Give me also that ring, O, Cadi! for I am a beggar at your 
door; do not therefore refuse me. The prophet of God has said: 

4 Refuse not the beggar’s request, even though he be an infidel.* 
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The poor Cadi, with feelings of desperation, and shivering with 
cold, gave up his ring to the robber, who, mounting the Cadi’s horse, 
said: ‘ Now make legal to me all that I have taken from you; ’ 
which the helpless Cadi having done, he rode away * 

The Cadi now being left to himself, returned to his dwelling, and 
greatly astonished Ills servants, who ran out to meet and ask what 
had befallen him. But he gave them no answer, and hastening to 
his chamber, fell despondingly upon his bed, and went to sleep. 
Scarcely had morning dawned when the same attendants entered 
his room and said: ‘ Master, master, awake! there is a man at your 
door, mounted on your horse, dressed in your clothes, with your own 
cloak on his back, your cap on his head, your ring on his finger, and 
a book in his hand, who says : ‘ Tell your EffendLi to hasten out and 
meet his master/ * 

Cadi. Help! help ! be careful not to open the door. He stripped 
me last night without a book, and now he comes with one in his 
hand, to deprive me of my Cadiship of Bagdad. 

The Cadi’s wife hearing a noise, came to her husband to inquire 
the cause of it; and seeing what had happened, exclaimed : ‘ For 
shame, Effendi! Cannot you, who are the Cadi of Bagdad, give 
answer to a robber ? ’ 

Cadi. O, wife! do not compare that man to any other, for he is 
without an equal. He must be carefully guarded against; for I fear 
if he comes in, he will call me his slave, you his female slave, and 
sell us both with our children in the bazaar. 

The robber in the mean time dismounted from his horse, and 
entered the house without permission ; where, without saluting the 
Cadi, he passed beyond him to the upper part of the room, and 
seated himself on that part of the sofa which is the place of honor. 

Cadi. O, youngster! what does this mean? Last night you 
robbed me, and now you appear before me without fear of losing 
your head! 

Robber. Ali, on whom be peace! (the third Caliph,) has said: 

4 1 am the slave of whomever teaches me one letter/ Now last 
night I taught you many holy verses of the Koran, and numerous 
traditions ; you therefore have become my slave, I your master. I 
have come this morning for the purpose of making up with you in a 
friendly manner, and then departing. If you oppose or refuse me, 
I will denounce you as my slave, prove it legally, and then sell you 
and yours in the bazaar. My science has overcome you. There is a 
verse which says: ‘ There would be no harm or injury to man were 
religion to remain, and the world cease to exist,but in the reverse;’ 
and another: ‘ Science and knowledge will free man from oppres¬ 
sion, for ignorance is the parent of injustice/ 

The Cadi was greatly surprised at the erudition of the robber, and 
said with animation: ‘ Hold, friend! say no more. I see you are a 
truly wise and ingenious man, and I will give you my daughter in 
marriage/ The robber, on hearing these words, arose quickly and 


* This creed of the Mussulman is similar to that of Matthew vr., 14 and 15. 
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hastened to kiss the Cadi’s hand, in acceptance of his offer, and the 
ceremony was forthwith performed in the presence of her mother 
and the attendants. The Cadi perfectly immerged his daughter in 
jewels, and gave the robber one half of all he possessed. On the 
following morning, the robber, after kissing the hand of his father-in- 
law, agreeably to custom, seated himself near him, when the Cadi 
asked him, saying: 

Cadi. Oh! wise in God! I am surprised at what you have done, 
for it is foreign to your cultivated and superior mind. Tell me why 
you have taken up the occupation of a robber ? 

Son-in-Law. Worthy and respected father: I am not a robber, 
nor do I claim that title. My father at his death left me great 
wealth, all of which, not knowing its value, I spent with my friends. 
Soon I found myself without even shaving-money, and my compan¬ 
ions, knowing that I was penniless, turned their faces from me and 
forsook me. So one day I put my cap before me, and leaning my 
head on my hand, fell to thinking what I should do. If, thought I, 
I open a shop and daily cheat my customers, my sins will increase 
until they rise as high as a mountain. When I repent, I must find 
each of these injured persons and ask his forgiveness, which, from 
being a difficult undertaking, my situation at the day of judgment 
would be dangerous, and I should certainly incur divine punishment. 
I therefore concluded that rather than commit innumerable small sins 
I would let it be one great sin, committed at once. So with this feel¬ 
ing, and confiding in the favor and destinies of the Most High, I set out 
with the intention of commencing the career of a robber. He has 
favored me by placing in my path such noble prey as yourself ; and 
thus, behold, in the very first act of robbery which I commit, my 
wishes fully completed. 

Ves Salam! 


REMEMBRANCES. 

* There’s not a word thy lip hath breathed, 
A glance thine eye hath given,’ 

Which lingers not around my heart, 

Like sun-set hues in heaven. 

And as the glory of its light 
Departs not with the day, 

But lingering round the steps of Night 
Steals half its gloom away: 

So when afar from love and thee 
Reluctant I depart, 

Thy seraph voice still sweetly wakes 
The echoes of my heart. 

Like dew-drop on the thirsting flower, 

Like moon-beam on the sea, 

So, dearest! falls thy tender glance, 

Thy look of love, on me 1 

vol. xx. 58 
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REDUPLICATE FORMS IN ENGLISH. 


Our philological correspondent, in the following communication, seems to have left the artificial 
forms of refined society for the familiar walks of common life, in order to observe Dame Naturb in some 
of her earlier and more simple processes for the formation of language. With how much success, our 
readers can judge. _ En. ZxiomBocm 


The following words, on account of the important philological 
principles which may be deduced from them, deserve more atten¬ 
tion than they have usually received: 

1. Bibble-babble, idle talk, senseless prattle; from babble , idem, 
(comp. Fr. babbiller , Dutch babbelen , to talk idly.) 

I wel may and will cutte of all his bibble babbel — Sir T. More. 

Malvolio, Malvolio ! thy wittes the heavens restore, endeavor thy 
selfe to sleepe, and leave thy vaine bibble-babble. — Shaksp. 

2. Chit-chat , idle or familiar talk; from chat, idem. 

I am a member of a female society, who call ourselves the chit¬ 
chat club. — Spect., No. 560. 

Look’d — just as coxcombs look on earth: 

Then raised his chin, then cock’d his hat, 

To grace this common-place chit-chat. 

Mallet, * Cupid and Hymen.* 

3. Ding-dong , the repetition of a stroke; the sound of a bell; 
from ding, to knock or beat with violence. 

In this regioun is ane camell of stanis liand togiddir in maner of 
ane crown, and ryngis (quhen thay ar doung) as ane bell.— Bellen- 
den, Desc. Alb. 

They went to fighting ding-dong. — Sir J. Stoddart. 

Let us all ring Fancy’s knell, 

Ding, Dong, bell! Shaksp. 

* 4. Dingle-dangle, a swinging or oscillating motion; from dangle, 
to hang loose. 

He ’d rather on a gibbet dangle. — Butler, Hudibras. 

I shall see thee go off, just at twelve o’clock, dingle-dangle. — A 
Modem Comedy. 

5. Fiddle-faddle , trifling; from fiddle, to trifle. 

Those degenerate arts and shifts deserve no better name than 
fiddling. — Bacon, on Learning. 

With abundance of fiddle-faddle of the same nature. — Spect., 
No. 229. 

She was a troublesome fiddle-faddle , old woman. — Arbuthnot. 

6. Flim-flam, a freak ; a trick ; from flam, idem. 

This is a pretty flim-fiam — Beaum. and Fletcher. 

7. Gew-gaw, a bauble ; (comp. Fr .joujou, a play-thing.) 

A heavy gevj-gaw called a crown. — Dryden. 

8. Gibble-gabble, noisy conversation; from gabble, idem. —Bonif. 
Fr. Diet. 

9. Giffe-gaffe, (comp. Anglo-Sax. gifan, to give.) 
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Somewhat was geven to them before, and they must neades geve 
somewhat againe; for giffe-gafe was a good felow. — Bp. Latimer, 
1562. 

10. Knick-knack , a toy; from knack , idem. 

But if ye use these knick-knacks . — Beaumont and Fletcher. 

11. Mish-mash , a medley, a heap of things thrown together; from 
mash , idem. — Sir T. Herbert. 

12. Pit-a-pat or apitpat , in a flutter; from pat, to beat or tap. 

And the ratling pitpat noyse. — B. Jonson. 

The pit-a-pat of two young hearts. — Dryden. 

13. Prittle-praltle, idle talk ; from prattle, idem. 

There arose a new stir in Borne immediately, and every man’s 
mouth was full of prittle-prattle and seditious words. — North’s 
P lutarch. 

14. Riff-raff, sweepings, refuse ; from raff, idem. 

The riff-raff of their age. — Lord Cromwell. 

15. See-saw, a vibratory motion; from to saw. 

His wit all see-saw between this and that. — Pope. 

16. Shilly-shally , irresolution ; probably from shall II 

Bob did not shilly-shally go, 

Nor said one word of friend or foe. 

Kino : * The Eagle and the Robin.’ 

17. Sing-song, bad singing; monotony; from song. 

18. Skimble-skamble, wandering, disorderly; from scamble, to stir 
quick. 

A coaching lion and a ramping cat, 

And such a deal of skimble-skambU stuff, 

As puts me from my faith. Shaksp. 

19. Slip-slop , bad liquor; from slop , idem. 

20. Snip-snap, tart dialogue with quick replies; from snap , to 
answer quickly. 

Dennis and dissonance, and captious art, 

And snip-snap short, and interruption smart. Pope. 

21. Tick-tack, the noise of a blacksmith’s shop; also a game at 
tables ; from tick, to beat, to pat. — Milton. 

22. Tittle-tattle, empty babble ; from tattle, idem. 

Of every idle tittle-tattle that went about, Jack was suspected for 
the author. — Arbuthnot. 

23. Twittle-twattle, idle talk; from twattle , idem. 

All that ever he did was not worth so much as the twittle-twattle 
that he maketh. — Holland. 

24. Whim-wham, a freak, fancy; from whim, idem. 

25. Zig-zag, with short turns or angles; (comp. Germ, zacken, 
Eng. jagg , a point.) 

A few others might be added; as click-clack, a plaything with 
which a clacking is made; crincum-crancum , winding round, as a 
crooked path; crick-crack, the noise of a thing cracking; dilly-dally , 
to trifle away time ; mingle-mangle, a medley ; pintle-parvtle, or pin¬ 
tle dy-pantledy, in a flutter; shim-sham, foolery. 
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REMAKES ON THE PRECEDING WORDS. 

i. These words are proper reduplicate forms. They are not com¬ 
pounded of two distinct words, but they are formed by iterating or 
repeating the same word. It is an error to suppose that each part 
of the composition has a distinct significancy. Yet S. Skinner 
would connect fiddle-faddle with Fr. fade or Lat. fatuus, foolish, as 
if the compound meant fiddle-foolish ; C. Richardson would connect 
chit-chat with chit , a child, as if the compound meant childish-chat; 
and another distinguished philologist would connect see-saw with 
sea, as if the compound meant the sawing of the sea. 

ii. The change of vowel evidently depends on a regular euphonic 
law. The short vowel in the first part is a preparation for the fuller 
sound in the second. This renders the whole word melodious and 
expressive. It is improper to call this change of vowel a corruption, 
or to seek in it for any peculiar significancy. Yet Dr. Johnson calls 
chit-chat a corruption of chat-chat; J. Thomson calls chit a diminu¬ 
tive of chat; and Stoddart makes pit a diminutive of pat. 

hi. These words illustrate an important formative principle in 
language. They are not formed by internal inflection, that is, by a 
change of vowel within the root itself; as band or bond from bind; 
nor by derivation; as bondage from bond; nor by composition of two 
words ; as bondman from bond and man; but by a peculiar process. 
This principle in the formation of language has its natural place 
after internal inflection, and before derivation. 

iv. This mode of forming words, consisting in a mechanical repe¬ 
tition of the same sound, is naturally adapted to express (i.) the 
continuous flow of conversation; as bibble-babble, chit-chat, gibble- 
gabble, prittle-praUle, snip-snap, tittle-tattle, twittlc-twattle; (n.) other 
constant and repeated sounds ; as click-clack, crick-crack, ding-dong, 
sing-song, tick-tack; (hi.) certain oscillatory motions; as crincum- 
crancum, dingle-dangle, pintle-pantle, pit-a-pat, see-saw, zig-zag; 
(iv.) certain mental fluctuations or oscillations ; as dilly-dally, fiddle- 
faddle, flim-flam, gew-gaw, giffe-gaffe, knick-knack, shilly-shally, shim- 
sham, whim-ivham; and (v.) some miscellaneous things involving 
the idea of repetition; as mish-mash, mingle-mangle, riff-raff, slcim- 
ble-skamble, slip-slop. 

v. These are favorite formations with most of the Teutonic 
nations, particularly with the common people. Thus we have: 

Germ, fickfacken, to play tricks ; klingklang, a jingle ; mischmasch; 
singsang; schnicksclmack, idle talk; tick-tack, in a flutter; wirrwarr, 
confusion ; wisclvwasch, idle talk; zickzack. 

Low Sax. fickfacken; hinkhanken, to hobble about; mishmash; 
ticktacken, to touch gently and often; tiesketauske; titcltateln; wib- 
belwabbeln; wirrwarr, confusion; zieskezaaske. 

Dan. mishmash; sniksnak ; trictrac, a game at tables. 

Swed. mishmash; sicksack; ivillerwalla, confusion. 

Scott, click-clack, uninterrupted loquacity, (comp. Eng. clack, to 
let the tongue run ;) clish-clash, idle talk, from clash, idem ; clitter- 
clatter, idle-talk, from clatter, idem; fieryfary, bustle, confusion, 
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from fiery or fary, idem; fike-fades, humors, whims, from fike, to be 
inconstant; fix fax, hurry, perhaps from the same ; lig-lag, a confused 
noise of tongues, perhaps a softening of click-clack; mixtie-maxtie, 
or mixie-maxie, in a state of confusion; niff-naffs, trifles; nignayes 
or nignyes, whims, trifles ; whiltie-whaltie, in a state of palpitation. 

Also Fr. criccrac , noise of a thing cracking; micmac, intrigues; 
trictrac, a game at tables ; zig-zag. 

vi. Beside these examples which have a play of vowels, produ¬ 
cing an alliteration, we have another class which have a play of 
consonants, producing a sort of rhyme ; as handy-dandy, a play in 
which children change hands and places ; harum-scarum or harum- 
starum, flighty; higgledy-piggledy, confusedly; hoddy-doddy, a foolish 
fellow ; hoity-toity, an interjection of surprise ; hugger-mugger , 
secretly; hum-drum, a stupid fellow; hurly-burly, confusion; hurdy- 
gurdy, a kind of stringed instrument; hurry-skurry, confusedly; 
namby-pamby, having little affected prettinesses; pell-mell, confusedly; 
jyick-nick, a club in which each one contributes to the entertain¬ 
ment ; slang-whanger, a noisy talker of slang, according to Dr. Pick¬ 
ering a recent Americanism; topsy-turmy, with the bottom upward. 
It is remarkable how large a proportion of these words begin 
with h. 

vii. So great has been the attachment to these two formations, 
that they have been sometimes adopted, much to the disfigurement 
of the original word; as criss-cross, for Christ's cross; helter-skelter , 
for the Latin phrase hilariter et celeriter ; hocus-pocus, for the Latin 
sentence hoc est corpus meum; hodge-podge, or hotchpotch, for the 
French compound hochepot; tag-rag for tag and rag; whipper- 
snapper for whip-snapper. 

vm. Words of these formations are often stigmatized as cant 
terms, or as being familiar, trivial, low, base, vulgar. The facts of 
the case appear to be these: the mode of formation by reduplica¬ 
tion is unobjectionable in itself. It is' one which lies at the founda¬ 
tion of languages, classic as well as others. As connected with a 
play of vowels or of consonants, it is used extensively, as we have 
seen, among the Teutonic nations. Some of the words certainly 
are not inelegant. As a class they are forcible and impressive, and 
orators occasionally use them with great effect. But as these words 
are a part of our Anglo-Saxon inheritance, as they express some of 
the ruder passions of the soul, and as they rest more or less on the 
adventitious aid of alliteration and rhyme, our rhetoricians, and those 
who lay claim to a refined taste, have generally been disposed to 
reject them from the higher kinds of writing. 


'NEQUE SEMPER ARCUM.' 

The calms of life without the storms were but a stagnant pool; 
One lon^but listless holyday, robbed of its zest — the school. 
Joy for her truest tablet takes some sorrow’s parting shroud, 
And paints her richest, brightest hues, like Iris, on a cloud. 
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THE PENITENT TO HIS BROTHER IN HEAVEN. 


BF WILLIAM H. KEBUBRT. 


My Brother* when thine early years into the grave went down, 
I thought that I had buried there the brightest of my own: 

The heavens above my head were wrapped in melancholy black, 
And spread their starless gloom above life’s long and dreary track. 


But Grief’s cold weight rests on the soul in being’s early spring 
As lightly as the morning dew upon the sky-lark’s wing; 

And soon the sun of Childhood’s mom shone through those April showers, 
And shed the golden light of joy upon my merry hours. 


For though my spirit grieved full sore to miss its loving mate, 
And on the earth at times I felt all lone and desolate, 

Yet Hope’s celestial rainbow above my head was bent, 

And spirits in my ravished ears sang sweetly as I went. 


Ah me ! I fondly hoped to build a proudly-towering fame, 

And throw a glorious dazzling light around my deathless name, 
While thou should’st gaze in rapture from thy shining throne above, 
And cheer wit^i angel-whispers the brother of thy love. 


And when I read the history of the noble ones of earth, 

Or of those brilliant creatures who in the brain had birth, 

I felt my very heart to swell unutterably high 

With pulsings whose elastic strength I deemed could never die! 


And from each great departed one, each slumb’ring child of Fame, 
Through all the dim and mighty Past a solemn whisper came; 
And all their gathered symphonies would like an anthem roll 
Sublime and high, reechoing through each chamber of my soul. 


Then came the angry storm *, and when my little all was gone, 
And I was left, alone and poor, to struggle darkly on, 

Most hard indeed it seemed to leave a quiet dreamy life, 

And rush amid the throng of men, unarmed, to share the strife: 


Yet still there was a light to gild those waters of despair; 

For Health and Hope, they still were mine, and Innocence was there: 
And all the wayward, wand’ring steps of my unguarded youth 
Had left a stainless honor, a pure unblemished truth. 


And thus I lived; till, lately, I saw Life’s bloom decay, 

And passions wild and desperate began their frenzied swly: 
My heart seemed dry and withered, and every nerve unstrung, 
And the blight of age was on me, although I still was young. 
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And then the maddening Tempter did enter in my heart: 

* Why let thy flowery days in cold unvarying gloom depart 1 
Wealth, Happiness and Fame, they never can be thine, 
Then steep thy frolic senses in revel, song and wine! * 


Oh, God ! dear buried Brother! a shade is on my brow, 

And the crimson dye of foul reproach has stained my honor now; 
And yet my face is clear and calm, and the world shall never know 
How dark and deadly is the tide that coldly flows below. 

They shall not guess the brilliant hopes that perished in their bud, 
Or through the sun-gilt clouds of mirth discern the howling flood ; 
But as the sparkling ocean-waves o’er buried jewels roll, 

Even so shall jests and smiles conceal the shipwreck of the soul! 


A blasting wind hath blown across my little world of thought, 

And’t were enough to waken tears, the ruin it hath wrought; 

How all the opening flowers of mind, that blossomed in their pride, 
Beneath the killing frosts of sin have bowed their heads and died. 


How dreary in the days of youth the shadow of Despair, 
That gathers o’er the arid heart, and settles darkly there! 

A desert heart, by the healing dew of gracious grief unwet, 
Yet feels for wasted years of life a passionate regret! 


’T is sad enough to see the frame that withers in its prime, 

Go down into the darksome grave, to mould before its time; 

But oh! *t is horrible to view the immortal mind decay, 

And grow more vile, corrupt, and foul than its prison-qpuse of clay! 


And well might one whose kindly heart once held the orphan dear, 
Prefer to see me cold in death, outstretched upon the bier j 
For well I know were the to lose the lustre of her worth, 

I’d pray to see the ruin laid in holy mother earth! 


Brother! there’s On*, whose image lay deep in my heart with thine, 
Around whose young and innocent life my very soul did twine: 
That image there will ever rest; but sullied now with tears, 

Whose bitter flow discolors all the current of my years. 


Oh! why o’er far-off, faded things, in idle sorrow grieve, 

Or let Despair his listless chains around my spirit weave ? 

The fields of life, still broad and bright, before my feet are spread, 
And withered flowers may bloom again, and healing fragrance shed. 


Through all the paths of vulgar joy some lofty thoughts I’ve kept, 
And now they waken in the heart, where they a time had slept; 
And if there he a soul in man, those thoughts once more shall bring 
Upon my almost leafless tree the greenness of its spring. 


Up ! up, my Strength! gird on thy sword! and let thy deeds atone 
For those brief years of purpose weak, when Reason left her throne! 

From yon blue sky upon thy steps a brother’s eye shall bend, 

And here on earth shall pray for thee a sister and a friend. p*k«urobo. 
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A MYSTERIOUS CORRESPONDENT. 


Wk were seated a few days since, just after dinner, in our quiet sanctum, and were fast passing from 
a delightful reverie into that more abstracted state when objects seem to flit around us without produ¬ 
cing sensible impressions, and the mind is filled with unreal day-dreams, when a calm tap at the door 
brought us back to 'dull reality.' "We uttered the usual word of admission ; the door gently opened, and 
an old man entered, raised his hat slowly from hi3 head, advanced to our table, and inquired in a low 
tone if he was addressing the Editor. On our bowing assent, he placed before us a bundle of papers, and 
left the room in silence. This was the work of a moment; yet the impression produced upon us was 
moBt powerful. In his general appearance the stranger was not unlike others of his age and condition. 
There was no affectation of antiquity in his manner nor in his dress. On the contrary, there was an evi¬ 
dent conformity to things as they now exist. It was the countenance alone of the stranger which 
impressed us so sensibly; it was like a chiselled piece of statuary, expressive of something not in life; 
clearly indicating that its possessor was dead to this world, and which seemed to say: 'I have lived 
through all, and all is vanity!' Such, as the door closed, were the impressions that pressed vividly upon 
us, and held us for the time fixed motionless in our seat. When we had a little recovered, our first 
thought was to call the stranger back. But something checked the impulse. We sat down again and took 
up the bundle which he had left, while a kind of mysterious awe crept over us. As we advanced, we 
gradually came to feel a sympathy with the writer ; and although the great merit of the papers consists 
in the depth of feeling and strict adherence to facts, we are induced to lay them before our readers. Of 
the writer we Btill hope to learn something more. We have sometimes thought he might he one of the 
numerous connections of our time-honored and worthy patron, Dikdrich Knickerbocxer. Yet the 
disparity iqj.'their characters almost forbids such an opinion. A friend whom we ventured to consult, 
whispered something about the ' Wanderino Jew.' But the high measure of Christian faith which per¬ 
vades these papers repels such an insinuation. On the whole, we concluded to lay the foregoing facts 
before the reader, and thus afford every one an equal opportunity with ourself of judging of this myste¬ 
rious personage; and we would take this occasion to assure our Anoibht, that if he will hut call again, 
he shall receive a cordial welcome. Ed. Knioxerbocxer. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD MAN. 


' Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur cum illis/ 
* I cannot change !' 


I have no doubt, Mr. Editor, that you look with no little distrust 
upon a new correspondent. Times were, when these things were 
not so; when an editor received a package through the post-office 
with pleasure, and when a new pen was welcomed to his pages. 
But alas! the changes which have marked every thing about us, 
have left untouched neither the corps-editorial nor the corps-contri- 
butive. Formerly, as I have hinted, these two great divisions of 
literary laborers were on the most amicable terms; till at length a 
pseudo race sprang up, whose only desire was a longing to appear 
in print, and whose chief characteristic a lamentable stupidity. The 
unsuspecting editor at first congratulated himself upon the great 
increase of literary capacity; and it was not till his table groaned 
under these fresh contributions, (a rare charity, indeed!) till his 
privacy was completely broken, and his very inner sanctum violated, 
that he came to look about him, and discover that the Goths and 
Vandals were in the capital. Since then a continual contest has 
been going on; so that in the labor of selecting and rejecting, of 
protesting against and resisting importunities; the editor has grown 
desperate, and like an animal at bay turns at first indiscriminately 
upon every one that approaches him. 
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I can easily conceive therefore that the first manuscript from an 
unknown hand may make the editor turn pale, deplore his condition, 
and almost curse his destiny. Your first salutation to me doubtless 
is : * Who are you ? what do you want ? I*ve enough matter for my 
Magazine. Look into these drawers — crowded to repletion; open 
those port-folios — in each compartment there is matter for every 
taste. My embarrassment is Vembarras des richesses; the difficulty 
is only in selection/ and so forth; to all which I have only to reply: 

I am an old, sad, melancholy man, whose only delights are to feed upon 
the Past. I want the privilege sometimes of expressing my feelings, 
when they swell within me, and will not be restrained. ’Tis but a 
small boon I ask, and easily granted; yet how great the comfort 
which I shall derive from it! If you have matter enough, why — here 
is more. 

And yet, Mr. Editor, I would not work too much upon your pity. 

I am aged, but thank God! not infirm. If Wealth calls me not its 
possessor, neither can Poverty claim me for her own : 

*Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty. 1 

If what I have to say be not to your taste, not well put down or too 
poorly writ, pass it to your limbo. My end is accomplished; my 
mind relieved of the burden which at times bears so heavily upon 
it. Ambition I have none. It left me with the quicker blood of 
earlier years. The world charms me not. I look upon its wonder- 
workings with an incurious eye, and smile when I see gray-beards 
like myself spend days and months and years 

4 In dropping buckets into empty wells, 

And growing old in drawing nothing up . 1 

Enough, Mr. Editor, for you: we may hereafter become more 
acquainted. If so, well. If not, perhaps better. But the kind 
reader: Are you also curious to know what old emblem of mortality 
seeks to secure your notice ? Do you too hail me, and ask for 
‘name, age, and lodgings?* My old friend Fuller, discoursing of 
curiosity, somewhere says, that it is ‘a kernel of the forbidden fruit, 
which still sticketh in the throat of the natural man, much to the 
danger of his choking.’ Pry thee, therefore, worthy friend, let not 
this same kernel throttle thee in the outset, to thy sore disquiet. I 
have said that I am an old man, and confidence you know ‘ is a plant 
of slow growth in an aged bosom.* Oh, reader! whether young or 
old, of the sterner sex or the more gentle, probe me not! probe me 
not, I pray thee! Let it suffice for me to say, that I have read 
much; thought much; felt much. I have wandered this drear world 
many times over, and have seen every nation on the face of the 
earth, and can speak of their manners and their customs, their mis¬ 
eries and pleasures, their follies and crimes. I have dined with 
the noblest aristocrats of Russia, and supped with the Arab of the 
desert. I have taken my cafe with the most celebrated politicians 
of France, and have drank of the soft wines of Chios with the far 
vol. xx. 59 
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softer daughters of that isle. I have sported with the fair maidens 
of Andalusia, under the delightful palm-trees of Spain, and have 
wandered half frozen through the desolate wilds of Kamschatka, 
without shelter or protection. I have seen too my share of ocean 
life, and gloried in its changeable companionship. I have witnessed 
storm and shipwreck, have beheld death in every shape, and 
made acquaintance with danger in every form. Yet still I am 
spared; while friend after friend has sunk quietly into his grave, or 
been tom rudely from the world by accident or violence. I wander 
among the busy throng that crow r d the pavements of this new but 
enterprising city. Each has some pressing object before him; each 
has friends, relations, and mayhap a loving wife and darling chil¬ 
dren, for whom he labors, while I am all alone ! I often stop and 
number the people as they pass along, with anxious eye, if perad- 
venture I might chance to light upon a countenance that seems 
familiar. But all are strange. They pass by me like the wind, and 
I am still alone! Merciful God ! that one soul should feel so cheer¬ 
less in the bosom of thy great family! — that one man should feel 
so lost among his fellows ! 

But my thoughts wander — they will wander, in spite of me. 
Still I must repress them. Thus much for what I am and what I 
have been; and now, in the cold evening of life, I sit myself down 
in a bustling city of this western world, to scribble—ay, to scribble. 
For what else can an old man do ? Read I will not: 

4 Authors are evil spirits, and their books 
Are part of them . 7 

But can you abide me, reader ? I am often querulous; egotisti¬ 
cal too, you may think me, for I do use the * condemned 1/ instead 
of the * We royal/ But did you look upon these things as I have 
learned to look upon them, how hardly would you call me an egotist! 
When you have had your heart-strings wrung, your hopes withered, 
your friends cut off; ay, even your enemies dead around you, while 
a new world, * bom in a day/ stares you rudely in the face; ah! then 
how bitterly, how scornfully, will you look at the clap-trap forms to 
which man, poor fool that he is ! pays servile homage ! 

Yet I, even I hope to please you. I will try not to presume too 
much upon the privileges of age, nor attempt to imitate the piquancy 
of youth- I have been long since convinced that 

* All things terrestrial wear a different hue, 

As youth or age persuades, and neither true.’ 


It shall be my care to draw the picture without giving to it too 
much gloom or gayety; to lay the colors in such wise that neither the 
vermilion of youth nor the gray pallor of age shall predominate 
in the tints. 

But it is rash to promise. Would you know the subject of my 
poor thoughts ? — the result of my cheerless day-dreams ? Follow 
me then, in these my hastily-recorded ‘ Reminiscences/ 

Great Juncs-street , Evening of Saturday , 1842. 
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STottitfl SnglCsJraiati. 


CHAPTER I, 


In looking over some old papers which have been lying quietly in 
one of the drawers of my escritoire for more than forty years, I took 
up a bundle that brought many sad recollections to mind, and made 
my heart bleed anew, when I had supposed that all its life-blood 
was wrung from it It was a journal of two or three voyages made 
when I was in the fulness of life, and in the fresh vigor of man¬ 
hood. It is fearful to look back on the trying scenes I have wit¬ 
nessed ; the narrow escapes and the perilous adventures which it 
has been my lot to encounter. But they are all over; and if my 
mind cannot always enjoy the peaceful retirement which my quiet 
chamber affords, my body at least is at rest, and is no longer exposed 
to its former perils. And I thank my Maker for these hours of 
repose; I thank Him that I have at last found a place where I can 
live the days allotted to me, and die in peace, if such should be His 
will. I can now welcome evening in, with no* fear of disturbance 
without, or of danger within doors; and can look forward with calm¬ 
ness to the time, not far distant, when the hand that traces these 
characters must be stiffened in death, and the heart that now beats 
so healthfully, hushed for ever! But I wander again; ’tis an old 
man’s failing, and I confess to it 

I spoke of some papers: I hold them before me. Strange art! 
that preserves and cherishes our feelings, gives them a form and 
presence from one year to another, without charge to the thoughts 
which delighted or oppressed us! These papers — they speak of 
days gone by; and since all mentioned in them have long since 
passed from the world, I may speak freely of their contents. Per¬ 
haps it would be better to give the narration as nearly as possible in 
the language of my journal, written a short time after the sad events 
related therein took place. The circumstances were then vivid in my 
mind; indeed they are now too deeply impressed ever to be forgot¬ 
ten. Making some alterations then which may occur to my mind in 
the course of the narrative, I will proceed: 

It was in the leafless month of November, just at the close of 
the last century, that the good ship * Christoval Colon ’ was to sail 
from London, bound to the south’ard, round Cape Horn, to touch at 
different ports, as appeared from certain placards about the docks, 
and a notice in the ‘ Public Ledger/ I was to sail in that ship as far 
as the island of Jamaica, and punctual to the hour I stepped on board. 
My effects had been previously stowed away, so that I had little 
else to do, save reconnoitre the passengers, of whom there were 
some dozen or more; for the merchantman had a good reputation as 
a sea-boat, and her commander was well known as a skilful sailor 
and a gentleman. I looked about me. There was the keen calcu¬ 
lating shrewd-minded Scotchman, going to South America, probably 
not to return to old Scotia again these twelve years, perhaps never : 
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But he can make more money in Rio than at his old stand near the 
Trongate; so to Rio he goes. Here was a young Spaniard, bound 
for—I know not where. He seemed to let the world pass easily 
enough, wore a sword and dirk, and smoked a paper cigarro. Next 
came a young merchant from the island of Jamaica — very com¬ 
mon-place. I was checked in my observations by the sight of a 
group near the cabin*stairs, on the quarter-deck. I paused a 
moment, and carelessly strolled toward them. The company con¬ 
sisted of some six or eight; part of whom seemed destined for the 
voyage, while the remainder had come down to the vessel to see 
their friends fairly off, and to receive their parting adieus. Of the 
number, one was evidently an invalid, a victim of that siren, Con¬ 
sumption. Oh ! how visibly could you see its ravages in that pale, 
emaciated countenance, those attenuated limbs, that feeble step; 
how forcibly did all these speak of decay and dissolution! 

The young man before me, for he was scarce three-and-twenty, 
stood surrounded by his friends, who seemed anxious and solicitous 
in the extreme for his well-being. Indeed he was one that could 
not fail to interest, even at the first sight. He was not very tall, yet 
of full height; his countenance singularly impressive ;• his forehead 
boldly developed and well proportioned ; and the very black hair that 
hung over his temples contrasted singularly with the almost marble 
whiteness of his brow. His eye was full and dark; not piercing, 
but expressive of thought, decision, and energy. Yet there was in 
his look something that told of calm despair — a despair of recovery; 
while at the same time the soul seemed almost to triumph within 
him, that it was so soon to pass into a higher and nobler state of 
existence. I paused and gazed upon the youth, and tried to fancy 
his feelings; his frame subdued by the insidious disease which 
baffled all human skill, till it was well nigh wasted away. ‘ Certain, 
certain death!’ murmured I, half aloud: * man knows that he is 
liable to die at any moment; yet when he feels the certainty of the 
immediate approach of the Destroyer, how does that feeling chill his 
heart and unnerve him !* But the young man needed not my pity; 
nay, I rather gathered strength and took courage at the sight of 
him; and the feeling that first moved me gave place t«r very differ¬ 
ent thoughts. I looked upon him almost with envy. 

But who are the companions of his voyage ? Can you mistake 
• the one who stands nearest, with her anxious eyes cast upon his 
faded cheek and pallid features, as if questioning the effect of each 
breeze that breathed upon him ? Oh no ! She must be, she is the 
mother of the youth, ‘ and she was a widow/ There was a sub¬ 
dued, chastened sorrow on her brow, which told of the hours of 
sadness and grief which she had endured. Yes, the mother stood 
beside her offspring, her only and beloved son — her hope, her pride 
and her dependence. Alas ! how cruel is the Tyrant! There was 
her darling boy, almost ready for the grave, about to try the last 
expedient to restore his languid frame to health, with every reason 
to fear that it would prove fruitless. There he stood, but oh ! how 
different from the time when he was a merry, light-hearted boy, and 
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gladdened her soul with his sprightliness and activity. But how 
could she now be so tranquil and composed, while her heart was 
almost broken, and her sorrows were thickening upon her ? She 
was a Christian! 

A few steps forward, but ill concealing her grief, stood the young 
man’s only sister. How different was the calm submissive sorrow 
of maturer years from the quick feeling of youth; the deep sad¬ 
ness of the mother from the fresh grief of the sister! The mother’s 
eye was dry. The sister wept, and in her tears she found relief. 
So it is with the young: time and trouble have not taught them the 
burden of existence: their hearts, easily affected, respond to the 
slightest impression; and ’the tears which they shed, like the 
showers of spring, a*e followed by the bright sunshine of hope; and 
then they smile and are happy again! Youth! youth! ’t is long years 
gone; but the memory thereof clings to me still. Why may I not 
weep as in my boyhood ? Why are tears forbidden me ? Has my 
heart become cold ? has the fountain of affection and feeling been 
dried up within me ? Oh, no! no 1 This is not the reason. Hope has 
deserted me y and I cannot weep ! Who has not heard of ‘ the luxury 
of grief?’ ’Tis a specious term. The young, in full life, may 
enjoy it, but the aged never; for their eyes are dry. But to return; 
for why should I interrupt the train of my narrative, and blot my 
journal with interlineations, to expose my feelings to the world, and 
lay bare a desolate heart ? 

There is another in the company, whom I cannot picture. She 
is not habited for the voyage, yet in that voyage are embarked all 
her hopes and all her fears. Upon its result is staked her happiness 
for life. Be it prosperous, and who so joyous and light-hearted ? 
Be it adverse, and who so wretched and despairing! Merciful 
Father! that this world should present such dreadful alternatives! 
that our brightest hopes should ever be darkened by the bitter 
dread of disappointment. Sad indeed was her heart, for sh£ wa $ 
the betrothed of the youth. She stood a little apart from the rest, 
and was apparently lost in fearful foreboding: for in a countenance 
which nature had formed capable of expressing the greatest degree 
of pleasure and delight, nought could be traced but the fixed look 
of sorrow. Lovely she must have been in her happy hours; beauti¬ 
ful in her smiles, when all within was peace, while her heart knew 
no sadness, no misery; but to me she seemed, as she stood, sub¬ 
dued, sorrowing, and alone , not to belong to earth. She was more 
than beautiful — she was angelic. I cannot describe her; for who, 
after dwelling on so sacred a theme as a woman’s grief and a 
woman’s love, can turn from it to delineate with minuteness every 
particular of form and lineament of countenance ? 

Every thing was ready, and the ship was about to get under 
way. The friends of the invalid had taken their leave; yet she 
still remained. But the moment arrived when she too must go. 
Her brother, who accompanied her, warned her that there could be 
no more delay. I watched with anxiety the effect of the separation 
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upon both. The lovers, as I afterward learned, had bid each other 
a fond farewell before coming to the vessel: still they were anxious 
to take that last look which all of us know sinks so deep into the 
heart, and is never forgotten. Both had promised to act composedly 
if Mary was permitted to make one of the company to the ship; 
and until now both had redeemed their promise. The young man 
had taken a seat before his friends left; for he was too much 
exhausted to remain long standing, and Mary had advanced next 
him, as each friend shook her lover’s hand, and with a cheerful tone 
wished him a pleasant voyage and a safe return. All this she had 
borne. But the cruel moment had come. The voice of the captain 
was heard in preparation for immediate departure. Leave him she 
must; and despite the natural modesty of .her nature, and the 
delicacy of her situation, she sprang toward him and knelt at his 
feet and sobbed aloud. What then to her were all the miserable 
forms and ceremonies of an unfeeling world ? What the presence 
of strangers or of friends ? She cared not for these — she thought 
not of them. She thought only of her lover; and with that thought 
came the feeling that could not, would not be repressed, that they 
should never meet again. * Oh William ! William ! * she cried, * I 
am bidding you farewell for ever! I know it— I felt it this morning 
before I bade you adieu. We shall never meet again! * And the 
poor girl sobbed as if her heart would break. 

The youth had to this moment controlled his feelings ; had bade 
adieu to all his friends with a firm countenance; and even now the 
presence of the numbers on board made him strive hard to com¬ 
mand himself. But this was more than he could bear. He strug¬ 
gled to retain his natural composure; but he could not. He was 
unnerved, and he bowed his head and wept And there they 
mingled their tears. They were one — one by the very strongest 
of all ties that binds soul to soul — love united with despair. 

Great mystery of life ! That two should love as they loved, only 
to be torn from each other’s embrace, never to meet again! That 
hearts formed for happiness should be thus crushed in the spring¬ 
time, ere Hope has lavished half her promises, or Anticipation 
pictured half its pleasures; when the pulse of existence beats 
fullest and clearest, that it should falter — tremble — flutter—stop ! 
Oh, why must we part from those we love ? why must the soul be 
lacerated and tortured till even death is prayed for, while we are 
yet unprepared to die ? It cannot, cannot be, that we part thus for 
ever. Yet such are the thoughts of the complaining soul. Years 
of wearisome and sorrowful experience have taught me the answer. 
Long was I in learning the lesson, but I bless my Maker that He 
has taught it to me. In this world we must serve Him and prepare 
for the nobler life- to come. Were all things bright and beautiful 
upon earth, without a cloud to obscure or a vapor to dim its glories, 
how soon should we be wedded to time and sense, forgetful alike of 
God and Eternity! How soon would earth become our paradise, 
and the joys of Heaven cease to attract us! Oh! let us suffer here, 
rather than forget that we have another existence to spend, and that 
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with our Creator and our God, if we do but trust His Providence. 
Soul must meet sold, and Spirit spirit, in the world to come. We 
shall see our friends and our loved ones again! God is just: let 
man be silent before him. 

* Not a moment to lose ; flood and tide wait for no man; we Ve 
lost five minutes already,’ shouted the pilot, who had the manage¬ 
ment of the vessel through the intricacies of the Thames river. 

‘ Mary,’ said Mrs.-, 1 we must say good by. Come,’ added 

she, seeing that Mary stirred not, * you must be cheerful; do n’t you 
see we are going to have a fine voyage, and that you may soon 
expect us back in health and good spirits ? ’ 

What did it cost the mother to say those words! Still, Mary 

moved not ‘ Speak to her, William,’ said Mrs.-; but William 

could not speak. Her brother now approached, and gently raised 
her up, but she fell back into his arms insensible. A few moments 
restored her to animation, but hardly to consciousness; and she 
walked silently from the vessel, murmuring as she passed away: 
‘ for ever ! —for ever ! ’ 

All had left the ship save those destined for the voyage. The 
invalid, his mother, and sister still kept their places. Near by 
stood the young man’s servant (who had accompanied him half 
the world over) with a rigidly unmoved countenance, which it was 
really difficult to understand. George had been trained solely by 
his young master, and was all that a faithful servant should be. He 
loved him to devotion, yet his countenance showed nothing of the 
working of his feelings. I had watched him from the first, for his 
peculiar manner attracted my attention, and could see nothing but 
the same rigid indifference which seemed stamped upon his features. 
But when the scene which I have just described took place, George 
turned around, looked this way and that, coughed, hemmed, and 
took out his handkerchief; but it would not do. The tears started 
in his eyes and rolled down his face, and the poor creature attempted 
in vain to restrain them. And who would have restrained their 
tears ? Years have since rolled by, and all the parties mentioned, 
save the poor penciller of these melancholy truths, are numbered 
with the dead. Since then I have witnessed many a sad event, 
and looked too often upon suffering and danger and death. Yet 
never have I had the tenderest feelings of my heart so forcibly 
awakened, never have I been so touched with another’s grief, as on 
the day I first embarked on board the * Christoval Colon.’ 

The deck was strewed with cordage, and the sailors were busy in 
getting the vessel under way. Once afloat, the monotonous ‘ yo ! 
heave ho! ’ intermingled with the more enlivening 1 ho ! cheerily ! * 
sounded in strange contrast with what I had just seen and heard. 
But it sufficed to recall my mind to earth again. Passing out full 
into the stream, we floated down the noble river. Soon the great 
metropolis with its spires and domes and cupolas gradually receded 
from view, until all was lost in the dark vapor which constantly 
hangs over that wonderful city. We had bid adieu to England. 
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STANZAS. 


by tub aotuor of 'tbrkb PABSAQBS in tub history of a pobt.' 


All poets mere translators are 

Of Nature’s music into man’s dull tongue ; 
Borrowers of beauty simply, as a star 

Reflects the planet whence its glory sprung. 


So streams that seem to feed the sea 
Only pay back what wealth from ocean flows; 
And so the waxen plunder of the bee 
Is made to counterfeit its parent rose. 


Each minstrel’s tune then must resemble 

The daily sounds which round his senses breathe, 
And his own imitative lyre-strings tremble 
As the trees tremble which he plays beneath. 

Some rhymers, like the woodland brooks 
Whereby they walk, sing sweetly but not strong, 
And all the little river’s turns and crooks 
And murmuring falls are mimicked in their song. 


Some to the ebbing, hardly heard, 

Of some dead harbor ply their languid art, 

Where scarce more drowsily the tide is stirred 
Than their tame pipings move the listener’s heart. 


Homer was nursed beside the waters 
(’T is plain enough) of some wild Grecian shore ; 
Hark! in his tale divine of countless slaughters, 

We hear the surge — its rising and its roar! 


The gentler Mantuan, ’t is as plain, 

Learned to lisp eclogues in the Lombard groves, 
And hymned his harvests raid the ripening grain 
Of Tuscan meadows, white with snowy droves. 

*T is not the mood of Dorian flutes 

Sonorous Milton’s grave-paced muse inspires; 
No *, the swoll’n organ best his grandeur suits, 
And the rolled anthem of cathedral choirs. 


How Ariosto’s touch betrays 
The halls he haunted in the knightly time! 
When ladies’ eyes repaid the poet’s lays, 

And ringing arms gave love a tone sublime. 

Oh then what kind of music here, 

Amid this bustle of insane Broadway, 
Among the million, boisterous with beer, 
Should creak its jargon in the ear of day ? 
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Methinks in every scribbler’s strain 

Some well-known city-sound my senses greets; 

The din of bells, the rumbling railway train, 

And ever omnibus-resounding streets. 

A dock there is, near Corlear’s Hook, 

Where into Hudson many a drain disgorges; 

Round it are noisy shops of smith and cook, 

And men who ply the trade which was Saint George’s.* 

From morn till night a dialect obscene, 

Mixed with harsh stroke^, disturbs the greasy air; 

And when I read the-Magazine, 

In my imagination I am there. 


LIFE IN THE METROPOLIS. 


NUMBER O N B. 


AUCTION SKETCHES. 

Reader, have you ever been to an auction sale ? If not, avoid 
it, pass by it, turn from it, and go on your way! And yet, if you 
can go in a calm, philosophical spirit, and with a firm determination 
under all temptation to spend not a single dollar, or what is still 
better, without a single dollar in your pocket, you will find ample 
amusement for a leisure hour. In walking down Broadway on the 
east side, or on either side of Pearl-street, about ten or eleven in 
the morning, did you never observe a mysterious-looking little red 
flag hung out from the second-story window or from the top of the 
door? This mysterious little flag has proved far more dangerous 
than was ever the black flag of the pirate—if not to man’s life, at 
least to his pocket. It is not an honest, manly flag, streaming out 
boldly in the wind; but it waves to and fro with a hypocritical, 
insinuating, inviting air, which has lured many an unsuspecting 
stranger to his destruction. 

An inexperienced person may make a pretty good inference as to 
the character of the sales, from the appearance of this flag. Some 
are inscribed with the name of the auctioneer, the description of 
goods, and the hour of sale. These indicate a wholesale establish¬ 
ment, and that here the sales are openly and fairly conducted. 
Some have only a plain red field; these, to say the least, are of a 
doubtful character, and must be regarded with a cautious and suspi¬ 
cious eye; while others, and especially corner-stores, tear one flag 
into two pieces, and attaching one to a broom-stick, and the other to 


* Saint George, Gibbon tells us, was a bacon-seller. 
VOL. XX. 60 
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a hoe-handle, protrude one intp each street. These are the most 
dangerous of all. Avoid them as you would a broker’s shop or the 
court of chancery; for you will buy pinchbeck for gold and plated 
ware for silver; and learn to your cost that 4 all is not gold that 
glitters.’ 

Perhaps of all the different kinds of auctions, the most amusing 
are furniture sales, where nervous old ladies bid against themselves. 
If the auctioneer is a man of any humor, furniture sale.s afford a 
rich field for amusement. I attended one a few days ago in the 
eastern part of the city, in which the presiding genius was a man of 
this stamp. The company was composed principally of women, (as 
is generally the case,) probably four to one. Of these, about two 
thirds had come merely from curiosity, as to a place 4 where women 
most do congregate; ’ the fair sex being especially gregarious in 
their habits. Some had dressed themselves for the occasion in 
their Sunday clothes; while others were in their every-day garb, 
and with their babies in their arms, as they had no one to leave 
them with at home; yet it would not do to miss such an occa¬ 
sion. 

It appeared that the owner of the furniture had had, or had 
thought he had, a taste for the fine arts, and had covered his walls 
with paintings and engravings, of all sizes and descriptions. Some 
of these were odd enough. One I remember struck me as particu¬ 
larly ludicrous. It was a representation of the murder of Helen 
Jewett by Robinson. The painter had represented the lady fast 
asleep in her bed, with her night-cap and curl-papers in remarkably 
strong relief, considering that the only light was a small dip-candle, 
six to the pound, in the hand of the murderer. Robinson was dis¬ 
covered standing in the middle of the room, with a cloak over his 
arm, and an immense hatchet in his hand — already bloody, proba¬ 
bly from anticipation. He was advancing stealthily toward the bed, 
with his left side slightly advanced, and bending forward with his 
hand to his ear, in much the manner of savages on the stage when 
they advance upon the unwary foe; who generally, by the by, is 
supposed to be some five or six miles off 

4 Here, ladies ! ’ said the auctioneer, * I have a very interesting 
picture to offer you; a representation of the murderer Robinson, in 
the very act of approaching his victim. The head of Miss Jewett 
is a portrait, taken from a plaster-cast shortly after her death, and 
admitted by Robinson himself to be a most astonishing likeness. 
The figure of Robinson is a fac-simile — as like him as two peas. 
I have been credibly informed that at the trial two respectable old 
gentlemen who had never seen the prisoner recognized him at once 
from his resemblance to this picture. And the cloak, ladies! the 
cloak is the very identical one which the murderer wore! What 
shall I have for this valuable painting ? ’ 

4 One dollar,’ from an old lady. 

4 Thank you, Ma’am; one dollar, one dollar, one dollar—half—two, 
two and a half—three, three dollars; three dollars are bid for this 
invaluable picture; only three; worth at least ten ! Three dollars, 
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three dollars, three dollars — going at three dollars! — going, going! 
Ladies, this picture is invaluable as a moral lesson as well as a 
work of art. I would recommend it to all mothers who have 
grown-up daughters. Put this picture before them, and what 
temptation could ever induce them to leave the paths of. virtue! 
Ladies, the owner of this picture has daughters ; they have grown 
up from youth to womanhood; they have never left the paths of 
virtue ; and their mother ascribes it mainly to the influence of this 
picture! * 

This address evidently produced a sensation. There was quite 
a stir among the matrons around me; and I heard one vixenish- 
looking old maid, with a sharp face, hooked nose, and iron spec¬ 
tacles, whisper her neighbor, ‘ that to be sure it was so; and that if 
she hadn't had such a ‘picturV she didn’t know what mightn’t 
have happened to her.’ The auctioneer put up the picture again, 
and the good ladies vied with each other in putchasing this invalu¬ 
able safe-guard to female honor; and as they were assured that 
there was not another to be had in the city for love or money, it was 
finally knocked down to a Mrs. Chastely at three dollars and a half; 
having cost originally, frame included, the sum of three shillings. 
The good lady bore her prize off in triumph, apparently as proud of 
her bargain as if she had purchased a handsome table or a valuable 
clock at the same price. 

After selling a few other pictures, of more or less value, the 
auctioneer put up one of much the same stamp as the first. It 
purported to be a representation of the Virgin and Child. The 
virgin was dressed in a bright yellow silk gown, cut rather low in 
the neck, with her hair brushed carefully behind her ears, (probably 
to give her a meek expression,) twisted round and fastened upon 
the top of her head with a silver comb. Of course the virgin had 
silver and not plain tortoise-shell, like common women. But the 
painter had been determined that she should excel all her sex not 
only in the quality but quantity of comb ; and for this purpose he 
had given her two or three extra inches, which made it tower above 
her head in a most formidable manner. She had very small feet, 
and very white hands. Then she wore a. black belt round her 
waist, with a paste-buckle, and a handkerchief round her neck. 
She was standing up so as to give full effect to her height, which 
was about two feet above that of ordinary women. Whether the 
artist had given her this vast superiority from a belief in the degen¬ 
eracy of the human race, or from the same motive which led him to 
bestow upon her the extra inch of comb, we are unable to state, but 
rather incline to the latter opinion. The former is confined we 
believe to philosophers; men of only common sense reject it. 

The painter had evidently had a taste for matching colors. He 
had made the face to correspond with the dress, and had given it a 
most unearthly yellowish tinge; so that but for the outline, it would 
have been rather difficult to distinguish them. He must have been 
a phrenologist too; and had determined to give the virgin memory 
4 large; ’ at least seven. So he had contrived to put her eyes about 
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three inches apart, and had located one on each side of her face, 
much after the manner of the chameleon or cat-fish. In order to 
give her plenty of veneration, he had raised a bump on the top of 
her head, that towered almost as high as the silver comb; and for 
the sake of conscientiousness, he had given her such a breadth of 
crown that her head looked like nothing so much as a large wedge, 
most particularly broad at the top. 

But no one could deny to the artist the praise of consistency ; for 
he had admirably suited the child to the mother. It was dressed 
in a long yellow frock, and had a lace cap on its head, and socks on 
its feet, and was staring straight forward with its great, round sky- 
blue eyes, with a most concentrated expression of stupidity; while 
round its head were some yellow daubs here and there, bearing no 
particular resemblance to any thing whatever, but which a remark¬ 
ably vivid imagination might interpret as intended for small pieces 
of lemon-peel cut in fancy shapes. But even a vivid imagination 
would never have suspected this to be the virgin and her child, had 
not the artist fortunately anticipated this difficulty, and taken 
measures to guard against it. He had written under it in huge 
black letters, so that he who ran might read: 4 The Vergen and 
the Childe.’ 

This work of genius the auctioneer next offered for sale. He 
prefaced his offer with a few introductory remarks: ‘ Ladies, I 

have next to offer you an invaluable work of art — a genuine 
Canova/ 

4 A genuine what ? ’ inquired the old maid with the sharp face 
and steel spectacles, of her neighbor. 

4 A genuine Hanover, Miss Sharpe/ 

4 A Hanover ? What’s that ? ’ 

4 Oh! Lor! Why don’t you know that? Why it’s a city in 
France where they make all the best pictufs/ 

Miss Sharpe blushed at her ignorance, and the old lady bridled 
up as if she plumed herself not a little upon her superior knowledge. 

4 1 thought that it was in Germany,’ suggested a pale, meek- 
looking little woman, in a low voice. 

4 In Germany, to be sure ! No, Ma’am ; it’sin France. Ain’t my 
husband in the pictur’-framing business, and oughtn’t I to know ? ’ 

This argument was regarded as conclusive ; and it was settled to 
the satisfaction of every body present, that Hanover was a city of 
France, in which they made all the best 4 pictur’s.’ Miss Sharpe, 
with a laudable desire to atone for her ignorance, outbid all compe¬ 
tition, and carried off the picture at two dollars and a half, in the 
full glory of possessing a 4 genuine Hanover.’ 

The auctioneer soon disposed of all the pictures. Some were 
valuable, but they were few and far between. The greater part 
were mere daubs, tacked or pasted against the wall. After sell¬ 
ing the pictures he held up a large punch-bowl, which he assured 
them had once belonged to an English earl, Lord-Fitz Noodle, and 
which he and three other English earls had been in the habit of 
emptying every night, until in due course of time they had emptied 
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their pockets; when it had been sold to a broker, from whom it 
passed to a china-dealer, and so through the hands of about ten 
other people, all of whom he enumerated, until it came to the pre¬ 
sent owner. The descent, like that of many old families, was so 
clearly made out that not a doubt could be entertained of its 
genuineness; and so the punch-bowl was knocked down, as was 
right and proper, at about three times its actual value, to a lady 
whose children went to dancing-school, and who had been once to 
the theatre, and had therefore indisputable claims to gentility. 

The next articles offered were a dinner-service, off of which High 
Commissioner Lin had once eaten his dinner at the house of an 
intimate friend, (at least so the auctioneer assured us,) whose head 
he had afterward ordered to be cut off; a dozen small breakfast- 
knives, with one of which a gentleman in pecuniary difficulties had 
cut his throat; a large earthen-ware mug, out of which an Irish gen¬ 
tleman who murdered his wife had been in the habit of drinking; 
a dozen silver-spoons that had once belonged to a real alderman; 
with many other rare curiosities of the same description, all of which 
sold advantageously. But I was obliged to tear myself away at 
this stage of the proceedings, having derived no little amusement 
from our visit. 


SKETCH THE SECOND. 

I have endeavored to give a brief sketch of a furniture-sale : but 
there is another description of auction, of an entirely different char¬ 
acter ; the wholesale auction, where entire cargoes are sold ‘ at one 
fell swoop.’ Let the reader enter one of these large stores with me 
between ten and two o’clock, and I think the bustle will rather 
astound him. People are pouring in and out, so that the door is 
rarely shut for two minutes consecutively. Your ears are greeted 
with as great a confusion of tongues as ever prevailed at Babel. 
The quick and violent tones of the Frenchman, the grunting of the 
German, the petulant snap of the Spaniard, and not unfrequently a 
mixture of all three, with an occasional sprinkling of English — all 
these are heard in rapid succession, forming a kind of conversational 
chowder, that would horrify the ears of a critic. Here too you may 
meet with all sorts of characters; from the bashful little grocer who 
never disputes a bill even when it is wrong, to the pert and forward 
grocer who always disputes it, right or wrong; the grocer who cheats 
and the grocer who is cheated; the grocer who never weighs his goods 
and the grocer who always weighs them, and invariably finds them 
wrong, the weight, by a remarkable coincidence, being always too 
little. Theh there is the active business-man, with his quick, ner¬ 
vous step; the large, self-important man, who lays down laws on 
all subjects, whether he knows any thing about them or not, in the 
true Johnsonian style; the fluent man, who has a great idea of his 
oratorical powers; discourseth eloquently on all subjects with a 
great deal of gesture; and who thinks the people were not alive to 
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their true interests when they refused to send him to Congress, but 
don’t know now whether he should accept, if they were to make him 
the offer. Then there is the man who tells tough stories, much in the 
Munchausen style; and as if anticipating something like incredu¬ 
lity on the part of his audience, always winds up with, 1 Now that’s 
a fact , Sir! You may rely upon it, Sir; ’ and the man in authority, 
who holds perhaps some petty office under government, and who 
struts about with a majestic and dignified tread, to the great admi¬ 
ration of all small boys and little girls. Then there is the rich mer¬ 
chant, who comes to make arrangements for selling his cargo of silks 
or teas, and the poor grocer, who comes to beg an extension on his 
note of fifty dollars. These are but a portion of the grown visiters; 
but scarcely five minutes pass in the day that the door is not thrown 
violently open, and a small voice is heard to issue from some spot 
apparently not more than a foot above the floor: * Matches ? ’ 4 No!’ 

(with energy.) ‘A firsht-rate article — besht kind?* ‘ No ! ’ (an¬ 
grily. ) Should the day be rainy, the small voices do not venture 
out with their matches. This is the time for the news-paper boys 
to pounce upon the unwary. The door is thrown open with the 
same violence — indeed it is remarkable that the smaller the boy 
the louder the noise — and a voice so like the other that you would 
swear that if it was not the same it was at least its twin-brother, is 
heard to exclaim : ‘ Pa-a-pers, Sir ? ’ 

This voice has scarcely retreated, when another is heard, if any 
thing a tone smaller than the first. This voice generally indicates a 
little girl with a large basket on her arm, shoes a world too large for 
her feet, stockings, if she have any, dirty and lying in layers on her 
shoes, and an old straw bonnet with a faded riband, which had prob¬ 
ably, been a bridal present to her great grand-mother. The orange- 
girl is generally allowed to enter, for auctioneers are mortal, and 
sometimes eat oranges. But if your time is precious, beware how 
you purchase any odd number — three, or five, for example. She 
knows very w r ell that she sells one orange for three cents, two 
oranges for six pence, and four for a shilling; but if you buy three 
or fivp, it involves the necessity of an abstruse mathematical calcu¬ 
lation, worked out on the digits of the left hand by means of those 
of the right, that is not at all unlikely to occupy from ten to fifteen 
minutes. 

But with all that is amusing about an auction-store, there is much 
that is sad too. It has its dark as well as its bright sides. Not 
unfrequently there enter beggars with scarcely a rag to their backs, 
seeking to gain a living by selling blacking, almanacs, or some other 
trifle; store-keepers, once in a good business, now poor and penni¬ 
less, who come with some moving tale of losses, to beg assistance. 
It was but the other day I happened to be standing in a friend’s 
counting-room when I heard a story of this description. The rela¬ 
tor was an honest, intelligent-looking man, though there was a 
weakness about the lines of his mouth which made it no difficult 
matter to account for his losses. It was the old story of endorsing 
for friends, who had tinned out scoundrels, and so turned him out of 
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house and home; bad debts, hard times, etc. It appeared that he 
had been a dry-goods’ merchant in Grand-street, and had been doing 
a very good business. Ilis brother became involved, and begged 
him to endorse for him, representing himself as but temporarily 
embarrassed. He did so cheerfully, and to a large amount — some 
ten thousand dollars, if I recollect rightly. But a few weeks after, 
Jiis brother was arrested on a charge of forgery. His affairs were 
investigated, and it was found that his property was wholly insuffi¬ 
cient to meet the demands of his creditors. Of course they came 
upon our merchant He might perhaps have been able to meet the 
demand, but just then the hard times came on, and he found it 
impossible to collect what was due him. The result was inevita¬ 
ble ; he failed, and with a young family dependent upon him, was 
thrown for support upon the unwilling loans of relatives and friends. 
And so he had lived on from- day to day and from year to year; 
to-day cheered with the hope of obtaining some employment, which 
to-morrow was doomed to dissipate; experiencing that bitter dis¬ 
appointment ‘ that maketh the heart sick.’ Our friend was fortu¬ 
nately able to procure him a clerkship, which is sufficient to give 
him a bare subsistence. But with broken health, and weighed down 
by his brother’s disgrace, he can never hope to pay off his heavy 
debts, and take that stand in society which he formerly held. This 
is but a specimen of the tales of distress which you may constantly 
hear. Heaven knows how many hundreds there are in this great 
city, whose tales of misery are never heard by mortal ears! 

But let us leave the counting-house of the auctioneer, and accom¬ 
pany him to the sales-room. I have often thought that a pretty good 
index of a man’s character might be formed from his manner of 
bidding. % On one side you will see the important, consecpiential 
little buyer, who scorns to resort to the winking system, but speaks* 
out short, quick, and decided; on the other the cunning bidder, who 
slowly closes one eye, and winks his bid with a most concentrated 
expression of slyness, that says as plainly as wink can say: 1 You 
see what a cunning fellow I am; you do n’t catch this child asleep ! ’ 
Then there is the buyer who bids by raising his eye-brows; and the 
buyer who bids by a significant look: this last generally has a great 
idea of the power of his eye; and the buyer who takes up his posi¬ 
tion near the auctioneer, and bids by pulling his coat-tails. This 
buyer is generally anxious to appear on intimate terms with the 
great man of the day. He is a sort of male Leo Hunter, and talks 
of his friend the Hon. Mr. So-and-so, his friend Judge This-and-that, 
and * the President/ and ‘ the Governor/ and ‘ the Mayor; ’ with 
* all of whom he professes to be intimately acquainted. If by any 
good fortune he gets introduced to a literary lion, he is delighted. 
He never lets the unfortunate animal alone, but walks him up and 
down Broadway, and takes him into Wall-street, and talks loud, 
and laughs at nothing, that he may appear to be on friendly terms 
with his majesty. 

The last and most numerous class are those who bid by a nod. 
But even here there is a great variety. Some give a careless nod; 
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others a slow and dignified nod; while others again give a short, 
energetic nod, as much as to say: ‘ I mean to have it, so you may 
as well give it to me first as last.’ 

Nor is there less variety in the auctioneers than in the bidders. 
You may hear all sorts and varieties of tones. There is the short and 
business-like ‘ going,’ ‘ going,’ and the long, drawled-out 4 g-o-i-n-g; ’ 
and the ‘ g-o-i-n-g’ with the ‘ rising inflection,’ as the elocution-books 
have it, and the ‘ going ’ with the rapid ‘ falling inflection.’ 

The auctioneer’s business is far from being a merely mechanical 
one, as the uninitiated suppose. There is as much difference 
between a good salesman and a bad salesman, as between a good 
lawyer and a bad lawyer, or a good doctor and a bad doctor. One 
will sell his cargo in half the time that another will employ, and get 
four or five per cent, more for it, and pick out his buyers too, so that 
he gets nothing but good paper. 

Nor is there less variety in their manner. One is a wit, and 
makes speeches to the company; another frightens innocent spec¬ 
tators by pretending to take bids from them; and a third pulls off 
his spectacles, and gravely assures the company that he cannot 
possibly go on at such prices, and the next minute, like the 4 pos¬ 
itively last appearance ’ of a favorite actor, proceeds with the sale, 

4 in consequence of the earnest solicitations of his numerous friends 
and the public.’ 

Such are some of the more prominent traits that may be observed 
at auction-sales. But if the reader will spend an occasional hour 
in a sales-room, I can promise him that he will find others still more 
amusing. q ct *. 


SONNET. 


HT MHS. X. ni/KUINriNI tIM KIT. 


FALLEN LEAVES. 

The leaves are falling! thick upon the ground 
Withered to lie, or rustle ’neath the tread, 

Giving the ear a melancholy sound, 

Like whispered warnings from the mouldering dead. 

My hopes like Autumn-leaves, whose hectic red 
The painted omen of decay is found, 

Have glowed as bright; but now their hues have fled — 
Blighted and seared, they strew my pathway round: 

All, save that hope whose leaves perennial grow 
Upon the Tree of Life! Ah, frosts of wo, 

Make greener still, but never blight this leaf! 

And who that doth that ‘tree of healing’ know, 

Will trust again earth’s hopes, though fair as brief, 

Which droop and perish at the touch of grief? 

Newark , { N . J .,) 181*2. 
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NEW YEAR’S NIG {I T OF AN UNHAPPY MAN. 


I KO U T H 1 OBRUAN 09 RICHTXR. 


An old man stood in the new year’s night at his window, and 
looked with a glance of fearful despair up to the immovable, ever- 
blooming heavens, and down upon the still, pure white earth, on 
which was no one so sleepless and so desolate in soul as he. For 
his grave stood near him ; it was covered with the snows of old age, 
not with the green foliage of youth ; and he had brought out of a 
rich life nothing but errors, sins, and diseases; a wasted body, a 
desolate soul, a breast full of poison, and an old age full of remorse. 
To-day, the beautiful hours of his youth reappeared like spectres, and 
re-conveyed him to that lovely morning when his father first placed 
him upon th£ cross-way of life, which leads, on the right, by sunny 
paths of virtue, into a large quiet land, full of light and harvests; 
but on the left, plunges down into the mole-walks of existence, and 
a black cave, full of distilling poisons, hissing snakes and dark sultry 
vapors. 

Alas! the snakes were hanging on his breast,- and the drops of 
poison were on his tongue; and he knew now where he stood. 
Distracted with irrepressible grief, he called to the heavens: 

‘ Give back to me my youth! O, Father! place me again upon 
the cross-way, that I may choose aright! ’ 

‘ But his father and his youth were long since gone. He saw the 
ignis-fatui dancing upon marshes and disappearing upon cemeteries, 
and of which he said: ‘ These are my foolish days.’ He saw a star 
flying from heaven, and glittering in its fall, vanish upon the earth. 
‘Thus am I!’ said his bleeding heart, and the snake’s-teeth of 
repentance probed still deeper and deeper into his wounds. His 
flaming imagination showed him flying ghosts (natcht-uancller) 
upon the roofs; the wind-mill lifted its threatening arms for destruc¬ 
tion; and a skull, having been left behind in the dead-house, 
assumed gradually his features. In the midst of the struggle, the 
music of the new year flowed down from the steeples like far-off 
church-melodies. 

His emotions began to soften. He looked around the horizon, 
and abroad on the far-extended earth, and thought of the friends of 
his youth who, now happier and better than he, were teachers of 
the earth, and fathers of happy children and blessed men. He 
said: ‘ O, if I might also slumber like you with dry eyes this first 
' night of the year! Alas! my dear parents! I should now be happy 
had I followed your precepts ! ’ 

In the feverish remembrances of his youth, it appeared to him as 
if the skull with his features, in the house of the dead, up-raised 
VOL. xx. 61 
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itself, and at length, by that superstition which in the new-year’s 
night sees spirits of futurity, became a living youth. 

At last, he could look upon it no more. He covered his eyes; a 
thousand hot tears streamed and vanished in the snow; and he 
sighed in accents scarcely audible : * Return, youth! return ! ’ 

And it did return. It was a horrid dream. He was yet a youth; 
his errors only were no vision. But he thanked God that while yet 
young, he was able to shun the loathsome walks of vice, and turn 
into the simny path which leads to the land of harvests. Return 
with him, young reader, if thou art standing with him in the way of 
error. This terrific dream would become thy future judge. And 
if thou shouldest call, ‘ Come back, beautiful youth!’ it would no 
more return. 


THE DEAD TRUMPETER. 


fBOK IB1 3IBU1K. 


Wounded, the dying trumpeter 
Has found his last repose; 

His wounds are many, and his blood 
From num’rous fissures flows! 

Warm flows the blood, and bums the wound, 

But yet it cannot be j 

He waits to hear upon the air 
The shout of victory 1 

And as he felt death’s thrilling pain, 

As life was ebbing fast, 

There came a sound borne to his ear, 

A loud and well-known blast. 

It raises him from off the earth; 

His gaze is bland and lone : 

He sits again upon his horse, 

An image like to stone! 

The trumpet pealeth out the blast, 

He grasps it in his hand, 

Now like the thunder echoing 
4 Victoria! * through the land. 

• Victoria! Victoria! 

Is heard o’er hill and dell: 

Victoria! it rises up 

Like the deep thunder’s knell. 

Then as the trumpet is removed, 

And dies away the sound, 

His heart is broken; and he sinks 
A corpse upon the ground! ltowio vo» yob*. 

NnbYork, 1842. 
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A Treatise ox Wood-Exg raying, Historical and Practical; with upward of three hundred 

Illustrations engraved ou wood. By John Jackson, Engraver. London: C. Knight ani> 

Company. 

Some of our readers will doubtless have noticed on the counters of our import¬ 
ing booksellers a handsome volume, in half-blue morocco, as profusely and elabo¬ 
rately illustrated as any work which has probably ever appeared. If they have 
not, we would recommend them to lose no time in doing so, for they will on many 
accounts find it worthy of their especial attention and inspection. The title-page 
of this superb book is, as our readers will perceive, so exceedingly unpretending, 
and so very modest, that in the absence of previous information it would probably 
be looked at and put aside, like many other books, without much notice. There 
is a reason for this modesty. Passing over the contents and very beautiful illus¬ 
trations for the present, we solemnly aver, that in the whole course of our editorial 
career, never in so few words did we find two more wilful perversions of truth 
than are contained in that title. Would not every reader of common sense suppose 
that the illustrations were executed and the work written ‘by John Jackson, 
Engraver? * It is plain and palpable that such is the intent and meaning; no one 
can doubt — there is no room for doubt. But we have lately been made aware, by 
the perusal of a preface published by another bookseller, that so far from this 
being the case, not one line of the W'ork was written of could be written by John 
Jackson ; and of the three hundred illustrations, which the reader must infer were 
from his hand, as he is an engraver, how many does the reader suppose were 
really executed by him ? Sixteen! sixteen out of three uundredI ‘by John 
Jackson, Engraver!’ 

As honest chroniclers, determined as far as we can to see justice done to all our 
brethren, whether of literature or the arts, of whatever country, we hold it right 
to disabuse the lovers of elegant literature of so gross a departure from fact. The 
book contains seven hundred and forty-nine pages, divided into eight chapters. 
The first seven chapters, which are by far the most interesting, consist of a history 
of the art from its first invention, with anecdotes of the most eminent professors 
and fac-similes of their works. The anecdotes, journals and letters of the great 
master of German art, Albert Durer, are copious, entirely new, at least to us, 
and full of extraordinary interest. The last chapter of the volume contains one 
hundred and three pages, a great proportion of which however is occupied, not by 
printed matter, but by a profusion of exquisite engravings. It gives details of the 
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practice of the art; that is, the mode of preparing the blocks, of whetting and hold¬ 
ing the gravers and tools, of protecting and shading the eyes, and every thing else 
pertaining to a wood-engraver’s practice; details which it is manifest might be 
furnished by any wood-engraver’s apprentice, however illiterate. In fact, the 
memoranda from which the instructions were written were the production of as 
illiterate a man as probably ever took pen or graver in hand, and that man was 
‘ John Jackson, Engraver,’ the pseudo author of this learned and erudite book. 
Yet it appears that from having furnished some interesting memoranda, which 
the real author, a ripe and learned scholar, elaborated into one hundred and three 
pages, including the large space occupied by cuts, being less than a seventh part of 
the volume, has the veracious Mr. Jackson had the hardihood to palm upon the 
public the work of a truly learned man as his own! — and in this extraordinary impo¬ 
sition we regret to find that Messrs. Knight and Company were aiding and con¬ 
senting, as they weue perfectly aware of the fact before they published the volume. 
It appears that Mr. Jackson is the wholesale manufacturer of wood-cuts for the 
Penny Magazine and other penny publications of the Messrs. Knight, and that the 
value of property in the three hundred engravings for the treatise was in him. 
They are so beautiful and so highly finished, by artists i chose names are suppressed , 
that a chief part of the value of the volume was constituted by the engravings. 
The true author is William Andrew Chatto, Esq., a classical scholar of high 
attainments and reputation, author of numerous elegant works, and a gentle¬ 
man every way entitled to great respect and consideration. In perfect good faith 
and a firm belief in Mr. Jackson’s integrity, the copy-right was in evil hour 
assigned to him before the publication of the work. In order that our readers m?y 
judge of Mr. Jackson’s literary abilities, and his right to be considered the author 
of this learned work, and that they may also judge what sort of memoranda 
Mr. Chatto had to work from, to enable him to write the practical details of the 
art, in all that regards spelling and grammar and alteration of construction, (a more 
laborious task, be it remembered, than original composition,) we copy verbatim the 
following choice mor^eau, being a note addressed to Mr. Chatto, which occurs 
at page eleven of the preface we have referred to: 


‘ I cannot somehow or other dismiss from my mind, the result of my interview with Mr. K — t, 
which, as it is, I plainly see will have the effect of delaying what I have to do. 1 feci I cannot 
proceed ‘ cheerily ’ with it as it stands, and prefer 4 cutting the finger off’ rather than have it always 
acheeing. If you have no objection 1 would rather show him a little of the manuscript now, sup¬ 
pose it is the less, and let him say yes or no, and be damnd to him. I can never proceed with any 
thing where it is suspend (like the sword of Demacles) between nothing and something. 

‘ Yours in haste, 

1 John Jackson.’ 


This is a specimen of the epistolary correspondence of a man who would have 
the world believe he is a classical scholar, and master of modern languages, French, 
Spanish, Italian and German ! 

Sad was the hour and evil was the day when Mr. Jackson departed from his 
own legitimate art and trade of a manufacturer of wood-blocks, and w'ished to be 
considered as the historian of them. Far better had it been for him had he taken 
the sword of ‘ Demacles 5 from where it hung ‘ suspend between nothing and some¬ 
thing,’ and cut the ‘acheeing’ finger off which held the pen, while writing the title 
for another man’s book. The chastisement which has been inflicted on him by 
the outraged author in his separate preface will assuredly keep something more 
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sensitive than his finger ‘acheeing’ whenever he looks on’t. The separate pre¬ 
face is a master-piece of indignant rebuke and severe castigation, and it also 
abounds with flashes of irresistible wit and humor. It appears that Mr. Chatto 
remonstrated with Messrs. Knight and Company on the injustice of aiding and 
abetting an illiterate man like Jackson to palm a work on the public as having 
been written by him, to which they well knew he was altogether incompetent. 
These remonstrances were made with all the freedom and fervor of conscious 
integrity and truth. Messrs. Knight and Company were then wealthy, patroni¬ 
zing publishers, circumstances which might have induced a less undaunted author 
to write in a more subdued style; but they seem to have had no influence on Mr. 
Chatto. He wielded his pen as he would have drawn the sword of Indepen¬ 
dence. But alas ! he was an author , and a deaf ear was turned to his expostula¬ 
tions. An independent author?—his contumacy must be punished, while the pliant 
manufacturer of blocks for penny publications was upheld and sustained. But 
the day of retribution was not far distant. Fair notice was given before publica¬ 
tion, that if the title was printed as it is printed, a separate preface would appear, 
and appear it did, to their mortification and the infinite amusement of the public. 
On reading it, a Scotch friend of our acquaintance remarked that it irresistibly 
reminded him of a pithy stanza of Burns, which applies well. We are to suppose 
the benediction uttered by Mr. Chatto’s antagonists: 

‘ And when we chastened him therefore, 

Thou kens, Lord, how he raised such splore, 

And set the country in a roar, 

O’ laughing at us ; 

Curse thou his basket and his store, 

Kail and potatoes! * 

Whether Mr. Chatto’s ‘kail and potatoes’ have suffered, his good friends the 
public can best tell: we think the benison has fallen the other way, and that 
Mr. Jackson has ere now exclaimed in the words of honest Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek: ‘ An’ I thought he had been valiant,and so cunning of fence, I’d have seen 
him damned ere I’d have challenged him.’ In assuming the lion’s skin he little 
thought what a threshing-machine he was going to set in motion. Conjurers say 
it is an easy thing to raise the devil, but a very different affair to lay him. 

We have been gratified to observe by several of the London booksellers’ cata¬ 
logues, that the work, notwithstanding its false title, is always referred to as 
Chatto’s Treatise on Wood Engraving; and we happen to know that the trustees 
of the British Museum, indignant at the fraud, have caused the separate preface 
to be bound up with the Museum copy, and Mr. Chatto’s name entered in the 
catalogue as the author, without noticing Jackson. The work has also been 
reviewed and we believe reprinted in Germany, and Mr. Jackson most severely 
handled by the German critic. We also know that some gentlemen in New- 
York, feeling equally indignant, have had a new title printed, and liberally supplied 
it to all purchasers of the book whom they could hear of; and we understand 
that any of our readers who possess the treatise may be favored with a copy of 
the title by addressing a line to Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, Broadway. 

As we have paid some little attention to the subject matter of Mr. Chatto’s 
beautiful book, we consider the present a peculiarly favorable moment, when so 
many books superbly embellished with wood-cuts are almost daily issuing from the 
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press, for calling attention to this magnificent volume, and giving a brief notice of 
it. The author is a gentleman, possessed of every requisite to render such a work 
not only highly useful but even popular. He has rendered it interesting in its 
historical details in a far greater degree than could have been imagined. It is, 
in fact, not only one of the most beautiful, but also one of the most readable and 
entertaining books we have lately encountered. Mr Chatto has a highly cul¬ 
tivated mind, is intimately acquainted with classical authorities, of extraordinary 
aptitude for the arts, and withal has great clearness and perspicuity of style; a style, 
in short, which never leaves the reader in doubt on any subject the writer is illustrat¬ 
ing. The art of engraving on wood, which might seem a dry subject, is the very 
reverse in our author’s hands. He traces it from its earliest dawn to the present 
day. The romantic story of its pretended invention between the years 1285 and 
1287, ‘by the two interesting orphans Alberic Cunio and Isabella his twin sister,’ 
is demonstrated to be a mere fable, a pure fabrication by the crazy author Pa pil¬ 
lion in his 4 Traite de la Gravure en Bois; ’ but the story was so perfectly roman¬ 
tic, and related with so much apparent candor and plausibility, as to impose on 
the credulity of no less.a writer than the late William Young Ottley, who 
was esteemed one of the very first judges of art, and, as keeper of the prints in 
the British Museum, a gTeat authority. In Mr. Ottley’s ‘ Inquiry into the Origin 
and early History of Engraving upon Copper and in Wood,’ 2 vols. 4to., published 
in 1816, he brings forward arguments to support Papillion’s romance, which is also 
sustained by the Italian writer Zani, as also by Mr. William S. Singer in his 
‘ Researches ’ into the history of playing cards,* and moreover by no less a person 
than the learned author of the article on wood-engraving, published in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Metropolitans! All these authorities and all their arguments are demolished 
by Mr. Chatto in the short space of two pages. We never read a more triumphant 
refutation j nay, the very existence of 4 the interesting orphans Cwnio ’ is shown to be 
‘the baseless fabric of a vision.’ Our author pins his faith to no man’s ipse-dixit, 
however great his name, but sets to work with right good will, fearlessly grappling 
with facts. He investigates, searches, sifts, and sums up, like a sound, impartial 
judge, who will know the bottom of every thing, and show the truth beyond all 
doubt. Our readers are probably aware that before the invention of metal types, 
a few books were printed from engraved blocks of wood. Bibliographers call them 
Block-Books. They are now of extraordinary rarity, but they may yet be found in 
the possession of a few indefatigable antiquaries.' Our much respected friend, 
Mr. John Allan, of Vandewater-Street, New-York, has several such books, of 
extreme rarity; and no gentleman is more worthy or more deserving of the trea¬ 
sures he possesses; for during a long and useful life, unlike some churlish collec¬ 
tors, his chief pleasure has ever been to make his extensive library and cabinets of 
medals, minerals, and curiosities useful to his friends, to artists, and the public j 
like the liberal, generous-minded man that he is. 

With the same fearlessness and originality which he displayed regarding the 
invention of wood-engraving, Mr. Chatto dispels the nonsense which has for so 


* Much new light we understand will soon be thrown on this very subject by Mr. Chatto, in 
consequence of the late accidental discover)' by him of some unique cards enclosed in the binding 
of an old volume. From many singular discoveries of a like nature, we would strenuously recom¬ 
mend our bibliographical friends, when sending their Jifteeners and sixteeners to be rebound, care¬ 
fully to inspect the inside of the vellum covers. 
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many ages been promulgated by 1 great ’ authorities, respecting one of the block 
books. As a short specimen of his style and reasoning, we quote the following 
extract in relation to such books, which is not less interesting and instructive 
than much which precedes and follows it: 

‘ Of all the block-books, that which is commonly called ‘Biblia Pauperum’— the Bible of the 
Poor — is most frequently referred to as a specimen of that kind of printing from wood-blocks which 
preceded typography, or printing by means of movable types. This title however has given risa 
to an error which certain learned bibliographers have without the least examination adopted, and 
have afterward given to the public consideraldy enlarged at least, if not corrected.* It has been 
gravely stated that this book, whose text is abbreviated Latin, was printed for the use of the poor , in 
an age when even the rich could scarcely read their own language. Manuscripts of the Bible were 
certaiidy at that period both scarce and costly ; and not many individuals even of high rank were 
possessed of a copy; but to conclude that the first editions of the so-called Biblia Pauperum were 
engraved and printed for the use of the poor, appears to be about as legitimate an inference as to 
conclude that, in the present day, the reprints of the Roxburgh Club were published for the benefit 
of the poor who could not atford to purchase the original editions. That a merchant or a wealthy 
trader might occasionally become the purchaser of a ‘ Biblia Pauperum ’ I am willing to admit, though 
I am of opinion that the book was never exclusively intended for the laity ; but that it should be 
printed for the use of the poor, I cannot bring myself to believe. If the poor of Germany in the 
fifteenth century had the means of purchasing such books, and were capable of reading them, I can 
only say they must have had more money to spend than their descendants, and have been more 
learned than most rich people throughout Europe in the present day. If the accounts which we 
have of the state of knowledge about 14o0 be correct, the monk or friar who could read and expound 
such a work must have been esteemed a person of considerable literary attainments.’ 

It was our intention to have made some remarks on the very beautiful engravings 
with which Mr. Chatto’s elegant volume is embellished, and of the artists who 
executed them, particularly the eminent draughtsman Mr. F. Wm. Fairholt, who 
made the whole of the drawings, but w’hose name, as well as those of all the 
engravers, Mr. Jackson has so cunningly concealed ; but as we propose returning 
to the subject of wood-engraving in an early number, when we shall endeavor to 
show its recent astonishing progress and popularity, and the influence it i9 exert¬ 
ing on the book-trade at the present period, we shall suspend our remarks till then. 
We propose in our intended article to give some account of the early embellish¬ 
ment of books by means of wood engravings, particularly breviaries and books of 
devotion, and may perhaps give specimens of some of them. For the present, we 
shall content ourselves with calling the attention of our readers to Mr. Chatto’s 
admirable work, and the very unhandsome manner in which he has been treated 
in bringing it before the public. We would especially recommend a perusal of his 
separate preface, published by Mr. Walter Spiers, London, which, although a 
very handsomely-printed pamphlet of thirty-six pages, in super royal octavo, may 
be imported for twenty-five cents; and in its perusal we can promise our readers 
as rich a show-up as they have probably ever sat down to. 


* ‘ It is,’ says the Re*>. T. H. Horne in his 1 Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures,* 
* a manual or kind of Catechism of the Bible, for the use of young persons and the common people, 
whence it derives its name of Biblia Pauperum, ‘ the Bible of the Poor,’ who were thus enabled to 
acquire,'at a comparatively low price, an imperfect knowledge of some of the events recorded in 
Scripture.’ The young and the poor must have been comparatively learned at that period,to be able 
to read cramped Latin, when many a priest could scarcely spell his breviary! 
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Human Life: or Practical Ethics. Translated from the German of De Wette. By 

Samuel Osgood. In two volumes, pp. 778. Boston: James Monroe and Company. 

New-York : Wiley and Putnam. 

Our readers will not need to be reminded that a series of translations under the 
general title of ‘ Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature ’ was commenced in 
Boston five or six years ago, by Rev. George Ripley, a gentleman whose reputa¬ 
tion as a scholar, and especially as a student of German, stands deservedly high. 
Of this series fourteen volumes have been published under Mr. Ripley’s editorial 
direction, although the translations have been executed by various scholars. Vol¬ 
umes xii. xiii. and xiv. have been very recently published, and deserve our favorable 
notice. Numbers xii. and xiii. contain a translation by Rev. Samuel Osgood, of 
Providence, (R. I.,) of ‘Lectures on Ethical Science,’ delivered to a promiscuous 
audience in Basle, in the years eighteen hundred and twenty-two and twenty-three, 
by De Wette, a distinguished German theologian and moralist. These lectures 
were heard with great attention and interest by many of the most respectable and 
accomplished citizens of Basle, among whom De Wette, having been exiled from 
Prussia, and banished from his professorship in the University of Berlin, had found 
a new sphere of usefulness and a home. 

The translator has placed his countrymen under obligation to him, for having 
put within their reach a valuable work in a highly attractive form. The mode in 
which he has executed his undertaking is worthy of praise from all who can esti¬ 
mate its difficulty. Without unnecessary circumlocution he has succeeded in 
making the translation of difficult passages intelligible to the English reader; and 
while he has rendered them as literally perhaps as was consistent with clearness, 
has made an English version which is generally easy and graceful, sometimes 
rich and eloquent. We might select many passages to illustrate these remarks; 
but must be content with offering one or two specimens, which, while they will 
give a favorable idea of the translator’s style, will, we venture to hope, excite a 
desire to become better acquainted with the writings of De Wette. 

In lecture seven, which is entitled ‘ Piety in Contemplation,’ there are several 
passages of great brilliancy and beauty. In recommending a pious contemplation 
of nature, the author displays a fine imagination and great delicacy of sentiment 
We will leave our readers to judge for themselves whether the translator has not 
favorably represented the original in the following splendid pictures of nature: 


‘ What a beneficent, steadfast alternation! Free from anxiety wc resign ourselves to slumber, 
under the silent calm of night, sure that the sun will awaken us. And he arises, the all-animating, 
joyous king of day, hailed by the jubilee of nature, roused to fresh vitality, mirroring himself a thou¬ 
sand fold m sea and stream, and every dew-drop that trembles upon the flower’s cup. He arises, 
and ascends quietly to the meridian, overlooking his creation; and having shed Uie fulness of hi* 
warmth, sinks quietly to rest, and leaves It to stilly Night, under her cool mantle, to nurse and 
develope the quickened germs. Thus, in eternal course, the picture rolls on from day to day, and 
yet is ever varying: then, by the change of day and night the change of seasons is brought on. The 
weary year goes to rest, and stretches the protecting mantle of snow over the tender children of 
earth, who placidly slumber beneaih. So as not to disturb them, the sun is veiled in thick clouds, 
else emits only pale, sloping beams, that its warmth may not wholly cease. Then it again mounts 
up, dispels cloud and snow, and — wonder! ecstacy! — awakens all that slumbers, vivifies all that 
6eemed dead ; light pours its splendor upon all the pale earth; the meadows are covered with lresh 
green; the woods brighten with young foliage, the gardens with ornamental flowers; Flora pours 
her horn of plenty over hill and valley ; vegetation sprouts, shoots up, blooms, and gives fragrance; 
all is in rapture and bliss. And in wood and field new life universally reigns; the birds brood, 
beasts bring forth and give suck, and even bog and water swarm with new inhabitants. Even 
through the breast of mnn. fresh life, fresh joy streams; hope brings new, lovelier forms before his 
eyes, and new activity glows in his limbs. Wonderful mystery of the regeneration of nature. 
Majesty of ever-radiont youth, triumph of eternal resurrection, victorious jubilee of life, conquering 
death! So shall we also arise, renewed ; over us death has no power; and, as flowers spring from 
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the earth and burst their buds, so shall the graves one day open, the heavenly germs within them 

i >ress forth to eternal light. Thus even now we are renewed by the vital power of freedom and 
ove; and even when the locks whiten, and the light of the eyes goes out, we bear still the crown 
of immortal youth, and the light of the spirit beams in the brightness of spring. O, creative power! 
that streams through the universe, fount of eternal youth and immortality, enter our breast, melt the 
earthly snow that lies upon our heart, kindle the breath of freedom, awaken the spring of inspira¬ 
tion, quicken the flower of love, and let it bloom in unfading splendor! 

‘ In the dance of the Seasons, the sister with heavy crown of ears of grain folldws the flower- 
crowned Spring, and to her a third extends rich clusters of fruit and grapes. The blossoms bear 
fruit, and the fruit contains the seeds of new plants and blossoms. Thus life contains life, and by 
alternate developement the preserving and renewing power acts in the individual as in the whole. 
Thus also should eveiy blossom of our love bear fruit, and each of our actions, the fruit of a fresh 
blossom, should contain the seed of others, that the garland of our lives, woven from blossoms, ears 
of grain and fruit, ever fresh and full, should wind from pillar to pillar in the temple of God, and fill 
it with precious fragrance. Like that noble tree of the south, which together with ripe, golden 
fruits, bears fragrant blossoms and young fruit; so in our life new resolution and fresh effort should 
accompany every finished deed, and progressive activity attend our quiet joy in successful achieve¬ 
ment.’ 

All the remarks of Be Wette upon the ‘advantages of a taste for flowers * are 
very beautiful; but particularly striking is the passage in which he speaks of them 
as the ‘ image of piety,’ and traces the resemblances between them and the mani¬ 
festations of the pious mind. We could not fill our pages with any thing more 
attractive than extracts from this part of the translation; but we must forbear, and 
point our friends to the book itself. One only of these fanciful but not wholly 
unreal resemblances we must transcribe for its rare beauty’s sake : 

‘ The lake-rose swims and bathes in the moist element, which, fertilizing, pervades the earth, and 
lifts up its crown to the sun like a clear, calm eye. Who thus can swim in the fulness of universal 
life, washed pure from all selfishness, and thus look up unshrinking with pure eye ? ’ 

The work of De Wette abounds with free and noble thoughts, beautiful im¬ 
ages, humane sentiments, and valuable suggestions for the right conduct of life. It 
is not however without its faults; the most obvious of which are, that it is too 
rhetorical, and wants compactness, to a degree that renders some parts of it weari¬ 
some and comparatively weak. Of the former the author was evidently sensible; 
of the latter the reader will be, whether he was or not. But both may be in part 
accounted for, by the circumstances under which the lectures were delivered; and 
will easily be forgiven, for the sake of the inspiration of virtue and love, and the 
treasures of practical wisdom for which every attentive student of the work will 
gladly acknowledge himself indebted. 

S 


The Rose of Sharon : a Religious Souvenir for 1813. Edited by Miss Sarah C. Edger- 
ton. Boston: A. Tompkins and B. B. Mussey. 

We took up the handsome annual whose title we have given above, with favor¬ 
able anticipations concerning its literary mat6riel, and a close examination of its 
contents enables us to say that the work amply fulfils the promise of its predeces¬ 
sors. We have marked several passages in its articles, both of prose and verse, 
which we shall be glad hereafter to copy, but to which we can at present only 
advert. One thing especially impressed us. The papers are all replete with good 
moral or religious lessons; and yet these are not forced in, as unnatural warp in 
the fabric which they brighten and adorn. It might perhaps be deemed invidious, 
weie we to single out individual articles for particular commendation, where all are 
so meritorious and praiseworthy; but we cannot forbear to say, that in the perusal 
of 4 The Dweller Apart,’ by Mrs. J. H. Scott, (now, alas ! no more,) ‘ Earth and 
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Heaven,* by Miss Louisa M. Barker, and ‘ The Comet,* by Mrs. L. J. B. Case, 
we derived especial satisfaction. Some of the poems too impressed ns quite as 
favorably. The engravings are of unequal merit. The one of ‘ Connecticut 
River’ strikes us as the best executed; others have a raw, crude appearance, which 
detracts somewhat from the effect of the design and the beauty of the execution. 


Songs and Ballads : Translated from Uhland, Korner, Burger, and other German Lyric Poets: 

with Notes. By Charles T. Brooks. In one volume, pp. 399. Boston: Jambs Munbok 

and Company. New York : Wiley and Putnam. 

This is the title of volume fourteen of the series of ‘ Foreign Standard Litera¬ 
ture,’ to which we have elsewhere referred. The translator is Rev. Charles 
T. Brooks, of Newport, (R. I.,) who has been assisted in making up the volume by 
the contributions of a few friends, whose initials are affixed to their several trans¬ 
lations, while the pieces for which we are indebted to Mr. Brooks are anonymous. 
We regret that he has not designated his own work. More than four fifths of the 
songs are without any initials to indicate by whom they were rendered *, and of 
these a large number have been borrowed from juvenile song-books which are in 
common use. The natural inference of the reader would be that Mr. Brooks 
translated all these pieces. A somewhat blind allusion to them in the preface is 
all the information which he gives us. If he originally translated them all for those 
song-books, he should have distinctly avowed it; if he did not, he should have 
made a distinction between those for which he is responsible as translator, and 
those which have been merely selected. 

But passing this objection, which does not affect the merits of the work, we take 
-pleasure in saying that we do not know when we have received from the press a 
more delightful book. The selections have been judiciously made from the rich 
and various stores of German songs and ballads. There is hardly a piece in the 
volume concerning which we should be disposed to ask why it was chosen; how¬ 
ever much the student of German may regret the omission of some of his favorite 
songs. The book will give to American readers some idea of the wealth of the 
lyrical department of German poetry, and will tend, we think, to excite in many 
a taste for it. The fire of freedom which glows in some of the German popular 
songs; the tenderness and delicacy of sentiment and exquisite finish which give 
a charm to others; the devoted patriotism, the pure humanity, the chivalric courage, 
the true love, the confiding piety, which may be found scattered among the lyrical 
productions of Germany, enlivening appropriate numbers; all these and other 
characteristics of the true poetic inspiration, having been preserved in skilful trans¬ 
lations, are brought together in this volume, and commend it to readers of almost 
every variety of taste and feeling. If we had space we should be glad to give a 
specimen of Korner’s unrivalled war-songs; of Uhland’s sweet and finished 
lyrics; of Burger’s lively ballads ; and of the patriotic, the sentimental, the pas¬ 
toral songs and odes of other celebrated bards; and would not omit Herder’s 
magnificent ‘ Organ.’ But our limits are too narrow; and our selection must be 
restricted to two pieces, which if not better than the rest, are at least too good 
to be passed by. It seems to us impossible that the following song by Krumma- 
cher having been once read can ever be forgotten. Piety can ask no more beau- 
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tiful expression of its most soothing and elevating sense of the omnipresence of a 
loving Father. The poet speaks in a spirit akin to that of Him who said that he 
was never alone, and who ‘had seen the Fatheb :* 


MOUNTAIN AND VALLEY. 

On Alpine heights the love of God is shed: 

He paints the morning red, 

The flowerets white and bine, 

And feeds them with his dew. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, o’er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest breezes breathe ; 

So free and pure the air, 

His breath seems floating there. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, beneath his mild blue eye, 

Still vales and meadows lie ; 

The soaring glacier’s ice 
Gleams like a Paradise. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets flow ; 
There the bold chamois go ; 

On giddy crags they stand, 

And drink from his own hand. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, in tToops all white as snow, 
The sheep and wild goats go; 

There, in the solitude, 

He fills their hearts with food. 

On Alpiue heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights the herdsman tends his herd; 
His Shepherd is the Lord ; 

For he who feeds the sheep 
Will sure his offspring keep. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 


As a fine specimen of the German ballad, and as a spirited translation, we offer, 
in conclusion of this notice: 


THE NOBLEMAN AND THE PENSIONER. 

BT primx.. 

* Old man, God bless you! does your pipe taste sweetly? 

A beauty, by my soul! 

A red clay flower-pot, rimmed with gold so neatly! 

What ask you for the bowl? * 

* O Sir, that bowl for worlds I would not part with; 

A brave man gave it me, 

Who won it — now what think you ? — of a bashaw 
At Belgrade’s victory. 

* There, Sir, ah! there was booty worth the showing, 

Long life to Prince Eugene ! 

Like after-grass you might have seen us mowing 
The Turkish ranks down clean.’ 

* Another time I ’ll hear your story; 

Come, old man, be no fool; 

Take these two ducats — gold for glory — 

And let me have the bowl! * 

* I’m a poor churl, as you may say, Sir; 

My pension’s all I’m worth: 

Yet I'd not give that bowl away, Sir, 

For all the gold on earth. 
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4 Just hear now! Once, as we hussars, all merry, 
Hard on the foe’s rear pressed, 

A blundering rascal of a janizary 
Shot through our captain’s breast. 


c At once across my horse I hove him — 

The same would he have done — 

And from the smoke and tumult drove him 
Safe to a nobleman. 


‘ I nursed him, and, before his end, bequeathing 
HU money and this bowl 

To me, he pressed my hand, just ceased his breathing, 
And so he died, brave soul l 


4 The money thou must give mine host —so thought I— 
Three plunderings suffered he: 

And in remembrance of my old friend, brought I 
The pipe away with me. 


4 Henceforth in all campaigns with me I bore it, 
In flight or in pursuit; 

It was a holy things Sir, and I wore it 
Safe-sheltered in my boot. 


{ This very limb, I lost it by a shot, Sir, 

Under the walls of Prague : 

First at my precious pipe, be sure, I caught, Sir, 
And then picked up my leg.’ 


* You move me even to tears, old Sire: 

What was the brave mail's name ? 
Tell me. that I too may admire, 

And venerate his fame.’ 


4 They called him only the brave Walter; 

His farm lay near the Rhine.’ 

‘ God bless your old eyes ! ’t was my father, 
And that same farm is mine. 


4 Come, friend, you We seen some stormy weather; 
With me is now your bed ; 

We ’ll drink of Walter’s grapes together, 

And eat of Walter’s bread.’ 


‘ Now — done! I march in, then, to-morrow; 

You ’re his true heir, I see ; 

And when I die. your thanks, kind Master, 
The Turkish pipe shall be.’ 


We think we have seen a better rendering of Uhland’s exquisite ‘River-Pas¬ 
sage 1 than the one here given; although the opening is beautiful: 


4 Years have vanished like a dream, 
Since I ferried o’er this stream ; 
Flood and castle, as of old, 
Glimmer now in evening’s gold. 


4 Two companions, loved and tried, 
Then sailed over by my side; 

One was father-like — the other 
Young and generous as a brother.’ 


The names of the publishers will be to our readers a sufficient guarantee that the 
typographical dress in which these ‘ Selections ’ are presented to the public is in 
keeping with their internal excellence. 
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Edmund Burke’s Election for Bristol: a Glimpse into the Past. 
Suppose for a moment, reader, that a blooming young lad, with a taste for such a 
freak, should traverse the city of New-York, on the eve of an important and 
stormy national election, and gather up all the hand-bills and partisan affiches 
that he could find upon fences, dead-walls, hydrants, and pumps, and seventy or 
eighty years thereafter spread them before the public ? What a flood of reminis¬ 
cence it would awaken in the minds of the old, and what glimpses into the ‘ dark 
backward and abysm of time ’ it would impart to the young! Such a thought 
as this was in our mind the other evening, as we ran over a pile of time-stained 
electioneering hand-bills, which were showered upon the good people of Bristol, 
England, in 1774, when Edmund Burke was returned to Parliament as their 
representative. We propose to give our readers some idea of these long-preserved 
and interesting documents, many of which bear the marks of having been torn 
down by some friend or enemy of the candidate whom they abused or commended. 
To our mind, as we perused them one by one, they seemed to roll back the tide of 
years. That distant period was ‘ all a living, colored time, not a gray, vacant one, 
and had length, breadth, and thickness, even as our own has.’ Just as at this day, 
the grossest falsehoods were then insinuated and the meanest misrepresentations 
hinted against the popular candidate. Burke was accused of cajoling the Quakers; 
of backing and filling to them with the most shameful explanations, apologies, and 
false promises. He was charged with being ashamed of having risen from the 
middle ranks of life, and with ‘ entertaining sentiments adversarious to general 
freedom.’ His domestic and social relations were invaded ; and the ‘ Hibernian 
Demosthenes’ was called upon to inform the electors whether the ‘story of 

a t6te-ct-t$te and intended amour with Miss S -n could be denied;’ whether he 

had not been a student at St. Omers, and was not now a dissenter, while pretend¬ 
ing opposition to that sect; why he sent his son to France to be educated, instead 
of sending him to school in England; whether he had n’t a liberal pension and a 
‘ profitable agency for New- York! and was not ‘ dependent on the Rockingham 
party and North-America for his support,’ and so forth. Letters too, pretending to 
emanate from the Society of Friends, and other religious bodies, were circulated in 
large printed sheets. One of these is particularly amusing. It is entitled ‘ The 
Quakers Bit' being a ‘ Doleful Letter from Aminidab and Obadiah to the Man 
called Edmund Burke,’ and commences thus: ‘ Verily, friend Burke, thou hast 
deceived us, yea miserably deceived us! Friends brought thee hither to pull 
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down the Man of Sin, called King, Lords and Commons, and to establish a Com¬ 
monwealth in righteousness, wherein Friends might bear rule. We sent for thee 
to curse these enemies of the Lobd, but lo ! thou hast blessed them altogether! 
We felt free to launch out into great vanity and expense on thy account. Upward 
of two thousand pounds were spent in those profane, ungodly gewgaws called 
ribands. Ah! friend Burke, what return dost thou make for all these things ? 
Friend Cruger laughs at us, and says as we sent for thee we must pay for thee. 
The women he says were his friends, and he wanted no other assistance. Verily, 
there is too much truth in what he sayeth. Even our own women, Sarah, 
Rebecca, Rachel, Susannah, and all the sisters, have strong drawings toward 
that carnal man Cruger! ’ 

On the ojther side, the friends of Burke kept up a vigorous fire with their 
‘paper pellets.’ Some of these were long poetical hand-bills, led off, as their dates 
indicate, by one which begins as follows: 


* You flood Bristol folk, 

An election’s no joke, 

But serious indeed is the work; 

Let none represent ye 
That do not content ye — 

Vote therefore for Cruger and Burke. 


1 No Minister’s tool, 

Who’s for despotic rule, 

And for pension would brin»( in the Turk, 
Or would cram down our throats 
His papistical voles — 

But let us have Cruger and Burke/ 


In an ‘ Address to the Electors ’ we should almost recognize the hand of Burke 
himself, but for his denial elsewhere of any personal interference in the contest. 
The annexed sentences struck us as especially characteristic: * Come forth and 
give your private judgment the sanction of your public suffrage. Be ashamed to 
have the power of doing good, without putting it in action, and strength to prevent 
evil, without giving it exertion.’ In a ‘ New Song, to the tune of Derry Down, 
addressed to the opposers of Burke, Cruger, and Liberty,’ even the ladies, who 
it seems took an active part in the election, are elaborately ridiculed. As thus: 

1 Can a bosom so fair and a brow so serene 
As D — ney’s e’er know what foul passion can mean? 

So nice and so trim, and so fond of her person, 

How in noisy elections can she take diversion? 

* And were I to name all the rest of the fair 
Who in herds to the tavern to dinner repair, 

I’m afraid that the men, ere they’d choose them such wives, 

Would bachelors live to the end of their lives! ’ 

A large sheet contains Burke’s d6but at the Bristol hustings just before the 
election. No previous canvass he declared had been made for him. He was put 
in nomination after the poll was opened, and did not appear until it was far 
advanced. From the beginning to the end of the election he had kept silence 
on all matters in discussion, and never asked a question of a voter on the other 
side, or supported a doubtful vote on his own. He drew a vivid picture of his 
opponent, going round to the electors and squeezing their hands, with: ‘ Sir, I 
humbly beg your vote; I shall be eternally thankful; may I hope for the honor of 
your support 1 Thank you, my worthy friend! thank you kindly! That’s an 
honest fellow! how’s your good family ? ’ etc. He spoke of 1 the unhappy contest 
with America, on which he looked down as from a precipice,’ and and avowed his 
determination never to assist in putting any colonist in a situation not becoming a 
freeman. ‘ We seem,’ said he, ‘ to be approaching a crisis in our affairs which call* 
for the whole wisdom of the wisest among us, without being able to assure our¬ 
selves that any wisdom can preserve us from many and great dangers.’ After his 
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triumphant election, his friends congratulated him in various ways. Even the 
Quakers were moved to verse, and addressed a long poetical ‘ Epistle’ to him, 
which closes as follows: 


1 For Bristol thou art freely chosen, 
With CauoER to be sent, 

To take thy seat among those men 
In the House of Parliament. 

* Then shall thy name in all the land 
Resound with great applause; 
Forever shall thy memory stand 
In America’s glorious cause ! 


‘In all thy ways Bristol remember! 

From thence thou art sent up ; 
Neglect us not, as a late Member, 
Lest thou drink the same cup. 

‘ Huzzas for ever we will sing 
For Cruger and for Burke ! 
Your names perpetually shall ring 
1 In Bristol streets throughout.’ 


The reader will find quite as little rhyme as poetry in these stanzas, particu¬ 
larly the last, which could even be excelled by almost any one of * the world’s 
people.’ The ‘ Hibernian Demosthenes ’ however knew the part he was called 
upon to perform; and unlike his defeated opponent, who ‘yielded his will 
implicitly to the electors,’ he repelled dictation, and declined giving pledges. 
From the hustings, after the poll had closed, he protested against all instructions; 
1 mandates issued, which the member was bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to 
vote, and to argue for, though contrary perhaps to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and conscience ; ’ as utterly unknown to the laws, and as arising from a 
fundamental mistake of the whole order and tenor of the constitution. Parlia¬ 
ment, he said, was a deliberative assembly of one nation, with one interest — that of 
the whole ; where not local or party purposes or prejudices ought to guide, but the 
general good, resulting from the general reason of the whole. ‘ We are now mem¬ 
bers,’ said Mr. Burke, ‘ for a rich commercial city; this city however is but part 
of a rich commercial nation, the interests of which are various, multiform and 
intricate. We are members for that great nation, which however is itself but part 
of a great empire, extended to the farthest limits of the East and of the West. All 
these wide-spread interests must be considered, must be compared, and if possible, 
reconciled.’ No wonder that these far-reaching and statesman-like views, deliv¬ 
ered with eloquent energy and sincerity, ‘ arrested a stone in the upraised hand 
of a misguided Brickdale partisan,’ who had been taught or bought to believe that 
Burke was in reality the enemy to England and the people that his opponents 
represented. * Here endeth the first chapter.’ 


1 The Burning of the Erie.’ — The ‘ Traveller’ who wrote this poem is not destined to sup¬ 
plant Byron in the memories of those of our countrymen who have a love for the true poetic inspi¬ 
ration. The opening of our author is quite sufficient to convey an idea of his entire performance: 

* Kjue's waters lay inland in vast expanse, 

Rolling dull turbid waves in greenness to the glance, 

With bounds converging, ns, by nature’s constant law, 

They near the Narrows, wh^re, in wild, terrific awe, 

Compressed by rocks till scarce in width a cable’s length, 

The rushing mass immense in mad resistless strength, 

Headlong soon plunges, delving down the dread abyss, 

O’er famed Niagara 7 *stupendous precipice,’ 

The poem gradually approaches its grand climax, like the waters of Niagara toward the Great 
Cataract, and like them, to mingle in froth and foam : 

* Listen 1 — Melhoughl I heard a sudden sound, 

Like an explosion. All is still around. 

All listen — Sure’t was nought. — But why that rush ? 

That shriek below us? Hal The dreadful truth 
Bursts out with fury. — Thfhhip'.s ok fi he! 

Heavens I— Is there no refuge ? Where ? Oh 1 where I 
Horrors of horrors ! See the mad furies rage, 

ResuUess, driving frenzy 1 — Hear the appalling cries ! 
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Ah I see the fiends behind 1 — the frantic crowd I 
A boat I — it sinks! — they ’re lost! — another now 1 
It is the same ( — 't is gone I — all, all is lost I 
There is no hope 1 the waves aTC strewed with death 1 
Yet there *s a fragment l — let me plunging catch I 
Sweet soothing waters ! — it may save Talas I 
There yet is hope ! I ’ll praise the God of love; 

Etrftnal Sovereign l Prince of power above.* 

We are more than ever convinced, that a poet is bom and not made. * Hence we view ’ the 
force and truth of the well-known distich: 

* A man cannot make himself a poet, 

No more ’n a sheep can make itself a go-at.’ 


The Boston Museum and Gallery of the Fink Arts. — This establishment, perhaps the 
most splendid of its kind in the country, was opened, as we were recently informed, for the first 
time in the spring of 1841, in a ^building erected expressly for it, on one of the most eligible sites 
in Boston, at an expense, if we remember rightly, of upward of sixty thousand dollars, making 
the total cost, including the collection, to exceed eighty thousand dollars. The chief apartments are 
two spacious and lofty halls, admirably calculated for the purpose for which they were designed. 
Of these the lower one, a truly magnificent saloon, with a wide gallery running quite round it, may 
be called the museum proper. Here are deposited the specimens of statuary, sculpture, antiquities, 
curiosities, natural history, etc., and many of the valuable paintings in which the establishment 
abounds. Among the statuary maybe noticed an exquisite Medicean Venus in marble, by Can ova ; 
and another Venus in a recumbent posture by the sea-shore. Of the paintings, that of Washington 
crossing the Delaware, by Sully, is the largest and of course the most conspicuous. This is 
unquestionably the finest production of that distinguished artist’s pencil, and forms an attractive 
show of itself. But it is in the smaller and more exquisite paintings of the ‘ olden time ’ that this 
museum excels perhaps all others in America. The proprietor, Moses Kimball, Esq., started 
with the determination of forming a picture-gallery that should stand unrivalled this side of the 
Atlantic; and to effect this, he added to a refined taste in such matters a perseverance of search and 
a liberality of expenditure that could scarcely fail of success. The result may be found in the 
present collection; richer probably in the genuine pictures of the old masters than any one out of the 
capitals of Europe. Among these may be noticed the works of Ruysdael, Vandyke, Caracci, 
Teniers, Brughel, Poussin, Salvator Rosa, Ostade, and of others of like reputation; as well 
as portraits by Sir Godfrey Kneller and Sir Peter Lely. Among those by artists of a modem 
date, are many gems by Morland, Salmon, Peale, West, Doughty, etc., etc. There is also a 
series of portraits of American worthies, some of them originals of Copley and Stuart, and exe¬ 
cuted in a style hardly approached in later days. The collection of engravings, water-color draw¬ 
ings, etc., is also very large, and as a whole doubtless unequalled. This department includes many 
rare pieces by Raphael Morghen, Will, Doo, Sharpe, Martin, Robinson, and other cele¬ 
brated engravers, beside the magnificent battle-pieces of Le Brun. These latter are believed to be 
the only copies of those prints in the United States. They consist of a series of five plates; and 
an idea may be formed of their value, when it is stated that some years ago a Boston gentleman 
in Paris offered five hundred dollars for a set, which offer was refused. The museum is likewise 
rich in specimens of natural history, antiquities, curiosities, etc. But we have no room to particu¬ 
larize. The establishment, as we have before remarked, consists of two principal rooms. The 
lower one we have already partially described ; and our notice of the upper must be still more 
brief. It is arranged expressly for a concert-room and picture-gallery combined, for which purpose 
it would be difficult to find its equal. The walls are covered with valuable paintings, which, in 
consequence of the light being thrown upon them by windows in the roof, ate shown to the greatest 
advantage. The seats, which can accommodate upward of one thousand persons, rise one above 
another, in amphitheatre form, so that die stage is plainly visible from every part of the room. 
Here concerts or other entertainments are given every evening, without extra charge. Not the 
least charm about this establishment is the judicious taste in arrangement and the parlor-like clean¬ 
liness every where exhibited; to which are added a facility of inspection and study, and a quietness 
and decorum, even on the most crowded occasions, seldom encountered in places of public resort. 
We know of no exhibition more worthy of attention than this gallery of the arts ; and if any of our 
metropolitan readers should chance to visit Boston without paying their respects to Mr. Kimball, 
they will have forgone a gratification not easily obtained elsewhere; although our Boston friends, 
when they shall honor us with a visit, will find the extensive and rare collections of our famous 
American Museum to challenge their admiration and curiosity, and to present a kindred ‘ feature ’ 
in the notabilities of the town with their own interesting and valuable establishment. 
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Poems, etc., by Judge Charlton, Savannah. — We gave in our last number 
an eloquent extract from an unpublished Address by Judge Charlton, of Savan¬ 
nah, Georgia, and are well pleased to learn that, together with a similar oration 
from the same pen, already noticed in the Knickerbocker, it will be included in 
a volume now passing through the press, which is to contain the published and 
unpublished poems of Judge Charlton and those of his gifted and lamented 
brother. We have had an opportunity of examining several of the proof-sheets ; 
and can assure our readers that they will find in the volume, when it shall appear, 
‘ a treat ’ of no ordinary character. We leave a more elaborate notice of the work 
until it shall have been announced by the booksellers; yet we cannot resist the 
inclination to present the following note to one of the humorous poems. It is 
in the best vein of our favorite contributor, the ‘ Georgia Lawyer.’ The record, 
we are advised by the author, himself a distinguished member of the Georgia bar 
and judiciary, should be taken something more than ‘ cum grano salis.’ The legal 
acumen of the judge reminds us of the pompous definition of murder, by a similar 
functionary in England, in charging a jury: ‘Murder, gentlemen, is where a man 
is murderously killed. The killer, in such a case, is a murderer. Now, murder by 
poison is as much murder as murder with a gun. It is the killing that constitutes 
murder in the eye of the law. You will bear in mind that murder is one thing 
and manslaughter another; therefore if it is not manslaughter it must be murder, 
and if it be not murder it must be manslaughter. Self-murder has nothing to do 
in this case: one man cannot commit felo de se on another; that is clearly my 
view. Gentlemen, I think you can have no difficulty. The murder of a brother is 
called fratricide; but it is not fratricide if a man murder his mother. You will 
make up your minds. You know what murder is, and I need not tell you what it 
is not. You can retire upon it if you like: ’ 

‘A friend of mine has recently returned from an excursion into the-circuit of this State. He 

tells me that, while in the county of-, he strayed into the court-house, and was present at the 

arraignment of a man by the name of Henry Day, who was charged with attempting to kill his 
wife. Day was a pale little man ; and the wife, who was present, was a perfect behemoth. The 
indictment being read, the prisoner was asked to say whether he was ‘ guilty, or not guilty.’ He 
answered: ‘ There’s a mighty chance of lawyers’ lies in the papers; but some part is true. I did 
strike the old lady; but she fit me powerfully first. She can swear equal to a little of any thing, 
and her kicks are awful. I reckon what you say about the devil moving me is pretty tolerably cor¬ 
rect, seeing as how she moved me. I have told you all I know ’bout the circumstance, Mister. I 
gin ’Squire Jones there a five-dollar bill, and I allow he ’ll talk it out Tot me.’ ’Sqube Jones there¬ 
upon rose, and said he had a law point to raise in this case, which he thought conclusive. It was 
an established rule of law, that man and wife were but one; and he should like to know if a man 
could be punished for whipping himself: he should he glad to hear what the solicitor-general could 
say to that. The solicitor-general answered, that he thought his brother Jones had carried the 
maxim a trifle too far : men had often been punished for beating their wives. If a man should kill 
his wife, it would not be suicide. Here ’Squire Jones interposed, and defied the solicitor-general to 
produce an authority to that effect. The solicitor-general looked over ‘ Greene and Lumpkin’s 
Georgia Justice ’ for some minutes, and then observed that he could not find the authority just then, 
but he was sure he had seen the principle somewhere ; and he called on the judge to sustain him. 
In the enthusiasm of counsel on this point, they forgot to offer any evidence as to the guilt or inno¬ 
cence of Hay in the premises. The judge, being likewise oblivious of this fact, proceeded to charge 
the jury. He told them that man and wife were one and were two. If the wife ran in debt, or 
abused a neighbor, or knocked down and dragged out a fellow-citizen, the man and wife were one. 
If the husband did any of these things, then man and wife were two. He remarked that, in either 
event, the man was Wally bound to suffer; and therefore, come at it as they would, Day was 
undoubtedly guilty. He said he would not decide the question, whether if a man kill his wife it 
was murder or suicide. He was not prepared to express an opinion upon that point; it was a very 
delicate one, and he had no idea of committing himself. (Some one iu the room here observed that 
he was mighty fond of committing others.) He then called up the bailiff, a tremendous-looking 
cracker, wearing a broad-brim white hat with crape, (I never saw a man south of latitude thirty- 
three that did not wear a white hat with CTape.) and proceeded to admonish him that the juty were 
very much in the habit of coming in drunk witn their verdicts, and that if it happened in this case, 
he would discharge the prisoner, and put his punishment upon him. The bailiff, giving a significant 
glance at the judge, replied, that other people beside the jury came into court drunk; that some 
people thought other people drunk, when some people were drunk themselves! The jury then 
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retired, and so did ray friend. The next day he returned and found matters in statu quo , except that 
Day and his wife had made up, and were discussing: together the merits of a cold fowl and a quart 
of beer, and now and then interchanging kisses, despite the frowns and becks of the officers. 
The judge, clerk, and sheriff had been up all night, and looked wolfish; and the bailiff was seated 
on his white hat at the door of the jury-room, and his countenance indicated that he had swallowed 
the concentrated venom of a thousand wild-cats. The most awful curses, oaths, and sounds pro¬ 
ceeded from the jury-room; some were roaring like lions, some crying like children, mewing like 
cats, neighing like horses, etc. At last, a short consultation was held at the door of the jury-room, 
between the Foreman and the bailiff; whereupon, the latter, putting his white hat one-sided on his 
head, came into the court-room, and addressed the judge thus: ‘ Mister, Tom Jakes says the jury 
can’t agree about this here man; and if you keep him (that is, Tom Jakes) without grog any more, 
he ’ll lick you on sight.* The judge appealed to the bar if this was not a contempt of court; and 
‘ Greene and Lumpkin’s Georgia Justice ’ having been consulted, it was finally decided that, as it 
was a threat addressed to the judge as a private individual, and was to whip him ‘ on sight ’ and not 
on the bench , it was not, under the free, enlightened, and democratic principles of Georgia legisla¬ 
tion, a contempt of court. This being settled, the juage directed the bailiff to say to Tom Jakes, the 
foreman, that c the jury should agTee, if they stayed there through eternity.’ The bailiff retired, and 
so did my friend; but he gives it as his opinion, from the frame of mind in which he led all parties, 
that the jurors and bailiffs are still there.' 


THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre: Mr. George Vandenhoff. — From the good impression made by the 
father of this gentleman, more was expected of him than would have been looked for in one whose 
name was a stranger to the American boards; and in his case, although not in as great a degree as 
in that of Charles Kean, disappointment was the consequence. A predisposition to be pleased 
is quite as likely to be unfavorable in its results as otherwise ; and in either case the judgment will 
be unjust. If we are pleased, we are apt to flatter our discrimination by bestowing an unwarrant¬ 
able degree of applause upon the object; while on the other hand, if our expectations are not fulfil¬ 
led, we mix up our disappointment with the displeasure which we wreak upon the unfortunate 
subject of our too favorable anticipations. Mr. Vandenhoff not only labored under this disad¬ 
vantage, but he had also to contend from the first with thin houses; owing to the attraction of 
Celeste at the other house, with the most wretched support upon the stage that any actor of pre¬ 
tension ever encountered upon the Park boards. With but one or two exceptions there was hardly 
a character represented in any of the pieces which were brought forward during his engagement. 
One would suppose that the text of Richard III., if not the business of the scene, would be tolera¬ 
bly familiar to the ladies and gentlemen of the Park Theatre ; but the lamentable mistakes, omis¬ 
sions and commissions, of which many of them were guilty on the night of Mr. Vandenhoff’* 
performance of it, showed a * plentiful lack ’ of information, even in scenes which nine tenths of 
the old play-goers could repeat line for line. If any Lord Mayor of London ever made such a 
bungling piece of work in delivering a speech to Royalty as Mr. Williams did in the few lines set 
down for him in this play, his municipal dignity could not have received any considerable addition 
thereby. Often during the progress of a performance the unnecessary noises behind the scenes 
were such as materially to destroy any little illusion that might exist, and completely distract the 
actor from the business of the scene. We say these things in justice to Mr. Vandenhoff, who 
deserved a better support both before and behind the curtain. Not withstanding some unpleasant 
mannerisms, and an occasional effort at originality, which was not approved of, Mr. Vandenhoff 
is entitled to a high place among the good actors of the day. His voice and his person are both well 
fitted for his profession ; his readings and discrimination of the delicate points of the scene show 
that he has the taste to appreciate and the power to display the deep and subdued as well as the 
bold and prominent meanings of his author. It could hardly be expected to find in the son the 
finished effect of study which distinguishes the father; but there is enough apparent in the present 
performance of Mr. George Vandenhoff, to warrant the hope that before he reaches the age of 
his father he will have acquired a degree of excellence, and a reputation, of which both may be 
proud. For his own sake as well as for that of the admirers of a chaste style of acting, it is sin¬ 
cerely to be hoped that his next engagement at the Park may open under better auspices. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brougham. — The public have enjoyed a gratification which was hardly to be 
expected in these dull dog-days of the drama, in the performance of Mrs. Brougham. Coming 
among us without the preliminary flourish of a great name, we were taken by surprise most agree¬ 
ably, and were greeted on the first night of her appearance with the best representation of ‘ Lady 
Teazle ’ that has been witnessed since the retirement of Miss Phillips. We do not know where 
there was a fault in this performance: if there was one, it was 60 well disguised that it appeared a 
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merit. All the high finish, the rich and delicate comedy of the character, were sustained through¬ 
out, and there was a touch of emotion displayed in the ‘ screen scene,’ which to us was quite 
original; and coming as it did in immediate contrast with the irrresistibly ridiculous situations and 
unparalleled humor of this unequalled scene, its effect was deeply felt and warmly acknowledged 
by the audience. Mrs. Brougham’s 4 Lady Gay Spanker ’ we did not so much admire j and so far 
as tliis poor opinion goes, we consider a want of admiration in this case a decided compliment to 
the lady. This 4 Lady Gay Spanker ’ we like not at all! It may be very fine, and very Eng¬ 
lish no doubt it is ; but to use a homely word, it is not very lady-like, according to our old Knick¬ 
erbocker notions of female delicacy and propriety. That 4 Dolly Spanker ’ should look and feel 
small in the presence of such a Nimrod, we never wondered ; the miracle is, that he can feel any 
other equality in her presence than that which he would experience in the companionship of a 
favorite horse. Bachelor as we are, and loving as we do the whole sex with a feeling so universal 
that wc could never narrow down our adoration to so small a compass to fix it upon any one in 
particular, we would pray an especial deliverance from the uxorious tenderness of a steeple-chaser 
in petticoats. Mrs. Brougham possesses a fine person, an easy and graceful manner, and the 
faculty of making art appear so much like nature that the fiction in her hand becomes a reality. 
We hope the Park boards may often be graced by her presence. Mr. Brougham, like his gifted 
lady, gave unexpected pleasure by his appearance. His ‘ line ’ is in Irish character; and were it 
not for the remembrance of poor Power, the loved and lost, he would no doubt be considered the 
best performer in his rOle that has ever appeared here. Mr. Brougham is a most lively actor ; and 
with a rich brogue and a truly Irish countenance, never fails to bring out the rollicking fun and 
humor of the character which he represents. His performance of 1 Dazzle ’ in 4 London Assurance ’ 
was replete with all the dash and Jcremy-Diddlerism which the author could possibly have imag¬ 
ined when he wrote the part. The 4 least taste in life’ of the brogue gave a new zest to his per¬ 
formance of the character, and made it quite the gem of the piece. Both Mr. and Mrs. Brougham 
have fixed their reputation here as artists of superior merit. 4 May their shadows never be less! ’ 

The Bowery. — The enterprising manager of this immense establishment outgeneralled all com¬ 
petitors in the engagement of Madame Celeste immediately upon her landing on these shores. The 
result has been, that the Bowery Theatre has been crowded nightly to witness the performances 
of this eminent artiste in several of her old and many new characters, which she rendered with all 
her accustomed spirit and grace. As we write, she has entered upon a reengagement, with no 
diminution in audiences or popularity. ‘ Tragedy, comedy, and dance ’ proved alike attractive in 
her personations; and the slight foreign accent with which she rendered the English text of her 
spoken parts was a pleasant feature in her performances. ‘ The Bowery ’ has taken a new lease 
of public favor. _ 

Mitchell’s Olympic. — We have dropped in on two occasions at this little bijou of a theatre, 
and found densely-packed audiences with mouths blended into a wide grin, in box, pit, and gallery. 
Short and light pieces, varying weekly, and presented under the supervision of a complete master 
of the stage and all dramatic effects, render the Olympic one of the most pleasant resorts of the 
metropolis. Mr. Mitchell has secured the services of several new actors of merit, and among 
them Mr. J. M. Field, who contributes both in his personations and with his pen to the attractions 
of this ‘ Temple of Momus.’ Success to Mr. Crummles, and the ‘ unities of the drama’ which he 
so agreeably 4 illustrates! ’ 


Annuals for the Young. — Two of the prettiest Christmas and New-Year’s gifts of the season, 
and which are destined to make many a young heart happy, as the liolydays approach, are a couple 
of beautiful little volumes just out of the press of Messrs. Otis, Broaders and Company, Boston. 
The largest is entitled 4 Youth’s Keepsake ; a Gift of Love for Young People; ’ and a lovely little 
gift it is. There are pretty engravings of ‘ Little Annie,’ and 4 Minnie and her Hoop,’ 4 Blowing 
Soap-Bubbles,’ and the poor 4 Lost Children; ’ together with such a variety of interesting and 
exciting stories, in prose and verse, that our little friends should wish to he always young, so that 
they may continue to enjoy that true happiness which is 4 the perpetual possession of being deceived.* 
The 4 Annualette’ is a charming little book for 4 children of a smaller growth.’ It is full of 
pleasant stories, and abounds in pictures. There is the sweet group of 4 The Fisherman’s Chil¬ 
dren,’ * The Little Shepherd,’ 4 The Bird’s Nest,’ 4 The Pet Chicken,’ and so forth. The little 
people who read this notice, or hear their father or mother read it, must ask them to purchase these 
pretty presents. Tell them that they are as cheap as they are beautiful; because the publishers 
know that it is not easy for little folk to get much money from their parents in 4 these hard times.* 
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Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. —We find in the following rapid sketch from 
an obliging contributor another evidence of the increasing interest which is felt among us upon the 
subject of Architecture . We have had occasion to observe, not only in the communications of cor¬ 
respondents from various and distant sections of the Union, but from personal observation here and 
elsewhere, that this theme is exciting very general thought and remark. The influence of llie 
example and writings of Mr. A. J. Downing, of Newburgh, author of‘Landscape Gardening’ 
and ‘ Cottage Architecture,’ as one of the pioneers in this matter, appears to be widely and sensibly 
felt. Indeed, a recent stroll through his very pleasant grounds, and an examination of his unam¬ 
bitious yet tasteful residence, all the result of his own cultivation and design, have convinced us 
that there are thousands in our state and country, of moderate means and merely natural tastes, who 
might and should emulate his creditable regard for the accessibUities of taste and refinement, in mat¬ 
ters architectural and horticultural. Let it not be argued, that Mr. Downing’s profession of florist 
and horticulturalist prompted the practical embodiment of his feeling for the beautiful in nature and 
in art; for this feeling is common to but too many who lack neither the means nor the taste, but the 
will, to pursue it to legitimate results: yet it must be confessed that the fine taste manifested hy 
Mr. Thobburn, for example, in the fitting up and embellishment of his seed and plant store, would 
seem to indicate that there is something in these pleasant natural pursuits which promotes the exer¬ 
cise of a taste and feeling for the beautiful. But to our correspondent: 

‘ In the history of every people, Architecture seems to show the advance in civilisation, as well as the prevalent enstoms and 
tastes. With the ancients, domestic architecture was not deemed a matter of much importance. Their buildings were erected 
for the accommodation of multitudes rather than for the comfort or convenience of individuals: they had in mind the future 
rather than the present , as their mighty mausoleums and monuments of departed glory bear witness. The great inventors of 
architectural order and design, received by the moderns os true standards of taste and beauty, are the Greeks, whose venera¬ 
tion for their religion is shown in their solemn and stupendous temples, rising in an air so pure that no roots, nor coverings of 
any kind, were deemed necessary: to the Romans we are indebted for many of the most useful improvements of this noble art. 
Men, with them, shared the homage of the gods; for they had as many triumphal arches, edifices,'and monuments devoted to 
the vanity of the former, as shrines and temples to the worship of the latter. All that was rich and magnificent flourished with 
the Romans; the delicate and the chaste were the characteristics of the Grecian school. When the Romans landed in Britain, 
they found a style of building peculiar to the country ; and although it could lay little claim to beauty, the Romans could not 
but be impressed with the immense magnitude of the edifices. Roman improvements were by degrees introduced ; but it was 
found no easy task to teach the rude and untutored natives the rules of proportion ; and so soon os the Romans left the island 
we find architecture relapsing into its early rudeness of design. It is to these circumstances, however, that we owe the many 
methods which come under the denomination of Gothic; a style which by many eminent judges is considered to equal any thing 
in the antique, and for many purposes to surpass it. One great general objection has been made, in almost all succeeding 
ages, to the German and Roman orders; aud that is, the difficulty of adapting them to domestic purposes without detracting 
from their perfection, by a necessary departure from those rules of proportion and established laws concerning them, without 
which they never could be successfully executed. Semi-barbarous nations could scarcely be expected to classify the various 
styles and orders; hence we find them frequently employing all the orders together in one building; and even these we find 
frequently combined with plans and ideas of their own, which certainly produce a picturesque effect, but which is at the same 
time highly irregular and grotesque. 

About the middle of the twelfth century, a more regular and perfect order of things was introduced. The pointed arch took 
the place of the Roman semi-circle, and os a support, the light shaft succeeded the more solid pier. From this time lightness 
and elegance became objects of great consideration ; and then all that rich tracery and fret-work for rooft and tho heads of 
windows was introduced, which being decidedly English in its origin, is now known as the early English style. The rich 
barons of the country imbibed a taste for elegance; and by degrees many magnificent cathedrals, palaces and castles were built, 
which, although now generally in ruins, are still considered the most beautiful ornaments which the country can boast. In 
France and Germany, owing to Italian influence, the Antique still preserved its position, although the number of buildings in 
that style was by no means so great as those of the Gothic. With the Tudors, a new and peculiar style was introduced, which 
took the name of that family. At this time almost all buildings, save those for religious purposes, were constructed os well 
with a view to strength and security os to elegance and beauty. Hence this style was of a strong and very massive character. 
Its chief peculiarities consist in heavy cornices, elaborately enriched with relieved carvings, heavy caps to doors, and small pan- 
nels, with very large and bold mouldings, Into which not only doors but even the walls and ceilings were divided. There was 
leu of artistica! talent about this method than of mechanical ingenuity, as many of its most pleasing effects are derived from a 
very curious arrangement of the mouldings. The plainer parts were also enriched with curiously-carved bosses and studs, and 
fillets of curious shapes laid upon the surfaces. It was also customary at this period to embellish the more prominent parts of 
the principal apartment* with paintings, either painted on or let into the walls by means of the mouldings described above. 
Heraldic emblazonry was also in much regard, which by the interspersion of gold and silver, with other bright or gay colors, 
produced, when combined with the oak, a very pleasing and splendid effect. 

The next improvements were derived from Queen Elizabeth, who paid much attention to architecture and its accompaniments; 
and when we reflect upon her having for counsellors and companions menofcultivated taste, as Leicester, Essex. * 

and the rest, it is not to be wondered at that what was good in other countries should be introduced into the English methods; and 
it is from this era tliatwe derive that beautifully chaste and truly splendid style, the Elizabethan. The difference between this 
and the former is not at the first glance strikingly apparent to the beholder; but whoever examines minutely the two, will soon 
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perceive that there exists a wide contrast between them. The Elizabethan exhibits much more of art and taste, and required 
artists to execute it; many of its chief ornaments being a combination of beautiful scrolls, and curves, with foliage, figures, 
etc., which required accomplished draughtsmen to design. It was based also upon more correct principles, as much of the 
Roman and Grecian orders were used in the forms into which the enrichments alluded to were introduced. 

Thus we see that the Elizabethan was gradually preparing the minds of the people for those changes which were now about 
to tale place; for shortly after, in all their glory, appeared again the orders of Rome and Greece. With such men os Sir 
Christopher Wren and Sir John Vanbdroh, it is no marvel that the antique should find many friends ; and as 
building was at that time a fashion, it gained such ground in England that it has withstood all attempts to ehange it, even 
down to the present day, with one or two exceptions. France also has bad Jier famous national styles, to some of which the 
growing taste of the day particularly invites our attention. That magnificent monarch, Louis XIV., introduced the most 
splendid and gorgeous and at ihe same time beaudful style of enrichment ever known. To describe its peculiarides would 
involve too much space and time; and I fear would after all be to most persons but faintly comprehensible ; for it is not saying 
too much, that a sort of indescribable taste pervades this method, which gives it more the appearance of magic than of design. 
It is however a style which requires to be carried out fully ; since to slop Bhort of its perfect finish deprives it of its chief and 
characteristic beauties. The design of the embellishments themselves seems to have been derived from shells, fossils, lichens, 
etc., the curves and contour of which all naturalists have so much admired. It is generally introduced in gilding or in rich 
dark woods. Louis XIV. bad also his own method of decoration, which much resembled that of the preceding reign, but was 
of a much lighter character, and combined with its enrichments straight as well as curved lines. The grounds were about tho 
same. The next style was the grand and beaudful Napoleonesque, than which nothing can be more chaste and magnificent. 
It combines nearly all of the more Immediately preceding styles, added to much that is rich and beautiful from the antique. Its 
great patron possessed a refined taste, and he has shown us how much ornament the Roman and Greek orders were capable of 
bearing. Never were more beaudful outlines seen than many of this description ; and the style possesses among other advan¬ 
tages that of being always neat and beaudful, while to save expense it will bear a reduedon of ornaments. The style of the 
cognoscenti of the present day is denominated the ‘ style Renaissance.’ This is not, os has been supposed, a disdnet And 
separate method, peculiar to itself. It is only a restoradon of all that has gone before, except the more recent styles. The 
Renaissance style may be Egyptian, Pompeiian, Arabesque, Gothic or Tudor; any thing that is ancient and at present revived. 
I am aware that many persons distinguish it as peculiarly applicable to those methods which we derive from Pompeii and Her¬ 
culaneum ; but in my Judgment this is an erroneous opinion. ... It is evident that the taste of the day is inclined to go back 
to ‘ the good old times,’ and to revive the styles and methods of our ancestors. Every specimen of andquity is eageriy secured ; 
and all that is now done is but an imitation, with a few modificadons, of what has gone before. o. p. 

We shall be obliged to the author of ‘ Three Passages in the History of a Poet 1 for a continuance 
of his valuable favors. Appropos of that article: Looking over a late number of the London 
‘ Examiner ,’ we remarked some caustic lines upon the practice of the official mendicants in West¬ 
minster Abbey, to which we adverted in our last number. It is a matter of surprise, we think, that 
the Dean of Westminster did not permit the remains of Byron to be deposited in the Abbey j since 
it would certainly have increased the lolls, and a good penny might have been made of it: 

LINES 

ON 8ZEINO, OR RATHER NOT SEEINO, WKSTMIN8TZR ABBEY, 

I entered from the crowded street, and all 
The noise of passing Life behind me died 
Out, like the murmur of the ebbing dde 
Of some great sea, in distance musical 1 
I thought to leave it lor a while, its small 
And jostling interests, its pomp and pride, 

And step from out it with a regal stride, 

A monarch of the Dead, and wrap die pali 
Around me like a royal robe of state J 
But Life in all its littleness was there 
Before me : and, as at a toll-bar gate, 

A fee is asked of all who would repair 
To pass an hour with the departed Great, 

And Mammon of God'cj temple has the care ! 

We have reserved two pages out of the eight which compose the paper on the ‘Novels of my 
Girlhood for publication hereafter, if we have the writer’s permission. We should publish it 
entire, but that the article has in part been anticipated by the ‘ Recollections of Early Reading ,’ in a 
late number of Blackwood, written by a very matter-of-fact sort of person, whose description of 
himself is in these words: * 1 am not in the slightest degree of an imaginative turn of mind; I farm 
my own land; I am church-warden of our parish; fifty years of age, and weigh fourteen stone. 
My memory is far from good. There has been no instance of somnambulism in my family, except 
during the last Oxford vacation, when my eldest boy was observed by his mother walking sound 
asleep, but with his eyes open, toward the maid-servant’s room. He had apparently not gone to 
bed, but must have fallen asleep with his clothes on. On my wife’s getting a new maid, there was 
no recurrence of Frederick’s complaint; so it would not be fair to consider that solitary instance as 
a proof that such a tendency is in the family. I read no novels, and can’t understand poetry; but 
I have gained two prizes for turnips, and was only beat by Lord Spencer in the feeding of sheep.’ 
This is certainly a very hum-drum species of Scotchman; yet in a sort of trance he improvised a 
very admirable specimen of the old-fashioned style of novel-writing, to which we would recom- 
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mend the attention of our fair correspondent. • • • The paper * On Duelling ’ should appear, but for 
the fact that the theme has been lately elaborately discussed both in native and foreign periodicals; 
the ‘ Democratic Review,’ the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ etc. Public opinion, at home and abroad, 
seems to be undergoing a decided change in relation to the practice. ‘ In nine cases out of ten,’ 
says the ‘ Edinburgh,’ ‘ it is the man who has done the wrong, or who is substantially in the wrong, 
that seeks and profits by the duel. We do not believe that its benefits are at all comparable to its 
evils: society is strong enough and civilized enough to do without it now ; it is no longer any safe¬ 
guard to it; on the contrary, experience shows that the duel is frequently used as a means for stifling 
inquiry, for upholding the dissolute, and reinstating the guilty. It is contrary to all experience that 
duels have refined manners. Whenever and wherever duelling has most prevailed, then and there 
manners and morals have been most rude and most lax.’ It is but justice to say that the writer 
establishes the truth of these positions by numerous examples, and beyond all gainsaying. • • • l My 
First Week in New - York ’ contains too many ‘ blunders ’ to be true. One however is recorded which 
is worth transcribing: * I had never seen a large vessel before in my life ; and as I was sauntering 
along the wharf, I observed a dozen sailors pulling an anchor ‘ taut up ’ to the iron hause-hole of a 
noble ship, to ‘ fish it,’ as I afterward learned they called it. They were singing away at a great 
rate, when I interrupted them with: ‘ Look o’ here, you ! You may heave-o and hi-ho all day, but 
I ’ll be darned if you get that great-big crooked thing through that little hole, any way you can fix 
it! ’ And such a laugh as they set up I never heard before in my life.’ • • • We are glad, but by no 
means surprised, to perceive that the ‘Forest Life ’ of our fair correspondent ‘Mary Clavers,’ noticed 
at large in our August number, has met with as favorable a reception in England as its predecessor, 
4 A New Home.’ The ‘ London Examiner-’ praises its ‘ exquisite faculty of observation,’ and 
declares that ‘ there is really more stuff in Mrs. Clavers’ two small volumes, more thought and 
fancy, ay, and of amusement, than in nine tenths of all the rubbishing productions of our circulating 
libraries.’ The selections of the ‘ Examiner,’ in illustration of its editor’s encomiums, we perceive 
are identical with our own. • • • We do not often read and very little affect political speeches. 
There is usually so much of ad captandum fustian and bombast in these appeals to ‘ the dear peo¬ 
ple,’ that they are any thing but attractive to a quiet or thoughtful mind. But we find the following 
passage in the report of a speech delivered to * the democracy ’ at Tammany Hall, by Mr. Michael 
Walsh, an exception to kindred efforts in general. It is an illustration of the speaker’s argument 
for down-trodden Man, who lacks not the merit but the liberty to rise: 

* "When a man la placed In a false position, the very traits of his character that would be virtuous in a true one, are looked 
upon as faults or denounced as vices by those who attempt to form an estimate of his character without possessing instruments 
to take the altitude of his rnind. When the temple of Minerva was finished, at Athens, two rival sculptors of that city were 
employed to decorate its summit with a statue of the gwldess. Each 1 ibored in secret, and followed the conceptions of his own 
mind, with a view to the production of a master-piece of art. On the day that the merits of the statues were to be decided 
upon, and the hour for so doing had arrived, a few of the self-constituted judges gathered in front, while thousands remained 
behind, who could see nothing. Those in front passed judgment upon the production, like the leaders of our party, and the 
thousands who could see nothin^, hurrah’d and responded to the decision. One statue was of the size of life, finely sculptured 
and of most exquisite workmanship ; the features beautifully chiselled, until life seemed starting from the marble. The other 
was of colossal size, with huge and apparently unshajiely limbs, and features that looked to the immediate observer more like 
unmeaning protuberances than any thing else. When the judges gave a decision in favor of the small but beautiful statue, it 
was gradually raised amid the shouts of the multitude, and became dimmer and fainter ns it receded from their view; and 
when it finally reached the pedestal, it resembled nothing human or divine, but seemed to have dwindled to a mere point The 
applause gave way to murmurs and disapprobation, ana it was then lowered to make room for its rejected rival, which was very 
reluctantly hoisted in its stead. As it receded from the earth its deformities lessened, and gave way to an appearance of sym¬ 
metry nnct beauty, which increased with its distance from the earth; and when it finally re-ached the pinnacle from which the 
sculptor, from his knowledge of perspective and proportion designed it should be viewed, then it looked as if the Divinity her¬ 
self, so beautiful was its aspect, had descended to receive the homage of her worshippers. So is it with men. Got> At MianTV 
moulded the characters ot men according to the stution which he intended they should ultimately fill ; and when a man is placed 
by circumstances in a position lower than that in which he wt»* created to move, his virtues become vices ia the eyes of those 
whose vision is too short to view him as a whole, and who therefore reject him as unfit for elevation.’ 

We know not how this passage may strike the reader, but to our poor conception it embodies an 
admirable and classic simile, most eloquently expressed. • • . The article entitled ‘Descending 
Scale of Existences ’ is a good deal too long, and slightly improbable in some of its assumptions. 
We are glad to be made aware, however, that ‘ skccters ’ and other vermin know how good it is to 
be annoyed 1 in their line;’ that 

' Picas have other fleas to bit*? ’em, 

And so go on, ad infinitum I ' 

Pardon us, reader, for jumping from one thing to another, (like our subject, a murrain on him !) 
but ‘ speaking of fleas : ’ we have lately seen a complaint made by some grumbling John Bull, 
that this insect has a good deal more proportional force than it. ought to have ; or if otherwise, that 
great injustice has been done to ‘ us humans ’ by giving us so little. Assuming for example that a 
flea weighs a grain, which is something above its real weight, and that it is able to clear one inch 
and a half at a spring, a man of one hundred and fifty pounds’ weight ought, by tho same rule, to 
be able to make a spring over a space of twelve thousand and eight hundred miles, and conse¬ 
quently to leap with ease from New-York to Cocliin China, or round the world in two jumps! 
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There would be alight trouble in jumping at any conclusion with such a power as this. But we are 
afraid it is not feasible. • • • Let 4 G. C. A.’ be assured that we fully appreciate the spirit of her 
1 Story of the H&arl.' We forego its publication, however, because such elaborate pictures of love 
and love-making do not ‘ read well in print’ to thousands of persons who feel the reality as deeply 
as any. The more simple the written avowals of young and passionate affection the better. The 
4 soft confession ’ of our correspondent’s heroine is too 4 wordy * to be very fervent or sincere. 
4 She doth protest too much.’ Burns, who illustrates the passion of love with the utmost truth and 
feeling, never over-elaborates his pictures of this 4 pleasing pain.* What a perfect lover he draws 
in his 4 Country Lassie : ’ 

1 In simmer when the hay va$ mnwn, 

.tint corn waved preen in ilka field, 

While ciaver hlooms white o’er the lea, 

And ruses blaw in ilka bield ; 

Blithe BK89IK in the milking- shiel, 

Buys ' I’U he wed, come o’t what will j * 

Ouup&k a dame in wrinkled eild, 

4 O’ gude advisement comes nae ill.* 


The old dame tells her (we quote from memory) that she is young and has many wooeTs; that it 
is 4 plenty feeds the lover’s fire; ’ tells her to remember that as she brews so she must drink ; and 
concludes by recommending her to accept 4 Johnie o’ the busky glen,’ whose bams are full, and 
who has abundance of tins world’s gear. The reply of the maiden illustrates the simple fervor of 
affection which we wish to indicate to our correspondent: 


'For JonNia o’ th*; Buikle-glen 
I riinna cure a single flic; 

He loVs go well his crops and kye. 

He has nae luve to spare lor me : 
But blithe ’a the blink o’ horn s‘h e’e, 
Anti weel I wot lo’ea me dear; 
One blink o’ him I wouhtim gi’e 
For Buakie-glen and u’ liii gear 1 * 


4 0, gear will buy me rigs o’ land, 

And gear will" buy me aheep and kye ; 
But the tender heart o’ leeaome luve 
The guwd and ailler cannn buy I 
We may be poor, Iloms and 1, 

Light ia the burden Luve lays on ; 
Content and luve bring peace and Joy — 
What muir hoe queens upon a throne ! 


This language is full of tender passion, but it is not mawkish. Can 4 G. C. A.’ say as much for 
the kindred scene and colloquy in her second chapter ? • • • Josephus Molitor! friend 4 M. S.* 
We recognized six of your 4 humorous shots ’ at a glance. The second is formed from the old story 
of the indolent painter who excused his broken promise to have a landscape finished by a certain 
time, on the ground that he had three or four times to take down the chimney of a house in the fore¬ 
ground, because it smoked ; and the last one would better suit the columns of 4 The Flash * than the 
pages of the Knickerbocker. The dialogue smacks too strongly of 

4 That famous jrate of Billing, 

Which does u r t lead to cooing.* 

4 M. S.’ must forego the 4 resurrection business,’ if he would amuse our readers. His 4 own hook,* 
if we may judge from his perception of the burlesque, would be a safer reliance. • • • The gifted, 
the eloquent, the good Channing is no more ! — his blameless earthly life has commingled with the 
4 life to come ! ’ The great teacher, the fervent advocate and defender of Humanity ; the pure Man 
and the devoted Christian; has gone down to the pale kingdom of Death, and joined the innumera¬ 
ble silent nations and generations that sleep on the bosom of our common mother! 

4 Fixed are those eyes, enlivening all he said, 

For ever mute is that persuasive tongue 1 ’ 

How solemn, how fruitful of thought, is the death of such a man! The soul-light which he shed 
upon the world is brightening and radiating, and will illumine and enlighten succeeding times; yet 
the earthly tabernacle in which that spirit dwelt is dissolved; it was a frail tenement; and well did 
its immortal occupant know that it was but a tenant at will in that house of the body, and might be 
turned out with but short warning; and it was therefore always ready to go, at any moment. In the 
gentle gloaming of his years he declined calmly to his 4 west of life,’ sinking with the golden October 
sun behind the time-horizon, to rise in the full effulgence of the Sun of Righteousness, whose 4 heal¬ 
ing beams ’ he had reflected on earth. 4 Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; for the end 
of that man is peace! ’ • • • Mr. Irving, in his story of Ichabod Crane, mentions as characteristic 
of the Negro, an invariable effort at high-flown language. Some examples of this propensity are well 
introduced in the amusing article of our friend 4 P.’ of New-Orleans ; and one of them we present; 
‘Look o’ here, Jim, d’ you know that Big Sam, ’at went home so cizzled todder night, died afore mornin ? 
Fac’, though, any how. He fell a untimely wictim to the oyer-and-terminer ! ’ 4 Delirium tremens ’ 
was the disease at which the colored gentleman aimed ; but the other two 4 dead ’ words which con¬ 
stituted his supply of 4 foreign lingo ’ became confused in his mind. • • • 4 Modem College Life ’ 
contains some well-deserved hits at 4 unrewarded collegiate studies,’"together with sundry harsh 
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and foolish comments upon the study of the learned languages, to which we could not consent to 
give place. That in some instances there are small colleges where the love of money predomi¬ 
nates over a genuine love of learning, we can well believe; establishments formed after the model 
of a shrewd observer of nations, institutions, and the individual Man : ‘ Wall in a square enclosure, 
furnish it with a small, ill-chosen library, and then turn loose into it three or four hundred Christian 
striplings, to tumble about as they list, from three to seven years; certain persons under the title of 
‘ Professors 5 being stationed at the gates to exact considerable admission fees.’ But that sometimes 
‘ these things are so ’ does not justify our correspondent in the wide latitude which he has taken in 
his generally well-written essay. • • • ‘ P. S.’ takes our comments upon his 'Despondency f noticed 
in our last ‘ Gossip,’ in the right spirit. ‘ At first,’ he writes, ‘ I was a little piqued; for I didn’t 
quite like the idea of going so far to be laughed at. I thought to have remonstrated with you; but 
I forgot my purpose, in the remembrance of a reply made by a pompous English Colonel in India to 
a fellow-officer, who resented a reproof of his, administered with an oath : ‘ Sir,’ said the mortified 
offender, ‘ I beg to inform you that I did n’t come out here to be d — d! ’ ‘ Why then, Sir,’ responded 
the Colonel, ‘you may go home and be d—d! ’ Our village paper would have given my piece 
entire to the world, which you have discarded; and so you have saved me perhaps from being 
d — d at home.’ • • • The idea of a fatherless world, let us say to ‘ M.’of Richmond, (Va.,) swing¬ 
ing by some blind law of chance, which may ever}' moment expose it to destruction, through an 
infinite space, filled perhaps with nothing but suffering and wretchedness, unalleviated by the pros¬ 
pect of a future and a happier state, should be intolerable to a man who has a spaTk of benevolence 
in his bosom. ‘ All the splendor of the highest prosperity,’ says Adam Smith, ‘ can never enlighten 
the gloom with which so dreadful an idea must necessarily overshadow the imagination.’ The earth 
rolls not back on her axis to find the morning, nor retrogrades in her orbit to find the spring; but 
onward, onward for ever; and shall this ‘ eternal progress ’ be denied to the undying soul 1 ‘ Is the 
past annihilated,’says Teufelsdroch, ‘ or only past? Is the future non-extant, or only future? 
Those mystic faculties of thine, Memory and Hope, already answer; already through those mys¬ 
tic avenues, thou the earth-blinded, summonest both Past and Future, and communest with them, 
though as yet darkly, and with mute beckonings. The curtains of Yesterday drop down, the cur¬ 
tains of To-morrow roll up ; but yesterday and to-morrow both are. Time and space are not God, 
but creations of God; with God, as it is a universal /tere, so is it an everlasting now. And seest thou 
therein no glimpse of Immortality ? ’ • • • ‘Passages in the Life of a Joker ’ are in bad taste. The 
writer’s wit is merely a lumen siccum — a dry faculty of surprising. He reminds us of the babbling 
button-holder mentioned by some modem essayist, who had a ‘ last joke ’ for every man he met, and 
who annoyed the sleepy passengers of a stage-coach, upon whom he was bestowing stories ‘ in 
choice lots,’ by feeling about him in the dark for a smile, and handling his neighbor’s cheek to see if 
he understood him. Of all bores in the infinite regions of Boredom, defend us from such an invete¬ 
rate ‘ joker ’ for a dinner-companion! • • • The ‘ Lines ’ to a female friend after hearing her sing 
‘ Auld Robin Gray,’ are fanciful and delicate, but lack force. A pretty conceit in the last stanza 
was derived, we suspect, from the beautiful epitaph upon the tomb-stone of a charming English 
vocalist: 

* Rest undisturbed within this humble shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a voice like thine.’ 

Very, very unequal is the ‘ Tale of Georgia ’ from our Darien correspondent. The scenery is admi¬ 
rably painted, but the ‘ vein of tender passion ’ which runs through the story is not a golden one. 
There is a climax in the exordium of the third chapter which reminds us of nothing so forcibly as of 
one which closed the description of a terrific storm in the English Channel, by some cerulean Rosa 
Matilda writing home to a friend in London: ‘ In spite of the most earnest solicitations to the con¬ 
trary, in which the captain eagerly joined, I firmly persisted in remaining upon deck, although the 
tempest had now increased to such a frightful hurricane, that it was not without great difficulty I 
could— hold up my parasol! ’ • • • We thank l A Bereaved Mourner 1 in Boston for her sympathy 
with the sentiment touching the association of nature with departed friends, hastily and imperfectly 
expressed in our last issue. Such fancies, be they but fancies, are as balm to the wounded soul. It 
needs such an one as our fair correspondent to appreciate rightly and feel deeply the eloquent beauty 
of Irving’s remarks upon the visitation of spirits. Surely, surely we may be permitted to cherish 
the hope that the spirits of the loved and lost are sometimes with us on earth: 

* Yea I sometimes in unworldly plitcea, 

Soft Sorrow’s twilight vales, 

We meet them with uncovered facet, 

Outside their golden pales ; 

Though dim, as they must ever be. 

Like ships far off and out at sea, 

With the sun upon their sails I ’ 
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Wk are sorry that ‘ L.’s lines are no better. The subject is a very felicitous one. We have often 
thought that there is scarcely a more beautiful sight on earth than to gaze upon the warm, round 
cheek of a child, closing his eyes for the night, and ‘ half child-sport half God in the heart,’ pro¬ 
nouncing his little petition for a blessing upon his innocent slumbers, and his happy awakening with 
the morrow’s dawn. • • • The essay upon ‘ National Manners ’ is rather a sectional than a national 
picture. Indeed, this last is we think of very difficult if not impossible accomplishment. There is 
a provincialism of mind as well as of accent. Manners make the man, and localities tend to make 
the manners. Yet we have encountered men of education and wealth, from various quarters of 
the Union, who had no distinctive manner beyond that of well-bred gentlemen. There was no 
impatience or instability in their speech or action. You saw by their countenances that they were 
at home, and in quiet possession of the present moment as it passed, without desiring to quicken it 
by gratifying any passion, or prosecuting any new design; and that the possession of stable 
wealth and the absence of pecuniary' care which it establishes, conduce very materially to these 
ends, we think is undeniable, although our correspondent would seem to entertain a different 
opinion. • • • Number one of the 4 Familiar Sketches of Character ’ will appear in some department 
of our next issue. We have another sketch under consideration, of a similar disciple of Diddlkr ; 
who, in the language of Mr. Yellowplush, 4 gets his allowents of nothink a year, spends it in the 
most ’onrable andfashnable manner, and mooves in the most xquisit suckles.’ * • • 4 The Pursuit 
of Happiness ’ is a school-boy theme, and not over-well treated by our Princeton friend. Three 
close pages are taken up in the elaboration of that which we contend is wholly embraced in the 
following sentences, which afford a sententious yet striking contrast between pleasure and happi¬ 
ness : 4 Happiness and pleasure affect us in a different manner; and to a certain degree, have 
nothing in common with each other. Pleasure cannot be lasting; it would soon lose its charms; 
because the mind and senses would quickly be weakened by its vivacity. Pleasure is not, like 
happiness, within ourselves: it is accidental, and depends on others. Every person may feel a lively 
pleasure ; but the heart only can render us capable of tasting happiness: for which reason, those who 
possess not exquisite sensibility have no pretensions to it. Happiness resembles a gentle warmth 
proceeding from ourselves : pleasure, which is more exterior and lively, but less durable, affects us 
like adventitious heat; of which we are soon deprived, because it is not natural.’ • • • There was 
a sentence or two jotted down in a late * Gossip,’ upon the subject of literary men being expected 
always to ‘ talk literary,’ by certain people in society. The last 4 Blackwood ’ gives us a rich bur¬ 
lesque of an editorial character who is in the habit of complying with these requisitions. He is the 
editor of the 1 Provincial Flambeau;' and we are introduced to his acquaintance at a conversazione. , 
where we find him indulging in patronizing criticisms upon the merits of several ‘ rather clever ’ 
writers; as thus: 4 The poet Gay, Sir, is one of the pleasantest authors who has lately come before 
me. The ease of his versification gives a fresher, greener, sunnier effect to the flow of his ideas : 
at the same time, he has not the heroic dignity of Homer, nor the statuesque solemnity' of Dante. 
The design of his works is generally good, the execution spirited and correct; at the same time, he 
has no sublimity — decidedly no sublimity.’ A blue-stocking * Leo-Hunter ’ quite agrees with 
the critic in this, to which he replies: * Few works have been submitted to my notice containing a 
remark at once so true and so profound. Without sublimity there can neither exist poetry', properly 
so called, nor the abstruser parts of metaphysics, such as geometry and astrology.’ Who has not 
heard just such nonsensical common-places as these, and seen them pass for legitimate critical 
acumen? This assumption of the conversational style-editorial reminds us of Mr. Sumner Lincoln 
Fairfield’s editorial report of a remonstrance which he once made to an officer, at an inn in one of 
the towns on the Mississippi, who had arrested him late in the evening for evading the payment of his 
fare on board a steamboat, and insisted on his accompanying him to a Justice of the Peace : ‘ Would 
you, miscreant! ’ said we, 4 take us away in our slippers ? Do you deny us the right to put on our 
over-coat? Would you remove our person without our hat?’etc. At the same conversazione to 
which we have alluded, comes also by special invitation a moustached German baron, Schwart- 
zknham, dying to know the 4 benign cerulean,’of whom be thus speaks to his host: * You did 
bromiae to Produce me to de eleber lady; I love de cleber ladies. Is she in de room? — yaiz ! ’ 
The introduction takes place; and the baron asks: ‘Shall I av de seligkeit — de appiness, to sit 
down by your arm, gracious lady ? * The 4 blue ’ yields a delighted assent, but fears that his 4 unac¬ 
quaintance with the language ’ will prevent his enjoying her conversation; 4 when thus then 
Schwartzenham : ’ 4 Oh no, I verstand — stand under it, ver well. De speak is de schwie- 
rigkeit — de difficulte — yaiz! I can read it wit — wit de grossest leichtigkeit, and I am ver broud 
to hefind myself at your arm to take lesson in speaking wit elegance and erhalenkcit — gran¬ 
deur— yaiz! ’ This character may seem something like a burlesque, possibly, to our readers in 
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the country; but those much conversant with metropolitan life, and our foreigner-loving Mite, will 
recognize the faithfulness of the picture. • • • Next to the * Croton Celebration ’— which will be 
handed down from generation to generation, so long as its ‘ water runs * beneath our streots, and the 
voice of its fountains playing in the summer air shall make glad our parks and squares — next to this 
noble pageant, the display of Mr. Colics ‘Submarine Battery ’ seems to have been the ‘ public thing ’ 
of the month. The experiment was made at the instance of the ‘ American Institute,* the consent 01 
the Secretary of the Navy having been granted to Mr. Colt, who is now engaged in prosecuting his 
arrangements for experiments on behalf of the government. It is not our purpose to attempt a 
description of the scene; but merely to render our tribute to an exhibition which in celerity resembled 
the quickness of thought, and in grandeur and sublimity approached the majesty of ( Nature in her 
awful moods.* To see the ‘poor devoted bark * lifted in an instant upon a vast opaque column, like 
an inverted water-spout at sea, and then dropped in minute fragments upon the agitated waters — the 
whole under the intense gaze of some fifty or sixty thousand people, crowding the Battery and the 
wharves, clustering upon the shipping, clinging to house-tops, and standing upon chimneys — to see 
this, was indeed to behold 4 a sublime spectacle.’ Something has been said in one or two of the public 
journals to the effect that this remarkable invention is of English origin, having been used not many 
years since, in shattering a portion of the submerged ( Royal George.’ The fact however is, according 
to Silliman’s ‘ Journal of Science,’ that its original paternity is American, the main principle having 
been known ever since the revolution, and experiments upon it having been made in New-York as late 
as 1828. Mr. Colt’s system however involves an important and secret improvement upon all practical 
results that have been heretofore established; a fact of which Congress was doubtless sufficiently 
aware, or the liberal appropriations which have been granted for the prosecution of the submarine 
experiments would scarcely have been allowed. There is good reason to believe that the results of 
these experiments will be the establishment of a new era in naval warfare, at least in coast 
defence. • • • We have spoken of Mr. Colt; and nearly every time that his name has run off the 
end of our pen, wo have thought of his unhappy brother, now lying in prison under sentence of death 
within the present month: and we are glad of an opportunity to say, that we trust his doom is not 
wholly sealed ; to express our settled and firm conviction that he is not guilty of * wilful and premed¬ 
itated murder ; * and to venture a hope that a new trial may bo accorded him by the Court of Errors. 
This opinion and hope, moreover, we believe to be those of eight out of every ten men in tills city; 
including many of tho most distinguished members of the bar and the judiciary. A man in a stale of 
acknowledged excitement, suspecting another of intent to wrong him, visits him * In hot haste ’ at his 
apartment; and we ask with Judge Noah, * What more natural than that a mutual contest should 
ensue ? ’ ‘ But the deliberate boxing-up and sending off the body ? ’ asks a querist, perhaps; ‘ what 
must bo thought of that ? ’ Ah ! reader, ‘ judge not ’ of that most unfortunate concealment after the fatal 
deed had been done ! It is not alone a deliberate purpose, not alone a ‘foregone conclusion,’ that may 
prompt concealment of a dood of blood. A fear of consequences; the want of an accessiblo confidant 
or friend in a city of strangers ; the shrinking from public reproach and a blasted reputation ; the awful 
presence of tho hapless victim of mutual anger; all these should be weighed against the behests of 
that stern justice which demands ‘ a holy human life, that God gave,’ as an ntonement for the killing 
of a fellow-being under the instigation of * malice prepense and murder aforethought .’ The benefit of 
doubt at least belongs to the Doomed. When a man, as we remember, who had been executed for a 
murder done in Scotland, was subsequently found guiltless of the crime for which he suffered an igno¬ 
minious death, thousands were assembled by proclamation at his grave ; and in presence of the great 
multitude, a white Hag, an emblem of innocence, was waved above his ashes. How feeble a repara¬ 
tion, even to the living, but how utterly unavailing to the injured dead ! Although not parallel, yet 
even this cose may convey a pregnant meaning to those who would visit the stern mandate of Death 
upon one who may never huvo forfeited his hold upon life. • • • Every body remembers the laughable 
description given by Dickens’ English coach-driver, of a locomotive, an innovation which he had 
good cause to dislike. The folloyv'mg by a sailor is scarcely loss felicitous: ‘Why, there’s nothing 
manly about it. A ship now, with her canvass bellying out, laying down to it just enough to show she 
feels the breeze, tossing the spray from her hows, and lifting her head ovor the seas as if she stepped 
over ’em ; there *s something like life there ! There’s something noble about a horse ; he steps as if 
he knew he was going,"and proud of his duty, and able to do it. But this lubber— bah ! He comes 
insinnivatin’ and sneakin’ along, crawling on his belly like a thunderin’ long snake wilh a pipe in his 
mouth ! * We have hoard many rail-road similes, but hardly expected to see a locomotive employed 
to point a homily ; yet ‘ Dow Jr.’ has taught us that even in rhetoric ‘ some things can be done as well 
as others.’ ‘ My dear friends,’ said ho lately, ‘ let us consider what man is, to make tho most of him. 
He is but a moving inass of matter; a carnal locomotive, propelled by tho steam of lifo, guided and 
governed by the great Engineer of the universe. He sets out with full speed upon the rail-way of 
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existence ; is often compelled to stop to oil his joints or tighten his screws ; sometimes bursts his boiler 
before lie has attained half his journey ; and at others brings slowly up at the d6p3t of death, where 
he blows off his spiritual vapor, and the old engine is laid up in the sepulchre for repairs, to be in 
readiness against the day of resurrection.’ • • • Reader, did you ever think of the wide circle of For - 
getfulness ? It has impressed us many a time in the populous thoroughfares of the towQ. * I often 
think,’ says a feeling poet: 

* I often think each tottering form 
That iintpa along in life’s decline, 

Once bore a heart os fresh ami warm, 

And lull of ardent thoughts as mine.’ 

But the great circle of forgetfulness which expands around decrepid Ago, as the water-ring widens 
around a stone thrown into a calm summer-lake, has spread beyond the scenes and the memories of the 
past; Friend after friend has dropped away ; even their children are forgotten in the busy throngs of a 
new and bustling age, in which * all aTe strange and none are kind ! ’ How imperceptibly the memories 
and fancies of childhood and youth and manhood have one by one widened and vanished in the quick 
transit of the fleeting years! But be of good cheer, thou who art journeying down the hill of life, 
and art beginning mournfully to say : 1 Whatever shall be the success of my labors, I pray that God 
will not abandon me in old age, and above all, at my death j ’ be of good cheer: 


* Trtnn Iookest forward on the coming day*, 

Shuddering to (eel their shadow* o’er thee creep ; 
A path, thick set witli changes and decays, 

Slopes downward to the place ot common sleep ; 
And they who walked with thee in life’s lirst stage, 
Leave one by one thy aide, and, waiting near, 
Thou seest the and companions of thy ag- — 

Dull love ot real, and weariness, and tear. 


* Yet grieve thou not, nor think thy youth is gone, 

Nor deem that glorious season e’er could die : 

Thy pleasant youth, a little while withdrawn, 

Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky ; 

Waits, like the morn, that folds her wing and hide*, 
Till th<* slow stars bring back her dawning hour; 
Waits, like the vanished spring, that slumbering bide* 
Her own sweet tituc to waken bud and flower.’ 


Yes; Heaven is waiting to restore again the childhood of the soul in a 4 better land ! ’ . . . An 
4 inquiring mind ’ among some of our readers, who is quite satisfied with the solution of 1 Mind your 
P.’s and Q.’s’ given in our last, is desirous to know the origin of ‘ My Eye and Betty Martin .’ 
‘Could n't say for certain,’ but ratheT incline to the belief that it is derived from ‘MiAi Beate Martin ’ in 
the Catholic litany, for St. Martin’s Day. Satisfied? • • 1 Advice for the Season ’ is kind and 

benevolent in its tendency. It inculcates a generous regard for the welfare of the poor and destitute, 
in the rigorous season which is approaching, and is somewhat eloquent in its appeals to those hard¬ 
hearted citizens who, although blessed with ample means, yet stand by the hard game of life with¬ 
out taking any interest in the players. ‘ Remember the poor! ’ ye comfortable dwellers in the dense 
quarters of the metropolis, where suffering humanity reeks like compost, and hangs like rags upon 
the back of Society. Remember that we want more sympathy from one another, when the ele¬ 
ments become our enemies. • • • The advertisement-epitaph upon a tomb-stone in P6re la Chaise 
has been often mentioned. At a recent burial at ‘ Greenwood-Cemetery ’ one of the proprietors of 
that beautiful spot emulated the example of the 4 disconsolate ’ Parisian widow. All that was said 
over the grave was said by him; and 1 in the words following, to wit: ’ ‘ I want all should pass 
round, one by one, look into the grave, and see how we bury our dead. Here we have four hundred 
acres of land, and room a-plenty; and here the body will rest till the day of resurrection, undisturbed 
by the innovations of city improvements!’ He was subsequently heard to say, we believe, that 
* although it might not perhaps be considered a disinterested remark, yet he did not hesitate to declare, 
that for his own part, he had rather not die at all than to die and be buried out of the Greenwood 
Cemetery! ’ • • • We perceive by the last ‘ Dial ’ that the 1 Apostles of the Newness ,’ better known as 
Transcendentalists, have had a gathering at ‘ Alcott- House,' where several members rose and 
-offered ‘ scriptures ’ and ‘ statements of theiT thought ’ touching the establishment of a ‘ New Eden 1 
in New-England; wheie ‘ marriage and the family life, mcludiug the breeding and education of 
children, housewifery and husbandry, the relations of neighborhood, and man’s relation to the 
Creator ’ are to be thoroughly revised. ‘ All hinderauces to the immediate influx of Deity into 
the spiritual faculties and corporeal organs ’ are to be removed by 4 the true Gcrminators.’ By tliis 
arrangement it shall come to pass that 4 the outward frame shall beam with soul; it shall be a vital 
fact, in which is typically unfolded the whole of perfectness.’ We confess to some incredulity as 
to the practical details of the 4 New Eden ; ’ and must beg the 4 Apostles of the Newness ’ to take 
heed to the close of the following 4 scripture ; ’ 4 Beneath the actual which a man is, there is always 
covered a possible, to tempt him forward, and beneath that, an impossible .’ How much room is 
taken up in tliis world by ninnies! • • • A favorite contributor to this Magazine, speaking of some 
of Bryant’s later poems, in a recent note to the Editor, says: 4 They affect me like the closing 
strains of some splendid voluntary, where each solemn fall seems like the last, yet burst afteT burst 
of varied harmony carries you back again, to be brought again to a yet more impressive parting 
harmony ; till the solemn close leaves a sensation like sobbing in your heart. His poetry is like 
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no music so much as that of the organ.’ Speaking of Bryant : we cannot forbear to say ‘ in this 
connection,’ that in the daguerreotype-faithfulness of his pictures of external nature, Alfred 
B. Street, Esq. is the only living American poet who can claim a near approach to an equality 
with him. Observe, in preceding pages, the sweet ‘ still-life ’ of the tranquil scene: 

* Where die green rushes and long tangled grass 
Proclaim the shrunken streamlet; a Hunt track 
Leads to a barrelled, spring, whose waters bail 
Unceasing from its loose gray-sandy depth f 

Observe too the perfect transcript from nature contained in the following: 

* The thread-like gossamer Is waving past, 

Borne on the wind’s light wing, and to yon branch. 

Tangled and trembling, clings like silver silk. 

The thistle-down, high lifted through the rich 
Bright blue, quick float, like gliding stars, and then 
Touching the sunshine,fash, and seem to melt 
Within Ole dazzling brilliance .’ 

But the reader will need no incentive to possess himself of the whole of this admirable paint¬ 
ing. • • • There is a private page at the end of the ‘ Oyster Biography ’ which irked us not a little, 
when by accident we encountered it; for in ‘ these times,* when a dollar looks to most persons to be 
of the size of a cart-wheel, ‘ it is pretty impossible to award to others those things whereof we 
ourselves are not possessed of; because in so doing, persons are pretty apt to imbibe obligations 
which it is pretty impossible for them to eradicate themselves therefrom.’ From this lucid explana¬ 
tion, our friendly correspondent will perceive that we are compelled to forego his admirable paper, 
which will reach him with the present number. We must offer this advice, however, from the 
clever article in question: ‘ A long, narrow, scraggly, parchment-complexioned oyster particularly 
avoid! It is an ancient maiden, whose time has long passed. Seize upon the round plump bache¬ 
lor, or a budding beauty of a middle-size, with a white marbled complexion, a pure purplish blush 
suffusing her bosom at the thought of being presented before you disrobed of her shelly garments. 
Respect her feelings. Sprinkle a little cayenne, that she may close her eyes while you squeeze a 
few drops from a lemon upon * her sweet body ;’ quickly embalm her in your mouth, and leave all 
farther disposition of the matter to Piovidence.’ This is in the best vein of Lamb, and would reflect 
credit upon even John Waters. May we soon be ‘ enabled * to hear from the writer again. • • • We 
desire to impress one thing upon our friend and correspondent 4 P.’ of Havanna. ‘ Do us the favor to 
observe : * ‘ Literary fame is more easily caught than kept. If you do nothing, you are forgotten; and 
if you write and fail, your former success is thrown in your teeth. He who has a reputation to main¬ 
tain, has a wild beast in his house, which he must constantly feed, or it will feed upon him.’ • • • We 
like not the long essay upon the ‘ Foibles and Du]>es of Modem Bays.'* There is a species of torpid 
fun in parts of it, but it looks like having been filched from some other writer, and hashed up with 
original dulness. Here is a good sentence, which we cannot find in our edition of ‘Lacon,’ but we 
would wager a ducat that it was abducted from some quarter : * Some men talk sensibly and act fool¬ 
ishly ; some talk foolishly and act sensibly. The first laugh at the last, and the last cheat the 
first.’ * * • An article from the London * Foreign Quarterly Review ’ has boen attributed to Mr. Dick¬ 
ens. On this point we are altogether incredulous. There is strong internal evidence that he never 
could have written it. We saw a good deal of Mr. Dickens while in this country, and heard him 
converse often and freely upon all topics which interested him ; but we never heard him speak a dis¬ 
respectful word of the American press or of an American editor. Lot who will believe, we doubt. • • ‘If 
the young gentleman who sent us by mail a huge roll of manuscript, in lines beginning with capitals 
and seldom reaching the margin of his sheet, will be kind enough, on another occasion, to‘pay the 
post,’ we shall ‘feal as happy ’ as he would have done to see his lines in print. Beware of bad spel¬ 
ling, Sir! The Chevalier Edwards, who has just ‘ takeu the veil ’ at Sing-Sing, doubtless regrets his 
deficencies in this respect His t fiew hundred bales of cotton ’ detected his rascality, and sent him to 
his living tomb. He will probably never mis-spell that word again. • • • The following are among the 
articles filed for insertion, or awaiting immediate examination : ‘Diedrich Duytchter,’ by the author 
of‘A New Home;’ ‘The Home-Valentine,* by William Pitt Palmer; ‘The Harmony of the 
Bible;’ ‘ Moral, Political, and Literary Opinion;’ ‘Luis de Ca mod ns; ’ ‘Animal Heat;’ ‘The 
Polygon Papers,* Number Six ; ‘ Noctes Conviviales,’ Number One; * Lines on the Death of a 
Christian Biother;’ ‘The Evening Stroll, a Boyish Remembrance;’ ‘The Poet,’ by Caroline F. 
Orne; ‘ To a Pair of Old Ear-rings,* by Mrs. M. E. Hewitt. ‘To my Cousin;’ ‘The Sailor’s 
Song; ’ ‘ Emblems,* etc., etc. • • • Several publications, received at a late hour, (among them * The 
Forest-Rangers* an ‘Obituary Notice of Rev. Benjamin Ore Peeks,’ ‘Julia of Baiae,’ ‘Dublin 
Practice of Midwifery,’ aud ‘ The Brigand, a Poem,*) will receive attention hereafter. Notices of 
the following works are in type, and will appear in our next: Ladies Annual Register ; Book of Cage- 
Birds ; Attractions of Language ; Mineral Springs of Virginia j ‘jEgii Somnia: Recreations of a 
Sick Room.’ 
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‘The Hand-Book op Needle-work.’ — We were somewhat at a loss to know, on taking up 
this beautiful volume, whether it were really what it purported to be, or a copy of the London edi¬ 
tion of Lockhart’s ‘ Spanish Ballads,’ sent to us through a mistake of the publishers; for truth to 
say, barring the page-eng ravings, there is little choice between the two in the matter merely of 
external beauty of execution. The superb ornamental binding, the clear and tasteful printing, the 
numerous engravings, ornamental vignettes, and ‘ illuminations,’ from the burin of Butler, make 
an imposing display; but what is of more importance to 4 the ladies of the United States,’ to whom 
the volume is dedicated by the publishers, it embraces every thing worthy of notice in a treatise on 
decorative needle-work, together with historical sketches and detailed accounts of the practice of 
each department, to render them more generally interesting than a mere manual of directions and 
examples. Thus we have, as the mere heads of the subjects treated of: the early history of needle¬ 
work ; the various kinds of tapestry; materials in general, as wool, silk, gold and silver, chenille, 
braid, etc.; with canvas, Berlin patterns, drawing patterns for embroidery, braiding, etc.; imple¬ 
ments, framing-work, stitches, embroidery, canvas-work, crotchet-work, knitting and netting (what 
a various list!) braiding and applique, bead-work; needle-work of the English queens and prin¬ 
cesses ; with poems in praise of ‘ the Needle’s Excellency ’ by rare old English writers. But we 
can add no more. Fair fingers have filched the book from under our very nose, as we write ; and 
there is a gabble of female voices over its pages, quite too near for ‘ calm literary composition.’ 

Mr. Dempster’s ‘Beauties of Vocal Melody.’ — This is a choice and tasteful selection of 
Scotch, English, and Irish Songs and Ballads, with an accompaniment for the piano-forte; edited 
by Mr. William R. Dempster, whose delightful manner of rendering them at his concerts or 
‘ ballad-soirdes ’ has won for him so general and well-deserved a reputation. Let none of our singing 
readers, male or female, wherever they may be, remain long without this repository of sweet 
and touching melodies. Having but recently heard many of them from the lips of Mr. Dempster, 
we can cordially commend them to the tastes and even the affections of our readers. By the by, our 
popular vocalist must permit us again to warn him against an occasional tendency to ‘ execution ’ 
in rendering the charming ballads of Scotland. To our mind, the ornamental trills interpolated 
upon the beautiful simplicity of the real music, are ‘ no great shahs,’ to say the least. The effect of 
this, in rendering the following touching verse from ‘ Tak ’ your old Cloak about Ye,’ was any thing 
but agreeable: 

4 Gii'tf’-inan, T wat ’ti« thirty year 
Sin’ we diil aim imiih'-r ken, 

And we hae h: d between us twa 
O’ liids and bonny lasses ten ; 

Now they tire women grown, and inert, 

I wish and pray ‘ Weel may they !*? 1 ’ 

And it - you M piove a good hii.dmid, 

E’en tak’ your uwld cloak about ye.’ 

The words of the songs and ballads in this collection are in each instance given in full, and we 
are glad to observe, with correctness ; and the music is extreriiely well executed upon good paper. 
Our copy reaches us through one of the New-York publishers of the work, Mr. A. V. Blake, 
Gold-street. 

Natural History of New-York. — We have received, and shall nolice at large in our next 
number, a noble imperial-quarto volume, richly illustrated, being the first of a series on the ‘ Natural 
History of New-Yorlc to be published by order of the Legislature. We have only time to remark at 
present, that the series will unquestionably prove a high honor to this great State. The ‘ Introduc¬ 
tion,’ by Gov. Seward, is one of the most condensed yet comprehensive treatises upon our institu¬ 
tions, resources, and advantages, that we have ever encountered; written moreover in a style of 
great simplicity and perspicuity, befitting the facts which it records to our lasting honor. We reserve 
farther comments until another occasion. Messrs. Appleton and Company and Messrs. Wiley 
and Putnam are the New-York publishers. 

Wiley and Putnam’s ‘ Literary News-Letter.’ — This monthly register of new books, foreign 
and American, is a very useful work, containing brief literary notices of new publications, the new 
works published in London during the previous month, the new American works for the current 
month, the books recently imported by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam ; including works on architec¬ 
ture, building, masonry, carpentery, furniture, otc. etc. To libraries and tare-book lovers in general, 
this ‘ News-Letter ’ supplies an important desideratum. 
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Messrs. Appletons’ Publications. — We have had frequent occasion to chronicle the excel¬ 
lent publications of Messrs. Appleton and Company, many of which can hardly fail of exercising 
a wide and beneficial influence upon the rising generation of American youth. We find two addi¬ 
tional volumes upon out table, which we can cordially commend to public acceptance. The first is 
an admirable narrulive by Mrs. Ellis, author of 4 Women of England,’ etc., entitled, ‘ First 
Impressions; or Hints to those who would make Home happy ; ’ and the second, 4 A Collection of 
Promises of Scripture, under their proper heads; representing the Blessings promised, the Duties 
to which promises are made, with an Appendix, relating to the future State of the Church; and an 
Introduction, containing Observations upon the Excellency and Use of the Promises, and Directions 
for the right Application of them. By Samuel Clarke, D. D.’ It need scarcely be added, after 
naming the publishers, that the volumes aTe neatly executed. 

‘ Uncas.’ — It was a nefarious trick, whoever did it, the taking from our sanctum-table of the 
beautiful volume of Colonel William L. Stone, containing his Historical Discourse upon Uncas 
and Miantonomoh, delivered two or three months since at Norwich, (Conn.,) on occasion of the 
erection of a monument to the memory of the celebrated chief of the Mohegans. We had perused 
the interesting details of the narrative to where the Narragansett chief had been ordered to Boston, 
with the traitorous Pequod, to be examined by the Governor of Massachusetts, and dog’s-eared the 
page for continued amusement, when lo! the volume mysteriously disappeared, and has not since 
been seen, 4 though diligent and careful search has been made for the same.’ We do not affect 
hints; we know the little book is in wide demand; but is there an unsold copy? 4 An early answer 
is respectfully solicited.’ 

The Whig Almanac. — Messrs. Greely and McElrath have published an Almanac for 
1S43, which, beside being as essentially Whig as its counterpart from the office of the 4 Evening 
Post ’ is Democratic, is replete with various matters of interest and importance, with which par¬ 
tisan bias has nothing to do; such as the population of the states, cities, and larger towns of the 
country; the government, manufactures, election returns, presidential votes, time of holding elec¬ 
tions, state and national, etc., etc.; including o/so, a Life of, and sundry information concerning 
4 Harry Clay of the West,’ with a portrait of the distinguished Statesman ; together with nume¬ 
rous 4 anecdotes, epigrams, and humors of the times.’ Office of the 4 Daily Tribune ’ journal, 160 
Nassau Street 

4 Family Secrets : ’ by Mrs. Ellis. — We have in two handsome and well printed volumes 
from the press of Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, Philadelphia, this admirable series of household 
tales, from the pen of an English Edgeworth ; and we are truly glad to find them embraced in so 
neat and cheap a form, for general dissemination. Of three or four of these graphic life-sketches we 
have already spoken in terms of cordial commendation; and we need only add, that the remainder 
bear fully out the promise of excellence which they furnished to the reader. The two volumes con¬ 
tain : 4 Dangers of Dining out,’ 4 Confessions of a Maniac,’ 4 Somerville Hall,’ 4 The Rising Tide,’ 
4 The Favorite Child,’ 4 First Impressions,’ and 4 The Minister’s Family.’ 

Saxton’s Stenography. — We are very favorably impressed with a 1 New System of Steno¬ 
graphy for the use of Schools and Colleges,’ by Charles Saxton, Stenographer, Boston. The 
author does not pretend, as many teachers of Stenography do, that the art can be acquired by a few 
lessons from a lecturer. He presents, in his recommendation to perseverance in the art, a 4 more 
excellent way ’ than can be found in the systems of 4 steam-education ’ so much blazoned by the 
quacks and pretenders of the day. The author, having studied with care all the approved systems 
of short-hand, and having had large experience in reporting with his characters, claims, and we 
doubt not justly, to have accomplished as nearly a perfect system of Stenography as can be framed 
at the present day. Saxton and Miles, Broadway, are the publishers. 

Dr. Payne’s Essays. — Our medical readers will be interested to leam that there have recently 
appeared, in a handsome pamphlet, the 4 Essays on the Philosophy of Vitality as contradistinguished 
from Chemical and Mechanical Philosophy, and on the modus operandi of Remedial Agents. By 
Martin Payne, A. M., M. D.; Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Medica in the 
medical department of the University of New-York; Member of the Verein fur Heilkunde in 
Preussen, of the Montreal Natural History Society,’ etc. 


*/ The attention of our readen U earnestly requested to an ‘ Original Paper’ (though not an original subject, unfortu¬ 
nately,) on the second page of the cover. 
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Mankind are divided into two great classes — censurers and eulo¬ 
gists. The former are disposed to regard only the errors in all con¬ 
duct, and the defects of every production; while the latter raise 
their hands and open their eyes in undiluted admiration of all that 
can lay the slightest claim to praise. Upon the efforts which have 
been made by the learned to systematize and perfect language, the 
medium of our daily intercourse and prerequisite to all mental cul¬ 
ture or social amelioration, these classes have, as in other things, 
displayed their distinctive propensities. The eulogists have deemed 
each new grammar or dictionary a ne plus ultra of order and perfec¬ 
tion, after which it was needless to wish and impossible to hope for 
any farther advances in the science of philology. The censurers, 
including all those who had some darling theory to promote for 
fame’s sake, or some rival work to popularize for lucre, have thought 
all previous treatises but the imperfect and clumsy efforts of chil¬ 
dren, babbling their confused ideas in tangled language, or the prate 
of parrots, repeating without understanding the pratings of their 
parrot predecessors. 

The authors of grammars and the compilers of dictionaries have 
no doubt been like other writers, varying widely in their abilities 
and in the comparative merits of their works. I shall not assume 
the invidious task of pointing out the meritorious or stigmatizing the 
worthless; a task far above my acquirements, and which he only 
could fittingly perform who should have pursued those branches 
with the same zeal and to the same extent with the subjects of his 
criticism, and without having incapacitated his judgment by being a 
rival author. If my suffrage could add aught to the reputation of 
that distinguished veteran in learning, I might particularize Web¬ 
ster’s Dictionary as, in my poor opinion, by far the most able in our 
language. He however who should characterize it as imperfect, 
vol. xx. 65 
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would characterize it rightly, and, absolutely speaking, might predi¬ 
cate the same of the best dictionary that has been or can be pro¬ 
duced. If the doctrine of Pythagoras be true, and the soul of the 
erudite lexicographer shall be reproduced two hundred years from 
this, an infant mind developing itself in an infant body, he will find 
his present work a very insufficient interpreter to his second youth, 
of the conversation and writings of that age. He will be induced 
in his second manhood to publish a new edition of his dictionary, 
with an accession of at least ten thousand new words, a mark of 
obsoleteness affixed to ten thousand old ones, and a totally different 
explanation of many of our present terms. Our dictionaries then 
are imperfect, and I shall attempt in my subsequent remarks to show 
that they must always be so, since, if true to their purpose, they 
must always be the varying exponents of an ever-flowing quantity. 

Their compilers, however, have usually fallen far below that 
grade of perfection which can be reached; some from being too 
ignorant, and some from being too learned. The former were of 
course incompetent to the task, and the latter frequently allowed 
their learning to oversway their judgment. When great erudition 
is not checked and sobered by as great good sense, it will run away 
with its possessor, and hurry him into a land like Milton’s Limbo: a 
land of visions, theories, and nonsense. Inflated with the pride of 
knowledge, some men are determined to display it on all occasions, 
and where diffidence and humility would guide them into the path 
of truth, their vanity and arrogance involve them in the mazes of 
error. If an English word could with equal plausibility be derived 
from the Sanscrit and the French, they would prefer to derive it 
from the Sanscrit, as giving a more exalted idea of their amazing 
lingual acquirements. Could they draw it from the Hottentot, or 
import it from among the ourang-outangs of Borneo, they would 
doubtless be yet more highly delighted; for then the crowds in the 
pit would stare in still more ludicrous astonishment at the friskings 
of these learned Punchinellos, and even the critics in the boxes 
would clap their hands and shout, ‘ What prodigies are these! ’ 
Sometimes these savans will discover a slight similarity in the forms 
or sounds of two languages — say the Castilian and the Gaelic — as 
of course among the infinite diversities of distinct tongues there 
will also be some resemblances. Then they disjoint and recompose 
the languages; they search among old convents for mouldering 
palimpsests, and copy Runic characters from enigmatic slabs; they 
collate black-letter poems, and ransack fabulous histories, and when 
they do not find facts they invent them; till at last they fasten 
together a subscus, or dove-tailed argument, somewhat of the follow¬ 
ing nature: ‘ These languages bear an evident affinity with each 
other; therefore the two nations which spoke them must have been 
tribes of the same family; and it being shown that the two nations 
were homogeneous, it follows that their languages were off-shoots of 
one and the same stock/ And thus these ‘ learned Thebans ’ dream 
their lives away in theorizing fact out of countenance and turning 
common sense upside down. 
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Many complaints have been made of the incorrect derivations 
given by Junius, Johnson, Richardson, and others, and some of them 
in very truth are ludicrously frivolous. But they all seem to have 
labored under a mistake, into which scholars more learned than they 
have fallen — the mistake of supposing all words to be derivatives, 
and of thinking the most far-fetched and painful derivation the most 
correct one. The lucus a non lucendo principle of etymology has too 
long been prevalent. It arose from and has been perpetuated by 
the idea that the roots of all words are to be found either in living 
dialects or in those languages which have died from the lips but still 
live in the records of mankind. But there have been hundreds of 
tribes whose very languages were exterminated with themselves. 
How many words must have prevailed in the numerous colonies of 
Greece and Tyre ! How many among the myriad communities 
which the Romans subdued, changing their customs, abolishing their 
laws, and annihilating even their words ! Any one who will con¬ 
sult Varro, Servius, Priscian, and other Roman etymologists and 
commentators, will discover that the Romans borrowed very many 
terms from the Latin states, which they incorporated in their repub¬ 
lic, and will infer that they left thousands more of which we have 
neither trace nor record. The same may be gathered from the 
scholiasts in relation to the tribes of Greece. He who passes from 
the fragments of the love-lorn Sappho, or the speeches of Boeotians 
in Aristophanes, to the hexameters of Homer or the treatises of 
Plutarch, will almost think himself among another people and lis¬ 
tening to another language. What has become of the Coptic, 
Phoenician, and Numidian tongues ? And if, as is alas ! too probable, 
the men of the forest shall be extirpated from our broad land, their 
patrimonial possession, how many of their expressions will survive 
their own extinction ? A few of their melodious appellatives will 
still continue to distinguish our rushing rivers and our inland lakes; 
but the last tones of their spoken language will soon float over the 
blue Pacific, and expire with the death-song of their race. Even in 
those languages which have stood the shock of so many revolutions, 
thousands of terms passed out of use and vanished from existence 
before the art of printing could seize and perpetuate them. Un¬ 
doubtedly vast numbers of our words had their origin among those 
dialects which are now extinct, and great numbers more are the 
obsolete terms of tongues which are still spoken. How is it possi¬ 
ble to discover the primitives of such words as these ? They have 
flowed down to us through wars, migrations, revolutions, extermina¬ 
tions. Their course is too circuitous and perplexed to trace. Their 
fountain is in a land of fable and darkness, and the lips of those 
who could enlighten us are sealed for ever. 

Our language, particularly, is a congeries of all others. It is a 
universal congress, where all the tongues of the earth have sent 
their representatives; a lingual emporium, a verbal rag-market; a 
dialectic Vanity-Fair ; a grand carnival of languages, where masks 
from every nation with parti-colored garments and discordant tones 
greet and embrace each other, crossing and intertwining through the 
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mazes of a grotesque and monstrous harlequinade. If any one be 
dissatisfied with these comparisons, and is not disposed to style it a 
dictionary of quotations, or a many-tongued chameleon, or a Botany 
Bay of phrases, he may call it what it really is — an any thing and 
every thing at once. If the concourse of strangers at Jerusalem on 
the Pentecostal day were astonished at hearing each his own patrial 
dialect from the cloven tongues of the apostles, much more might a 
delegation from the various subdivisions of the Adamitic family be 
amazed at the polyglott attainments of an Englishman, in whose 
conversation 4 Parthians, Medes, and Elamites/ Frenchmen, Turks, 
and Bramins, would find their ears saluted by the familiar words of 
their own fields and fire-sides. 

The causes of this mixed and incongruous character are many 
and complicated. In the first place, England, the country of our 
origin and nursery of our language, has been four times partially or 
wholly subjugated by continental invaders. After the original set¬ 
tlement of the island, by whomever it was made, and subsequently 
to its occupancy by the Gauls and Belgae, it bowed successively to 
the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman yokes. The Anglo-Saxons, 
two confederate Low-Dutch tribes, speaking a dialect akin to nearly 
all the tongues of northern Europe, laid the first and strongest stra¬ 
tum of our present language on the bare British soil; but each sub¬ 
sequent deluge of invasion left behind its retiring tide a deep 
formation of foreign and alluvial earth. The Normans particularly 
contributed a large share of this adscititious richness, and there is 
historical evidence that their semi-French was long the dominant 
language of the court, the pulpit, and the bar. These causes alone 
would be sufficient to impart to the English language a very hetero¬ 
geneous character. But in the second place, the extreme simplicity 
of our language, the straight-forwardness of its syntax, and the 
almost utter absence of inflected forms, open a wide door for the 
admission of foreigners. Then the truly catholic liberality, or rather 
the lawlessness of utter anarchy, whereby it permits to every part 
of speech all possible varieties of termination, and to every letter 
all conceivable diversities of sound, removes every obstacle to their 
unrestricted introduction. The British, moreover, have sprinkled 
their colonies in almost every latitude and longitude of the globe; 
and if some of these expatriated children have proved rebellious to 
their mother’s civil sceptre, they have all been restive beneath the 
chastenings of her literary rod. From the crop of sturdy rebels 
which have grown up in their wild plantations, they have even sent 
some to swell the ranks of the disaffected in their maternal land. 
Next, the kindred nations of the Americans and English have 
prosecuted a more extended commerce than any other nations in 
any age, and, together with the commodities of foreign countries, 
have introduced their names. They have likewise pursued a greater 
number of the different branches of learning, science, and art, than 
any other people; and this has caused a great influx of foreign 
words, of terms compounded of Greek roots, and of new extrac¬ 
tions from the Latin. John Bull and Brother Jonathan axe both odd 
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even to strangeness; and if the previous utterance of all that can 
easily be said or thought of has left them little but the repetition of 
old remarks, they are determined to muffle them in a disguise so 
fantastic as to defy detection. The lateness of their accession into 
the fraternity of nations has given them but a younger brother’s por¬ 
tion on the outskirts of the family estate. Yet would they dig 
beneath the surface of their uninviting soil, they would light upon 
beds of rude but priceless diamonds, which might purchase the 
boasted primogeniture of Greece, and out-glitter all the jewelry of 
Rome. But instead of drawing laborious wealth from their own 
exhaustless mines, they now prefer the ill-assorted riches of marau¬ 
ders, and descending on the fertile plains beneath, levy black-mail 
on their opulent and gentlemanly kinsmen. 

In this manner historical causes, assisted by caprice, pedantry and 
affectation, have rendered our language a nation of outlaws, a con¬ 
gregation of aliens. And though in case of emergency these immi¬ 
grants increase our resources, yet their presence is usually needless 
and their numbers are always cumbersome. Now whenever we 
can trace the devious course these fugitives have taken, it is well to 
credit them in our dictionaries to their proper source. But if their 
disguises baffle our scrutiny, let us not torture ourselves and them 
with vain inquiries. On such words I have seen as ludicrous bur¬ 
lesques as if I were to derive the English eye from the Latin oculus. 
Thus: oculus , oiculus , eiculus , eicul, eic , ei> eye . Or hand from manus. 
Thus : manus , mandus, handus , hand; or thus: (for it is immaterial 
to the etymologist how he attains his end, provided he do attain it:) 
manus , hanus , han , hand. A reader unfamiliar with the infatuating 
tendency of etymological investigations would be lost in amaze¬ 
ment were he suddenly admitted to the interior of a modem lan¬ 
guage-factory, and enabled to comprehend the movements of the 
fancy-loom, tearing up the tissues of previous weavers, and forming 
from the woof of conjecture and the warp of theory a flimsy tex¬ 
ture of affiliated language. I can illustrate the details of the pro¬ 
cess by a reference to the word league , the etymology of which has 
been much contested. Some have derived it from the Celtic llec , 
and some have resorted to other branches of the northern family of 
languages. Dissatisfied with all these derivations, the erudite 
Johannes Logomachus traces it to the Latin ligare , to bind, because, 
most probably, (a favorite expression of the theorists,) the ancient 
measurers of land were accustomed to indicate the direction and 
termination of the league by a line bound from post to post, as we 
read in Herodotus that such distances were measured among the 
old Egyptians by schceni or ‘ ropes.’ The erudite Schwartzbuchstab 
Wortfechter surmises that the root is ligo, a ‘ spade,’ since, no doubt, 
‘spades’ were employed in digging the earth, where the league- 
stones were to be placed. Trismegistus Haarspalter rather conjec¬ 
tures the root to be the Latin legate , through legatus, Italian legato , 
because, perhaps, the Papal legates in their embassies from court to 
court computed their journeys by these distances, as Xenophon 
informs us the ancient Persian kings were wont to estimate their 
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royal progress by stathmi and parasangs. In addition to all these 
illustrious suppositions, Charles Polygon imagines the true origin of 
the word league to be found in the bald English leg , since in those 
early days the distance was undoubtedly paced off, and pacing is 
done with the legs; etc., etc., etc. 

This sketch may seem too farcical to be true. It is in one sense 
imaginary; that is to say, the last four derivations are of my own 
invention. But it is no caricature. The figures are drawn from life, 
and every one who is at all familiar with the etymological lucubra¬ 
tions of the learned, will instantly recognize the truthfulness of the 
coloring. I could soon adduce thousands of etymological freaks 
from the works of very learned authors, with whose names I will 
not cumber these pages; freaks which I might call ludicrous, but that 
they are too childish, too frivolous to laugh at. And the truth is, 
that any work which shall attempt to trace all words to their roots, 
will be deformed by hosts of derivations which ingenuity may ren¬ 
der plausible, but common sense will scout. Who can tell the ori¬ 
gin of one half the cant expressions that figure in the London flash 
dictionaries ? Yet many of them will find their way into general 
use. Who can tell how provincialisms become national, and collo¬ 
quialisms grow dignified, and solecisms are converted into estab¬ 
lished idioms ? Who can show us the parentage of humbug , and of 
a hundred other upstarts, some of which will undoubtedly become 
classical? Sometimes they pass from the higher classes to the 
lower, and sometimes the patricians borrow them of the plebeians. 
They come no one knows whence; they travel no one knows how. 
Every body admits them because every body else does, and this 
universal admission soon gives them an undisturbed title to citizen¬ 
ship in the republic of letters; a. republic, by the way, consisting 
like ours of twenty-six states; a clear proof that we are the most 
literary people in the world ! Plainly then the etymological depart¬ 
ment of our dictionaries can never be complete. 

It is, moreover, a matter of very trifling importance whether we 
discover or not the origin of ordinary terms, such as league , field\ 
whiz , fly , etc., unless this should form a part of a great, philosophi¬ 
cal, and consistent system of philology, and be auxiliary to the dis¬ 
covery of the parent-language, and the principles and manner of its 
formation. But this desideratum , the day-dream of the theorist and 
prayer of the cosmopolite, is now a hope too desperate to indulge. 
Of what advantage then would it be if the lexicographer were to 
show us that the word ‘ barbarous ’ by its primal import should merely 
signify ‘ foreign/ and can with no more propriety be employed in the 
sense of ‘ savage ’ than the Italians can use the word ‘ pelegrino/ 
which also originally meant * foreign/ to denote any thing ‘ admira¬ 
ble ’ or ‘ fine ? * Of what great utility to show that ‘ prevent ’ from its 
composition should signify to * precede/ and * let * from its first accep¬ 
tation should mean to ‘ hinder/ and to refer for authority to the Bible, 
the ‘ well of English undefiled ? * Suppose they could succeed in 
an attempt to prove that ‘ pedant * is derived from the Icelandic 
name for an * owl/ and ‘ theorist ’ from the Chaldaic expression for 
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an ‘ ass ? ’ Would the clearest demonstration of these statements 
induce us to change or modify our present understanding and appli¬ 
cation of these words ? The meaning of our ordinary expressions 
is already irrevocably settled by use : 

Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi. 

Irrevocably, I mean, with one grand restriction; for use itself, ‘ which 
sits high over all, sole arbiter,’ can revoke and unsettle them at will. 
Not all the academies in the world can roll back the tide of custom, 
or divert it from, or confine it in its time-worn channels. They may 
define the past and decide on the present significations of words, 
but can never control their future meanings. Not all the literati in 
America and Europe, whether singly or combined, can resist the 
sway of that silent power which is gradually swinging our language 
from its ancient moorings. Usage is a law to them as well as to 
the populace whom they would instruct, and like that populace, they 
must bow to its mandates. The French Academy, the most enlight¬ 
ened body that ever sat in judgment upon language, and composed 
of the most distinguished savans of all the kingdom, convened in 
solemn conclave, and published their unanimous decision on the 
orthography, pronunciation, and construction of their native tongue. 
That tongue, they thought, had attained a sufficiently high degree 
of copiousness, regularity, purity, and polish, to be stereotyped as 
the overruling, unalterable law. They could form no ideas which 
they could not express in their vernacular with ease and precision, 
and they supposed that posterity likewise could have no occasion to 
enlarge that abundant vocabulary, or modify that perspicuous syn¬ 
tax. A self-constituted legislature, they idly dreamed that their 
enactments would form the inviolable constitution of succeeding 
legislatures. Yet even the edict of that influential assembly, backed 
as it was by a criticism that scowled annihilation on all who trod not 
in the footsteps of the Gallic classics, failed to fix and perpetuate 
the features of their language, and render what was orthodox in the 
reign of ‘ Louis le Grand ’ the unalterable standard of propriety for 
all future ages. The failure might have sprung from causes that 
are every where in existence and always in operation. For even 
had society still continued in its old and drowsy round, Vancien 
regime would have soon discovered that though gold might silence the 
remonstrances of justice, and the Bastile stifle the mutterings of the 
oppressed, no briberies could suppress the upspringing of the self- 
born thought, and no penal inflictions determine the form of its 
expression. The rebels against grammatical order would soon 
become so numerous and bold as to set authority at defiance, while 
the statute of prohibition would remain a lifeless letter, and bills of 
attainder be but an empty process. The sanhedrim of critics, con¬ 
voked in each successive age, would be compelled by their subject- 
rulers to grant a general amnesty, and by a Janus-faced law, of 
retrospective and prospective operation, at once to indemnify the 
traitor and legalize the treason. But the Academy itself laid and 
fixed the train for the explosion of their own edifice. Many of its 
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members generated new ideas and presented them in startling com¬ 
binations, and the powerful elements whereby they undermined the 
social fabric might well be expected to bring their own labors to the 
ground amidst the general downfall. And the revolution came, 
rending, shattering, anarchical, chaotic; when it seemed that the 
genius of Destruction, no longer content with the partial havoc of 
his humbler emissaries, had himself leaped from hjs throne in hell 
upon the shuddering earth. That revolution, so prolific in other and 
more important changes, rolled in a tide of novel terms and unau¬ 
thorized constructions, and the ‘ laudatores temporis acti ’ among the 
French, the worshippers of their Augustan-age, now complain in 
the bitterness of grief that the language adorned by the grandeur 
of Corneille, the pathos of Racine, and the humor of Moliere, is 
adulterated, dishonored, and well nigh undone. 

Much less then can we hope to secure against change a language 
spoken by a race so whimsical and erratic as the Anglo- Saxons. 
The attempt is praiseworthy, yet can never be but partially success¬ 
ful. Our embankments may contribute feebly and for a time to stay 
the wearings of the tide; but the restless and chainless waters will 
soon overleap all our defences, and bury all our landmarks. We 
are changing; society is changing; the whole world is in the pro¬ 
cess of mutation; and do we hope that with new ideas and new 
relations our words will remain immutable ? Words are the atmos¬ 
phere through which ideas are seen. But those ideas color that 
atmosphere, and when ideas of a new nature and complexion appear, 
can the medium remain unchanged ? Even while I write, the lan¬ 
guage is shifting ; our foot-hold is sliding away; old terms are pass¬ 
ing off; new ones are ushered in. Ignorance, fashion and learning, 
all contribute their quota to this work of innovation. Each fresh 
invention in mechanics, each new discovery in science, either 
extends and alters the meaning of an old word, or introduces a new 
one.. Sometimes the secondary sense banishes the primary signifi¬ 
cation, and in process of time a third application usurps the place of 
both. When a great genius has clothed ‘ thoughts that breathe ’ in 
* words that burn,’ he has endowed the words themselves with a 
fresh significance, and thenceforward they have an added sanctity 
and loveliness in our eyes. We associate the coloring which he 
uses with the object which he paints, and each lends the other a 
reflected charm. In this way some words come to be poetical, 
acquiring a different character and a more elevated meaning. On 
the other hand, long use sometimes depreciates the value of a word 
as a medium of expression, and alters its application. Fashion, by 
a silent and irresistible influence, of which we can neither discover 
the beginning nor trace the progress, brands the term with the stigma 
of coarseness; it is abominated by the fastidious and eschewed by 
the affected; it descends to the lower ranks of fife, and is there vul¬ 
garized, corrupted and lost. 

From these considerations it is evident that the most important 
portion of our dictionaries, the department of definition, can never 
attain a character of precision, or hold forth a promise of permanence. 
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The same might be inferred from philosophical considerations, from 
adverting to the very constitution of our being, and the actual and 
necessary nature of language itself. Language is the mirror of 
thought, and thought constitutes the features of the mind. Now 
our thoughts combine themselves in forms of infinite complexity, 
and many of them are obscure and undefinable as the phantoms of 
the wizard’s glass. As no mirror can shadow forth a clear and defi¬ 
nite image of a dim and shifting object, so language can never rep¬ 
resent our thoughts with an exact identity of shape and hue. The 
assertion of St. Paul, that ‘we here see through a glass darkly/ 
though employed by him in reference only to our vision of sacred 
subjects, may be applied with equal truth to the perceptions and 
sensations of our entire intellectual and spiritual being. Our individ¬ 
uality is surrounded by the mists of prejudice; a condensation of 
vapors, through which even the light of those truths that interest not 
our feelings struggles with but feeble beams. Ideas, then, in pass¬ 
ing from our own minds to the minds of others, must suffer a double 
refraction; for they traverse two atmospheres thick with the clouds 
of passion and heavy with the grossness of matter. Were the 
immaterial portion of our being a pure and unclouded intellect, our 
perceptions would be clear, and language might perhaps delineate 
them with palpable distinctness. Our ideas would be so many lim- 
nings of colorless objects; geometrical figures, enclosed by fixed 
lines of demarcation, with their forms and magnitudes discernible 
at a glance. Or were our intellects to precede our passions in their 
developement, their superior energy might resist or rectify the delu¬ 
sions of the latter. But even in early youth our souls attain to full- 
grown life, while our minds are still imbecile in strength and impotent 
of movement, gazing on the rising sun of Truth with feeble vision, 
and walking up the hill of Science with tottering steps. Our con¬ 
ceptions are the creatures of external impulse, and our understand¬ 
ings are the slaves of our terrors, our longings, and our hopes. Our 
ideas of material or immaterial things are not copies minutely faith- 
fid to their prototypes, but rather, like our own spirits, are enveloped 
in a carnal and ever-changing body. Our feelings define our new¬ 
born thoughts with their own shifting outlines, and imagination con¬ 
verts the simple distinctness of the figure into the rich confusion of 
the painting, baptizing it in the colors of the rainbow. 

It is this coalition of the intellect and the imagination, this coope¬ 
rative action of the judgment and the passions, that occasions most 
of our actual errors in reference both to things and to words, and 
most of our dissensions upon them when presented to our contem¬ 
plation under apparently the very same aspects. For although our 
original idiosyncrasies, and the prejudices of education, together 
with the individual peculiarities in the history of our interior and 
exterior lives may be thought the sources of most of these disagree¬ 
ments, yet as the imagination w'ill be found to have an overmaster¬ 
ing eoetficiency in the procreation of our thoughts, so will it be the 
mainspring of our various and conflicting opinions. Let us take a 
familiar illustration. 

vol. xx. 66 
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Suppose that the instruments of our bodily sight were of different 
substance and diverse organization. Suppose that the right eye 
were of a variable convexity, adapting itself to the proximity of the 
object, so that, the rays proceeding therefrom always meeting in the 
same focus, the eye could behold it, however near or however 
distant, with the same distinctness; that its humors were perfectly 
transparent, so that the rays should find no obstacle to their trans¬ 
mission ; of the same density with the intervening air, that they 
might pass unrefracted, and colorless, that they might suffer no 
change of hue; that its pupil were of an eagle strength, directing 
an unswerving gaze at the Sun himself, and drinking health and 
vigor from the intensity of his light; that objects were painted on 
its retina in their natural position, and that the optic nerve leading 
to the brain were a perfect conductor of all impressions, being itself 
passionless and unimpressible. Imagine on the other hand that the 
left eye were also of a varying convexity, yet varying not according 
to the distance of objects, but according to their apparent strangeness 
or beauty, so as to belittle all the unattractive and invest all the 
striking with a character of vastness; that its humors were partially 
opaque and deeply colored, so that the rays in their transmission 
would be largely refracted and acquire an adventitious tinge; that 
its pupil were weak, overdazzled by the brightness of day, and 
looking forth with pleasure only in the indistinctness of twilight; 
that objects were pictured on its retina in an inverted position; and 
lastly, that its optic nerve were itself replete with life and sensibility, 
forever thrilling with delight or quivering with anguish. With what 
truth or distinctness could the impressions of external objects be 
conveyed to the brain by the agency of these twin organs, united in 
office, yet different in nature and dissonant in action ? But suppose 
farther that this left eye should be in constant and powerful opera¬ 
tion from very infancy, gazing on the outward world with eager 
vision, and imprinting on the brain pictures of objects distorted from 
their true proportions and gaudy with fictitious hues; while the 
other should open slowly to the light, and be years in acquiring the 
promptitude of familiar habit, and the energy of its predestined 
power. Would the two organs ever become equally coefficient in 
their ministrations to the brain ? Would not the left eye occasion 
optical errors too strong and too inveterate ever to be overcome ? 
Would it not still continue to swell the dwarfish to the gigantic, and 
reduce the colossal to the pygmean ? And suppose yet farther, that 
in different individuals these organs were endlessly different in their 
construction, powers, and qualities, and in the respective periods 
and degrees of their developement. How infinitely various would 
be the pictures of natural objects conveyed through the eyes to the 
several brains of men! 

Now in applying this illustration, if we remember that our spiritual 
vision is through the agency of a dual unity of organs, the right 
organ being the intellect, and the left the imagination with the pas¬ 
sions, the parallel will be complete throughout. And from the 
cooperating yet conflicting agency of these confederate antagonists, 
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and the preponderant influence of the first-born and the strongest 
arise those optical illusions of the mind, which no exertions of the 
judgment can rectify and no teachings of experience dispel. 

There are many words in our living language, words too of daily 
and most familiar use, to which no lexicographer can affix a definite 
and satisfactory meaning, and whose differences from other and 
apparently equivalent terms, no synonymist can explain. Their 
sense is too delicate and volatile for the touch. No combination of 
terms will imbody their force. They have no twin-brethren, and 
in whatever substitute, the expressiveness, the character, the life of 
the features is extinguished. Their nicety of meaning can be gained 
from no synonymous word, nor synonymous phrase, nor from any 
thing short of long experience and multiplied examples. Look at the 
word 1 gaunt.* The dictionaries will tell you it means * thin, slender, 
lean, meagre.’ But the peculiar force of 1 gaunt ’ is not to be found 
in any or all of these. It is a picture, and they are a description. 
In none of them do you see the large, bony frame, with its jagged, 
skeleton outline. * Thin ’ and 1 slender ’ are by far too delicate 
expressions. * Lean ’ has not its rude energy. ‘ Meagre/ a deriva¬ 
tion from Latin through the French, has not the honest bluntness of 
our mother-tongue, and if it had, falls far short of * gaunt ’ in strong 
significance. And if no one of these will singly express the true 
idea, certainly all combined will fail to do so. They rather confuse 
than strengthen the impression. This and a thousand similar 
expressions in our language are indefinable, impalpable; you cannot 
chain them; they ooze between your fingers and vanish from your 
grasp. And much more impossible will it be to seize the delicate 
shades of meaning in the words of a foreign, or a dead language. 
They rise above each other in infinite gradations, and are separated 
by intervals of distinction invisible to any but a native eye. Among 
modem tongues this is particularly true of the particles in the 
Italian. There are hundreds of little words in Greek to which in 
many of their connections and uses the ripest scholar can attach no 
definite English meaning. In the eighty-first line of the first book 
of the * Iliad ’ are six of those particles so combined that they would 
have puzzled Porson to translate with fidelity, and probably Homer 
himself to express in other language of perfect equivalence. Many 
careless readers even among the learned have soothed their indo¬ 
lence by imagining that they were mere expletives; that is, words 
of no particular import, and thrown in only to fill up what Bulwer 
terms ‘ the porosities of language/ and give the sentence an agree¬ 
able fulness and rotundity! Preposterous idea! Every one of 
them had its distinct significance, perceptible, if not tangible, and 
real, if undefinable; and the existence in that language of so many 
connective particles whereby to demark every minutest shade of 
denial or assertion, is one among many arguments of its great supe¬ 
riority over every other tongue. 

But that imaginative faculty of which I spoke above, exerts itself 
especially in boyhood in attaching to many things a host of qualities 
and to many words a comprehensiveness of meaning which they 
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do not intrinsically possess, and which they have not in the eyes of 
others. Receiving their form and substance from the character of 
our first impressions, they bear with different individuals a signifi¬ 
cance of greater or less intensity, of wider or narrower compass. 
Such are the expressions ‘ grim,’ ‘ ghastly,’ etc., with a long train of 
their terrible kindred; expressions associated with our early ter¬ 
rors, with our fust ideas of death, of supernatural agencies, and the 
mysteries of the spirit-land. They are inseparably linked with our 
earliest emotions of awe and wonder; with the ghostly tales of the 
nursery and the searing dreams of childhood; with stories of giants, 
cannibals, and vampyres ; with accounts of withered hags and dark 
enchanters ; with legends of midnight murder, and black, unmen¬ 
tionable deeds; with faces of the dead, peering pale and awful 
through the darkness, and with all the shapeless and incongruous 
bugbears that curdled our blood and hushed our very heart’s pulsa¬ 
tions with the weight of horror, till, cowering close beneath the 
bed-clothes, we cried ourselves to sleep. 

There are other words, which in the ears of some are prosaic, 
trivial or unmeaning, while with others among us they are the 
hieroglyphics of a wondrous language; the key-notes to all that is 
pure and lovely and sublime. They are united in an intertwining 
coalescence with the happiest and holiest feelings of our happiest 
and holiest hours. They are the names of Love and Poetry, and 
all those charmed words that talk to us of the stars and the sun¬ 
shine, of the blue sky and the rolling ocean, and of Youth and 
Gladness, moving hand in hand through an Eden-world of fra¬ 
grance, melody, and dowers. That Love, which in the minds of 
some is a gross and low-born passion, with others of us signifies the 
melting of being into being, the sweet outstretching of the arms from 
soul to soul. Poetry is with some a synonyme of ranting folly, 
worthy only of a lunatic asylum, while with us it is indeed ‘ a glori¬ 
ous birth; ’ the essence of all high philosophy, and prompter of all 
brave endeavors; the fountain of every virtuous action and impulse 
of every rational desire. These were the potent wizards who, on 
our first awaking from the blank of nothingness, anointed our eyes, 
enabling us to gaze on the face of Nature and obtain sweet glimp¬ 
ses of the world within, while the beautiful rushed in upon our 
souls, gush on gush, till rapt, subdued, delirious, we fell into a 
trance and dreamed that we were gods. These enchanters never 
revisit us in after years, but they come attended by a retinue of 
spirits — their ancient ministering train—and as their thrilling tones 
again vibrate through our being, whole tribes of slumbering emo¬ 
tions start up rejuvenescent and immortal in our hearts. They 
replenish for the lips of manhood the exhausted cup of joy, and 
rekindle in the breast of age the extinguished fires of youth. They 
unseal the fountains of our early tenderness, and for the brief season 
of their presence transport us backward to the palaces of Fairy¬ 
land, where once we laughed in delicious merriment and melted in 
yet more delicious tears. Time may have rolled his oblivious 
waters over all our spring-time feelings; Experience, the sneering 
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demon, may have exorcised our spirits with his cold disenchant- 
ments; yet on the reappearance of the true Magician, we find that 
his words have still their wonted power; that their mystic charac¬ 
ters are indelibly engraven on our hearts; and no lapse of years 
can efface that first impression, no bitterness of conviction dissolve 
that early spell. They league themselves with all our hopes and 
all our memories; they compress into the compass of a moment the 
essence of a fife; and running from hand to hand along the chain 
of hours, they quicken each torpid link in the series of feelings, and 
shoot, like an electric thrill, through all that rises from the cradle to 
the grave. According to the several admixtures of poetry and 
passion in our constitutions, so do these talismanic words rise in 
infinite gradations of significance; and what dictionary shall affix 
their meaning save the unwritten dictionary of the heart ? 

Many of our expressions are of a dim and intangible import, 
because they attempt an impossibility. They endeavor to present 
in the gross colors of sense a picture of that which is immaterial, 
having neither form nor substance. They strive to subject to the 
dominion of human knowledge objects that rise far above the 
sphere of our mortal being, and are wholly emancipate from the 
empire of earthly law. Our deepest emotions are the most inde¬ 
finable to ourselves, and the most difficult to picture forth to others; 
yet those emotions will struggle for utterance in language. How 
can that language be other than indefinite, and how can the syno- 
nymes and paraphrases, by which we would explain it, fail to be 
equally vague and insufficient? In our better moments our spirits 
swell toward the limitless, and pant for the immortal. Worn with 
care and sick with disappointment, we look for some tiling more 
pure, more peaceful, more permanent than we can discover here. 
Baffled in all our arts to seize the phantom Happiness, and bitterly 
confessing the inanity of earthly joys, and the idleness of temporal 
pursuits, we long for a something more solid and enduring—a 
something, we know not distinctly what; discoverable, we know not 
definitely where ; obtainable, we know not clearly how. Yet there 
is a guide to that undiscovered ocean, and a chart of its enchanted 
isles; and we open with trembling hand and peruse with eager eye 
the oracles of heaven. With proud humility we read that we were 
‘created but little lower than the angels/ with bitter shame we 
view the picture of our guilt, our misery, our baseness; and with 
thoughts of breathless w r onder and tears of grateful love, we learn 
that our sins are cancelled by the humiliation of our Maker, and our 
spirits ransomed by the sufferings of a God ! We are told in 
language too plain to misconceive, that the practice of justice, the 
love of mercy, and a lowly walk will bear us safely over the desert 
of life and through the dark and chilling valley at its close, to the 
abiding bliss of an abiding home. But beside these essential 
truths, the sacred writers hint at the mysteries of the spiritual world, 
and at the conditions and mode of our own triplicate existence. 
And although their writings are unparalleled for energy of language 
and simplicity of style, yet those subjects are too delicate for sen- 
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sual perception and too vast for finite intelligence, and therefore a 
veil of impenetrable darkness still hides our origin and nature from 
our eyes. Forgetting the Saviour’s comprehensive abridgment of 
1 the Law and the Prophets,’ and forever grasping at doctrines 
impalpable in their nature and unessential to our lives, we are still 
adding to the fifty thousand volumes already published of creeds 
and commentaries, conjectures and discussions, all written for the 
purpose of revealing revelation. And not only the believers in the 
Bible, but also those miserable men who have rejected that celes¬ 
tial lamp, and walk by the pale glimmerings of reason, have been 
long striving to compass the attributes of the Creator, and fathom 
the wonders of our own psychology : 

- 4 And reason high 

Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 

Fixed fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute; * 

a metaphysical labyrinth, where, carry what Dsedalean thread they 
may, 

4 They find no end, in wandering mazes lost.’ 


But this thirst for knowledge is natural, unquenchable, tormenting; 
and after all our idle efforts to learn the secrets of our prison-house 
and peer through the crevices of its battered walls into the ‘ void 
immense’ without, our thoughts will still explore the depths of 
eternity; our hearts will still swell upward and outward to the com¬ 
pass of a limitless creation, and imagination still picture to our 
dreaming eyes an image of the perfect, the changeless, the ever¬ 
lasting. We endeavor to express in words the vagueness of these 
infinite desires, and draw the outline of these rapturous reveries ; 
that is, we attempt to bound the boundless, and circumscribe that 
which has no circumference. But how crowd the length and 
breadth and depth of infinity into the measures of earthly space, or 
mirror the flow of eternal ages on the fleeting stream of time ? 
How delineate to the comprehension of others wishes that widen 
far beyond the compass of our own conceptions, or utter thoughts, 
whose very charm and essence consist in their being the mystic 
voices of an unutterable dream ? Frequently our thoughts are but 
the faint reminiscences of previous impressions; the images of the 
images that rose in far-off years. Yet even these shadows of shadows, 
dim and dreamy as they are, we would fain portray in language, and 
then in other language assign the meaning of that language. 

It would be inconvenient, nay impossible, to invent and employ 
a distinct word for every individual object, quality, and sensation, 
even were they entirely disconnected from one another, and 
unchangeable in their condition. How impossible then to have 
separate expressions for all those objects, qualities and sensations 
in all their multiform connections, grades and phases! Yet this 
would be requisite for perfect distinctness in our thoughts and pre¬ 
cision in our language. In our present dearth of words and com¬ 
plexity of ideas we are forced to designate ever-shifting objects by 
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terms which are true of them to-day and false to-morrow, and to 
qualify them by attributive expressions, which are applicable to 
them in one modification or connection, and inapplicable in another. 

But why enlarge still farther on a theme already perhaps more 
than sufficiently illustrated, although its fertility is exhaustless, and 
each of its ramifications might furnish forth a volume ? For what 
is the history of dialectics from Aristotle until now, but one con¬ 
tinued proof that language is incapable of accurate and permanent 
definition? The contests of philosophers, the hostilities of the 
schoolmen, and the polemics of divines, have been a series of inky 
battles between men who commonly knew not for what or against 
what they were fighting. They understood but little and agreed 
still less about either the matters in dispute or the words which 
represented them. They remind one of Wieland’s Abderites, 
gravely debating about the title to the shadow of an ass, or of dogs 
fighting with stubborn ferocity for the possession of a fleshless and 
marrowless bone. Oh! the acumen employed in splitting contro¬ 
versial hairs! Oh ! the subtilty expended in showing the manifold 
and delicate distinctions between * tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee !* 
Oh! the daily toil and nightly vigils endured in making truth and 
justice cut their own throats with their own weapon, the sword of 
reason! Oh! the argumentative skill displayed by Philalethes in 
evincing that a circle is not a square ; and ah! the logical adroitness 
exhibited by Philopseudes in proving that a circle is a square ! Alas! 
the quills that have been mangled and the ink that has been shed 
in those airy frays between the subjects of the mighty 1 Stat nomi¬ 
nis umbra,’ wherein the champions of the pen have waved their 
wordy swords beneath a nameless banner, and hurled their paper 
javelins at a phantom foe ! And hark to the cries of tipsy joy that 
rise from the contending hosts; for both have conquered! 4 Vic¬ 

tory! victory!’ swells in a million voices, and the melody of the 
stars is drowned in their congregated shout. * Io! Paean! Io! 
Triumphe!’ The rival chieftains are honored with an exulting 
triumph, and subaltern warriors are graced with a glad ovation! 
Each army marches to its capitol, the capitol of truth; in each the 
chorus chant the solemn anthem: * Magna est veritas , et prcevalebit; 
and in each the awful goddess, bending from her throne to greet her 
hero-servants, binds round their living brows a chaplet of dialectic 
laurels, and charges Fame, her handmaid, to encircle their posthu¬ 
mous names with a halo of syllogistic glory! 

In viewing these conflicts of ineffectual fury, and these imaginary 
triumphs over an ideal foe, well might one unite in the exclamation 
of the sad philosopher: * Oh ! pueriles ineptias ! in hoc juvenes ludi - 
mus, hoc senes meditamur ! ’ But this war of the Logomachists will 
never entirely cease till every human mind shall perfectly compre¬ 
hend every possible object of human contemplation abstractedly, 
contradistinctively, and connectedly, and all their properties, differ¬ 
ences, and dependencies shall be expressed by separate words, 
which shall possess one sole, clear, unvarying, and universally 
acknowledged signification. Polygon. 
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THE HOME VALENTINE. 


' Jed vred«r tract in sich den Ted, 
1st auaen noeii ao lust'ger sebem.* 


Still fond and true, though wedded long, 
The bard, at eve retired, 

Sat musing o’er the annual song 
His home’s dear Muse inspired : 

And as he traced her virtues now 
With all love’s vernal glow, 

A gray hair from his bended brow, 

Like faded leaf from autumn bough, 

Fell to the page below. 

He paused, and with a mournful mien 
The sad memento raised, 

And long upon its silvery sheen 
In pensive silence gazed ; 

And if a sigh escaped him then, 

It were not strange to say, 

For Fancy’s favorites are but men, 

And who e’er felt the stoic when 
First conscious of decay ? 

Just then a soft cheek pressed his own 
With beauty’s fondest tear, 

And sweet words breathed in sweeter tone 
Thus murmured in his ear: 

* Ah sigh not, love, to mark the trace 

Of Time’s unsparing wand : 

It was not manhood’s outward grace, 

The charm of faultless form and face, 

That won my heart and hand. 

‘ Lo! dearest, mid these matron locks, 
Twin-fated with thine own, 

A dawn of silvery lustre mocks 
The midnight they have known: 

But Time to blighted cheek and tress 
Mav all his snows impart; 

Yet shalt thou feel in my caress 
No chill of waning tenderness, 

No winter of the heart! ’ 

* Forgive me, dearest Beatrice ! 1 

The grateful bard replied, 

As nearer and with tenderer kiss 
He pressed her to his side; 

‘ Forgive the momentary tear 
To manhood’s laded prime ; 

I should have felt, had’st thou been near, 
Our hearts indeed have nought to fear 
From all the frosts of time ! ’ 


Hk&vib. 


W. T. T 
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Bustler. 


A r H K K tUini'IOtl b! A 'lOhll*' OP TUI OtDIM TIM*. 


In the thrice-famed city of Nieuw-Amsterdam, during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century, lived a worthy burgher, who adhered 
so laudably to the time-honored custom of ‘ moving ’ every May-day, 
that traces of his existence might be found in almost every part of 
what was the city in the year seventeen hundred. His favorite and 
final residence, however, was a brick house, whose narrow, notched 
gable fronted the street in Broad-street, near Flatten-barrack hill. 
Here, when old age, which had long ‘ toiled ^fter him in vain,’ at 
length overtook him, did he intrench himself behind the comfortable 
customs of his ancestors, in the fond hope of smoking his pipe in 
peace till he should go out like its parting whiff Not that the wor¬ 
thy man folded his arms in idleness or remitted his habitual assiduity 
in gathering together Dutch guilders and English guineas, and even 
Yankee bank-notes, for which on their first appearance he had 
expressed the most sovereign contempt. No! he had a bakery at 
the corner of Flatten-barrack hill, stalls in the ’Swago and Vly 
markets, and a famous sour-crout factory in the Swamp, beside 
being a sleeping partner in the concerns of half the tradesmen 
between the Bull’s-head and the Battery. But he had earned the 
right of sitting still when he pleased. 

Those who envied him his good luck — for success has its shadow 
as well as merit — were in the habit of derogating from his dignity 
by certain nicknames indicative of his real or supposed peculiarities. 
When his back was turned, he was Diedrich Donderdonk or Don- 
derhead — slow-witted; Diedrich Von Slyck or Slack, the opposite 
of brisk; or Diedrich Ten Broeck or Ten Breeches, as if he had 
worn nether garments by the half score, though it is well known 
that he never went beyond seven, except when the bay was frozen 
over so that cannon could be trundled across on the ice to Governor’s 
Island. But in his presence the pestilent varlets who thus defamed 
him knew better than to misname him or even abbreviate his sound¬ 
ing cognomen. Then he was Mynheer Diedrich Von Duytcher, 
and this with abundant marks of respect, especially when the key 
of his strong box was in requisition. So notwithstanding these little 
rubs, of which some good-natured friend was sure to inform him, 
life’s wheels rolled on so smoothly that on the first of January, 
astonished to find himself a year older, he puzzled himself for a 
reason why the wagon of existence should go so much faster than 
in times past, until the recollection that it was going down hill solved 
the difficulty. This discovery did not prevent him from enjoying 
himself during the descent; and he continued to give away loads of 
cookies on new year’s day; to eat olikoeks and mince-pies at Christ- 
vol. xx. 67 
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mas, and pancakes on Shrove-Tuesday, and all the year round 
beside. He used to have a huge kettle of eggs dyed for the cele¬ 
bration of Paas, and to make the most elaborate preparation for the 
reception of his favorite saint at Christmas. In short, he adopted 
for his motto the pithy adage, ‘ Live while we live,’ and he acted up 
to his principles in this respect as well as others. 

But alas ! what is happiness ? Foam on the billow; bubbles in 
the sunshine; * snow-flakes on the river! * 

‘ Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity 

our worthy burgher was doomed to behold the brilliant colors of his 
prospect fade even while the sun was shining mildly upon it. Blue 
mould was creeping over his cherished comforts while yet his power 
to enjoy them was as fresh as ever. 

What could have happened? Were his ships cast away? his 
houses burned down, a block at a time, ere yet insurance was? 
Did his daughter run away with some scape-grace, or his son turn 
prodigal ? Listen, oh! compassionate reader ! to a story of more 
hope]ess blight than any or than all of these would have occasioned; 
and be warned, for like fate may be thine own! 

One Paas morning the good Diedrich had walked out to the 
Bowery to gather blumiches and to get an appetite, in both of which 
designs he succeeded to his heart’s content. He returned home at 
half past eleven, and dinner was placed upon the table at twelve 
precisely; when our friend sat down to a smoked goose, whose 
appetizing odor, mingling with that of the savory sour-krout in which 
it lay nestled, made every minute seem ten to the eager carver. At 
length every plate had its portion, to which the gude-vrow added a 
link of high-toned sausage, and Diedrich found himself at leisure to 
attend to number one. So, glancing complacently at a dish of ham 
and eggs which graced the centre of the board, he turned up the 
cuffs of his light-blue Sunday coat, and tucking a silk handker¬ 
chief under his chin to protect his scarlet waistcoat, was about to 
attack the goose with characteristic earnestness, when his eyes fell 
upon a figure which stood, or seemed to stand, at the opposite side 
of the room. It was of feminine proportions, yet like nothing 
earthly; and though it seemed changing every moment, its general 
air was unaltered, and it fixed its lustreless eyes upon the unhappy 
burgher with a pertinacity which seemed to petrify him. He sat 
with open mouth gazing at the apparition, and the goose ceased to 
smoke before he recollected himself. His family were all too much 
occupied to notice him just at that juncture, so that he had ample 
time to study the appearance and to ascertain the character of his 
unearthly visiter. 

The spook, for such it was, appeared in the form of a tall thin 
female, attired as the damsels of the nineteenth century once were, 
when * wet drapery ’ and statuary style were in the ascendant The 
decent burgher felt scandalized by the scantiness of her array, yet 
this he could have borne, for it was her own affair. But the insult- 
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ing expression of the face was what no man of wealth and conse¬ 
quence could be expected to bear. It was an expressionless 
countenance too in most respects; but that nose! 

Imagine a thin, gristly-looking, prolonged feature, exhibiting that 
peculiar contraction or retroaction about its comers which says — but 
I will not interpret the saying. Diedrich understood it but too well, 
and he felt instinctively that the reference was to his favorite viands. 
Unwilling to alarm the vtow and the young people, and seeing 
plainly that the rosy-cheeked damsel who waited at table passed 
through the apparition again and again without the slightest regard, 
he wisely set down the whole as a delusion, a mere megrim; per¬ 
haps occasioned by a too empty stomach ; and he took up his knife 
and fork, resolved to apply himself to his dinner. But in vain! His 
eyes could not resist the fascination, abhorrent as it was. The 
glance of the intruder was now fixed upon the mountain of sour- 
krout which lay untouched upon his plate, and the nasal expression 
seemed to imply a still increasing disgust. 

‘ Katrinche ! ’ said the stricken burgher, in a melancholy and sub¬ 
dued tone; ‘ Katrinche ! take away the krout; I feel a sort of sick- 
lich. I’ll try a leetle spak and eyre.’ 

At these words the insulting curve of the spook’s nose seemed 
somewhat to relax, and the worthy man finished his dinner, after a 
fashion. But never, from that hour of his first submission, did the 
inexorable phantom permit him the enjoyment of the meats which 
his soul loved. At home or abroad, eating or drinking, those cold 
eyes were fixed upon him, and that tyrannical nose was the self- 
constituted arbiter of his tastes and habits. In vain did he try to 
regard the intrusion with indifference. The influence was as irre¬ 
sistible as it was inexplicable. In time he became so accustomed 
to the visitation, that he pursued his usual avocations; but his spirit 
was cowed and his tone was lowered, and those insolent olfactories 
were the skeleton at his feasts, not invited but unbanishable. Dainty 
after dainty did he resign as propitiatory sacrifices to the starved and 
starving spook; but nothing served to free him from the horrible 
mockery of her presence. First went the ever-dear and most-to-be- 
lamented sour-krout; then the delicious rolliches; smoked goose; 
spak and onions ; spak and eyre ; yea, even olikoeks ! — all, all his 
cherished ones ! His greater and his lesser deities were all sacri¬ 
ficed to the fastidious spirit, but like other tyrants, the more he con¬ 
ceded the more did she exact, and ere long the cold deriding glance 
fell upon his superabundant habiliments. With a groan that might 
have melted an icicle, did he divest himself of one pair, but he 
might as well have done nothing. Peel after peel exacted by his 
tormentor left him at last but two poor defences against the weather, 
and his blue woollen hose, so long the ornament of his comely leg, 
had to be exchanged for shivering cotton. His cherished queue, his 
precious silver buckles, his darling pipe — but why prolong the sad 
particulars ? Let me hasten to the catastrophe. 

It was on the auspicious mom of the new year that the generous 
Diedrich had prepared bushels of stamped cookies, redolent of cara- 
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way seeds, and a massive silver tankard of mulled cider, and a huge 
china bowl of apple-toddy, for the solace of those who should face 
the keen wind to pay their respects to him and his fair daughters 
and their still buxom mother, in the parlor which shone with comfort 
and cleanliness. He had tasted the generous liquors so often, to 
ascertain whether the flavor of each was precisely what it should 
be, that, as he himself said afterward, he did not care for the face 
of clay or even for der Duyvel himself. Then placing his arms 
a-kimbo he looked boldly up at his tormentor, as who should say: 
1 Well! what fault can you find now, Frowche ? * 

Imagine, sympathetic reader; imagine if it be possible, the sud¬ 
den revulsion of the generous Duytcher’s feelings when he saw the 
cold glance of scorn fall on the cookie-baskets, the toddy-bowl, yea, 
even the very tankard, foaming as it was with the spicy beverage 
which of all others he most delighted to sip,! Imagine how you 
would feel, fair lady, to behold the ‘cold, unmoving finger* pointed 
at your latest bonnet, your most extravagant sleeve, your fullest 
skirt, your most prodigious and irresistible toumeur! ay, even at 
the curled and whiskered darling whose indispensable duty it is to 
carry your embroidered mouchoir , and to throw around you, from his 
bronzed censer, perfume more exquisite than ever crowned the 
labors of Farina! 

To my over-tasked hero it was the drop too much ! Down fell 
the unhappy Diedrich; the screams of the vrow, who thought of 
nothing but apoplexy, soon brought in two or three stout apprentices, 
who bore the Boss to bed, exchanging knowing winks as they passed 
the tankard and the toddy-bowl. Alas! even the syncope or swoon 
into which he had been thrown brought no relief to their unhappy 
master. He dreamed that he was still fussing about his snug parlor 
when the ceiling rose to so unreasonable height that he could no longer 
reach it with his finger, even when he stood upon a chair; while the 
white-washed rafters had disappeared, and a surface white and 
smooth as marble took their place. Other changes, equally surpri¬ 
sing and distressing, met his saddened gaze, and above all there w T as 
the indefatigable spook, pointing to a splendid side-board on which 
were arranged the shadowy representation of such cates as she 
decreed should hereafter celebrate the return of this genial season. 
Baskets of chased silver bore a scanty load of cake, some black as 
night and others of a creamy whiteness; supported on either hand 
by sparkling decanters of wine and liqueurs. Far in the back-ground 
and almost hidden by these new dainties, the time-honored dough¬ 
nut and the dominie-cheering cookie were condemned to a despised 
obscurity, and neither bowl nor tankard was to be seen. 

‘ No apple-toddy! No mulled cider! * groaned Diedrich, without 
opening his sad eyes. 

‘ Nay, mein leiber schotz,’ quoth his loving spouse; 1 1 guess 
you *ve had enough of both, or you would n’t be lying here on your 
back when every body else is out keepin’ de new year!’ 

‘ Ah! vrouw, vrouw! the newche will be the death of me! ’ 
sighed the heart-broken burgher; and so it proved. Poor Duytcher 
never held up his head again, but pined away and died, as the doctors 
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said, of an atrophy, while the usurping Newche stepped into his 
shoes, and was obeyed by his family with a devotion which they 
had scarcely been willing to exhibit toward his own authority. 
The worthy burgher slept quietly in the Dutch church-yard in Gar- 
den-street, (at least till the great fire,) while his house was trans¬ 
muted in such sort that if he could have revisited ‘ the glimpses of 
the moon/ he would never have known it to be the same. The 
nearest approach to such a return of our friend has been the appear¬ 
ance of a form like his on the surface of a polished mirror, once 
owned by a beneficent enchanter, who allowed the public the ben¬ 
efit of its pleasant revelations. Since this hand of power aban¬ 
doned the magic glass it is occasionally taken up by a passing 
stranger; but it is only to make us recollect that ‘ the glory is 
departed/ 

If Diedrich could walk Broadway just now, he would probably 
imagine that he had taken but a moderate nap; for the whale-boned 
waists, the pointed bodices, the voluminous skirt and its accompani¬ 
ments, the close sleeve and the long-eared bonnet, which now adorn 
his fair descendants, seem almost like a resuscitation of the fashions 
which capricious Newche then sought to drive out from the land. 
But he would find the reign of the phantom as despotic as ever; 
so we recommend to him to lie still. Requiescat! 


THE EVENING STROLL. 


A HOTTSa RIVIVnRANCt. 


A glorious night! I’ll take my cane 
And saunter for an hour or so 
Down Raynham road, where thy calm stream, 
Cohannet! scarcely seems to flow. 


Across thy current lies the farm 
My father’s fathers tilled of yore, 
And handed down from sire to son, 
Unchanged, a century and more. 


in. 

But now a stranger holds the fields, 

And the old house is torn away; 
Even the tall elm-tree cut down, 

That marked my father’s earliest day. 


In boyhood’s bright and hopeful hours, 
This was a favorite walk of mine ; 

I love it — for it calls to mind 

The hopes and fears I felt lang syne. 
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I ’ve wandered with another here, 

A gentle girl, a school-day flame, 

When love was all a mystery, 

Though known in all save but the name. 


With her I’ve mounted this old hill: 

She’d say: 1 Indeed, it is too late; 

I’ll walk no more to-night;’ — but still 
She paused not when we reached the gate. 


VII. 

How clearly Memory recalls 

One night! it was the last we walked : 
We knew we were to part next day, 

Yet of the future still we talked. 


▼TIT. 

*T was a calm moon-lit winter’s night, 
Yet neither of us thought it cold ; 

Her gentle eyes beamed trustfully, 

As though my love-tale had been told. 


IX. 

Although we ne’er had said a word, 
Save that it pained us thus to part, 
We doubted not that each possessed 
The other’s undivided heart. 


And long we paused upon the step, 

And said we could no longer stay; 

At length — I know not how — her lips, 
At parting, came in my lips’ way! 


The first, last kiss that we exchanged! 

Half frightened at ourselves, we started, 
Faltered ‘ Farewell! * then turned away, 
And thus for ever more we parted! 


XII. 

’T was boyhood’s love : it passed away 
Like the perfume the zephyr brings ; 
I wonder if she e’er recalls 
To mind those moon-lit wanderings! 


XIII. 

Ten years ago ! She, long ere this, 
Has listened to another’s vow ; 
Perchance is a devoted wife, 

With half a dozen children, now! 


XIV. 

I too have passed through many a scene, 
And bowed at many another's shrine ; 
But still I love to wander back 

To those young loves in days lang syne. 

Taunton, September , 1842. 
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THOUGHTS ON ANIMAL HEAT. 


BY A NJCW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Various have been the theories advanced by chemists and physi¬ 
ologists to account for the phenomenon in the animal economy known 
as animal heat. By some, among whom Dr. Black stands fore¬ 
most, it is supposed to be due entirely to the chemical action which 
takes place during respiration, by which oxygen gas is taken from the 
atmosphere and carbonic acid gas evolved. Were the fact estab¬ 
lished that the carbonic acid gas exhaled was due to the action of 
oxygen on the carbon which is supposed to be contained in the 
blood, the caloric which would necessarily be given out during the 
chemical action would undoubtedly have some effect in the produc¬ 
tion of animal heat. But even in that case, the caloric thus pro¬ 
duced and transmitted by the veins to every part of the body would 
hardly account for an amount of heat so great as to keep up in the 
animal system a uniform temperature many degrees higher than 
the common temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. 

But in addition to this, the whole theory of the action of oxygen 
gas on carbon in the production of the carbonic acid gas, has been 
disputed; and it has been shown by Dr. Edwards that the phenom¬ 
enon can be accounted for by the absorption of oxygen and the 
throwing off carbonic acid gas directly from the lungs, in consequence 
of its previous existence in the blood. That the lungs will absorb 
one gas and give off another which must have existed previously in 
the blood, was proved by Dr. Edwards in a number of experiments. 
An animal was placed in an atmosphere composed entirely of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and at the close of the experiment a quantity of 
hydrogen had been absorbed and a portion of nitrogen greater than 
the bulk of the animal was contained in the residual air. This then 
being the case, we may arrive nearer the true cause of the whole of 
the large quantity of caloric contained in the animal system, by the 
supposition that the carbonic acid gas is formed by chemical action 
in the blood during its passage through the veins. This action 
would of course produce a large quantity of caloric which would 
have immediate access to the flesh and the surface of the skin. 
And does not the supposition deserve notice from physiologists, that 
the oxygen taken into the lungs during the act of respiration is the 
principal cause of the color of the blood, a subject which has been 
so long and unsatisfactorily investigated by chemists ? The coloring 
matter is now generally believed to be owing to the existence of 
oxide of iron in the globular particles; the difficulty is to account 
for its existence and action. 

Now it is known by experiment that a portion of iron does exist 
in the venous globules ; and may not the absorption of oxygen dur¬ 
ing respiration, by its action upon this iron, produce the peroxide of 
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iron, which is necessary to its red color ? And this will account for 
the fact that the blood does not receive its floridity of color until 
after its passage through the lungs, exhibiting in its previous state a 
dark purple color, which is perhaps due to the fonnation of carbonic 
acid and the presence of iron. However this may be, it does not 
affect the truth of our hypothesis with respect to its transition from 
one color to the other. The chemical action which is going on in 
the production of the carbonic acid gas would give off caloric 
enough, in connection with the effect produced by the nervous sys¬ 
tem, to account for the high temperature of animal bodies, known as 
animal heat. 

To this it may be objected that this theory does not account for 
the fact that an increase in the length and frequency of the respira¬ 
tory breathings, and consequent increase in the quantity of carbonic 
acid gas evolved, caused by violent bodily exercise, as running, 
labor, etc., gives rise to a corresponding increase of temperature; a 
fact which is easily explained by, and is indeed a natural conse¬ 
quence of, the truth of the opposite theory, that the heat is generated 
by the formation of carbonic acid gas by means of the action of 
oxygen on the carbon supposed to exist in the blood. To this I 
would answer by begging of my antagonist to inform me how it is 
that by bodily exercise, all the functions of the body are preserved 
in a state of activity, the free circulation of the blood kept up, and 
the general tone of the system rendered healthy ? It is vain to 
urge in opposition to a theory, its non-capability to account satisfac¬ 
torily for phenomena which will require a more thorough knowledge 
of the nature of chemical action, and indeed of the very elements 
of the science to investigate and explain. If such objections are to 
be considered valid there is no hypothesis, however ingenious and 
applicable it may be, and however generally received by scientific 
men, but would be overthrown by those who look rather to the 
arguments which can be urged in opposition to a scheme than to 
the gradual advancement of science to certainty and perfection. 

Without affirming positively then that no explanation can be 
given in accordance with this theory, of the phenomena alluded to, 
I will simply say that it by no means is necessary to its reception as 
true. To the other scheme, bearing as it does such evidences of 
its falsity on its very face, the mere fact of its accounting for the 
phenomenon in question is of no avail. The former theory then, 
supported as it is by such men as Dr. Edwards, La Grange, and 
others, and backed by their numerous and conclusive experiments, 
grounded on and chiming in also with the general opinion of the color¬ 
ing of the blood being due to the presence of peroxide of iron, so ably 
confirmed by the experiments of that excellent chemist, Dr. Engel- 
hart, we think should be regarded as true. In connection with which, 
we would recommend to chemists the consideration of the theory 
advanced by us with respect to the coloring of the blood, which is 
entirely consistent with, and is indeed confirmed by, the truth of the 
theory which we have advocated, in regard to the production of 
animal heat. Giles. 

Columbians. C) 
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THE LESSONS. 


BT W a. WALLA.CH. 


Not in the schools of man shalt thou, 

My own, my beautiful, abide; 

No tyranny shall dim thy brow, 

And quell the mounting spirit’s pride: 
Thy lesson shall be pondered o’er 
By river’s marge and ocean’s shore, 

Or in the forest’s darkling bowers, 

Or where the solemn mountain towers, 
When midnight on its starry throne, 

With trailing robes of blue unfurled, 

Seems like a spirit left alone 
To sentinel a sleeping world ! 

Thy book shall be the volume writ 

In spheres, and leaves, and azure streams, 
Whose pages are forever lit 

By Heaven’s own everlasting beams : 

And there most haply shalt thou read 
A bright, a universal creed, 

Not framed by man; by angel-eyes 
For aye beheld in paradise; 

A creed of beauty, light, and love 
Which, like the sun that lifts on high 
The waters parted from above, 

Shall draw them to thy native sky. 

Thy music shall be caught from lyres 
On mount, in vale, and forest hung, 

O’er which the wind’s selectest choirs 
Have all their wizard-voices flung; 

And thou shalt lean thy ear at eve 
To hear the Autumn-spirit grieve 
Amid his haunts in woodland wild, 

Or list, an awe-struck, wondering child, 

The great Sea’s thunder, and the roar 
Of trooping whirlwinds, as they sweep 
From shore to wave, from wave to shore, 
The march of God upon the deep! 

On nature’s canvas shalt thou find 
Thy paintings rare — the artist He 
Who thus reflects his glorious mind 
In colors of eternity ! 

The crimson clouds at evening curled. 

Like angel-flags, above the world, 

The morning’s earliest wreath of gold, 

The rainbow beaming manifold, 

And choral stars, shall o’er thee shine *, 
While in thy gentle soul the Word 
Shall brightly dwell — nor less divine 
That’t is by seraphs only heard. 

vol. xx. 68 
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Such are thy lovely lessons! When 
The task — a task of love — is o’er, 

Thou ’it beam within the homes of men, 

A vision ne'er beheld before: 

Thy voice shall soft and silvery sound 
As voice of brooks in deserts found; 

The light of stars within thine eye 
Shall cheer the wanderer passing by; 

And thy sweet influence must fall 
At morning, noon, and holy eve, 

A heavenly blessing over all 
"Who know thee — beauteous Genevieve! 

New- York , October , 1642. 


CRUISE OF THE WARREN* 

FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PIRACY IN THE GRECIAN ARCHIPELAGO. 

On the morning of the twenty-seventh of September, 1820, we 
weighed anchor in the harbor of Smyrna, and with our convoy, 
consisting of five American and three English brigs, dropped down 
the gulf. The next day we gave chase to an armed brig, which, 
before we could bring her within gunshot, doubled a headland of 
the island of Ipsara. As she was not in a position to molest the 
convoy during the night, we hauled up toward sunset, and resumed 
our course for the Teno, or southern inlet to the Cyclades. At 
eleven p. m. we struck and probably sank a strange brig, supposed 
to be a pirate in chase of some vessel to the leeward. She showed 
no lights, and the only warning we had of her approach was a 
shriek from her terror-stricken crew. It was instantly followed by 
a crash like a thunder-clap. She was for a moment seen drifting 
down the wind, dark and indefinable, like a spectre, and then sud¬ 
denly disappeared. We wore ship, burned a blue-light, and con¬ 
tinued to hail and search for her, till satisfied that, if above water, 
she was not to be found, and then hove to to repair damages. At 
sunrise, off Teno, we fell in with and boarded a Greek armed brig, 
which, as her commission bore or purported to bear the signature 
of the Secretary of the Greek Admiralty, was suffered to proceed. 
We afterward, though unluckily not till the cruise was up, learned 
that commissions so signed were illegal, and that all cruisers holding 
them were in fact pirates. It may be well here to remark, that the 
allegiance of the islanders to the Greek government was at that 
time merely nominal; that the latter was either unable or unwilling 
to prevent the constant abuse of its flag, even by its own cruisers, 
and the former might be truly said to constitute, both by land and 
sea, what the Turks called them, 1 a republic of thieves.’ 

On the morning of the thirtieth, we left the convoy off the west¬ 
ern extremity of Candia, and bore up for the Morea, having in some¬ 
what less than twenty-four hours run the whole length of the 
iEgean. 


* Lawrence Kearnt, Eaq., commander. 
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The islands of this sea, some few or rather parts of them 
excepted, are not the ‘Edens’* which figure under their names in 
the pages of the poets. Clumps of olive and patches of vine are 
scattered along their less rugged and more accessible declivities, 
and here and there a small rudely-built town is seen straggling up 
some dark ravine, or skirting the head of some deep inlet, or a 
monastery or chapel, perched on some lonely peak or other emi¬ 
nence ; but their general, and indeed, till on a quite near approach, 
only aspect, is that of wildness, sterility and desolation; of dark, 
mouldering, misshapen mountain-rocks, emerging in bold and 
impressive contrast from a usually bright and tranquil sea. These 
are features, however, which peculiarly accord with the memories 
they awaken, and to the eye of the scholar, and perhaps of the 
artist, were but ill exchanged for scenes of the gayest verdure 
and richest luxuriance. It was the opinion of the boatswain that, 
‘ though sunirnut top-heavy and rusty-like, they were on the whole 
about as comfortable berths for a poor man as could be found out of 
the States.’ 

On the third of October we gave chase to an armed schooner 
which, before we could bring her within gun-shot, doubled a point 
of the island of Cerigotto and anchored near shore. As, owing to 
clusters of half-sunken rocks, the ship could not with safety 
approach within several miles of where she lay, the boats were 
manned and about to put off, when a brig was seen standing out 
from behind a less distant point. We immediately brought her to 
and boarded her; but for the want of better evidence than her 
being found in bad company and suspected waters, she was let go. 
By this time it blew too hard from shore for the boats to pull in, 
and we fell off and came to anchor under the lee of a rock called 
* The Egg.’ During the night we stood over to Candia, and at day¬ 
light hove to off Garabusa, ran up the Greek flag, and fired a gun. 
This, at that time strong-hold of the Greek pirates, is a lofty and 
on all sides precipitous rock, separated by a narrow strait from the 
northwestern point of that island, and crowned by a castle and 
other defences, the work of the Venetians. We were told at 
Smyrna that Byron’s Corsair was a real personage, and that this 
rock was his home. During the morning a long, low, two-masted 
boat, termed a * mistico,’ while attempting to communicate with it, 
was cut off by one of the cutters and captured. In her were found 
fifteen men, armed with muskets, pistols and atagans, and a few 
goats. Having placed the men in charge of a marine guard, and 
the goats in that of one Luther Grey, a refugee Massachusetts 
miller, who did what he called ‘ the chores ’ forward, we took her in 
tow. She was afterward fitted up as a small cruiser, and named 
the 1 Kleftes,’ or Thief. 

A brig was now discovered to windward. Having beat to quar¬ 
ters and hoisted the Greek ensign, we immediately gave chase to 
her with a small but high, rocky island off our weather-bow, and a 


* * Those Edens of ihe Eastern wave.’ — Byron. 
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passage between it and the main land opening abeam. A gun was 
fired to bring her to. She continued, however, to stand down for 
the rock, setting more sail and hugging the shore, and at length 
slipped behind the inner point of the island, with the intent, appa¬ 
rently, of escaping by the passage. To prevent this, the ship was 
put about and made to head up its channel. This was but a few 
feet wide, and wound among sunken rocks; the wind was light and 
bathing, and the heights on both sides were lined with armed men. 
A single well-directed fire from their long muskets and the guns of 
the castle, on which our own could not be so elevated as to bear, 
must have sunk the ship, and either killed or wounded every man 
exposed to it. We had slowly and with great difficulty beat up 
half the length of the channel, when the enemy, apparently unap¬ 
prised of our intent, passed out from behind the island and was 
instantly brought to by a shot that flew skipping along the surface 
of the water, and dashed it in a shower over his stem. We had at 
length extricated the ship from the channel, when it suddenly 
became calm, and she was struck by a strong current setting toward 
a cluster of half-sunken rocks at the foot of a craggy precipice. 
Luckily, and just in time to rescue us from this new and unex¬ 
pected danger, a light land-breeze sprung up, and standing out 
between the Candia shore and the island, we came up with and 
took possession of our prize. She proved to be a new fourteen-gun 
brig. Her officers and men, to the number of sixty, were disarmed 
and transferred to the ship. The next morning a brig and polacre 
were seen standing to leeward. Having run up the Greek flag and 
fired a gun, we gave chase to them, but soon lost sight of the brig 
in a squall. The polacre was brought to and boarded; but as she 
proved to be a trader, and was not armed, we let her go. At sunset 
we were standing with the prize-brig for the island of Milo. During 
the first watch we beat to quarters and remained at them till near 
day-break, in chase of an armed brig to windward. At three a. m. 
we lost sight of her in a squall. At sunrise she was again seen 
standing for the Morea, whereupon the prize-brig was ordered to 
proceed, in charge of Midshipman Lockwood, to Suda, a port in 
Candia, and we renewed the chase, and continued to gain on her 
during the day, but at night again missed her off Spezzia. We 
stood in for the town of that island, but were struck by a squall, 
after which the brig was seen standing close in and along the 
shores of Laconia. Toward morning she hove to near the entrance 
of the gulf of Napoli di Romania. She was repeatedly hailed in 
both Greek and English, but returning no answer, the men were 
told to stand to the guns, when she gave her name just, in time to 
escape a broadside. Her officers and crew were transferred to the 
ship, put in irons, and placed under a guard of marines. Though satis¬ 
fied she was a pirate, her papers being correct* as he had then reason 
to suppose, the captain, after a strict examination of the prisoners, 
ordered them in the morning to be set free. Having recovered pos¬ 
session of the brig they fired a salute, gave three cheers, and filled 
away for Spezzia. A Turk and an Arab, whom they had captured 
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off Alexandria, and most cruelly treated, were detained, and at the 
expiration of the cruise landed at Smyrna. The men undertook to 
christianize and civilize them, as they termed it. The result was, 
that before they left the ship, a couple of more inveterate swearers, 
tobacco-chewers, whiskey-drinkers and pork-eaters, were not to be 
found in it 

On the eighth we hove to off the harbor of Milo, and sent a boat 
in for the news. At night we brought to a caique, the men in which 
stated that three piratical misticos were anchored in an inlet near 
the northern point of the island of Argentiera. Accordingly, at three 
a. m., a party consisting of Lieutenants Gauntt, Hudson, Gedney 
and Watkins, a few other officers, and about seventy seamen and 
marines, was despatched in quest of them. They were not found 
in the inlet, but a boat filled with armed men was chased for several 
miles, and fired at till she put into the bay commanded by the town, 
where, her crew having abandoned her, she was seized and set 
adrift. The report of our arms had roused the inhabitants from 
their beds, who, as we swept up the bay, were seen lining the 
heights; but though for the most part armed, they permitted us to 
retire unmolested. One of the boat’s crew was fired at by a mid¬ 
shipman, and fell headlong into a deep ravine. If not killed by the 
shot, he probably was by the fall. During the day the boats were 
despatched in pursuit of several suspected vessels, one of which 
was brought in by Lieutenant Watkins; but after the usual exam¬ 
ination, she was discharged. The next day we boarded an Ionian 
brig which had been plundered by the pirates, and on the eleventh 
overhauled a Greek schooner. Toward night we anchored in the 
port of Suda, in Candia, where we found the prize-brig in charge of 
Midshipman Lockwood. Here we were visited by the Pacha and 
his suite. This port, though but little frequented, has scarcely its 
superior in the Mediterranean. A lofty, insulated rock commands 
its entrance, and on this is built the city, which, with its defences, is 
the work of the Venetians. In the morning we made up a small 
party and crossed* over by land to Canea, the ancient Sidonia. 
Prior to the revolution this city had a population of twenty thousand, 
and is noted throughout the East for the beauty of its environs. It 
was styled by the Greeks of old ‘ the mother of cities/ being the 
oldest one in the island, and in their time was the largest and most 
powerful. From it the quince, thence termed malum Sidanium , was 
introduced into Italy. The batteries here were mounted with the 
enormous brass engines used by the Turks for the discharge of 
granite balls, the bores of many of which were nearly three feet in 
diameter, and served at night as dormitories for the dogs and beg¬ 
gars. The only sentry we saw sat cross-legged in the shade of an 
embrasure, smoking his pipe. A footing on the military peace- 
establishment of the Turks might content the gods of Epicurus. 
Without the walls, the Aga and a troop of Egyptian cavalry were 
exercising at * the djereed.’ It consisted of a series of rapid evolu¬ 
tions, racing, wheeling, charging and flying, and hurling a short, 
blunted javelin, which the rider aimed at is expected to shun by a 
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quick, dexterous turn of his horse. The weapon was seen to fly in 
all directions, amid clouds of dust, but in no instance to take eflect. 

On the morning of the sixteenth we reappeared off Garabusa. 
During the day several small boats were chased, but they all 
managed to escape. The next morning a number of brigs and 
schooners stood out of the harbor, but being warned by a gun from 
the castle of our approach, they put back and came to anchor. At 
night we were driven by a Levanter into the gulf of Coron, and lay 
to till sunrise under Cape Matapan. Through a cavern in this 
mountain-headland, Hercules is said to have dragged Cerberus from 
hell; and truly its wild, blasted rifts and crags seem to designate it 
as a fit portal to the infemals. We had a distant view of Coron, an 
inconsiderable place, but memorable as that where ‘ Seyd the Pacha 
held his feast.’ On the twenty-fourth, we gave chase to an armed 
schooner which put into an inlet in the island of Cerigotto, an out¬ 
post of the Ionian republic, the neutrality of which, being under 
British protection, we were bound to respect. Having stood over to 
Milo, we hove to off the mouth of the harbor, and learned from the 
late pilot of the American brig Cherub, that this vessel, an English 
brig, and the Rob Roy of Boston, had all been captured by a pirati¬ 
cal brig a few days before, while they were under convoy of the 
United States’ schooner Porpoise, and during that vessel’s engage¬ 
ment with the pirate’s consort. Having disabled her antagonist, the 
Porpoise recaptured the English vessel, killing about fifty of the 
pirates who had taken possession of her, and a considerable number 
of the others. On the receipt of this intelligence we immediately 
squared away for Syra, where the pilot said we should probably find 
the Cherub. Discovering an armed brig to southward, we gave chase 
to her, and soon brought her within gun-shot, when she anchored 
near the island of Argentiera. The authorities of the town came 
off and stated that she was a Garabusa pirate. She had a rising 
sun painted on her stem, and in other respects strictly answered the 
description of the brig which had captured the Cherub while on a 
former voyage, bound for the Levant. Accordingly the boats were 
despatched in charge of Lieutenant Gedney, to cut her out. Hav¬ 
ing approached within pistol-shot, they lay to in the dark, during a 
severe rain-squall, waiting for the signal to board, while a fire of 
grape was kept up from the ship to disperse the crew, who had 
landed and made a show of resistance on the heights. The signal 
being at length given, the boats pulled in, but on coming up found 
she had sunk. In the morning several detachments of armed men 
appeared on the heights, but they were dispersed by a few rounds 
of grape, and Lieutenant Watkins was ordered to land with the 
marines and fire on them, should they attempt to reassemble. After 
a fair but ineffectual trial to raise and float her, such portions of her 
spars as were not submerged were burnt to the water’s edge, and 
she was then abandoned. A small schooner was the same morning 
brought to and boarded, but her papers proving satisfactory, we let 
her go. In our way to Syra we fell in with and boarded a number 
of caiques, but finding them neither armed nor laden with other 
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articles than the produce and manufacture of the islands, we suf¬ 
fered them to proceed. 

On the twenty-seventh we anchored in the harbor of Syra, at 
that time the chief rendezvous of the Greek piratical cruisers, and 
the principal depot of their plunder, where we found the Cherub. 
She had, with the best part of her cargo, been recaptured by a Greek 
government vessel, and delivered up to the American consul. Dur¬ 
ing the night we boarded about twenty vessels, one of which we, 
detained. Leaving her and the Cherub in charge of the United 
States’ ship Lexington, which had just arrived from Smyrna, we at 
sunrise weighed anchor and stood over toward the island of Myconi. 
Off the harbor we gave chase to a mistico steering for a strange 
brig, which was seen drifting to leeward and apparently abandoned, 
and of which the crew of the mistico soon afterward took posses¬ 
sion. We put all found on board in irons, left her in charge of 
Lieutenant Gedney, with orders to take her to Syra, and gave chase 
to several small vessels standing to windward. According to the 
account of one of the prisoners, who called himself the mate of the 
brig, she was an Austrian trader bound from Tunis to the Black 
Sea. She had been robbed by the Myconi pirates, and the crew of 
the mistico had been despatched by the authorities of Teno to assist 
him and his men, who had escaped to that island, to recover and 
take her thither. Having heard his statement, we bore down for her, 
and returned with her to Syra, where we left her in charge of the 
Lexington, and the next morning stood over to Delos. Having 
inspected the inlets of that once celebrated but small and now deso¬ 
late island, and found but one small boat, which her crew had aban¬ 
doned, we stood along the shores of Myconi, and at sunset came to 
anchor in a lonely but beautiful harbor on its northeastern side, 
called Palermo Bay. The next morning, while the captain was 
reconnoitering from the top of a hill the inland parts of the island, 
an armed schooner, with a mistico in tow, passed the mouth of the 
harbor. Signals were immediately made by him for the ship to get 
under way, and for the launch, which, in charge of Midshipmen 
Goldsborough and Field, had been stationed under an island a few 
miles below, not to board. The latter signal was disobeyed; whether 
intentionally or not, the captain, doubtless in consideration of the 
result, was not, it seemed, over-anxious to ascertain. We had 
scarcely passed the island, when the schooner was seen standing in 
under the American flag. It appeared that, having sprang on board, 
Mr. Goldsborough knocked down the man at the helm and took his 
place, while Mr. Field and the crew of the launch charged on the 
Greeks, and drove them below. The launch mustered but twenty 
men; the schooner had about sixty, and was well armed, mounting 
ten guns. Having secured the prisoners, we returned with her to 
port. Though she had every appearance of being, and no doubt in 
fact was a pirate, her papers were such as to forbid her detention. 
Her captain stated that she had been cruising for ‘kleftes’ off Pat- 
mos, and that the mistico was a prize. The latter we detained and 
fitted up as a cruiser, under the name of the ‘ Forty Thieves.’ 
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The next morning we anchored off the town of Myconi. A party 
of sailors and marines, under command of Lieutenants Hudson and 
Watkins, was immediately landed, with orders to make a general 
and strict search for captured property, while several shots were 
fired over the town. Boxes of figs and other articles, bearing the 
marks of the captured vessels, having been discovered, the authori¬ 
ties were seized, sent off to the ship, and detained as hostages. 
During the day the chief pirate, Marmaleki, and a part of his gang, 
were pursued by Lieutenant Watkins and his men, and fired on, 
and the next morning a strong force under command of that officer 
and of Midshipman Boggs, was despatched in quest of them, into 
the more inland and less accessible parts of the island. At the 
same time a written demand was made on the inhabitants for the 
remainder of the captured property or its equivalent in money, 
under a threat that, should neither be received by noon of the fol¬ 
lowing day, we should destroy the town. Having made a monas¬ 
tery his head-quarters, and stationed a guard in it, Lieutenant 
Watkins proceeded with the rest of the men under his command, 
and a few Greek volunteers, to traverse and explore every part of 
the island; dividing them into small detachments, with orders to 
return before night-fall. At mid-day, while separated from them on 
the side of a mountain, he heard the report of musketry; and while 
hastening to the point whence it appeared to proceed, several armed 
Greeks rushed past him, at the foremost one of whom he fired and 
put a pistol-ball through his cap. He proved to be the captain of 
the volunteers. Luckily he was not injured, and excused the very 
pardonable mistake of confounding him with the outlaws, who at the 
time were in full pursuit of him and liis Greek confederates. After a 
slight skirmish, the enemy were dislodged and driven to the water's 
edge, where two of them were captured. The rest escaped in a 
boat round a head-land. 

The next morning the lieutenant and a party of marines pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the southeastern part of the island, where three 
misticos, which they found drawn up on the beach, were scuttled 
and sunk. A Greek was seen skulking among the rocks above, but 
when pursued he fled to a cavern. He drew a pistol and threatened 
to shoot the first man who should approach; but at the sight of a 
musket levelled at his head, he advanced and surrendered himself 
to the lieutenant. At this instant a young woman rushed from a 
small cabin planted among the rocks, threw her arms about the neck 
of the prisoner, and without speaking, fainted and fell. She was 
with difficulty brought to; without, however, the least effort or expres¬ 
sion of concern on his part; and at her request, permitted to accom¬ 
pany him to the monastery. 

A favorite object with the Captain was to secure the person of 
Marmaleki, the owner of several piratical cruisers, and the most 
active, daring, and influential of the Greek outlaws. Accordingly, 
information having been received that he had withdrawn with a 
part of his gang to a mountain a few miles inland, on the night of 
the third an expedition was fitted out with a view to their capture. 
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At eight p. m. the launch was manned by seventy of the crew, 
and, under command of the captain, accompanied by Lieutenants 
Gedney and Hudson and several inferior officers, rowed to the head 
of an inlet about four miles distant, where a boat in charge of Mid¬ 
shipman Field had during the day been stationed as a look-out. 
Having effected a landing, formed the men into something like a 
solid column, and at length put them fairly in motion, the first obsta¬ 
cle which we encountered was a field-fence of loose, flat stones, 
which they were told to handle as noiselessly as they would so 
many feather-bags. The result was, that in their endeavors to sur¬ 
mount, or in their phrase ‘ board ’ it, it was well nigh levelled to the 
earth, with a crash like a thunder-clap. They were with difficulty 
once more formed, though somewhat less compactly than before; 
but in crossing a stubble-field they were again thrown into a state 
of disorder, which no farther efforts were made either to prevent or 
to remedy; particularly as the officers were as little versed in, and 
quite as restive under these 4 militia drills/ as they termed them, as 
their subordinates. We had entered the adjoining the field, when 
a Greek, armed with a long musket, was discovered. He fled to a 
small chapel, a sanctuary from which he was speedily dislodged by 
one of the men who had followed him, while the rest seized and 
secured him as he attempted to escape by the door. Convinced 
that he was a look-out of the enemy, the captain, holding him 
tightly by the throat, and pressing the point of his sword against 
his breast, threatened him with instant death if he refused to make 
known Marmaleki’s place of retreat; but to no purpose. He was 
left in charge of four seamen, who had orders to deposite him in the 
chapel, mount guard at the door, and should any one approach, not 
to fire till after the third hail. The remainder of the party pushed 
on toward the mountain, the foot of which, a pile of bare, misshapen 
rocks, abruptly springing like a tower in ruins from the plain, we at 
length reached. Here, separating into small detachments, we pre¬ 
pared to ascend the hill from different points. Having gained the 
summit, we found a cluster of small huts perched like so many 
hawks’ nests among the rocks, the inmates of which, when ques¬ 
tioned respecting Marmaleki, shook their heads, and said they were 
a poor, harmless, Christian people, who had nothing to do with 
pirates or other heretics. Observing that one of the huts, the occu¬ 
pants of which were an old man, his help-mate and a boy, covered 
the entrance to a kind of cavern, used as a store-room, the contents 
of which, consisting of empty casks, jars and boxes, satisfied the 
captain that it must have been a depot of piratical goods, he ordered 
the youngster, as probably the more tractable of the three, to be 
seized and flogged till he should promise to tell where Marmaleki 
was secreted. Failing, after receiving a severe castigation, to com¬ 
municate what he doubtless well knew, he was handed over to a 
couple of the men, and reserved for a course of farther probation on 
ship-board. 

Having spent two or three hours to no purpose in search of a 
cavern, said to be the occasional rendezvous of Marmaleki and his 
vol. xx. 69 
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crew, toward day-break we descended the mountain, and retraced 
our steps to the chapel. When about a mile distant from it we 
heard the reports in quick succession of four muskets, and having 
run up, found three of the men who had been left in charge of the 
Greek stretched out near the door, and the fourth mounting guard in 
front of it over what he termed ‘ a gang of bloody land-rats/ They 
proved to be ten Greeks, whom they had first fired at, to stop their 
‘ head-way,’ as he termed it, and having ‘ brought them to/ had dis¬ 
armed and driven them into the chapel. Like their confederates of 
the mountain, they disclaimed all knowledge of and connection 
with Marmaleki, stating that they were proceeding to their homes 
in a distant part of the island, and went armed and imbodied through 
fear of that outlaw and his gang. Having been deprived of their 
arms, they were liberated, but cautioned if they valued their necks 
to keep better hours. 

Day broke as we drew up in front of a nunnery on an eminence 
near the town, on our way to which we met the whole female j>or- 
tion of the inhabitants, who were quitting it in anticipation of the 
expected attack. They were for the most part gaily apparelled and 
not a few of them surpassingly well-favored. The consequence 
was, an irredeemable disorder in our ranks and the absconding of a 
couple of seamen. As the demand of the day before had not been 
complied with at two p. m., the ship stood in, and soon afterward 
opened a fire on the buildings near the water, in which a portion of 
the captured property had been found. The result was, that most 
of the figs were brought off, a few boxes at a time, though in no 
instance till the cannonading, after a brief interval, had been renewed. 
Toward night the authorities were released and set on shore, with 
the understanding that they were to make diligent search for the 
remainder of the captured property, and if recovered, to see it put 
on board the first United States vessel which should visit the island. 

On the morning of the fifth of November we stood over to Teno. 
During the day the ‘Kleftes’ and the ‘Forty Thieves’ were des¬ 
patched under command of Lieutenant Gedney to inspect the inlets 
along the southern and eastern shores of that island. At night they 
encountered a succession of severe rain-squalls, and but for the 
proximity of the ship had probably never reached her. In the 
‘ Kleftes,’ we had lost our rudder, carried away our mainmast, sprung 
our foremast, and were in a sinking and quite helpless state, when, 
as day broke, she bore down and took us aboard. At noon we hove 
to off Saint Nicholas, the principal town of Teno, and having com¬ 
municated with the governor in relation to the pirates, stood over to 
Syra. Toward night Lieutenant Hudson took command of the 
prize-boats, with orders to inspect the passage between Teno and 
Andro. At sunset a brig was seen standing in close under the for¬ 
mer, for which he immediately bore down. When withing hailing 
distance the brig opened a fire of grape and round-shot, her convoy, 
consisting of some twenty or thirty misticos, at the same time 
rounding a point and pouring in a fire of small arms. The flag was 
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run up, and the pilot gave them to understand in Greek and Italian, 
that we were Americans and not pirates, but to no purpose. Two 
of the men having been badly wounded, the rest begged the lieu¬ 
tenant to let them return the fire and board the brig. He had the 
prudence, however, to effect a timely retreat. The brig had doubt¬ 
less, and with good reason, mistaken us for pirates, and ofir chance 
of carrying her was at best but a desperate one. 

During the night Lieutenant Hudson put into a small harbor on 
the eastern side of the island of Andro, in which lay several merchant 
vessels, the officers of which informed him that a pirate-boat was 
anchored near its head, the crew of which were asleep in a house near 
shore. Accordingly, about an hour before day-break he landed at the 
head of his men, and surprised and captured five, the rest having 
escaped by a window. The boat was seized and sunk. The next 
day the ship beat up to the harbor, and the captain, having heard the 
lieutenaht’s report, caused the house to be blown up, as a depot of 
piratical property. At night Lieutenant Watkins was despatched 
inland, with a party of seamen and marines, to a small village, with 
orders, should he find any houses in it either belonging to pirates or 
harboring their plunder, to destroy them and carry off their occu¬ 
pants. None however, which he had reason to deem such, were 
found. Two other houses situated near the beach were the next 
day blown up, and a mistico which had been sunk by the pirates 
was raised and fitted up as a cruiser, under the name of the ‘ Water 
Witch/ 

Toward night an Albanian soldier came off and informed the 
captain that his chief, who held the town and castle of Andro, 
proposed, should a small force be sent from the ship, to join it with 
twenty of his men, and assist in capturing a couple of piratical 
schooners which were reported to be lying at anchor in an inlet on 
the other side of the island. Accordingly, at eight p. m. the boats 
were hoisted out, one with orders to land Lieutenant Watkins and 
the officers and men under his command at the town whence, if 
joined by the Albanians, they were to cross the island; the others, 
in charge of Lieutenant Gedney, were to double its southern point and 
enter the inlet. The ship lay about ten miles below the town, at 
the head of a deep bay, which we reached after a two-hours’ pull. 
It consisted of a single street of low stone cottages, at the extremity 
of which stood a huge square tower, the door of which opened on 
a terrace. We found the chief and a few of his retainers squatted, 
cross-legged, on the floor of the upper chamber of the tower, and in 
the shade of its only article of furniture, an enormous iron lamp 
depending from the roof. In form, feature, and even complexion, 
the Albanian much resembles our Indian. Up to his fifteenth or 
sixteenth summer he leads a kind of half hunting, half pastoral life, 
and then abandons it for the service of some military chief. He is 
found in the armies and body-guards of every potentate, great and 
small, throughout the East, and is at once recognized by his tall, 
spare, but wiry, athletic figure, erect bearing, grave deportment, and 
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picturesque costume. He is much prized for his military qualities, 
being brave, hardy and active, extremely patient of privation and 
fatigue, and so long as in the regular receipt of his scanty stipend, 
proverbial for obedience and fidelity. 

About midnight we took up our line of march along the summit 
of a high rocky ridge, extending nearly to the middle of the island. 
The valleys on each side were thickly covered with fruit-trees and 
studded with small white cottages, and continued, as we advanced, 
to widen and deepen, and the rocks beyond them to ascend more 
wildly broken and abruptly precipitous, with at times a tower or 
chapel planted, like a watchman, in the still, bright moonlight on 
some bold projection or spire-like eminence: a scene of picturesque 
beauty and repose, the more impressive, as but little according with 
the thoughts and feelings incident to a hostile and perhaps hazard¬ 
ous expedition. 

At two a. m. we halted for a few moments in front of the castle of 
the ‘ Primato/ as he was called, a cluster of small square towers 
springing from the centre of a walled court. While the lieutenant 
and the chief sought an interview with that dignitary, the other 
officers proceeded to muster and inspect the men. Two of the sea¬ 
men were missing, and with them the liquor and provisions. Hav¬ 
ing resumed our march, at the distance of two or three miles from 
the castle we plunged into a thickly wooded valley, at the bottom 
of which was a small monastery. A couple of the brotherhood 
came out and greeted us in the name of ‘ God and his Mother/ 
(these were their words,) but had nothing better to offer us for love 
(money we had not) than a draught of water from a goat-skin 
bucket and a few mouldy figs. Emerging from the valley we 
struck the foot of a mountain consisting of a series of rocky, slaty 
heights, the last of which overlooked the inlet in which the schoon¬ 
ers were supposed to lay. While crossing the last but one, a fellow 
passed us, as if by accident, with a lantern. Soon afterward a 
rocket was seen to shoot up from an eminence behind, and was 
instantly followed by a second from another in front of us. We had 
suspected the fellow of having some better use for his lantern than 
helping him to pick his way by moonlight. 

Having gained the summit of the last and loftiest ridge, the chief 
made a sign for us to halt; and then falling on his hands and knees, 
he crept to the brink of a precipice, the base of which was washed by 
the sea, for the purpose of reconn offering. Soon, however, slowly 
straightening his long, lank figure, he gave a low chuckle, and bade 
us approach. Looking down from where he stood, we discovered a 
dense cloud whitened by the moon’s rays, and so far projecting 
from the face of the precipice as totally to conceal the inlet. The 
mountain, the height of which must have been a thousand feet, was 
nearly perpendicular toward the sea, and its sides were encumbered 
by fragments of detached rock and thinly sprinkled with a stunted 
growth of trees and brush-wood. Having dropped below the sum¬ 
mit, we had no longer the light of the moon. Nevertheless, by 
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leaping from rock to rock, plunging into pools of water, and scram¬ 
bling through bushes, dislodging lots of kites, rooks, and screech- 
owls, we toward morning reached and took possession of a hut, 
situated near the foot of the mountain, the occupants of which were 
an old goatherd and his wife. During the descent we were for 
some time immersed in the cloud, amid flashes of lightning and 
peals of thunder; and but for the shouts of the Albanians, which 
served to guide us aright, our toils might have ended where they 
began. They, however, had kept a watchful eye on the stragglers, 
and we drew up in front of the hut with our full complement of 
men, though soaked to the skin, covered with mud, and in a humor 
to brain the first Greek, pirate or no pirate, we should happen to 
encounter. 

Day at length broke. Above us frowned enormous masses of 
black, misshapen mountain-rock, piled to the height of a thousand 
feet, like the walls of some stupendous ruin; while below lay a sea 
so bright and tranquil that the dim, distant capes and islands 
appeared to float like clouds in the abyss of an inverted hemisphere. 
The silence and solitude accorded with the wildness of the scene: 
the only living objects to be seen were a goat, perched like a fly 
on a projection of one of the loftiest crags, and a kite slowly 
wheeling above it. The schooners were not discovered, having no 
doubt set sail in consequence of the warning communicated by the 
rockets. A couple of speck-like objects were seen creeping round 
a distant point. They proved to be the boats in charge of Lieuten¬ 
ant Gedney; and Lieutenant Watkins and the chief, accompanied 
by a marine, descended to the beach to communicate with him. 
The Albanians had kindled a fire of brush-wood in front of the 
hut, and to our great comfort killed a kid, and were preparing to 
roast it, when the marine returned with orders for us to repair 
forthwith to the boats. The inlet was separated by a long moun¬ 
tain-like headland from a bay in which the chief supposed the 
schooners might possibly be found, but to reach which, exhausted 
as we were for the want of food and rest, seemed a task quite 
beyond our powers. It was promptly undertaken, however, and 
the length and roughness of the way considered, speedily accom¬ 
plished. 

After a six hours’ march under a burning sun, we had crossed 
the headland, and were slowly winding through a narrow defile, 
when just as the marine sergeant and our two Albanian guides, 
who were in advance of the rest of the line, had turned the angle of 
a rock and disappeared, we were startled by the report of a musket, 
and a wild, piercing shriek, as from one who had received his 
death-wound. We rushed to the spot whence it had proceeded, 
under the impression that the guides had led us into an ambush. 
They stood pale and speechless, pointing to something at the foot 
of the rock on which we were collected. It proved to be the 
musket of the sergeant, which he had cast from him as he fell. It 
had gone off, probably at half-cock, and put a brace of balls through 
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his heart, as he applied the butt of it to a projection of the rock 
whence he was about to spring. Owing to the lateness of the hour 
and the roughness of the way, we despaired of being able to 
convey the body to the boats before night-fall, and accordingly a 
marine was despatched to them for the implements required for its 
interment. He soon returned, accompanied by a couple of seamen. 
The latter were immediately set to work, sulking and grumbling at 
being compelled to discharge the 4 disgraceful duty of airthrn* a 
so’ger.* Their task being completed, the marines were drawn up, 
and three volleys were fired over the grave. The seamen were 
careful to guard it by the customary charm, a row of pebbles inter¬ 
spersed with green twigs. ‘ So'ger as he is,’ said they, 4 he desarves 
better than to be overhauled by ghosts, witches, and them like 
heathenish varmint/ 

As the schooners we were in quest of were not in sight, and the 
chief deemed all farther search for them useless, we embarked at 
sunset and pulled for the ship. Thus terminated an adventure 
which, in the opinion of the corporal of marines, was, 4 seeing his 
time had come, expressively got up for the extarmination of the 
sergeant by his own musket.’ 

The next morning the prize-boats in charge of Lieutenant Ged- 
ney made the circuit, and inspected the inlets of the island of 
Jura. On the thirteenth we hove to off the town of Andro, and 
were visited by the Austrian consul. He produced a boat which 
had been abandoned by the pirates, in which was found a carpen¬ 
ter’s tool with the word 4 Cherub ’ cut in the handle. He also 
stated that he was in possession of many other articles which had 
been unearthed near the spot where that vessel was picked up. 
Among them were two letters, one of which was superscribed, 
4 Baltimore.’ The other contained an account of the capture of the 
Cherub off Garabusa. The names of the writers and of the per¬ 
sons addressed were missing. 

On the seventeenth, we arrived at Melo. We found it in the 
possession of a party of Candiotes, who having been invited over 
by the inhabitants of the island to protect them and their property 
from the pirates, had done little but insult the women, beat the 
men, and levy contributions of provisions and money. They 
announced their intention to board the ship; but the captain hav¬ 
ing in return threatened to expel them from the island, they for the 
most part thought proper to quit it. 

On the first of December we encountered a Levanter, and put 
into port Olivier in the island of Metelin, whence we sailed on the 
sixth, and on the morning of the seventh we dropped anchor in the 
harbor of Smyrna. 

Thus terminated an expedition by which, owing to the skill, 
courage and unwearied activity of the distinguished officer to whom 
the command of it was so judiciously confided, the piracies in the 
Grecian Archipelago were, probably for the first time since the days 
of Themistocles, effectually suppressed. G h. 
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TO A FAIR OF OLD EAR-RINGS. 


BT it a nr i. HSWITT. 


Ye antique forms of rare device! 

Ye pendent, jewelled gauds of price, 
And fashioned, to what end abstruse * 
Remnant of old barbaric sway, 
Continued to our later day, 

And with us passing out of use. 

I marvel, now ye are displaced, 

That aught so heathenish e’er graced 
The fair round ears of Christendom! 
Such wealth of gems and filagree 
Were more befitting bravery 
For mummy of the catacomb! 


Yet as upon your forms I gaze, 

The storied scenes of elder days 
Arise with force that reason mocks: 
Outspread beneath Arabia’s skies, 

A pastoral land before me lies, 

Well filled with scattering herds and flocks. 


At Nahor’s well a stranger waits; 

A maiden train comes forth the gates, 
And fair Rebecca leads the band ; 
And now she stands the fount beside, 
Her beauteous cheek with blushes dyed, 
The jewelled offerings in her hand. 


The vision fades; and lo ! again 
On Sinai’s parched and desert plain, 
Seditious Israel murmuring stands, 
And priestly Aaron’s mandate hears: 

‘ Break off your ear-rings from your ears, 
And bring them hither in your hands! * 


To form he moulds the molten ore, 

Like that Egyptian Apis wore; 

With cunning hand he shapes it well; 
Then lifts the golden image nigh, 

And swells the host the exultant cry*. 

‘ These are thy gods, 0 Israel! ’ 


From gorgeous ceiling overhead, 

Light on a banquet board is shed; : 

And moves the feast to flute-notes low; 

Blushing within its crowned cup, 

The ruby-red wine sparkles up, 

And soft to joy the moments flow. w 
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Holds Cleopatra feast to-night, 

And beauty’s eyes flash mirth and light, 
As she who wears the diadem 
With dimpled hand puts by the curl, 
And from her ear unclasps the pearl, 
And in her goblet casts the gem. 


Ye pendent shapes of precious ore! 

What though ye deck mine ears no more, 
Yet, relics of antiquity! 

From Vandal hands I’ll guard ye well, 
For ye are potent as a spell 
To conjure up the past to me. 


SKETCHES OF S 0 U T H - C A R O L I N A. 


NUMBER ONE. 


8UNDAY ON THE PLANTATION. 

It was late in the afternoon of one of those pleasant spring days 
which only a South-Carolina April produces, that I turned my horse 
from the main road into one of those by-paths which every travel¬ 
ler at the South recognizes as leading to some plantation behind 
the woods. It was Saturday, near the close of a toilsome day and 
week to my horse and his rider, and I felt disposed to make an early 
halt, the better to be refreshed from my journey and prepared for 
the duties of the approaching Sabbath. I was a stranger, with no 
more claim upon the kindness of the house I was approaching than 
any other traveller might have presented; but I knew too well the 
hospitality of the planters, which more than makes good the want 
of public inns to the wayfarer, to doubt a welcome and hearty 
reception. 

Emerging from the pine forests, over whose barrens I had ridden 
all the day, I was delighted with the beauty of the broad plantation 
which spread out before me. On one side there swept down to the 
river’s bank an enclosure of more than a hundred acres, covered 
with the green com which had just begun to extend its broad leaves; 
and on the other lay, almost as far as the eye could reach, the 
well-fenced cotton-fields, in which numerous gangs of hands were 
engaged in putting the seed into the ground. Before me, the path 
changed to a smooth gravelled causeway, and extending on for 
nearly a quarter of a mile, shaded by the huge live oaks, whose 
moss fell in graceful drapery from the gnarled branches, and hedged 
in by the fragrant wild orange trees, the luxuriance of whose foli¬ 
age renders them nearly as impervious and far more beautiful than 
the hawthorn, led to the mansion of the proprietor. The house was 
a large, antique structure, exhibiting the clingy appearance which 
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all the tenements near the lowlands of the South derive from the 
climate, but with a generous, patronizing air about its huge doors 
and bulky windows, that seemed to invite the traveller to a com¬ 
fortable shelter under its roof. I had thrown the reins of my 
horse carelessly upon his neck, and was absorbed in the contempla¬ 
tion of a scene as beautiful as it was new to my eye, when an old 
negro met me, and touching his hat, pleasantly said: * Massa send 
complimens to gemman, and happy to hab him spen’ Sunday at 
Merrivale.’ 

4 Ah, Merrivale, is it ? And what is your master’s name, uncle ? * 
4 Allston, Sir! Him name John Alls ton, dat is old massa. Young 
massa name Samwell, but he gone to Europ for he health. Will 
gemman please ride up to piazza ? * 

4 Yes, uncle! * I replied, and putting spurs to my horse I met in 
a moment the cordial greeting of my host at his opened gate. 
4 Alight, Sir/ was the ready welcome of the old gentleman, whose 
manners were after the good John Hancock school, now so rapidly 
decaying from our country: 4 Alight, Sir, and Cesar will take your 
horse. It’s not often we meet a traveller at this season of the year 
at Merrivale, and I assure you your welcome is most sincere.’ 

I replied in meet terms to an invitation so cordially given, and 
entered the house. A few minutes sufficed to put me on a footing 
of friendly familiarity with my host and his family; and before 
evening I found myself in a circle of daughters and grandchildren, 
as much at home as though I had been a long-expected guest 
I have said it was the last day of the week, and, by the prepa¬ 
rations of the evening, I was pleased to find, what I had so often 
found in my travels in South-Carolina, that Sunday was regarded 
as a day of sacred rest. Long before sun-setting, the field-hands 
had completed their tasks, and were gathering in groups around 
their white-washed cottages; the horses were unharnessed from 
the ploughs and turned into the paddocks for their fodder; the long 
wagons, emptied of their white cotton-seeds, were wheeled into the 
deep enclosures beneath the gin-house; and every thing seemed 
finished and made tidy in appearance for the coming of that 

1 Day of all the week the beat; 

Emblem of eternal reat.’ 

Even the children of the plantation, the colored boys and girls, 
whose sports at even-tide make merriment for the laborers, and in 
whose buoyant mirth the old folks find a solace for their weariness, 
were hushed into unaccustomed stillness, or were led down to the 
river to undergo the weekly ablution preparatory to the clean gar¬ 
ments of Sunday. Within doors also the same indications of the 
coming day were manifest The domestic servants were earlier 
released from their duties than usual; the stores for the Sabbath 
were sent from the larder to the kitchen, and were all prepared for 
distribution to the various families before the evening should close; 
the quiet conversation of the group seated on the piazza, or the 
VOL. xx. 70 
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plaintive notes of some camp-meeting hymn accompanying the 
guitar in the parlor, or the early gathering of the inmates of the 
household around the family altar; each and all were indications of 
the near approach of holy time. It was to me a beautiful scene, 
that whole view of master, and family, and servants, evincing, in 
the delicate shadings of the picture, that the Sabbath influence had 
touched each heart — beautiful, beyond the power of language to 
describe; and never, even amid the secluded glens of New-Eng- 
land, where the customs of the good old Puritans have been unal¬ 
tered by the innovations of the age, have I felt holier emotions 
stealing over my spirit on a Saturday evening than I experienced 
in the house of a planter on the banks of the South Santee. 

The calm, basking sunlight of the afternoon, and the clear, soft 
moonbeams of the evening, as they stole in long lines through the 
magnolia that sheltered my window, had been pledges of a fine 
day for the Sabbath; and I had arisen early to enjoy the landscape 
of an April morning. From my chamber window the view was 
extensive, over the whole plantation and the circumjacent forest, 
and I remember seldom to have enjoyed a scene of more exquisite 
loveliness. The long, oak-shaded avenue; the gray moss waving 
in the breeze; the garden, rich in dahlias and peonies and roses; the 
blooming shrubbery of ligustrinas; the long rows of white-washed 
cottages; the green rice-fields on the banks of the river, and the 
gentle gliding of the broad stream toward the ocean; the deep pine 
forest, whose low, still murmurings seemed like the distant ocean- 
roar, and the breezes from whose foliage were fragrant as the spice- 
airs of the tropics; all made up a landscape most refreshing and 
beautiful. I had scarcely finished my toilet, when the old servant, 
who had welcomed me on my arrival, and who I afterward found 
to be a sort of major-domo on the plantation, blew his horn from 
the stile, and presently from every comer and building there issued 
the neat and cleanly negroes, hastening to the morning prayers at 
the mansion. 

On going below, I found a group of every age and color, some 
seated upon the long benches of the piazza, and others crowding 
the halls and parlor, all devout and serious in appearance, and with¬ 
out a single exception as well clothed as I ever saw a class of 
operatives at the North or in England, waiting the coming of my 
host, who was to them indeed both priest and father, to lead in the 
devotions. As he entered the room, the ready salutation of 4 Good 
morning, Massa/ from young and old, seemed to me more like the 
spontaneous good wishes of a family of children than the forced 
civility of servants, and the kindly response from the old man, told 
more than volumes of his fraternal feelings toward them all. The 
chapter read from the old ‘ Ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride; * the 
hymn, sung in the sweet voices for which the Southern negroes are 
remarkable, and the prayer ended, all silently returned to their cot¬ 
tages to meet again at church. Then came the breakfast with its 
never-failing hommony and waffles; then the preparation for attend¬ 
ing the divine service of the pastor; then the ride on horseback or 
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in carriages to the distant place of worship. Every thing was in 
the order and harmony of an establishment regulated upon the 
principles of Christian love; and to those who doubt that true Piety 
in her most graceful garb can be found where slavery exists, let 
me recommend a tour of a single month along the rich river banks 
of South-Carolina. I am no advocate for slavery; but dearly as I 
prize freedom, and heartily as I wish that every bondman in our 
land was emancipated from his thraldom, I dare not disguise the 
truth in these simple sketches. 

The church was nearly four miles from Merrivale, and our ride 
thither was through an unbroken forest. The path, just wide 
enough to admit the passing of our carriage, was overshadowed by 
those fine tall trees which form a chief element in Southern 
scenery, and the long drooping foliage around the huge cones, the 
dense everglades, and the never-ceasing carollings of the mocking 
birds upon the branches, gave it a luxuriance and charm never found 
in the woods of New-England, or amid the solitudes of the West¬ 
ern wilds. Numerous footpaths from the neighboring plantations 
crossed the road, along which thronged the negroes; while every 
now and then a solitary horseman, or a gay party of buxom girls 
mounted on ponies, striking out upon our course and anon disap¬ 
pearing among the thick trees, added a liveliness to the picture. 

The church was situated just out of the forest, without enclosure 
of any kind around it, or any other building within sight. It was a 
rude, time-worn structure, like most houses of worship in the 
country of the South, without belfry or steeple, or any of those 
accompaniments which render the meeting-houses of New-Eng- 
land the most remarkable feature in her landscapes. It had no 
nave, no organ; its seats were uncushioned, its pulpit unadorned; 

‘ Neither through long-drawn aisle, nor fretted vault, 

Did pealing anthem swell the notes of praise . 1 

Nothing was there but the bare walls, the rough benches, and the 
unshapely desk; but still in the worshippers assembled one found a 
seriousness not always observed in more splendid sanctuaries. 

The pastor was an old man, whose ministry of fifty years had 
not been unattended by spiritual blessings to the people of his 
charge. To my eye, he was the personification of the patriarch 
among his family; and as he advanced up the aisle with a step still 
firm, his long thin locks vieing in whiteness with the robe over 
which they fell, and his face seamed with the wrinkles of fourscore 
years; as he knelt reverently before the altar, and then rising, pro¬ 
nounced in a tremulous voice the introduction to the service: ‘ The 
Lord is in his holy temple, let all the earth keep silence before 
him; * I never remember being more strongly reminded of Cow- 
per’s beautiful description of his preacher : 

. - 1 Simple, grave, sincere; 

In doctrine uncorrupt; in language plain, 

And plain in manner.* 
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Indeed the whole service was invested with a seriousness which 
the slow and grave utterance, the dignified bearing, and the reverend 
appearance of the old man, threw around it, that never before had 
it been to my mind so pregnant with sententious beauty. 

But it was with his sermon that I was most deeply impressed, 
and of which I fear I shall attempt in vain to give a just idea. It 
was the day for the observance of the sacrament of the last supper, 
and many of his flock were to partake for the first time of the 
memorials of a Saviour’s love. It was also the last day of his own 
ministry, when, after half a century of labor among the people of 
his charge, he was to resign his office into other hands. With a 
peculiar appropriateness, he had selected that clause from Saint 
Luke’s gospel, ‘ And being in agony,’ as the theme of his remarks, 
and without notes, or brief even, he went on to explain in what con¬ 
sisted the sufferings of Jesus Christ. At the outset his voice was 
broken, and many of his sentences were uttered in so low a tone 
that they could not have been heard over the whole house, and I 
began to fear that the old man’s strength had been exhausted by the 
reading of the morning service. But as he went on and his heart 
became warmed in the subject, his voice grew animated and strong, 
and his treatment of the subject of uncommon power. In assign¬ 
ing the causes of the Saviour’s suffering, there were powers of analy¬ 
sis in the argument which evinced acute and logical thought. 

But it was in setting an account of those sufferings before his 
hearers, that he exhibited an eloquence I never heard surpassed. 
With thoughts that came burning from his soul, he described the 
passover that the Saviour had partaken with his disciples ; the choice 
he had made of three of his best beloved to attend him in his sor¬ 
rows ; the warnings he had given them against deserting him in the 
hour of temptation; and their cruel forgetfulness, leaving him alone 
to endure the bitterness of that hour of darkness. He followed the 
Saviour through all the terrors of that night; the crown of thorns, the 
buffeting, the derisions, the scourge, the heavy burden of the cross, 
and the agony of the crucifixion. He spoke of the relief to the 
unhappy sufferer to have the passions of the spectators on his side; 
how from their sympathy he derived courage, and the pain felt by 
many was alleviated to the one who suffered. ‘ But/ said the old 
man, bending over the pulpit and extending his hands in earnest 
gesticulation, ‘ but the high and the low, the Jew and the heathen, 
entered into a conspiracy against Christ. The priests and the elders 
accused him. The high priest cried out: ‘ He is guilty of death! ’ 
Pilate, his judge, though conscious of his innocence, ordered him to 
be scourged, and allowed him to be crucified. The people, with a 
frantic ardor, sought his death. That very people, who, a few days 
before, upon his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, had strewed the 
way with palm branches, and cried out: 4 Hosanna to the son of 
David,* — that very people, such is the giddiness of the multitude, 
now cried out: ‘ Crucify him! crucify him! * He had chosen twelve 
friends to be the partners of his life and the companions of his 
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death. One of these denied him, another betrayed him, all forsook 
him and fled. The spectators of the last scene of suffering ren¬ 
dered him no consolation of sympathy, but, uniting with the mad 
vehemence of priests and pharisees, shouted their blasphemous 
curses, and applauded the taunts and mockeries of the high digni¬ 
taries of the synagogue; and all this fell upon his ear while writhing 
under the keenest agonies which human malice could inflict or 
human nature endure. 

* And what,’ cried the eloquent old man, while the fire of indig¬ 
nation flashed from his eye, ‘ what did the Saviour do ? ’ He paused 
for a moment, and the suppressed breathings of the audience showed 
the intensity to which their feelings had been wrought by the pow¬ 
erful description of the sufferings of Jesus Christ. ‘ Did he call 
upon the ministers of wrath, that waited but his bidding, to 
avenge the cruelty of those for whom he died ? Did he summon 
the vengeance of Heaven to blast his murderers to eternal perdi¬ 
tion ? ’ He paused again, and I confess I knew not how he was to 
subdue the emotions he had excited in the hearers, when, changing 
his voice to a tone of inexpressible sweetness, and folding his with¬ 
ered hands upon his breast, while his eyes filled with tears, he 
added : 4 No ! he prayed for his murderers ! Father, forgive them! 
they know not what they do ! * x 

Not a dry eye was to be seen. Deep sighs were heard from 
every part of the house. It had been the eloquence of strong and 
earnest feeling. And none who were then present can, I am sure, 
ever forget the last sermon of the old pastor of the parish of Saint 
Andrew. 

It was past noon "when we drove back from the church to Merri- 
vale. The remainder of the Sabbath passed away in its wonted 
quietude, and the next morning I bade farewell to those I had so 
soon learned to love, whom, if I meet no more on earth, I hope to 
greet in a better world. 


TWILIGHT. 

I love gray twilight! in the balmy spring, 

When new-born flowers send up a fragrance sweet. 
For their Creator evening-incense meet! 

When the mild blue-bird rests her azure wing 
And gathers strength at dawn again to sing. 

The summer-twilight too, I love to greet, 

When nightingales their pensive lays repeat, 

While holy calmness broods o’er every thing: 

And when the autumn leaves begin to fall, 

When purple clouds enrich the golden west, 

Twilight to prayer this roving heart doth call, 

And pure communion then with Heaven, how blest! 

But at my quiet fire-side, more than all, 

A winter-twilight do I love the best. 

Newark , (N. /.,) 1842. 
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THE POET. 

What magic is there in the Poet’s name, 

Breathed in the clarion tones of flying fame! 

How the eye kindles at the welcome sound, 

And the heart’s pulses beat with quicker bound! 
What is the Poet ? Why does he inspire 
The kindling spirit with his words of fire ? 

Has Nature like a sleeping beauty been, 

For him the spell to break, the prize to win ? 
Cannot we all her loveliness discern, 

Where’er our eager eyes delighted turn ? 

In every heart some spark of fire is found; 

Round every heart ‘ th’ electric chain’ is bound: 
With master hand the Poet lights the flame, 

Or with divinest art he thrills the frame : 

His the high soul all mean control that spurns, 
And with new-kindling ardor ever burns: 

His the keen eye that roves o’er nature’s form, 
Joys in the calm and kindles in the storm; 

To him there ; s language in the torrent’s dash, 

The deep-toned thunder and the lightning’s flash. 
The fierce wild hurricane, the whirlwind’s ire, 
Arouse his lofty thoughts, his soul inspire. 

He loves to sit upon the craggy steep 
And view the wonders of the glorious deep. 

The calm sublime of ocean’s broad expanse, 
Whose glittering w r aters in the sunbeams dance, 

Its waves to madness urged, to fury lashed, 

On the stern rocky shore impetuous dashed; 

In both the great o’erruling Power he sees 
That guides the storm and wanders in the breeze ; 
Who poured the seas from out his hollow hand, 
And in his balance weighed the solid land. 

The thousand varied forms that Nature bears, 

The veil of loveliness she always wears, 

The gems of earth, the brilliants of the sky, 

Are never wearying to the Poet’s eye. 

He finds a fresh delight in every flower, 

Those gentle messengers of holy power; 

The passing breeze oft whispers in his ear 
Language the busy crowd pause not to hear; 

Each rustling leaf that flutters in the wind 
Sings its own music to the Poet’s mind. 

He loves beneath the forest trees to lie 
When the bright summer sun is riding high, 

And the still air is broken by no sound 
But the low humming of the insects round ; 

When even the bee with his sweet pilferings, 

Lags on his way with overladen wings, . 

And the pine odors wafted through the trees, 

Fill with rich fragrance every wandering breeze; 
The little brooklet murmuring faint and low, 

Seems to be stiller in its gentle flow; 

And the small birds have ceased to pour the lay, 

And hide with drooping wing on every shaded spray. 

Nor yet alone does summer bring delight; 

Spring, autumn, winter, change of day and night, 
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The glorious tints that paint the early morn, 

The brilliant Sun in his majestic dawn, 

The quiet beauty of the dewy even, 

And the calm splendors of the midnight heaven; 
All, all the charms before his gaze arrayed. 

Aught of sublime or beautiful Earth e’er displayed, 
Are but her million tongues that ever raise 
The song of homage and the note of praise. 

His ear attends them all; he swells the tone, 
Anthem-like rising to the Eternal’s throne ! 

Here ends not his delight in nature’s plan, 

But his great study, greater joy, is Man. 

He loves the music-tone of childhood’s voice, 

The merry laugh that bids the heart rejoice, 

The frolic-dancing feet, the fairy shout 
In all its unchecked gladness ringing out; 

The perfect confidence, the fearless love 
That links it to the spirit-world above ; 

The April beauty of sweet childhood’s years, 

"With more of sunshine and with less of tears. 

He loves the eager boldness too, of youth 
Free bounding onward to the goal of truth; 

Its high resolves, its true and trustful heart, 

The joy Hope’s glowing images impart, 

Its wealth of pure affections, and the light 
They shed around in Sorrow’s deepest night. 

Fair woman’s graceful beauty; her true soul 
Spurning all sordid passion’s base control; 

Her love that fades not with life’s fleeting breath, 
But soars triumphant o’er the pains of death; 

Her meekness, gentleness, and kindly heart, 

That draw’s from Sorrow’s wound the piercing dart, 
That soothes the suffering soul about to die, 

And points him to a happier home on high ; 

And manhood’s daring deed and high emprize 
All generous impulses that nobly rise: 

His ardent courage and his lofty mind, 

That leaves all thought of self far. far behind; 
"Whose generous heart is ready to bestow 
Its deeds of kindness even on his foe; 

Whose ear is open to the sufferer’s cry, 

Nor passes weeping Want unheeded bv: 

These well the Poet loves ; and gray-haired Eld 
By him in highest reverence is held. 

"While other men are busy with the moil 
Of gaining w'ealth, its labor, and its toil, 

He is not idle ; ’t is his task to be 
Ever observant; with keen eye to see 
Each spring of action in the human breast, 

Each hidden motive, strong though unconfessed ; 

*T is his the varying countenance to heed, 

The unspoken language of a smile to read; 

*T is his to watch the flashing eye grow bright 
With the full radiance of soul-kindled light; 

’T is his each high and lofty thought to scan, 

Each nobler impulse of a noble man ; 

All deep affections, holy thoughts and pure, 
Triumphant faith, and firmness to endure, 
Unshrinking courage in the trial hour, 

All strong resistance to temptation’s power— 
These are his studies deep, these are his themes, 

By day his thoughts, and mingling in his dreams. 
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Earth’s darker story, all her deeds of crime, 

Alas ! too frequent in each age and clime; 

Sin, with its giant power, o’er every land, 

And evil passions’ strong and iron band, 

The silken letters flattering Pleasure weaves, 

The deep remorse, the sting Guilt ever leaves, 

All crimes, all evils, like a dark deep blot 
The Poet sees them —but he loves them not. 

He studies all these forms of wo and grief 
That he with skilful hand may bring relief. 

His is a power the suffering heart that cheers, 

That gives to Sorrow comfort mid her tears. 

His is a power to lift the soul on high, 

On eagle-wings bid it exulting fly, 

To visit unknown worlds, to fill the air 
With myriad spirits, making man their care; 

Through Fancy’s realms on soaring pinions sweep, 

And visit Ocean’s caves beneath the unfathomed deep. 

In Fiction’s garb the hallowed truth to dress, 

Not to conceal but veil her loveliness. 

He reads the past with retrospective eye, 

And gathers treasures from the days gone by. 

The cloud of mist before the future years, 

Pierced by his sun-like eye, fades, disappears. 

His hallowed verse is breathed in prophet tone, 

Oft understood —oft felt by him alone. 

By time the glorious truths shall be revealed, 

That in the Poet’s strains now lie concealed. 

Catnbridgeport, (Mast.,) 1812. Caroline F. Orni. 


THE WOMEN OF ANCIENT GERMANY. 


AN HISTORICAL K09AT. 


The ancient Germans were a barbarous and savage people, 
ignorant of many useful arts, and of the refinements of civilized 
society. They led a wild and roving life, placing their habitations 
here or there, wherever necessity might call, or caprice direct. 
The mass of the people was entirely illiterate: learning was con¬ 
fined to the nobles and princes, and indeed it appears to have been 
very inconsiderable and very unusual, even among them. Their 
knowledge of the past was limited to tradition; and beyond the 
scenes in which they were actually engaged, they knew little of 
what was passing in the world around. The camp was their home, 
the field of battle their place of meeting. From earliest youth they 
were trained to arms, and the vigor of their manhood was estab¬ 
lished by the grateful labors of the chase: hence they were univer¬ 
sally athletic, and though they fought without art, the energy of 
their assault and the irresistible impulse of their charge, a rushing 
torrent as it were, struck even Roman troops with dismay. To 
them we may look for the prototype of the manners and customs, 
the government and laws which obtained favor in the feudal ages. 
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Such were the men; but this essay will be more particularly devoted 
to the consideration of the women of Germany. 

We can find but little in the treatment of the German females 
in the years of their infancy worthy of notice. Like the males, 
they were nourished solely by their mothers, and never intrusted to 
the care of nurses or slaves. Notwithstanding the severity of the 
climate, they were accustomed to remain for several years of their 
lives almost if not entirely in a state of nudity. They were not 
confined to the house, but on the contrary were to be seen, almost 
as soon as they were able to walk, strolling promiscuously, whether 
they were the children of princes or of slaves, about the villages 
and among the cattle. To these causes we may attribute the mas¬ 
culine vigor of their bodies, and that strength of the nervous sys¬ 
tem which enabled them to undergo the toilsome labors to which 
their lives were devoted. The education of a people must always 
be adapted to their prospects and probable condition in life, to their 
national custom and intended occupation. In accordance with this 
principle, an obvious course was pursued in the education of the 
German women: as the duties of life were simple and evidently 
demanding more physical than mental exertion, so the lessons 
required to inculcate them were few and insignificant. Too feeble 
to labor, and having but little knowledge to acquire, the first years 
of their childhood were passed in slothful indolence and passive 
obedience to the will of their parents. But at a comparatively 
early age, as soon as they were capable of even moderate endur¬ 
ance, they assisted their mothers in the prosecution of their domestic 
duties. By degrees they learned all the arts of housewivery; by 
degrees they fitted themselves to superintend and direct. They 
gradually acquired all the knowledge of agriculture which their 
rude people possessed, and prepared themselves for the labors of 
husbandry. 

The treatment of the female race has differed much among dif¬ 
ferent nations, but almost all seem to have accorded them a very 
considerable degree of regard and respect. In many, and indeed 
most countries, this tribute has been yielded from a sense of their 
physical weakness, from a proper regard to their natural taste for 
the elegances of life, and from a rational conviction that they ought 
of natural right to be the equal companions and not the slaves of 
mankind. It is impossible however that all or any of these motives 
could have influenced the inhabitants of Germany. The women 
were as daring by education, as hardy by practice, and almost as 
robust by nature as the men of that nation; and there was nothing 
among them that wore even the appearance of luxury or elegance. 
While the spirit of chivalry is often attributed to the feelings of 
love and devotion to the soft and fascinating graces of female 
character, it in fact had its origin among a barbarous and unenlight¬ 
ened people, comparatively unsusceptible of the one, and careless 
and ignorant of the other. What could have induced the Germans 
to pay that devotion to the female sex, which gave rise to the 
VOL. xx. 71 
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enthusiasm of the middle ages, would form an interesting subject 
of inquiry; hut the limits of this essay will permit nothing more 
than a brief exposition of the most obvious causes. They consid¬ 
ered females the interpreters of divine will, and therefore treated 
them with all the scrupulous attention and deference which the 
supreme gods seemed to demand for their deputies. At home and 
abroad, in peace and in war, their opinion was ever consulted and 
ever respected. If they directed the time and the order of battle, if 
they foretold the issue of the combat and the fate of the combatants, 
they held a station no less important, and commanded obedience no 
less implicit in their domestic concerns. The husband spending his 
hours of peace in sloth and drunkenness, yielded the whole man¬ 
agement of his affairs to his wife: her will was supreme. It was 
natural that a people having a vague and false conception of the 
real, should look with veneration upon the apparent authors of their 
existence; that they should esteem in manhood those who had 
inculcated the lessons of their youth, who had carefully supplied 
their wants, who had watched their welfare with anxious solicitude. 
We may therefore attribute the reverence shown the women of 
Germany to their influence as the prophets of the gods, to the 
important part they bore in all the private and public affairs of their 
nation, and to their unlimited control over the other sex in the years 
of their infancy. 

Than the thought of a woman led into slavery, none could be 
more horrid and revolting to the Germans. This idea was impressed 
upon them in their infancy, and it grew with their growth. It 
inspired them with veneration for the sex, and formed the strongest 
incentive to exertion in battle. Hence, when the Romans demanded 
and received from them the wives and female relations of their 
princes as hostages, they secured the surest pledges of obedience, 
the strongest bonds of alliance. 

Marriage was considered incumbent as a duty, and celibacy was 
repudiated by either sex. The mode of courtship was simple, and 
its course never protracted. ‘ The bride brings no portion; she 
receives a dowry from her husband. In the presence of her 
parents and relations he makes a tender of part of his wealth; if 
accepted, the match is approved/ * He presented her with no use¬ 
less trinkets, no gaudy toys; his gifts were such as it became a 
warrior to make and a warrior’s wife to receive. The marriage 
ceremony consisted only in an exchange of property, and it was 
therefore easily consummated. Polygamy obtained no favor among 
them, and second marriage was seldom or never known. Hence 
the wife, secure in the affections of her husband, and confident that 
they would never be enjoyed by another even after she herself had 
ceased to exist, had abundant reason for constancy and devotion. 
Upon entering the matrimonial state she was informed of the 
responsibilities she incurred, and impressed with the duties of her 


* Tacit. Germania, $ xviii. 
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situation. Her domestic cares were her greatest source of enjoy¬ 
ment, and she sought little pleasure beyond that which a conscious 
performance of duty imparted. Among some of the tribes, the 
women were inconsolable at the death of their husbands; they 
threw themselves upon their funeral piles ; the same fire consumed 
the living and the dead, and the same urn received their mingled 
ashes. 

However variously females may have been esteemed by modem 
nations, they seem always to have been considered the weaker sex. 
Hence, although they may have been doomed to lead a life of toil, 
the labor allotted them has seldom been of a very severe kind. If 
among many nations they are often found engaged in the tillage of 
the earth, and in the execution of those tasks which are generally 
deemed arduous with us, their condition is yet incomparably easier 
than that of the males. The Germans, however, do not appear to 
have looked upon woman as less capable of labor than man; and 
they apportioned her a part equally difficult, surely more compre¬ 
hensive and more tedious. The wife often accompanied her hus¬ 
band in war; and she did not confine herself to the camp, nor did 
she remain inactive. In the heat of battle, when the darts of the 
enemy were flying in every direction, and the groans of the wounded 
and the dying were rising continually upon the ear, she was to be 
found even in the thickest of the fight administering refreshment and 
relief, and stimulating her friends and relations to deeds of glory. 
She staunched and bound up their wounds, supplied their wants 
while sick, and anxiously awaited their recovery. When a son or a 
brother fell upon the field of battle, or died from injuries received in 
war, his death, if it was attended with circumstances of even ordi¬ 
nary bravery, was a matter rather of joy than grief. His female 
relatives pointed with delight to his scars, and awarded him an 
honorable place in the world of spirits. But if he evinced any fear 
of danger in the course of the action, if his death was accompanied 
with any evidence of a dastard spirit, the ties of consanguinity 
were forgotten or laid aside, the memory of the ignoble victim of 
timidity was repudiated, and he sunk to the grave unhonored and 
unpitied. Nor did the treatment of those who survived the battle 
materially differ from this; the brave received due honor for their 
exploits, while contempt, and often bodily punishment, awaited the 
pusillanimous. As the females conferred rewards upon the brave, 
it was proper they should inflict punishment, upon the ignominious: 
they were the warrior’s judges, and to their decisions he bowed 
submissive. 

History presents many instances in which they have decided the 
fate of battle: their friends being put to flight, they have rushed 
among them, and by shrieks and lamentations, by bewailing the 
cruel lot that must follow defeat, and portraying the horrors of 
slavery, have inflamed their minds with desperate courage, and 
urged them on to contest and to victory. The Cimbri, when Caius 
Marius went in arms against them, resolved to conquer or die. 
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With heroic determination, they bound themselves together as they 
stood in their ranks with cords, and used every other precaution to 
prevent defeat, or at least an ignominious flight. Despite every 
exertion, they were overthrown, and pursued in confusion to their 
camp. Wives, sisters, and even mothers, w r ho had in the mean¬ 
time taken their station upon the wagons, armed with such weapons 
as the occasion afforded, endeavored by every means to rally them 
to the conflict. The common feelings of humanity plead in vain to 
palliate the offence of their kindred, and with their own hands they 
inflicted upon them that death which they had sought to evade. 
They maintained too the struggle against the enemy with desperate 
valor, and rendered the victory of Marius little better than defeat 
When at last they were obliged to yield to the superior discipline 
of Roman arms, they preferred self-destruction to miserable vassal- 
age, and suspending themselves and their children from the boughs 
of trees and the tops of wagons, ended a life which had lost every 
charm and every attraction. 

Such were the German women in war: if the part they bore in 
peace was less bold and heroic, it was because such a period did 
not call for the display of those traits. They discharged at all times 
the duties of the household, and those other labors, to the perform¬ 
ance of which the life of the female sex is at this day particularly 
devoted. Destitute however of the luxuries and elegances of life, 
and ignorant of the arts of tinsel decoration and splendid pomp, 
these employments, had their attention been confined to them, 
could have afforded but little occupation, and they would have led 
a life of comparative inertness. But agriculture offered another 
field, ample for their greatest exertions: it was for them to till the 
soil, to sow the seed, and to reap and husband the harvest; or at 
least, in these several labors to direct the industry and watch the 
every movement of slaves, a race little inclined to fidelity. The 
care and education of their children likewise demanded their atten¬ 
tion. But as if even all this were unequal to their ability, they often 
engaged in the chase of wild beasts ; nor would it seem that in this 
last pursuit they were much less active or successful than the other 
sex; indeed, they often excelled, and merited and demanded their 
share of the prey. 

They acted too in another capacity, most important and most hon¬ 
orable in the esteem of their nation The agents of the gods, they 
announced their mandate and signified their will. Implicit confi¬ 
dence was placed in their prophecies, and the result was awaited 
with all the assurance and conviction of actual knowledge. Among 
a credulous and highly superstitious people, unwilling to enter upon 
the performance of the most insignificant national or even individual 
undertaking, without having first secured divine favor, the duties of 
this office were onerous in the extreme. Man could explain the 
attributes of the deities and the forms of the hierarchical govern¬ 
ment ; he could even venture to solicit the favor and propitiate the 
will of the gods; but woman was often believed to partake of divinity 
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itself. Historians have sought the origin of their predominant 
power in matters of religion, but with apparently little success; for 
after all, though it may have been more decided and obvious at one 
time than another, we are only certain that it existed. The obser¬ 
vation of a curious people has, however, acquainted us with many 
particulars, interesting if not important. 

It would seem that their opinion was ever venerated in war and 
ever respected in peace. A single word from them could stay the 
ardor of a ferocious people on the eve of battle, or create war in the 
midst of tranquillity; could crush every feeling of humanity, or 
awaken the kindliest emotions. In the camp they decided by lot 
the moment of onset, and stimulated their friends by the hope of 
success, or dissuaded them by the fear of defeat. In battle they 
advanced unawed to the midst of the contending forces, and clothed 
in garments indicative of religious purity, they announced the decree 
of Heaven. By their mad cries, which arose above the clash of 
arms, and by their strange antics, which nothing but fanatic frenzy 
could have suggested, they wrought the minds of their people to the 
highest pitch of desperate fury. The past, the future, life itself 
were swallowed up in the excitement of the present moment; and 
it was almost impossible that men who had forgotten every minor 
consideration, and even every motive for existence, should be other¬ 
wise than invincible. It does not appear that the prophetess had 
recourse to any intermediate agents: the altars of Mercury and of 
Mars smoked at stated intervals with the blood of human beings, 
but she did not immolate the victim ; the sacred chariot was driven 
upon emergency through the consecrated groves, but she did not 
guide its course. Such aid was unworthy of one inspired with 
divine truth, and oracular in herself. 

Although the German women were all esteemed of this sacred 
character, some were considered more gifted and godlike than oth¬ 
ers. The fame of Ye led a has descended to us after the lapse of 
almost eighteen hundred years, and recorded by the pen of Tacitus 
it may exist to the most distant futurity. The influence of such 
was almost unlimited ; and their sway was more universal than that 
of the military chieftains, or even the king himself. 

History, which describes the operations of governments in the 
direction of which women seldom participate; which records the 
origin, progress, and result of wars, in which they seldom engage; 
and which treats of the whole human family, without the distinc¬ 
tion of sex, casts but little light upon a subject like this. Yet few 
and imperfect as are the facts we are able to collect, they present 
much that is worthy of emulation; and while the enlightened 
understanding of an accomplished sex will reject those customs 
which are inconsistent with our ideas of feminine propriety, they 
may still learn many useful and timely lessons from the females of 
a barbarous nation. e r o 
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TO THE BELL IN OUR STEEPLE. 


BT H. W. Bonn Will.. 


Bell! that upon thy massy yoke hast swung 
These many years, through heat and wintry cold, 

Beating thy dark sides with thy polished tongue: 

Full many a changeful story hast thou tola 
To me, since thou by sturdy men wast hung 
Upon thy strong cross-beams in days of old, 

Ere youth’s sweet blossoms in my heart grew pale, 

Or I had learned that life was but an empty tale. 

Mine eyes have since been wet with many tears, 

And many that I loved have passed away; 

And many whom I knew in life’s young years, 

In the world’s servitude have since grown gray; 

Yet still the bent old man thy music hears, 

And still in thy old belfry, day by day, 

Thou mindest me of years whose light is o’er, 

Sweet, sunny years they were, and shall return no more! 

The strong, stout-handed man who wrought thee out 
Of the rude metals, hath long since been laid 
Where thou wilt never wake him ! Childhood’s shout, 

And beauty, fleeting as a summer-shade, 

And gray-haired men, the honored, and devout, 

The memory of whose goodness shall not fade — 

Thou hast outlived them all; youth, hope, and faith, 

And love which stronger grew amid the dews of death! 

Oft hath the sick man heard with feeble moan 
Thine evening peal, and oft the cold damp earth 
Upon the new-made coffin hath been thrown : 

Yet Death, who spares nor loveliness nor worth, 

Nor waits for Beauty’s flower to be full blown, 

Knocks not at thy old belfry. Wo and Mirth 
Make thee their minion, yet’t is naught to thee 
Whether thou toll’st for death, or ring’st for jubilee! 

Alike for carnival or sacred rite 

Thou hast done service since the times of yore, 

Wakening the mart in the deep winter-night, 

When the far fire-light bathed thy steeple-floor; 

Yet he who knew thee then is now grown white, 

And many that thou wok’st thou Tt wake no more, 

So cold and solemn is their dreamless rest, 

Each with his thin hands clasped upon his shrouded breast. 

They from the world went like a swift bright dream, 

Yet still thou dozest on from day to day. 

Silently hanging from thy strong cross-beam 
In the sweet summer-light, and sunshine gay; 

Nor idly, old ascetic, do I deem, 

For thou say’st sad things in a sober way, 

Heedless alike of the swift flight of years, 

And time, and death which fills Youth’s sunny eyes with tears. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM MY PORT-FOLIO. 


* T a « * n or MiU'ia 


FOUNTAINS. 

A fountain always inspires me with fresh and beautiful ideas. 
The water gushing up into the light from its dark home in the 
earth, and bathing its white wings for an instant in the rainbow, 
seems to bedew my heart w r ith grateful fragrance, and makes its 
trampled flowers spring up afresh. I never gaze upon a gushing 
fountain without feeling that my heart-strings keep time to its grace¬ 
ful undulations. It is a spirit-bath, whence jaded Fancy arises, 
with all her vigor and elasticity restored. Did I believe in transmi¬ 
gration, I should wish to become the presiding genius of some sweet 
fountain, hid in a far and green retreat, where nought but the winds 
and the flowers and the joyful birds were ever heard or seen to 
break the holy solitude. 

How delightful would it be thus to refine the soul with incessant 
intercourse with the pure and beautiful in nature, and gradually 
shake off those dull and grovelling cares and passions which chain 
the immortal spirit to the earth! Man, with his feverish and impure 
excitements; woman with her dangerous and seductive lures; the 
struggle for brief power over creatures as frail as the falling leaf, 
and to be scattered as soon by the whirling breath of Time ; the 
pining for wealth and fame; the peasant’s thankless toil for bread; 
how sweet to forget them all, and assimilate the whole being to the 
mysterious beauty of Nature, when, far from prying eyes, she 
unveils her bosom to the amorous winds and skies! 


THE FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 

There is as much genius in this country as in any nation on 
the face of the globe. All w r e want is public taste, to appreciate 
its value and reward its possessor. In the old nations of Europe 
genius depends upon the patronage of a titled aristocracy for its 
support; and the history of literature and the arts, and the lives 
of their men of genius, are a sufficient commentary upon aristo¬ 
cratic liberality. In our country it is different. Genius asks no 
patronage from any quarter. Depending upon the enlightened 
taste of the common people for an appreciation of its efforts, it 
rises to the standard of independence, and only asks a fair remu¬ 
neration for the services it performs. How much more gratifying 
to the sensitive soul of the artist — the poet, the painter, the sculp¬ 
tor, the architect or the musician — is this noble sense of inde- 
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pendence, than the sickly air of courts and palaces, breathed by 
permission of some great lord, or king, or perchance pope! Pa¬ 
tronage ! I hate the word! How revolting to that ideal worship 
which the free soul delights to render to divine genius, the thought 
that Michael Angelo was patronized by the pope, and Shakspere 
by a queen! Pah! Let us have no patronage of the fine arts in 
America. Educate the people, and they will have (and pay for, 
too,) the works of genius about them. They will have paintings 
and statues to adorn their neatly-constructed cottages, so that when 
their frames are exhausted with healthful toil, they may repose 
under their own vines and fig-trees, and, with their wives and chil¬ 
dren smiling around them, feed their elegant and refined tastes by 
contemplating the works of superior intellect. They will have 
books, not merely to be looked at but to be read; so that their chil¬ 
dren may not only preserve the knowledge of their parents, but add 
to it, from generation to generation. Having become possessed of 
new desires, which nothing but mind can gratify, they will cherish 
from pure love — not pride or emulation to outshine their neigh¬ 
bors — the child of genius, wherever he may be found. The stu¬ 
dent will no longer waste the midnight oil in vain, searching out the 
deep and hidden truths of nature with unrewarded toil, and leaving 
his labors for posterity to appreciate. The painter will no more pine 
in starving wretchedness within his dimly-lighted garret, working 
out in blood and tears the bright conceptions of immortal beauty 
which haunt his soul. Their labors will be appreciated and rewarded, 
because the mind of man will have reached that stage of refine¬ 
ment where they become necessary to his happiness. 


MADAME MALIBRAN. 

Nothing can more forcibly impress one with the utter hollow¬ 
ness of theatrical fame, than the life of this extraordinary woman. 
Idolized, worshipped, for the few brief moments that her miraculous 
voice lingered in the memory of her auditors, still how few and cold 
the regards which posterity will pay! With almost superhuman 
physical energy, and mental gifts of the highest order, she became 
enamored of excitement, and could only support existence at the 
expense of that calmness and dignity so necessary to the preserva¬ 
tion of intellectual power. She lived in an artificial atmosphere, 
hot and suffocating, which so diseased her lungs, that when she 
passed into the healthy air of common life her heart refused to beat, 
and broke at last from the intensity of its own sensations. 

It is said that Malibran was of Moorish descent I do not doubt 
it. Her manners and habits of thought proclaim her no European. 
Like the Moor, she was proud, stubborn and fickle; like him she 
entertained a low standard of virtue and morality, and depended 
alone upon her vanity to preserve her from the worst species of 
dissipation. Like the Moresco, also, she had great enthusiasm in 
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all her tastes; a quick perception of the beautiful; a certain species 
of absolute genius; with but little intellect and judgment to control 
her wild and ungovernable impulses; for, although the Moor has, in 
past times, reached the highest point of taste, and a certain degree of 
gorgeous refinement, still the nobility of mind, and the controlling 
influence of an all-commanding soul, have been ever wanting. The 
life of Madame Malibran presents nothing but a continual series of 
caprices, triumphs, sufferings and imprudences. To gratify the whim 
of the moment, she would violate the most imperative laws of deco¬ 
rum and delicacy; in her waywardness she would expose herself to 
the most imminent perils without the slightest necessity; and to 
feed her passion for ostentatious benevolence, she would accomplish 
almost superhuman labor. As to real benevolence or devotion, she 
knew nothing of them; or she would not, could not, have deserted 
her husband in the moment of his adversity. 

The great want of Madame Malibran was the sustaining aid and 
repose of a judicious friend. With this, she might have been reclaimed 
from her impure tendencies, and restored to society as amiable and 
attractive in her private life as she was magnificent and glorious in 
her public career. There never was human brain which throbbed 
with true genius, inaccessible to truth, temperance and virtue; 
although many have gone astray because the path has not been 
pointed out to them; and upon the heads of injudicious flatterers 
rest more than half the errors of Heaven-bom but erratic genius. 

The brilliant career of such a character as Malibran is dangerous 
in its contemplation; for it invests the loathsome skeleton of 
female impurity with all the seductive coloring of triumph and 
public applause, for which too many women have jeoparded not 
only their earthly reputation, but their immortal souls. 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 

In the calm solitude of night, when all except yourself, that 
think and act, are still; when you can hear the breaths of all you 
truly love on earth rising and falling musically upon your ear, and 
the faint star-light steals in at the window and mingles with the 
sickly rays of the old lamp; and the mighty earth and sky, in 
the silence of their beautiful harmony, impart a portion of their 
sublime repose to the o’erwrought brain ; how sweet is thought, 
calm thought! Clad in her rain-colored robes, Hope flashes by, 
illumining the soul’s horizon with her joyous presence; and 
Memory, faithful to faithless man, gathers again the flowers which 
we have rudely trampled in our mad career, and strews them 
once more before us. But heedless ever of the present good, the 
dream soon passes, and we again rush onward to reach another 
point which ‘ distance makes enchanting; * until at last, arrived at 
the temple which seemed so bright and fair, we find it but a tomb, 
ready to receive our weary limbs. 
vol. xx. 72 
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B T 


FLAOCUS. 


' Mr wisdom is consumed in confidence.' 


SnAESFBRS. 


I cannot look on loving eyes 
And turn my heart aside : 

Despite the warnings of the wise 
That wave me from the cheating prize, 
1 follow, and confide. 

The casual prey of craft to prove 
Would less than doubt annoy: 

To cling is impulse from above; 

The office of the heart is love, 

And trust, the dearest joy. 


I cannot feel, and not repay 
The grasp by friendship prest; 
And if the heart be led astray, 

It culls some blossoms by the way 
In hoping for the best. 

And when its easy faith it rues, 
(And mine has felt the pain,) 
Dear, cunning Nature still subdues, 
And Confidence so sweetly sues, 

It yearns to trust again. 


in. 

Nor can I, listless, mark revealed 
The gay parade of Spring: 

Aware her gaudy ranks will yield, 

At Winter’s trumpet-blast, the field, 

As boding minstrels sing. 

My heart leaps up to greet the flowers, 
To share with bees the prey; 

As sportive birds among the Sowers, 
Or lambs that frisk the summer hours, 
Do I devour the day. 


IV. 

Nor can I the sure knowledge heed 
That Death will rend our ties : 

Still trusting yet he ’ll stay his steed, 

I feed—the hungry heart must feed, 

Or famish where it lies. 

Cling! darlings, cling! with tasks of love 
The precious now employ! 

To cling is impulse from above; 

The office of the heart is love, 

And trust, the dearest joy. 
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PASSAGES FROM JEAN PAUL. 

i. 

A good physician, if he does not always save from disease, at 
least saves from a quack. 

ii. 

Present authors shrug their shoulders most over those on whose 
shoulders they stand, and extol those most who most servilely cringe 
to them. 

ra. 

Affords the life of our ideal hopes and purposes any thing else 
than a prosaic translation, without rhyme or metre ? 


It is with state regulations as with highways; upon one that is 
new and untravelled, where every wagon, with much labor and jolt¬ 
ing, helps to make the road, a man is as badly tossed about and 
bruised as upon one that is old and worn full of holes. What is to 
be done ? One must continue travelling. 


v. 

The youth is designedly odd, and prides himself upon it: the 
man is unintentionally so, and it mortifies him. 

VI. 

If among other great things you look at the starry heaven through 
the strongest telescopes, though you apprehend the immensity of its 
duration behind you as little as that before you, regarding it as the 
polar day of Eternity, where the sun ever rises and sets at the same 
point, and not the measureless abyss of fife that at the same time 
imbodies spirits and inspirits bodies ; yet will you from your pulpits 
and professors’ chairs seek to comprehend the all-pervading Spirit, 
in whom these immensities dwell and vanish ? Take first the mea¬ 
sure of the universe, before you attempt to fathom the Deity ! 

VII. 

In man there is a great desire which can never be satisfied. It 
has no name; it seeks no object. It is not any thing , that you can 
name it, nor any joy. It comes back alone when on a sujnmer night 
thou lookest toward the north or toward far-off mountains, or when 
moonlight robes the earth, or the heaven is studded with stars, or 
when thou art very happy. This great insatiable desire raises our 
spirits upward, but with pain; when transported above, we are cast 
down like epileptics. But this longing, to which nothing can give 
a name, the chords and tones of the human spirit reveal to us. The 
longing soul weeps louder then, and can no more contain itself; and 
calls out in sorrowing ecstacy between the bounds: ‘ Yes, every 
thing you name it, falls short of it!’ 
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vm. 

The passion in the more ardent love is only grief at opposition. 


IX. 

The unbeliever in our immortality, when a noble spirit breaks 
away from him to the eternal world, throws away the anticipation 
of seeing the perfection of the departed, of continuing to love him 
in the imperishableness of a higher state of existence, and of again 
finding the loved one, whom he laid in the dark earth, amid the con¬ 
stellations of heaven. 

X. 

Be not eloquent in telling any one of his faults; for while thou 
persuadest him of his failings thou wilt also persuade thyself thereof, 
and wilt become angry. 

XI. 

Paint before thyself every morning the temptations and passions 
into which thou mayest fall during the day. Thou wilt then bear 
thyself better, for one does not readily fall into a bad situation the 
second time. 

XII. 

Should thy friend be angry with thee, give him an opportunity to 
show thee a great kindness : thereby will his heart be melted, and 
he will again love thee. 

xm. 

Only despair not when thou failest, and thy whole repentance 
shall be a fairer act 


XIV. 

Make thyself (by stoicism, or by what means thou wilt,) only 
quiet , and thou hast little trouble to make thyself virtuous. 


XV. 

THE ENEMIES OP FREEDOM. 

Let them break every alliance of her friends, and tear in pieces 
every book in which they have sought to show the spirit-suns of 
Freedom as she rose. Now the sun no more shines from one mir¬ 
ror, but anew out of every fragment The quiet level of the sea, 
with one still sun upon its bosom, if ruffled with the wind, flames 
with a thousand confused suns upon its countless billows. 

XVI. 

THE LA8T WORD TO PAULINE. 

As I concluded, Pauline dried her soft blue eyes, which had raised 
themselves involuntarily to the moon and its white spots. I left 
her; and the wish which I here make to all sisters of the good 
Genius, was my last word to her: * May it ever be well with thee, 
and the spring-night of thy life pass away serene and clear, and the 
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azure deep above thee ever present thee on its fair bosom some 
emblem-star; the night-violets bloom under thee, night-musings 
spring within thee, and there be no more of cloud in thy horizon 
than shall best reflect the glories of twilight, and no more of rain 
than shall suffice for a rainbow in the moonshine.* 

XVII. 

WOMAN'S AFFLICTIONS. 

Women can endure longer and severer mental pangs without 
sinking than men, whom oftentimes a single storm of the soul 
breaks down. Thus they are like the soft rubies which stand the 
fire uninjured, while the harder diamonds are consumed. If they 
lose the most affectionate of children, of husbands or parents, and 
the brightest hopes and joys of life perish, they are only burned by 
these fiery afflictions, but not consumed to ashes. A young soul 
often sinks under the loss of a lover, but it is only on account of a 
young body. The hyacinth hangs only over water and blooms on 
without nutriment Know you not of souls that bloom only over 
tears ? 

XVIII. 

WOMAN'8 FIRMNESS OF OPINION. 

A wife, let her assert against her husband what she will, and 
argue as she will, the husband is not at all in the condition to refute 
or conquer her. For when he thinks to hold her fast by a chain of 
reasoning, it is very much as when he attempts to draw up to him¬ 
self a ball of yam by one of its threads. He will get more and 
more thread in his hands, but the ball will roll about and still remain 
upon the earth. 

XIX. 

MELANCHOLY OF YOUTH. 

A certain poetical seriousness, a philosophical melancholy, in 
respect to the dazzling and blinding influence which the splendors 
of the world and city life first exert upon youth, performs the same 
office for them as the black crape for the Swiss traveller, which 
veils the eyes from the lightning-flashes of the glittering snow and 
glaciers. But man in later years removes this veil. Life then 
dazzles no more, and appears cloudless only to unveiled eyes. 


XX. 


LOVE. 

As in the sea, when it is all calm and transparent, the mirrored 
heaven arches itself beneath so completely to the blue concave 
above, that those sailing upon it seem hovering in the fight ether of 
the world, so Love knows how to represent the actual and the ideal, 
earth and heaven, so completely, that all become a fancy-heaven 
without a solid earth, and all the past and future is concentrated in 
the present; for Love desires nothing so much as the present that 
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will continue itself onwaxd unchanged; and therefore is she so 
inexhaustibly rich because all the gilts of the future are given to 
her by fancied nearness and union. Love ever keeps the holy star- 
images of her heavens upon our revolving earth above herself ; for 
whatever images the globe conceals in the West it must bring them 
again in the East. 

XXI. 

ABIDING SORROWS. 

There are none, for they are clouds. The quicker they ascend 
the heavens, the quicker they pass away. And those which stand 
still the ether drinks in, and they grow smaller and smaller until they 
disappear. 

XXII. 

THE FORTUNE OF THE UNFORTUNATE. 

We meet with the greatest sufferings of body and mind in the 
higher walks of life, just as executions happen only u|>on high 
places, or as men upon the Alps or in balloons bleed involuntarily. 
At least the popular deep for their short torture-ladder of the body 
(the spirit rarely suffers there) have a long heavenly ladder of sen¬ 
sual and spiritual pleasures beside; upon which in the lowest situ¬ 
ations they have ever more steps above than beneath them, as 
every lowly creature grows like grass in the hoof-print over which 
the sythe passes without injury. 


XXIII. 

T R E E 8 . 

Great cities, those moral diseases of human society, might be 
remedied perhaps as we remedy a noxious atmosphere, by means 
of trees. The Greeks planted trees in all their cities, and so 
numerous were they, (e. g. in Chalchis, in Chubda,) that one for the 
trees could scarcely see the streets. Plant a hamlet, a garden, a 
grove, in your prison-city, and you have accomplished something. 


XXIV. 

ROYAL WIVES. 

I can recall more than one princess who was an angel, whose 
wings were suddenly cut in order that he might sit upon that proud 
eminence which they call the throne of her bridegroom. Slaves 
search for diamonds, and not unfrequently slaves wear them. 


XXV. 

GOD. 

God is that light which has never seen itself, makes every thing 
visible and yet clothes itself in colors. Thine eye perceives not the 
beam, but thy heart feels its warmth. 
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J0Y3 AND SORROWS. 


As we have a fainter recollection of the greatness and number of 
our sorrows than of our joys, so with them we also forget the fruits 
their stormy palms bore us. 

ii. 

The sorrows of a sensitive soul are May frosts which precede 
the warmer season of the year. But the afflictions of a hardened, 
withered heart, are autumn frosts which announce nothing but the 
dreary winter. 

hi. 

Every heavy load of sorrow seems like a perpetual submersion, 
an impending grave-stone, to press the doomed one down into the 
grave. But we forget that these burdens are oftentimes only the 
stones attached to the diver, that he may sink down to fish up 
pearls, and when he is enriched he will be drawn up again. 


IT. 

Joy flutters around us like a gaudy, faultless butterfly. But 
when she lays, she leaves behind eggs for gnawing caterpillars. 


V. 

Great souls attract adversity, as mountains thunder-storms; but 
the storm breaks on them, and they let in the glorious sun-light 
upon the plains below. 


SONNET. 


HT * H A. N 8 VON 8 P I * G E I, 


For many a watchful, many a weary day, 
Restless and careful will I guard my heart, 

So that it love not. I will sternly sway 
My soul, though tortured nature keenly smart 
With untold anguish ; and will only smile 

When, from the secret chambers of my breast, 
Like Hindoo bride to seek the funeral pile, 
Affection issues forth with sable vest 
And pall and cypress wreath, and bids farewell, 
For ever, to her home. Then will I greet 
Ambition proud, and bid him ever dwell 
Where once affection held her empire sweet, 
Ere that I knew how Beauty’s lip and eye, 

And trembling voice and heaving breast may lie! 

Rome , Oct . 184*2. 
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EXETER. 


BT TUB AUTHOR OT 'BOTH OF LIT! IN HATTI.’ 


One day last winter I was called into the state of Maine. On 
my return, in order to vary the route, I took the * Boston and Maine 
Rail-road’ train at Dover, (N. H.,) and in a very short time our iron 
horse, by a shrill whistle, gave notice to wayfarers that he was about 
crossing a thoroughfare. Raising my eyes from the book over which 
I was worrying them, I found we were passing certain suburbs of 
which I had a dreamy recollection. Reader, did a thought ever 
flash through your mind that you had been placed at some remote 
period of time precisely in the situation which you occupy at the 
moment of that thought? — a sort of duplicate moment of your 
existence, so evanescent as hardly to be arrested by thought itself, 
but still the conviction remained that this identical scene you had 
once before figured in ? I have experienced this sensation more 
than once, and I have heard others confess that they too had seen 
this phantom of the past. 

As I gazed from the windows of the car upon the fleeting land¬ 
scape, I thought the Spirit was before me again, but it did not van¬ 
ish as usual; methought there was something familiar in the tall 
trees, and the fields and houses looked like old acquaintances. I 
was getting fairly puzzled, when the conductor opened the door of 
our car and called out: ‘ Passengers for Exeter! * * Oho! ’ said, or 

rather thought I, as my scattered wits collected, and the truth lay 
exposed to my wondering eyes. There was Judge S.’s immense 
house, embowered in firs, sure enough; and these were 4 the Plains,’ 
and here was I, within ten minutes’ walk of the spot which was 
vivid in memory with Greek and Latin, and frolic, and boyhood’s 
merry days. I had barely time to request a friend to land my bag¬ 
gage with his own at the Tremont, when the whistle sounded and 
away bounded our Bucephalus at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
leaving me standing in the midst of a broad snow level, with no 
companion save my walking-stick and the aforesaid book. 

‘ Have a coach, Sir ? ’ — and though it was a mile to the hotel, I 
declined the gentle suasion, preferring to see all I could of my old 
and cherished home as I walked on alone. 

I soon arrived at the house where our English instructer, Mr. H., 
had lived. He had been gone to the * far-off bourne ’ for. many 
years. Peace be with thee! kind-hearted old man I Thou wert 
one of the old school of Domini’s, and thy P-r-o-d-i-g-i-o-u-s! was 
not unlike that of the master of Bertram. Though thou wert no 
tyrant, yet thy tall, spare form and severe frown struck terror to the 
hearts of all juvenile delinquents. 

Up yonder green lane I descry the humble cottage of old 
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M-, where we were wont to resort o’ nights to drink beer fla¬ 

vored from the roots of the neighboring forest, and feast upon the 
cakes and candy of the old lady. 4 Cakes and beer sold here/ 
ran the poetical invitation outside the door. 

Madame M. was as tidy as a bird, and always had a good-natured 
smile for her young customers, though they would bring the mud in 
upon her nicely-sanded floor. Doubtless many a young city lad 
crossed here for the first time the threshold of humble poverty. 
Some fancy of their own had prompted old M. and his help-meet to 
send their two sons to the academy; and whenever we went to the 
house we were sure to find the youngest hard at work upon his 
Latin grammar. And doubtless, as the fond mother looked upon her 
gentle boy, visions of a decent suit of black and of a village spire 
flitted through her miud. Where art thou now, simple-hearted boy ? 
Has hard poverty ground thee down, spite of all thy efforts, or hast 
thou haply achieved thy mother’s hopes ? I fear me that thou too 
hast gone, for thy form was not rugged enough to withstand the 
wear and tear of life. 

With these thoughts, I walked on until the dwellings began to 
thicken, and I passed several of the boarding-houses where we 
used to eat our quotidian portion of apple-pie openly, tap the cider- 
barrel nightly, vex our landladies, and concoct all kinds of mischief. 
I stopped to lean over the garden-fence where we built the snow- 
fort one winter, and, having prepared our hot-shot in the shape of 
cold snow-balls duly dipped in water and frozen, awaited the 
onset of the 4 town boys/ to whom a snow fortress was a sort of 
4 come and take me/ On they came, one moon-light night, and a 
stout battle we had of it. Truth obliges me to confess, however, 
that the big lubbers conquered and demolished the walls ; but we 
peppered them so skilfully with our cold hot-shot from an outpost, 
that they were glad to leave their work half done, and retreat, 
bearing off several wounded. 

This, boys, was not the snow fort, the fort par excellence; the 
like of which was probably never seen on American soil. That 
was built some ten years before, soon after the war, when the mar¬ 
tial current ran hotter through the veins of men and boys. It was 
in the middle of the academy-yard, and had its battlements and 
bastions, and was entered only by a scaling-ladder. It had its com¬ 
manding officer, and a regular sentry posted every night, and an 
alarm-bell on the top of its walls. The grass never had grown 
upon its site afterward; and no wonder, for it faded not away until 
it had seen the rays of a July sun ! So ran the story, and I never 
heard it contradicted. The unfruitful spot was a constant memento 
of our valiant predecessors. 

How many boyish acts came up at the familiar scenes around me! 

There was another big vane on Mr.-’s bam in the place of the 

one which B. demolished with a pebble-stone. How B. scampered 
that day! But we were true as steel, and he never was betrayed. 
And there was a new bam opposite, in the place of the one which 
was burnt one mid-day; and I recollected how we espied the fire 
vol. xx. ' 73 
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from the academy windows, and forgetting alL authority, jumped out 
pell-mell, our instructed Mr. S., among the rest; and how the popu¬ 
lace saved the looking-glasses by throwing them out of the win¬ 
dows, and how the women worked, and how they made coffee for 
the engine-men. How kind people are to each other in small towns 
in such calamities! 

And now I came in sight of the time-honored seminary itself. 
How conflicting were the emotions of joy and sadness which 
struggled in my breast for the mastery! The long care-worn period 
that had intervened since I last stood there was annihilated, and I 
was a happy boy again. Every thing wore a familiar face, save 
that the row of tall poplars which had lined the main avenue 
had given place to elms. There seems to exist now, in New- 
England, as great a distaste for the Lombardy poplars as there was 
once a mania for them: under the new feeling they are fast disap¬ 
pearing. Over these ample grounds we drove the light foot-ball 
with hearts as light as feathers and spirits as buoyant as air. And 
now there flitted before my mind’s eye scores of my old school¬ 
fellows who had passed year after year with me amid these scenes. 

Here we were assembled together from distant sections of the 
country, and, separated from our families and friends, a common sym¬ 
pathy united us like a band of brothers, in the most susceptible years 
of life; and here we parted, never, never more to meet this side the 
grave! Yes! so open is the innocent heart of boyhood to the 
kindlier feelings of our nature, that the short-lived friendships con¬ 
tracted then stand out in bold relief upon our hearts, amid all the 
interested and artificial intercourse of later years. 

At this moment the school was dismissed, and the grounds were 
instantly full of boys and young men I could scarcely realize 
that they were all strangers to me. I am a husband and a father; 
but in that moment I was a boy, and these were my play-fellows 
and intimates. That ‘ leaping varmint ’ who came springing over 
all the steps at once, tumbling over one and pushing down another, 

was certainly-, whose limbs were as indefatigable as if they 

had been made of India-rubber, or were parts of a steam-engine. 
Those two, straying away into a quiet walk, each with a hand 

placed lovingly upon the other's shoulder, were-and-, the 

Damon and Pythias of £he school. Every large seminary has 
one or more such couples. And is not that awkward youth my 

friend-? — he who did not know how to frolic, but knew well 

how to study; then a green country boy, now a scholar of renown ? 
Is not this youth, with a city air and an off-hand carriage, having 
the manners of a man and the face of a boy — is it not, I say, 
Kenner, of New-Orleans, of sporting celebrity? And that silent, 
sedate personage, walking along amid the uproar with as much 
dignity as if he were measuring the ground with mathematical pre¬ 
cision, and counting the footsteps—is it not McCaleb—Judge 
Me Caleb, also of the far South-west, whom some ambitious aspi¬ 
rant for office tried to succeed last year, by representing to the 
President that Mac was dead, and when he went on to take the 
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judge’s chair, found not his ghost but Mac himself alive and well ? 
I say, is not this my identical old school-fellow, hailing then, I believe, 
from Port Gibson, Miss. ? May his shadow never be less! But as 
the joyous throng draws near, the pleasing fancy vanishes. They 
are all, all strangers! They dream not of the feelings with which I 
am contemplating them, and I turn away with the sickening thought 
that the places which knew us shall know us no more for ever! 

With a suspicious sort of application of the knuckle of my finger 
to the fringe of my eye, I called to a curly-pated little fellow: 
‘ Who is your Principal now, my lad ? ’ ‘ Mr. S.,’ he replied. I 

remember him well: he was assistant, in my day, and his name has 
been synonymous with Herodotus and Terence ever since. I 
looked upon the smiling, saucy air of the little fellow, and said 
inwardly, ‘ How happy is your lot in this land, even in childhood! In 
England the younger boys are fags, and the elder are tyrants. Not 
so here, where all share alike the spirit which belongs to ‘ the lord 
of the lion heart and eagle eye.’ ’ 

‘ And the good old Doctor ? ’ quoth I. 4 Is he still living V 1 Oh 
yes, Sir; there he is now, just coming out of his house.’ With 
long strides I overtook him, and as his black eye glanced upon me, 
I again felt myself a boy ; that black eye, from which the boldest 
and most turbulent shrunk in fear, if turned upon him in anger! 
What was the secret which gave him such a power over us ? He 
was never harsh, never violent, scarcely ever spoke to us, yet we 
always feared him. It was the perfect blending of dignity nud 
kindness which subdued with equal ease the hot temper of the 
Southerner, or the cooler obstinacy of the New-Englander. 

He did not recognize me ; but on giving my name, I found myself 
still freshly remembered, notwithstanding the hundreds who had 
passed through his hands since my day. After some inquiries 
respecting the country where I had been living, and questions from 
myself about his health, etc., I shook hands with my old preceptor, 
and proceeded to the tavern-stand of Col. B. I found that he was 
no longer a Boniface, and moreover that a fine large hotel was 
erected by the side of the more unpretending inn (thereby hangs a 
tale !) and post-office where we used to go religiously every night, 
rain or shine, to see if there was a letter from home, though our 
filial and fraternal anxiety about the welfare of our friends (coupled 
with a sort of sneaking hope that the said epistle might contain a 
remittance) was not rewarded more than once a month. 

Proceeding to the ‘ Swamscot House,* I was received by a comely 
landlord, whose round person gave token of good cheer. He ush¬ 
ered me into the bar-room — I beg pardon, into the office — where, 
seated before a good fire, amid the fumes of a genuine Havanna, I 
entered into a cheerful conversation with mine host and a friend of 
the house. 

* And so, Sir,’ said the latter, ‘ you have heard no account of the 
Abbott festival, given on occasion of the good old Doctor’s resign¬ 
ing his charge, after fifty odd years of service ? It was a grand day 
for the old man, with Daniel Webster and Edward Everett (both 
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of whose sconces had probably been in pretty close contact with his 
fingers more than once) making speeches and paying him compli¬ 
ments, notwithstanding his modesty. Only think, Sir, of one man 
having had the authority to apply the birch to such men as these, 
and Jared Sparks, and Lewis Cass, and William Ladd, and a 
thousand other ornaments of the land. I dare say, Sir, they are all 
the brighter for his rubbing; and he was a younger man then, and 
had n’t that black eye for nothing.* 

‘ I have been far away, Sir,’ I replied; * and should be glad to 
hear about it now.* St. Croix. 


THE WATCH-FIRE. 


7ROU TH* OVHUIH. 


Wife and child sleep safe at home; 
While ye sleep, I’ve hither come; 
Watch for thee, through cold and night, 
Think of thee—and call with might, 

‘ Death, or Liberty! ’ 


iz. 

Now from far I hear the sound, 

In my heart the echoes bound; 
Brother greeting in the night, 

Watch to watchman calls with might, 
‘ Death, or Liberty ! * 


nr. 

Where the watch-fire brightly glows, 
Stands a friend to mark thy foes ; 

And the murmur through the night, 
Watch to watchman calls with might, 
‘ Death, or Liberty 1’ 


IV. 

If protection he should will, 

Coward fears his bosom fill, 

Bid him shelter in the night, 
Trembling ’neath that call of might, 
‘ Death, or Liberty ! * 


When the battle-tumult’s quiet, 
Whispering bullets cease their riot, 
Then, amid the darksome night, 
Blast him with our call of might, 

‘ Death, or Liberty! * 


New - York , Nov . 14, 1S12. 


Lcdwio Tom You. 
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Sporting Scenes and Sundry Sketches. Being the Miscellaneous Writings of J. Cypress, 

Jr. Edited by Frank Forrester. Iu two volumes, pp. 40*2. New-York: Gould, Banks 

and Company. 

Until the appearance of these volumes, we were not aware how much our 
humorous and sporting literature was indebted to their lamented author, William 
P. Hawes, Esq. We had read, it is true, in those capital sporting journals, the 
New-York 1 Spirit of the Times' and the { Turf Register ,’ several papers from the pen 
of ‘Cypress, Jr.,’ which had struck us as evincing a deep love and close observa¬ 
tion of nature, and as possessing a vein of quiet humor that was irresistible; and 
we remember to have quoted on one occasion the admirable story of a man and a 
bear putting to sea on a cake of ice to which they were frozen, and the amusing 
scenes and colloquy which ensued between them. In addition to papers of this 
stamp, there are contained in these volumes a few articles in prose and verse, 
touching in a playful and satirical spirit upon the political men and themes of the 
day. Our space allows us only to quote from a very small portion of the work; 
but the extracts which we present will stimulate the reader to the possession of 
the entire volumes. There is something in the following sketch of our author’s 
sporting friend, Ned Locus, and himself, that reminds us forcibly of the quiet but 
effective humor of Sands : 

‘ Ned is a young gentleman, who spends his money, and shoots, and fishes, and tells tough yams 
for a living. His uncle manages his estate ; for although Neil is now of age, yet he don't want to 
deprive the old man of the commissions; and beside, ever since Ned got his bachelor’s diploma, he 
has forgotten his Greek and Trigonometry, without which no man can be an executor. Ned, 
although not strictly pious, delights not in things of this world. Mere terrestrial axioms know no 
lodgment in his confidence. His meditations and labors are in another sphere, a universe of his 
own creation. And yet he believes himself to be a plain, practical, matter-of-fact man ; one who 
has no fancy, who never tells his dreams for truths, nor adds a single bird or fish in the story of the 
sum total ot his successes. There is no design upon his part in the choice of his place of existence, 
or the description of his sensations and actions. The fault, if any, lies in his originnl composition; 
his father and mother are to be blamed for it, not he. His eyes and ears are not ns the eyes and e*rs 
of other men, and, truly, so is not his tongue. There is an investiture of unearthliness about every 
thing he sees and hears. By day and by night he is contemplating a constant mirage. He never 
admired a woman on account of her having Hesh, blood, bosom, lips, and such things ; but while 
he gazed, he worshipped some fairy incarnation, that enveloped and adorned her with unearthly 
grace and hypercelestial sweetnesses. Even in his reading he is an original. He never gives to a 
fine passage in Shakspere its ordinary interpretation ; but the brilliant light of the poet’s thought is 
crooked, and thrown otf, and sometimes made a caricature rainbow of, by the refraction of his 
cloudy imagination. His aunt sent him one new-year’s day, when he was at college, an old copy 
of the Septnagint, which she had nicked up at the auction sale of the effects of a demised ecclesi¬ 
astic. On receiving the present, he wrote upon the fly-leaf what he considered to be the apposite 
•eutiments of Mark Antony: 

‘ Let hut the eommoni h*i»r thi* te»tamenf, 

Which, pardon me, 1 do not mean to read.' 
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That was Ned, all over. With such a constitution it is quite possible that he may seem, to those 
men who always want the actual proof of a thing, chapter and verse, to be rather given to romance. 
Ned hates such people. So do I. They are without faith, earth-bound, and live by sense alone; 
grossly. 

‘ I am—I do n’t know what I am, exactly. I’m a distant relative of Ned—a blossom off one of 
the poor brandies of the family. I ‘ expect ’ I’m a kind of a loafer. I’m Ned’s friend, and he’s 
mine. I ’in his moralist, and minister, and tiger, and kind of tutor, and he lends me money. 1 cer¬ 
tainly intend to repay him; though I do n’t owe him much now, by the by, for I have won all the 
bets we have made lately, as might naturally be presumed ; Ned always bets so wildly. We keep 
along pretty square. Ned’s a good fellow. If I only say: ‘ Ned, I’m rather short to-day, how are 
you f ’ he ’ll give me a draft on his uncle for a cool hundred. We play picquet too, now and then, 
and cassinu, and all-fours, a little. I can beat him at those games. 1 keep my account at the Tea- 
water Pump. I have thought of getting into some kind of business ; I think I am calculated for it; 
but my affection for Ned will not permit me to leave him. We were both ‘ licked ’ by Joe Nelson, 
the blind school-master, aud hectored by his twin-headed understrapper ; and we were class-mates 
in old Columbia, and put into practice the doctrines of forces, and action and reliction at Robinson’s, 
during intermission hours, ana were always together. So we ride about and take our comfort.’ 

How very beautiful, nay how exquisitely touching in parts, is the following pas¬ 
sage from an article entitled ‘ Some Observations concerning Quail! * It is written 
in the true spirit of a kind-hearted gentleman and ‘ tender sportsman: * 

‘ The quail is the bird for me. He is no rover, no emigrant. He stays at home, and is identified 
with the soil. Where the farmer works, he lives and loves and whistles. In budding spring-time, 
and in scorching summer ; in bounteous autumn, and in barren winter; his voice is heard from the 
same bushy hedge-fence, and from his customary cedars. Cupidity and cruelty may drive him to 
the woods, and to seek more quiet seats; but be merciful and kind to him, and he will visit your 
barn-yard, and sing lor you upon the boughs of the apple-tree by your gate-way. But wheu warm 
May first woos the young flowers to open aud receive her breath, then begin the loves and jeal¬ 
ousies and duels of the heroes of the bevy. Duels, too often, alas! bloody and fatal; for there 
liveth not an individual of the gallinaceous order, braver, bolder, more enduring, than a cock-quail 
fighting for his ladye-love. Arms too he wieldeth, such as give no vain blows, rightly used. His 
mandible serves for other purposes than mere biting of grasshoppers and picking up Indian com. 
While the dire affray rages, Miss Quailina looketh on from her safe perch on a limb above the 
combatants, impartial spectatress, holding her love under her left wing, patiently; and when the 
vanquished craven finally bites the dust, descends and rewards the conquering hero with her heart 
and hand. 

* Now begin the cares and responsibilities of wedded life. Away fly the happy pair to seek some 
grassy tussock, where, safe from the eye of the hawk and the nose of the fox, they may rear their 
expected brood in peace, provident, and not doubting that their espousals will be blessed with a 
numerous offspring. Oats harvest arrives, and the fields are waving with yellow grain. Now be 
wary, oh kiud-hearied cradler ! and tread not into those pure while eggs ready to burst with life! 
Soon there is a peeping sound heard, and lo! a proud mother walketh magnificently in the midst of 
her children, scratching and picking, and teaching them how to swallow. Happy she if she may 
be permitted to bring them up to maturity, and uncompelled to renew her joys in another nest. 

‘ The assiduities of a mother have a beauty and a sacredncss about them that command respect 
and reverence in all animal nature, human or inhuman — what a lie does that word carry—except 
perhaps in monsters, insects and fish. I never yet heard of the parental tenderness of a trout, eat¬ 
ing up his little baby, nor of the filial gratitude of a spider, nipping the life out of his gray-headed 
father, and usurping his web. But if you would see the purest, the sincerest, the most affecting 
piety of a parent’s love, startle a young family of quails, and watch the conduct of the mother. 
She will not leave yo'u. No, not she. But she will fall at your feet, uttering a noise which none 
but a distressed mother can make, and she will run, and flutter, and seem to try to be caught, and 
cheat your outstretched hand, and affect to be wing-broken, and wounded, and yet have just strength 
enough to tumble Wong, until she has drawn you, fatigued, a safe distance from her threatened 
children, and the young hopes of her heart; and then will she mount, whirring with glad strength, 
and away through the maze of trees you have not seen before, like a close-shot bullet, fly to ner 
skulking infants. Listen now! Do you hear those three half plaintive notes, quickly and clearly 
poured out ? She is calling the boys and girls together. She sings not now ‘ Bob White! ’ nor ‘ ah! 
Bob White!’ That is her husband’s love-call, or his trumpet-blast of defiance. But she calls 
sweetly and softly for her lost children. Hear them ‘ peep! peep! peep! ’ at the welcome voice of 
their mother’s love! They are coming together. Soon the whole family will meet again. It is a 
foul sin to disturb them; but retread your devious way, and let her hear your coming footsteps, 
breaking down the briars, as you renew the danger. She is quiet. Not a word is passed between 
the fearful fugitives. Now, if you have the heart to do it, lie low, keep still, and imitate the call of 
the lien-quail. O, mother! mother 1 , how your heart would die if you could witness the deception! 
The little ones raise up their trembling heads, and catch comfort and imagined safety from the 
sound. ‘ Peep! peep! ’ they come to you, straining their little eyes, and clustering together, and 
answering, seem to say: ‘ Where is she ! Mother! mother! we are here! ’ 

‘ I knew an Ethi6pian once—he lives yet in a hovel, on the brush plains of Matowacs—who 
called a whole bevy together in that way. He first shot the parent bird ; and when the murderous 
villain had ranged them in close company, while they were looking over each other’s necks, and 
mingling their doubts and hopes and distresses, in a little circle, he levelled his cursed musket at 
their unhappy breasts, and butchered—‘ What! all my jnetty ones? Did you say all?’ He did; 
and he lives yet! O! let me not meet that nigger six miles north of Patchogue, in a place where 
the scrub oaks cover with cavernous gloom a sudden precipice, at whose bottom lies a deep lake, 
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unknown but to the Kwaaek and the lost deer-hunter! For ray soul’s sake let me not encounter 
him in the grim ravines of the Cnllicoon, in Sullivan, where the everlasting darkness of the hem¬ 
lock forests would sanctify virtuous murder! ’ 

We had marked for insertion other and not less felicitous passages, classical, 
sporting, humorous, and satirical; but we would rather that our readers should 
seek them out for themselves, and thus compass their own enjoyment, while they 
do justice to the widow and children of the accomplished author, on whose behalf 
the volumes are published. We should not omit to add that they are handsomely 
executed, and illustrated by several fine steel engravings, representing ‘Trout- 
fishing on Long-Island,’ ‘ Wild-duck shooting,’ ‘ Woodcock shooting,’ ‘ Snipe shoot¬ 
ing,* etc. We commend the volumes confidently and cordially to public acceptance. 


A Discourse occasioned by the Death op William Ellery Channing, D. D. Pronounced 
before the Unitarian Societies of New-York and Brooklyn, in the Church of the Messiah. By 
Henry W. Bellows. New York: Charles S. Francis and Company. 


This very able Discourse now appears for the first time in a printed form from 
the writer’s manuscript; although imperfect and unrevised reports of it were pre¬ 
sented, soon after its delivery, in several of the daily journals. It is a feeling and 
faithful tribute to the memory of a great and good man, whose death is widely and 
universally deplored. We select two or three brief extracts, for which only we 
have space. The justice of the following observations will be admitted by all who 
have faith in man, and who hold with Dr. Channing that the most humble and 
even depraved being is not without some portion of that divine ‘ light which light- 
eth every man that cometh into the world 

‘ Few know how much this man has done to raise into self-respect and happiness the mechanics 
and laborers of our country, who felt themselves ground down in spirit under the assumptions and 
pride ascribed to the more privileged classes. 1 have seen the influence of that single tract of Dr. 
Channing’s, styled 4 Self Culture.’ It has reconciled thousands to manual labor, satisfied them 
with their condition, by substituting their own respect and the respect of God for the condescension 
of riches and fashion, and taught them to look down upon ignorance and folly, even clothed in pur¬ 
ple and fine linen anti faring sumptuously every day. And what is more, he taught social equality 
without Jacobinism and Agrarianism. The poor and humble were no better, but only as good as 
the rich and the proud. A man was a man in rags, but also a man in purple ; the soiled hand of 
labor was still human, and so was the gloved hand of luxury. Toil needed to be taught what was 
respectable in affluence, as well as affluence what was venerable in toil. If there was pride, 
reserve, and contempt in the high, there was envy, jealousy, and hatred in die low. Therefore, if 
the rich respect the poor, the poor shall respect the rich.’ 

It is a bright feature in the bright character of Channing, that his sectarian 
views were never accompanied by sectarian intolerance. In this regard, it is well 
observed by his friend and pupil, that 

‘ He rose above the barriers of sect, and merged the partisan in the Christian, and the theologian 
in the man. Philanthropy belongs to no sect; goodness is of no narty. The depth and purity of 
this man’s heart, the breadth and comprehensiveness of his intelligence, precluded aversion or 
rejection on the part of others. He could not be shut out from the sympnthy and reverence of other 
religious minds without excluding more of Christianity and humanity than could be spared. None 
can doubt the safety, the sincerity, or the essential truth of a mode of faith which produces the holiest 
life, the calmest but most active benevolence, the serenest and most reverend beauty of character 
ana conduct. Fenelon and Channing are brothers in Christ, saints in the universal church, and 
angels of God. In these latter days, thank God. theology every where gives way to religion. 
Peculiarities and differences of religious opinion nave met and kissed each otheT over the altar of 
philanthropy. 4 By their fruits ye snail know them,’ is a test that gains credit in our day. Chan- 
ning’s loss is specially to be mourned as a mediator in the Christian church. We need men in 
whom all denominations feel confidence. They do more to remedy the littleness and narrowness 
of sectarianism than every thing beside; and sectarianism is the curse of the Christian church ; a 
family quarrel, an intestine war, which weakens our force more than all the principalities and pow¬ 
ers of the world, if, alasl all these are not within the pale of the church itself.’ 
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A glance at the personal appearance of Dr. Chaining must close our extracts 
from the Discourse before us: 

‘ Hia stature was small and his frame slight. There seemed only enough body to anchor his soul 
among us. His health was extremely feeble, and he had led the life of an invalid for thirty years. 
This doubtless made him more contemplative than he might otherwise have been. It narrowed his 
activity in one kind only to widen it in another. Had he been better able to labor as a parochial 
minister, he might have been less a philanthropist and philosopher, and the world have lost what 
his people gained. The slenderness and debility of his frame gave increased expressiveness to his 
character and discourse. His head was so full and finely turned, that no sense of diminutiveness 
disturbed you, and least of all in the pulpit. His countenance was surpassingly beautiful. 
Heavenly-mindedness, truth, compassion, love, and peace, reposed in his features. His voice, 
tremulous always, was melodious and melting beyond any parallel; and his articulation distinct 
and elegant, but simple, slow, and slightly delayed, had the effect of those notes in music which 
reluctantly give way to each other. His eloquence was persuasive, but not but truth and love 
took you captive. He had no peculiarities of manner. There was nothing oratorical in his dis¬ 
courses ; for they read as well as they sounded, which can never be true of artificial eloquence. 
His gesture you neither minded nor missed. He left you full of the subject and not of himself. 
And if an occasional hearer only, you went from his discourse with a feeling that it was an era in 
your moral life.’ 

‘ As we looked,’ says an eloquent writer, in an article upon the death of Dr. 
Channing, in the last number of the Christian Examiner , ‘as we looked upon the 
narrow coffin which contained the slender, fragile form, and scanty ashes, lately 
animate with so lofty a spirit, and a power that outswayed the rule of kings, we 
could not but reflect that no great man could less need to live longer than he. His 
was an agency and a power that would not die with him. Though he lay silent 
and cold beneath the pulpit that had been his very throne, and under the arched 
roof that had echoed to his eloquence, we felt that, though dead, his mind was 
speaking, and would speak on when that roof should have fallen in decay to the 
ground, and when our children’s children should be laid with him in the dust; 
speak on, and be echoed from unnumbered souls, repeated from unnumbered 
tongues, and transfused through invisible channels into the thoroughfares and 
by-ways of human thought and feeling.’ 


Braithwaite’s Retrospect op Medicine and Surgery. Party. January and July. New- 

York: Adeb and Eastabrooic. 

In this age of universal book-making, he who can concentrate the substance of 
many volumes into one, does the reading community a real service. To do this 
skilfully, requires not only great industry but talent of no mean order; to which, 
however, we think the compiler of the above volume may fairly lay claim. The 
work of which the present is a reprint was commenced in London in eighteen 
hundred and forty, and has just reached its fifth part. It is to be continued in the 
same form by the American publishers, as fast as received ; the back volumes to be 
brought out semi-monthly. It is designed to comprise the spirit of the various 
medical journals, which have become so numerous that few physicians can think 
of purchasing, much less of reading, one half of them. Yet it must be presumed 
that each one of them contains something that is truly valuable to the profession, 
which but for a work like the present would be lost to the great body of practition¬ 
ers. As a specimen of the condensing powers of the compiler we may state, that 
the present number contains the substance of one hundred and nineteen articles, 
by ninety different writers, and condensed from all the principal medical journals. 
To country physicians, whose leisure is limited, this work must be invaluable; 
and as it comes at the low price of one dollar per annum, we hope to see it exten¬ 
sively circulated. 
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Pleasant Memories of Pleasant Lands. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. In one volume. 

Boston : James Munroe and Company. 

We have had great pleasure in looking over the sheets of a forthcoming volume, 
entitled as above, which will be published early in the present month. Its typo¬ 
graphical execution is beautiful. The frontispiece is an engraving by Andrews, 
in his best style, of ‘Abbotsford.’ There is a vignette title-page, by the same 
artist, representing the ‘ Obelisk of Luxor’ at Paris. Poetry and prose interspersed, 
and both in Mrs. Sigourney’s most felicitous manner, make the book doubly 
attractive. In the preface, she remarks : ‘ These pages have been drawn forth and 
modified from the notes of a journal regularly kept during a tour which occupied 
the greater part of a year. Their writer has not sought to dwell upon the dark 
shades of the countries that it was her privilege to visit. It might have been 
easy to fix the eye upon the blemishes that appertain to each, as it is to discern 
foibles in the most exalted character. Yet it is but a losing office to quit our own 
fireside and throw ourselves upon the stormy billows, for the sake of finding fault: 
this we might do with less fatigue and peril at home. She might indeed have 
picked up a nettle here and there, but the flowers were sweeter. She might 
have gathered thorns and brambles to sting others or herself with; but what 
she has missed, multitudes who go the same road can find and cull if they 
choose. • • • Methinks, he who leaves his native land to take note of foreign 
realms, and is brought again in safety to his own home and people, owes not only 
a great debt of gratitude to his Preserver, but a new service of charity to those 
whom He has made. It would seem that obligation was laid on him, not to use 
the knowledge thus acquired to embarrass and embroil God’s creatures, but to 
brighten the bands of the nations with a wreath of love.’ 

From many graceful pieces of descriptive poetry, in which the author’s impres¬ 
sions on visiting remarkable places are recorded with ease and vividness, we copy 
the following lines: 


LAKE W I N A N 


Oir. sweet Winandermcre! how blest 
Is he who on thy marge may rest, 

Rear his light bower, ’ncalli summer’s ray, 
Ami from the loud world steal away ; 

And here, when twilight calm and pale 
Spreads o'er thy mist a deeper veil, 

List to the ripple on thy shore, 

Or mark the lightly dripping oar, 

Or sink to sleep, when eve shall cease, 
Like thee, with all mankind at peace. 

The angler here, with trolling line, 

Doth muse from morn till day's decline, 
And when brown autumn sets its seal, 
llow sharply rings the hunter’s steel: 

But I, with these no concert keep, 

Nor aim to vex thy tranquil deep; 

No Imrhed hook with pang and start 
Would bury in the simple heart, 

Nor work their wo, that wandering free 
Would dip the oary foot in thee. 

Fair lakes my own dear land can boast, 
From inland glades to ocean coast: 
Through woven copse or thicket green, 
Their blue eyes deeply fringed are seen ; 
On hillock’s side they scoop a nest, 

Like dew-drop nursed in lily’s breast: 

vol. xx. 74 


T > E R M E R E. 


Bv Seneca nnd lone St. Clair, 

The mirrored maiden braids her hair, 

And guileless to the searching sun 
Turns crystal-breasted Ilorricon. 

Yet could’st thou see our mighty chain 
From red Algonquin to ihe main ; 

Those seas on seas, which thundering leap 
O'er strong Niagara's mountain sleep, 

And bid St. Lawrence hoarsely' pour 
Round Anticosti's trembling shore, 

Them, at their side, bright gem, would’st be 
Like timid brooklet to the sea, 

And highest swoln anti tempest-tost, 

Still, as a noteless speck, be lust. 

But o’er thy brow deep memories glide, 
And spirit-voices stir thy tide, 

For thou of her art pleased to tell, 

Queen of the lyre, who loved thee well, 
And in the ‘ Dove’s nest ’ by thy side, 
Sought from the gazing throng to hide, 

The laurel o’er her casement darkening, 
The rose-tree for her footsteps hearkening. 
I see her ! though in dust she sleeps ; 

I hear her 1 though no lyre she sweeps; 
And for her sake so fondly dear, 

I love tliee, sweet Winandermere! 
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A Voice from the Publishers’ Counting-Room. — Jeremy Bentham 
once wrote a treatise on ‘ Popular Fallacies,’ and Sir Thomas Browne, in a former 
age, lavished the treasures of his quaint and rich genius upon an inquiry into 
‘Common and Vulgar Errors.’ Both these works are so far incomplete, that they 
make no mention of a fallacy of recent growth, which is enjoying a very exten¬ 
sive popularity, and of an error which has become alarmingly common; and that 
is, the notion that a publisher of a periodical is an animal who actually lives upon 
air. He is supposed to be a sort of brother to the chameleon, and of kindred with 
the lilies of the field; breakfasting upon the morning breeze and weaving his 
clothing from threads of light and filaments of dew. Other men are allowed to 
stand in need of beef, bread and broad-cloth; printers, paper-makers, type-foun¬ 
ders, book-binders and even authors (though this last fact is rather reluctantly ad¬ 
mitted) are acknowledged to be consumers of food, raiment, and fuel, and to require 
certain periodical supplies of money to maintain unimpaired the mysterious con¬ 
nection of soul and body; but a publisher is assumed to be a jolly, good-natured 
person, so overflowing with zeal, humanity, benevolence and disinterestedness, 
that he delights to spend his property, his time and his wits, in furnishing periodi¬ 
cally a stated amount of pleasant reading gratis, for his fellow-citizens, and that 
to offer to pay for it would be taken as a kind of insult; like going by invitation to 
an agreeable dinner, and at the end of it, ringing the bell and asking the servant to 
bring in the bill. 

The publishers of the Knickerbocker have been forced into these conclusions 
in consequence of a recent examination of their books, and the result of certain 
measures adopted in consequence of this examination. They gathered from it the 
astounding and almost incredible fact, that the amount due from delinquent sub¬ 
scribers, during the last two years only, exceeds five thousand dollars. And 
this sum, be it remembered, has its representative or equivalent in some substantial 
value, some article of exchangeable w’orth, made up of paper, printing, binding, intel¬ 
lectual and manual toil, and stands for nd airy bubble or unsubstantial moonshine. 
They accordingly addressed a printed circular to their delinquent subscribers, 
reminding them of their obligations, and civilly requesting payment. To this, 
various answ r ers were received, and many of them conceived and expressed in a 
spirit which would make one sad or mirthful, according to the mood of mind in 
which he happened to take them up; very few r how r ever containing that w hich, in 
such a case, is the cream of the correspondence, a remittance : some wore coarsely 
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indignant, and some were tart with suppressed irritation ; some were nonchalant 
and some were apologetic ; some were in a tone of defiance, and some of depreca¬ 
tion, but very few were satisfactory. 

Now we respectfully beg leave to assure our subscribers that if they suppose 
that we are an exception to the general laws which regulate the production, distri¬ 
bution, and consumption of exchangeable values ; or if they imagine that we are 
mWionairc8, who publish the Knickerbocker merely for pastime and entertain¬ 
ment, they are altogether mistaken. On the contrary, we assure them that we and 
those in our employment, and those dependant upon us, are in want of a great 
many things which can neither be begged nor borrowed; we feel hungry two or 
three times a day, and know of no remedy for that disease but eating; we are 
sensitive to winter’s cold and summer’s heat, and must have shelter, raiment and 
fuel, to say nothing of various artificial wants which civilization engenders and 
converts into necessities. Nor shall we feel the least * hurt,’ or suffer any uneasi¬ 
ness from wounded feeling, if our friends insist upon paying us for the monthly 
entertainment which we supply to them. Indeed, w T e shall receive such tributes 
with great thankfulness of spirit, and be much comforted and refreshed thereby. 
If they have any dainty scruples on this point, we beg them to dismiss them: 
there need be no ceremony among friends. Plainness of speech and directness of 
conduct are especially commendable in such relations. They need not have 
recourse to any of those delicate artifices or ingenious manoeuvres by which to 
sensitive natures the weight of obligation is lessened. We care not how many 
people are present when we receive our honorarium: we do not insist on hav¬ 
ing it stealthily conveyed to us under the table, or smuggled between the leaves of 
a book. We could bear even to see a bank-note (supposing the bank to be solvent) 
a little fluttered in the air, or to hear a gold-piece ring loudly upon the counter. 
Our nerves would be proof against even these shocks. 

The singular apathy which pervades the public mind upon the subject of the 
claims of publishers would not press so heavily upon us, in its consequences, if it 
were extended to other departments of productive industry. But the moment we 
appear in the relation of consumers, we find ourselves to be the solitary exception 
to a stem general rule. Should we, on some bright morning, go to our tailor and 
invite him to make us a coat for the honor and glory of the thing, he would very 
good-naturedly, but very decidedly, shake his head at our proposal. If we should 
say to the baker: ‘ You will supply us with bread for the next quarter on principles 
of general benevolence and universal philanthropy,’ we should gain nothing but 
experience by our motion. Should we propose to the butcher to furnish us with 
juicy joints for a season upon no other ground than that he had them and we 
wanted them, we should certainly escape all the penalties, moral and physical, 
denounced upon flesh-eaters. Or to bring the matter more directly home, should 
we go to our paper-maker and say to him: ‘ We want so many reams of paper for 
the next Knickerbocker: you will not be paid; but then it has a great many 
subscribers, and you will have the satisfaction of contributing to the entertainment 
and instruction of a large multitude;’ or should we say to the printer: ‘ You will 
print so many copies, and receive your compensation in the consciousness of the 
good you are doing by the diffusion of knowledge;’ or should we go to a clever 
contributor, and tell him that we were in need of some ten pages of very choice 
matter, which shall be at once witty, sound, learned, and graceful, and for this 
wear and tear of his brains he should have no other quid pro quo than the proud 
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thought of the many wise and good men and lovely women that would hang with 
delight over his periods; should this be our language, directly or indirectly, what 
would be the result ? Certainly not the getting out of our next number. 

We are well aware that to pay a publisher is regarded as a sort of wild conscien¬ 
tiousness— something like returning a borrowed umbrella; and that a man who 
does either, would hardly be considered, in legal phrase, 1 of sound and disposing 
mind and memory.’ But there is no form of eccentricity more pardonable than the 
eccentricity of virtue. It may well be inquired, whether the joke of not paying for 
periodicals has not been earned too far? —whether it has not become somewhat 
stale, flat and prosaic ? Would it not be well to reverse the spell, and try the 
other path ? This is the age of changes and reforms. Men are tired of the old 
and are clamoring for the new. In medicine, in politics, in social habits, the whirl 
of revolution is going on. Let us introduce the spirit of reform into the relations 
of publishers and subscribers generally, and let it begin with the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. We invite our delinquent subscribers to form themselves into an 
association, the first principle of which shall be to pay up all their arrears, and 
the second, never to allow any delinquencies hereafter to gather against their 
names. Let them try this new sensation, of feeling that they owe their publisher 
nothing. Who knows but that they may find it a very agreeable one ?—very salu¬ 
tary to the digestion, clarifying to the brain, and enlivening to the spirits ? At any 
rate, it is worth trying; and we hereby respectfully give notice to all our sub¬ 
scribers that books are now opened at our counting-room for the formation of such 
a society, and that it will be duly organized so soon as a sufficient number of names 
are subscribed. 


Dickens’s c American Notes.’ — We are not quite so fatuous as to attempt a 
review of a work which in four distinct and marvellously cheap editions is 
doubtless at this moment familiar to three or four hundred thousand readers in 
this country. We cannot resist the inclination, however, to say a few words 
concerning a production, of which, as we learn from the best authority, eight 
thousand copies were sold in London at a guinea a copy, on the first day of its 
publication, and which therefore must be as extensively perused by the British 
public as by our own. These ‘ Notes ’ bear evident marks of having been very 
hastily elaborated from memoranda hurriedly jotted down in the writer’s rapid 
progress through the country. Mr. Dickens has abstained, and we think very 
properly, from a description of the festivals and entertainments, public and private, 
which were got up to do honor to that talent which had delighted so many readers 
in this western hemisphere; yet he has awarded a cheerful tribute of praise to 
the society in our Atlantic cities, which alone he had an adequate opportunity of 
observing. The educated classes in Boston and New-York, he tells us, are in no 
wise dissimilar to kindred classes in England. ‘ The American people,’ says 
Mr. Dickens, ‘are by nature frank, brave, cordial, hospitable and affectionate. 
Cultivation and refinement seem but to enhance their warmth of heart and ardent 
enthusiasm ; and it is the possession of these latter qualities, in a most remarkable 
degree, which renders an educated American one of the most endearing and most 
generous of friends.’ These tributes, however, are somewhat lessened when con¬ 
trasted with elaborate descriptions of the desagremens of travel in the western and 
south-western portions of the Union. In this regard, we are compelled to admit, 
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with a contemporary, that, while the work is amusing and interesting, and written 
in a good-humored tone, and kind though rather patronizing spirit, a stranger 
would receive from it a very untrue impression of the country. ‘ Reconstructing 
the western world from these ‘ Notes,’ he would produce a population entirely 
such as met Boz in stages, and steamboats, and taverns. This injustice was per¬ 
haps unavoidable, but is none the less real. In all his pictures he does not go 
below the surface. He paints the foliage and branches of the tree, but does not 
stop to analyze the soil in which it grows, and to discriminate between the origi¬ 
nal tendency of the germ and the effect of surrounding influences. But amid his 
bitter denunciations of the newspaper press and of slavery, and his tasteless obtru¬ 
sion of the necessity of spittoons, are found a hearty sympathy with the masses, a 
frank admission of the moral superiority of the American manufacturing system, 
and a deep interest in the institutions for the relief of the unfortunate and* the 
criminal. Indeed, his sketches of the ‘ Egyptian Tombs,’ and of the Pennsylvania 
1 Eastern Penitentiary ’ at Philadelphia, are among the most stirring and graphic 
pictures of the volume. That in portions of this republic our good people do 
expectorate incessantly, almost; that in steam-boats, meals are devoured in a 
silence almost as solemn and unbroken as a states’-prison repast; is,we have been 
told by our own writers, ‘ quite the fact; ’ but that one of these ‘ veriUs-veritables * 
should have made so much materiel for the volume before us, would seem to indi¬ 
cate a paucity of subject, or lack of observation of what was note-worthy, which 
one would have thought quite foreign to such a writer as Mr. Dickens.’ But 
enough. Our readers have formed their own judgment, as we have ours, of these 
‘ Notes; ’ and we can well believe that our own estimate differs very little from 
the general impressions of Mr. Dickens’s friends and admirers in this country, 
or from those of the American public at large. 


The ‘Christian Examiner’ for November contains several very able and 
interesting papers. The number opens with a new translation of the first of the 
Tusculan Questions, ‘ De contemnenda mortc ,’ of Cicero, which proceeds, as we 
think, from the pen of a popular correspondent of this Magazine. The translation 
is offered as an argument for revelation ; as a cry to heaven for light and guidance; 
as a confession of human weakness and want; and as a proof of the necessity of a 
more complete argument for the immortality of the soul. One striking passage 
we segregate from a context scarcely less impressive: 

‘ Those things we do see we perceive not by the eyes, for there is no sense in the body, but (as 
not only natural philosophers but also physicians teach us, who have seen them open and exposed) 
there are certain paths perforated from the seat of the soul to the eyes, the ears, and the nostrils. 
Often, when lost in thought or affected by disease, the eyes and ears being open and sound, we 
neiiher see nor hear; so that it can easily be understood that it is the soul that sees and hears, and 
not those pans which are, as it were, the windows of the soul; for the senses can perceive nothing 
unless the soul be present and act. Why do we comprehend the most dissimilar things by one 
mind, as color, taste, heat, odor, sound, which the soul would never know by the five senses unless 
they referred all things to it, and made it the sole judge of every thing? And indeed all objects will 
be seen much more clearly and truly, when the free soul shall have arrived at that place to which it 
tends by ils nature. Now indeed, although nature has by the most cunning workmanship formed 
these avenues, which conduct to the soul from the body, nevertheless they are often clogged up by 
earthy ami solid substances. But when there shall be nothing but pure mind, no object will inter¬ 
vene to hinder its seeing how and what every thing is. How many, how various, how splendid 
are the sights which shall open upon the soul in the celestial regions! ’ 


From an article which discusses the influence of the Bible upon science, art 
and poetry, we take the subjoined forcible and just comments upon the compara-. 
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tive effects of the Grecian and Gothic styles of architecture. Our readers will 
perceive that the writer’s view's are identical with those which we have frequently 
put forth in these pages : 

‘ The Grecian architecture is strictly terrestrial in its style. The log’ cabin, man’s first dwel¬ 
ling, was its element; and in all its modifications and refinements it retains the proportions 
of this element. This style is beautiful, chaste, elegant. By its faultlessness of symmetry it defies 
criticism. It is admirably adapted to human mansions and palaces; and diffuses over the dwellings 
or secular haunts of men an air of good taste and refinement. But it is unspiritual. Its columns 
and facades have nothing in their contour or arrangement which can awaken any moral associa¬ 
tion, any heavenward aspiration, any thought of infinity, immensity, or eternity. It could have 
connected itself with no other religion than that with which it was allied, the votaries of which 
worshipped gods who were altogether such as themselves. 

‘ Far otherwise the Gothic order. Its element is nature’s noblest temple, the grove; its pointed 
vaults and arches are derived from the lofty embraces of giant oaks ; and its whole character bears 
the same marks of grandeur with the primeval forests, among which it had its birth. Its essential 
feature is that in which lies the very essence of the sublime, namely, that its proportions are too 
vast to be measured by the observer's eye, and therefore are virtually infinite. In this order, the 
spires and turrets losing themselves in the clouds, the deep recesses, the dizzy height of the ceil¬ 
ings, the shadowy rows of clustered columns, the mellow’ light making the w’hole perspective dim 
and phantom-like in the distance, all help to constitute a shrine meet for the lowly, awe-stricken 
worship of Him, who is in part unseen, in part but dimly seen ; all awaken the sense of an infinite 
presence, of power immense, of greatness unutterable. Such a pile, in its solemn grandeur, makes 
man feel his nothingness before Him to whom the temple is reared. The Gothic order is thus in its 
very idea, aspiring, spiritual, Godward tending. It is the offspring no less than the perennial foun¬ 
tain of devotion; and its gorgeous cathedrals and abbeys, the w’onder of all lands and climes, are 
so many gifts of the genius of Christianity to the world, which it is regenerating.’ 

Perhaps the reader will be glad to be reminded in this connection of the admira¬ 
ble cognate lines of Bryant : 

‘ The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man learned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them; ere he framed 

The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood, 

Amidst the coal and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.’ 

Among the critical notices of the ‘ Examiner,’ we remark one upon the poems 
of Tennyson, which expresses our own opinion of that gentleman’s genius and 
productions. The following is an extract: 

‘ It does not require much depth to fathom Mr. Tennyson’s genius. He certainly has genius. 
He looks on things with a poetical eye ; but they are small things, and his eye is none of the largest. 
There is nothing w ide and comprehensive in his intellectual range; nothing of 

* the ample pinion 
Thai the Theban eagle bore, 

Sailing with supremo dominion 
Through the azure deep of air,’ 

in his poetical flights. He has a remarkable alacrity at sinking. Quiet scenes and soft characters 
he delights to portray ; and he portrays them with wdiat the painters call a very soft touch. There 
is a very peculiar music in the flow of his lines and stanzas. It is generally pleasing, sometimes 
captivates the ear ? but often overpowers us by its melting effeminacy. He is a dainty poet. We 
cannot help fancying him to be altogether finical in his personal habits. He is a sweet gentleman, 
and delights to gaze upon his image in a glass ; his hair is probably long and carefully curled ; he 
writes in white kid gloves, on scented paper; perhaps he sleeps in yellow curl-papers. We are 
certain he lisps : 

-Wf fiXtSlOV £<{>$£}■}■ dTO 

Kai toioi xc«A£<nv dieppvr)n6<riv. 

‘ He is deficient in manly thought and strong expression; but lie has fancy and feeling. Instead 
of uttering what he has to say in a direct, unambiguous, and plain fashion, as the older and better 
poets did, he surrounds it with a haze of pretty words, bedecks it with sparkling conceits, aud 
sweetens it with sugary sentimentalities. He is fond of ‘ airy, fairy women,’ and has drawn a 
series of sketches, about as distinct and substantial as the forms on dying embers. He is a curious 
compound of the poet, the dandy, and the Della Cruscan. Affectation is his prevailing intellectual 
vice; and it is the badge of a numerous tribe. Sometimes he puts on the simple ; ana then be out¬ 
runs the simplicity of Mother Goose.’ 

A friend and correspondent in Louisiana, who desired to know our estimate of 
‘ Orianna ’ and its author, will find in the above an answer to his query. 
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THE DRAMA. 

Park Theatre : c The Israelites in Egypt.’ — The exhibition of a sacred drama before an 
American audience is a subject so novel in its character that a serious review of its peculiar merits 
and defects was naturally expected from those conservators of public taste, the critics attached 
to the daily press; but save and except those terse and unique puffs, which seem written with the 
advertisements at the box-office, and are as regular in their appearance as the bills of the play, 
we have hardly seen an allusion made to this first attempt to present sacred music in the form and 
interest of a drama to the American public. The principal music of this piece was first heard in 
an opera by Rossini, called ‘ Peter the Hermit.’ It was afterward adapted to the subject of 
‘ Moses in Egypt; ’ and under that title has become familiar to many of our musical people ; and 
finally it was altered and re&dapted by Rophino Lacey (the clever adapter of ‘Cinderella ’ and the 
‘ Maid of Judah') to its present form. As a drama upon a sacred subject, this piece is well arranged. 
Very delicately avoiding such parts of the scripture text as might be considered by the fastidious 
misplaced upon the stage, it becomes most interesting to the religious part of the community, and 
must have a beneficial effect upon many, whose attention might not otherwise be attracted to such 
subjects. An orchestra composed of thirty-four instrumental performers, and a chorus made up of 
fifty voices, are two items which speak loudly , in more ways than one, for the liberality of the man¬ 
ager of our Drury; and all the harm we wish him is full remuneration therefor. There is an 
awful grandeur in the music of this piece ; and the recitative has a peculiarly charming effect in all 
such passages as have for their subjects appeals to Heaven and the Deity. The orchestral effects 
are beautiful, particularly in the scene of ‘ Darkness,’ while Pharaoh is imploring Moses to dis¬ 
pel the awful obscurity which pervades the land. These effects however, we are sorry to say, are 
often marred by the ambitious tones of the wind instruments, which, if they are not out of tune alto¬ 
gether, are entirely too loud. The brass instruments come particularly under this censure ; espe¬ 
cially in that part of the scene where Moses is preparing his hearers for the coming light. The 
burst of joy which is to take place then is entirely destroyed by the overwhelming noise of the wind- 
instruments in their efforts to distinguish themselves , totally unmindful of the fate of either singer or 
composer. The gentlemen who blow these instruments, and Mr. Chubb who directs them, should 
remember that the forte is never so loud in vocal music as in instrumental; and beside that, it is 
intended by the composer that' the singer and the words should be heard; while the trombones, 
horns, and trumpets are expected to produce a cathedral and holy-like effect, and not a combination 
of harsh, ear-splitting sounds, as if they were amusing a Park audience outside the windows of a 
museum on a cold night. Mr. Seguin’s ‘ Moses ’ would be a master-piece, so far as the singing is 
concerned, if he could manage to be a little more mild, and the acting is all that can be desired. A 
little different arrangement of the hair and beard, by the omission of curls, would we think be an 
improvement in the costume. Mrs. Seguin is always mistress of her subject, and sings delight¬ 
fully. Her voice has certainly much improved since her arrival in this country. Her address to 
‘Amenophis’ is a splendid performance, and would be every thing that could be desired, were it 
not for that arpeggio cadenza , which Grisi brought into fashion and which Mr3. Seguin is quite 
too fond of using. We need not tell the public that Mrs. Seguin is an excellent musician and an 
artiste of great taste; and it is therefore the more to be regretted that she does not allow these great 
merits to guide her alone, without copying the faults, even of a Grisi. In Mr. Shrival we were 
in a measure disappointed. The part of ‘Amenophis ’ requires a first tenore of a certain power or 
quality of voice that Mr. Shrival cannot command. He has a good style, and is decidedly an 
artist; but shows a want of judgment in not avoiding this part, which is weak, and not at all calcu¬ 
lated for his natural voice, which is good and full of energy. Mrs. Bailey performs the little set 
down for her with perfection; and we only lament that she has not more to sing. Her sweet voice 
would moke a much longer part agreeable. Of Mr. Archer and Mrs. Knight we can say but 
little in commendation. Mr. Archer is not quite majestic enough for a king. His manner is 
neither hypocritical nor spirited enough for the character of Pharaoh; and his style of giving the 
music borders upon something like vulgarity. Mrs. Knight’s bursts of passion, or appeals, or 
whatever they may be named, are marred by her violence. She sings in lumps. Her powers are 
yet good ; and the effects which she produces would be much more agreeable if she would restrain 
in some measure the rather violent ebullitions of her voice. She is always perfect; and it is a pity 
to find mingled with her many good qualities one harsh and conspicuous fault, so easily corrected. 
The choruses are spirited and correct, and the concerted music on the whole is performed mag- 
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nificently, and does credit to all. The recitative, with the exception of that between Pharaoh 
and his wife, are distinctly and feelingly given. The scenery is for the most part characteristic and 
natural, some of it quite beautiful; but against the two last scenes we must enter our decided pro¬ 
test. The first of these two, the passage of the Israelites into the Red Sea, and the host of Pharaoh 
following them, is very well, and quite ingeniously arranged, when taken ‘ per se,’ and not in con¬ 
nection with the scene that follows. In this scene, the king of Egypt and his hosts follow the 
Israelites on foot. In the last scene we are presented with a view of the sea strewed with the 
disjecta membra of the Egyptian army ; soldiers, horses, chariot-wheels, and all; a ‘ state of matters 
and things’ not by any means to be anticipated from the simple unencumbered pedestrian perform¬ 
ance of the previous scene. 

Notwithstanding these slight drawbacks, we congratulate the public in general, and the musical 
part thereof in particular, on the production of this drama ; and we can only say, that if they do not 
patronize such music, and such efforts to gratify them, that music and all connected with it must 
fall to the lowest ebb, and we shall have concerts given by one singer, with marches, gallopades, 
and waltzes played by trombones and big fiddles. In conclusion, we have only to say, that it is 
too much the fashion here to attend places of musical entertainment to see and not to hear a prima donna 
ortenore; to learn the new manner or to hear a new song. What would become of our new 
operas if in Europe the public only went to see the singer? But no ; a new singer there must make 
an effort in an old opera, to be compared with those who have gone before; and if after the per¬ 
formance of a season he succeeds, then and not till then a new opera, or part, is intrusted to him. 
The fashion to which we have alluded speaks hut indifferently for our musical taste. Let us 
reform it altogether; and as a first movement, let us patronize such efforts as these. c. 


The Olympic. — We have but a word for this home of lively enjoyment, and even that it 
doesn't need in any way, for it is crowded with audiences ‘ in a high stale of excitement’ every 
night in the week. ‘ Ami lie ’ seems an untiring attraction. Mr. Raymond, who sustains the part 
which used to be Seguin’s in the same piece, has won all suffrages. Possessed of a very pleasing 
and handsome person, and admirably managing a deep, mellow, and flexible voice, it would per¬ 
haps be strange were it otherwise. He divides the deserved applause of the house with that very 
pretty and exceedingly clever young lady, Miss Taylor, who bears Wilson’s old part most credi¬ 
tably throughout. We shall have ‘ an eye special ’ upon the career of these gifted members of the 
Olympic corps-dramatique. ‘ Giovanni in New-York ,’ a very amusing affair, brings out the comic 
strength of the company ; but the ‘ Boots at the Swan ’ is the ‘ gem ’ in this kind. Mitchell's deaf 
servant is really worth a journey of ten miles to see. Such ineffable stolidity ! — such rigidity of 
muscle ! — such incomparable Mitchdlism , in short, have not been seen since the popular reign of 
Crummles. Four words must express our admiration of the piece. Go and see it. Anti in com¬ 
ing away, remember our recommendation, and that we spoke in terms of cordial favor of the 
capital acting of Mr. Walcott, a great acquisition to the establishment. 


‘ Natural History op New-York.’ — We announced in our last issue the publication of the 
first volume of the series of this noble ‘ Stale Work ; ’ of which we purpose now to take a brief 
notice. The engraved title-page of this superb quarto first arrests the reader’s attention. On the 
right side of our beautiful State escutcheon, in the vignette, is a view of Niagara Falls in the dis¬ 
tance, with a wild silvan scene in the foreground. The backward distance of the left is occupied 
with a view of the terrace-locks of Lockport, while in the fore-ground are seen Albany, with its 
rail-road terminus, and the noble Hudson, with steam-boats and sail-craft floating proudly upon its 
bosom. The ‘ Introduction ’ from the pen of Gov. Seward is truly a multum in parvo. It is a 
rapid but succinct and comprehensive skeleh of our newspaper history, past and present; our 
medical, scientific, and legal condition and history'; our manufactures, currency, agriculture, and 
internal improvements — as canals, rail-roads, the Croton Water-works, and the like ; our peniten¬ 
tiaries, and their system of discipline, etc., etc. Beside the exlended * Introduction,’ the volume 
contains, Part I. of the ‘ Zoology of New-York, or the New-York Fauna; comprising detailed 
descriptions of all the animals hitherto observed within the State, with brief notices of those occa¬ 
sionally found near its borders.’ We have of the ‘Mammalia,’ between fifty and sixty plates, 
remarkable alike for the faithfulness with which the ‘ criltcrs ’ have been transferred to paper, and for 
the excellence of the engravings. And when we add, that the printing and binding of the volume are 
in the best styles, we say all that is necessary' to convey a just impression of the character of the work. 
Messrs. Appleton and Company and Wiley and Putnam are the New-York publishers. 
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Norman’s ‘Rambles iff Yucatan.’ —We receive from the Messrs. Langley, while the 
sheets of this department of our Magazine are passing through the press, a large and beautiful 
volume, elaborately illustrated, entitled, 4 Rambles in Yucatan, including a Visit to the Remarkable 
Ruins of Clii-chen, Kabah, Zayi, Sisal, Uxmal, etc.: by B. M. Norman.’ Our readers were 
made aware of the existence of the researches and drawings contained in this volume, in a notice 
with which we accompanied a description of the 4 Ruins of Chi-chen,’with which its author favored 
us in our August issue. We regret that we are unable, at the late hour at which we receive the 
work, to render it that justice which its merits demand at our hands. Mr. Norman has explored 
a portion of our continent which was strown with gigantic ruins of ancient cities, and has contributed 
facts of great importance to the several departments of cosmogony, archaiology, and ethnography. 
It is to these facts , he tells us, which he witnessed and has revealed, and not to the garniture of those 
truths, that he depends for the interest which he desires to awaken in ihe minds of his readers. It was 
his purpose in some sort to satisfy the almost universal curiosity which has manifested itself concern¬ 
ing the vast and unexplained ruins of Central America and Yucatan, portions of which had never 
been visited by any modem traveller previous to his arrival, but which he has minutely described. 
Numerous facts connected with the political history of the country, and philological remarks, from 
authentic sources, will give additional interest to the work, in the eyes of the historian, the scholar, 
and the antiquary. Exclusive of vignettes, there are thirty-three large and well-executed engrav¬ 
ings, from drawings by Mr. Norman, illustrating the various ruins, structures, etc., which he 
visited, accompanied by maps intended to show the geographical position of the ruins, and of the 
towns passed through before arriving at them, with plans to define the relative location of the struc¬ 
tures. We have run hastily over the work with pleasure and satisfaction. The style is simple 
and unpretending ; and the evident conscientiousness of the writer forbids us to think that the facis 
are 4 otherwise than there set down.’ The volume, both internally and externally, commends itself 
to general acceptance. 


Gossip with Readers and Correspondents. — Mr. Georoe Harvey, artist, is certainly a very 
fortunate gentleman. Some months since, we noticed a project of his for publishing a connected 
series of‘Forty Views of American Scenery,’ representing different atmospheric or historic effects, at 
progressive periods of the day and year. Wo spoke, we remember, of the tasteful letter-press of the 
descriptive portions of the work, and quoted the warm encomiums of Washington Allston, Sully, 
and Morse, upon the admiiable drawing and coloring of the different scenes depicted. Soon after 
our notice, Mr. Harvey sailed for England ; and save an interesting communication from him for the 
Knickerbocker, which we accompanied with an engraving from a sketch by the writer, upon the 
phosphorescent nnimalculse of the ocean, we heard nothing from him, until we lately had the pleasure 
to grasp his hand in Broadway, and to learn that he had just returned from London, having secured (a 
rare instance, in the case of any thing American,) the patronage of Royalty itself for his beautiful 
enterprise. A day or two elapsed, when wo found on our table a volume containing the first four 
engravings of the scries, being the admirable and most faithful illustrations of Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, colored by the artist himself, to which we have heretofore adverted. This 
same copy, by the way, was retained by Her Majesty Victoria for two weeks; and those who have 
seen it in our sanctum have arrived at the conclusion that the Royal taste in matters of art must be 
quite unexceptionable. The Queen having stamped the churactcr of the work, its reputation in 
Great-Britain may be counted upon with something like certainty; and we must indulge the hope that 
in this country a w’ork so creditable to the republic and so admirable in itself will find no lack of 
4 patrons.’ Specimens may be examined and subscriptions registered at Messrs. Wiley and Put¬ 
nam’s. • • • Our dramatic correspondent’s initials should have been appended to his Inst review of 
the performances at the Park Theatre. He came very near committing us with the public as a bache¬ 
lor. Unhappy man ! — but‘Misery loves company.* Apropos of the present report: our friend does n’t 
mention the fire at the Park one evening during the performance of 4 The Israelites ,’ just as the clouds 
were coming down 4 over all the land of Egypt.* They caught fire as they were lowered, and sub¬ 
limely lighted up the 4 mantle of the dark.’ The Israelites, male and female, fled ingloriously ; and 
had it not been for Moses, who behaved with great coolness, the whole theatre would have been in 
flames. He subdued the fire, but 4 singed his white head,’ so that it was a sight to see. Tyrants are 
always cowards; hence wo were not surprised to see Pharaoh ‘streak it like mad.* • • • Whoever 
may chance to enter the Mercantile Library, will perceive upon the wall a fine marble medallion-head, 
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of classic outline of features, over which reigns a thoughtful repose. It is the counterfeit presentment 
of John W. Stebbins, many years departed from this vain life. We knew and esteemed him; but 
he was of a modest, retiring nature; and it was not until very recently that we learned from a near 
and dear friend of his, that he often gave to his pensive musings the form of verse. The following 
lines, imbodying the aspirations of the Psalmist to ( flee away and be at rest, 1 strike our fancy and 
heart as beautiful exceedingly: 

LINE8 ADDRESSED TO A NIGHT-HA WE. 


BT JOHN W. BTEBBINS. 


Bird of the noiseless night 1 
Whiln life is folded to u silent sleep, 

I ail beneath thy solitary flight, 

In reverie deep. 

I hail thee, fiend of air ! 

As through the shadow of the mystic hour 
Thy torin uppeant in upward freedom there, 
From Ruin’s tower: 

Or from some mountain cave, 

Forgotten by the day, as thou dost rise 
Like solemn visions ir»m the secret grave, 

To range the skies. 

And while in circling motion, 

Upwheeliug calmly on thy phantom wings, 
With thee in deep dispassionate devotion 
My spirit springs. 

It mount? with thee, fioet minion 
Of evening dread, as thy nocturnal form 
Is wafted bn the tun tit-wind's cloudy pinion, 
Like threai’ning storm. 

Poised high and higher now. 

In thy ethereal way so ill in and !ar, 

Thou seein'st to me on Night’s impending brow 
Some daiklnig star. 

And now' sublimely wading 
Amid the cold light that the moon doth shed, 

I catch the last i>fearn of thy gilt wing fading — 
But thou art fled 1 


And hark 1 tlie vault of heaven 
I* dismal with that piercing cry thou hast, 

That comes like old impressive warning given 
.By prophets past. 

Soar on 1 with yon high cloud 
Flaunt up the starry halls together, 

And from Mortality's iliin vision shroud 
Thyself in ether. 

Oh 1 in thy strange career, 

Diving through distant solitude* alone, 

Thou art an emblem of my spirit here, 

Thou cheerless one I 

For from the revel-hall, 

When pleasure shines in banquet pomp, I fly 
And seek the joy that wealth, power, honor—all 
My soul deny. 

Like :hee 1 darkly close 
My spirit from the light and voice of Dny, 

And tu the breathless hour of night’s repose, 
Brood time away. 

But thy serener path 

Through silence dead and ether’s quiet blue 
To me a holier retirement hath 

Than man e’er knew. 

And could I wing thy height, 

All lies which hind me to the earth I’d sever, 
And floating in illimitable flight, 

Ascend for ever I 


It will not be forgotten that we had occasion in the August issue of this Magazine to expose the 
true character of certain gross charges put forth by an anonymous writer in the ‘ Southern Literary 
Messenger ,’ which were calculated to sully the integrity, both as a man and a writer, of Mr. Wash¬ 
ington Irving ; which, in short, accused that eminent writer and honorable gentleman of having, 
in his ‘ Life of Columbus,’ ‘ taken another man's commodities and sold them for his own.' We coun¬ 
selled our readers to examine for themselves these wholesale charges in the ‘ Messenger,’ and by 
comparing them with Mr. Irving’s preface to his History, to test the justice of the strictures with 
which we were compelled to accompany them; and as a triumphant answer to the self-elected 
champion who had interposed his paste-board shield to defend Senor Navarrets, -we quoted the 
tribute paid by the distinguished Spanish historian himself to the extensive researches in ‘ printed 
books and precious manuscripts ’ made by Mr. Irving for his work, together with the high enco¬ 
miums which he passed upon that History; and we showed, moreover, as the result of a careful 
examination, that all the facts which Mr. Irving derived from the ‘ Collections ’ of Senor Navae- 
rete, not accessible elsewhere, would not collectively fill six of the twelve hundred pages con¬ 
tained in his Life of Columbus. This defence of a distinguished correspondent and friend met a 
response so hearty and cordial, from Maine to Louisiana, and we may add, from the other side of 
the Atlantic, that while we could well have wished it might have been confided to an abler hand, 
we were yet warmly assured that we spoke but the truth when we assumed, in conclusion of our 
remarks, that ‘ our readers would not be less ashamed of Mr. Irving’s anonymous adversary than 
we were ourselves.’ This feeling, we may believe, will not be lessened by the perusal of an 
article occupying twenty columns of the November number of the ‘ Messenger,’ purporting to be a 
4 reply ’ to our strictures. That it should be stillish and verbose to a degree, will be a matter of no 
surprise to those of our readers who may have thought it worth their while to take our advice, and 
read the previous papers from the same pen. That it should be intemperate in language and coarse 
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in manner, was perhaps also to have been expected. The expos6 to which it is a rejoinder, and 
its reception by the public, were certainly not calculated to flatter our critic’s vanity or elevate his 
literary reputation. Such terms as the following, therefore, which we take at random from the 
article in question, (which by the way must have been some three months in preparation,) will 
sufficiently indicate the unhappy mood of mind in which the writer elaborated his response: 
4 M’Grawler’s Asinaeum; 5 4 fish-market; ’ 4 bad manners; ’ 4 rude attack; ’ 4 a hanger-on; ’ 4 such 
folks; ’ 4 venal tongue and pen ; ’ 4 unscrupulous facility; ’ 4 insult; ’ 4 coarse insinuation; ’ 4 blank 
cartridge ; ’ 4 smoke and thunder; ’ 4 draft upon Billingsgate ; ’ 4 feeling of disgust; ’ 4 angry bile ; ’ 
4 rustic breeding; ’ 4 disordered wits; ’ 4 violation of common decency; 5 4 empty assumption of 
superiority; ’ with other the like dainty terms and gentlemanlike expressions. All this, it will be 
admitted, is exceedingly dignified and courteous ; and we must beg such of our readers as may 
chance to take any interest in the matter, to oblige us by examining the entire paper from which 
these 4 orient pearls at random strung ’ have been selected. The whole 4 piece ’ forms the most 
striking exemplification of the term floundering that we have ever encountered. Flattery of Mr. 
Irving ; an evident inkling of its natural reception from such a source; a return to insinuation ; 
and a redccupancy of querulous and untenable grounds, are its prominent characteristics. The 
article is, in brief, a mere rifaccimento of the critic’s previous assumptions, which, if we may 
credit the verdict of the public, we demolished in our August number, interspersed with labored 
invective, and an occasional fragment of 4 proof,’ of a sort quite in vogue with writers of this 
stamp. For example: in relation to the warm tribute of praise which the 4 plundered ’ Span¬ 
ish historian pays to Irving’s 4 History of the Life and Voyages of Columbus,’ our critic 
affirms that he is very far from conceding that Navarrete’s expression of satisfaction with 
Mr. Irving’s work was conclusive. The worthy Senor didn’t know what he meant to say! No 
one in America can know, our censor tells us, 4 how far that gentleman’s knowledge of our language 
would enable him to understand the amiable compliments of Mr. Irving’s 4 Introduction ; ’ and he 
proceeds to insinuate that 4 private tributes ’ may have explained the expressions of the preface; 
and, moreover, hints 4 information of a letter,’ which, 4 if his informant were not in error , was less 
diplomatic,’ etc. All this is sufficiently pitiful, and quite in keeping with the rest of the article. 
We will not however so far slander the intelligence of our readers, nor so underrate their opinion 
of Washington Irving, as for one moment to believe that, after perusing this and kindred 4 proofs * 
in the paper to which we allude, and to which we have directed their attention, they will not 
applaud our resolution to permit no farther reference to this self-discomfited hypercritic in the pages 
of this Magazine. Let it be remembered only that 

* An eagle, towering in his pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at,’ 


but not 4 killed.’ The 4 owl ’ it was that died! • • • We have laughed, many is the time, at the 
adroit way in which Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of our cleverest poets, occasionally introduces 
the most familiar terms in his mellifluous verse. Hood excels preeminently in this kind. He has 


given us a capital instance in 4 Singing for the 
* never went away from no man’s door short of a 

* The nuisance bellowed, till all patience lost, 

Down came Miwt Frost, 

Expostulating at her open door: 

1 Peace, monster, pence ! 

Where is the New Police ! 

I vow 1 cannot work, or rend, or pray. 

Don’t stand there bawling, fellow, don’t! 

You really send my serious thoughts astray ; 

Do — there’s a dear good man —do go away.’ 

Says he, ' 1 wo’u’t! * 


ion a poetical story of a street-minstrel, who 


* The spinster pulled her door to with a slam 
That sounded like a wooden d— n : 

For so some moral people, strictly loth 
To swear in words, however up, 

Will crush a curse in setting down a cup, 
Or thromrh a door-)>ost vent u banging oath ; 
In fact, this sort of physical transgression 
la really no more ditTicuh to trace 
Than in a given f.co 
A very lad expression.* 


Miss Frost gives it up} but 4 Mr. Jones, clerk at Number Ten,’ throws up his sash, and vociferates: 


* Come, come, I say old fellow, stop your chant! 

I cannot write a sentence — no one can’ll 
So just pack up your trumps, 

And stir your stumps : ’ 

Says he, ‘ I shan’t 1 ’ 

A French dancing-master next rushes forth, fiddle-stick in haud, and gesticulating violently: 


1 Com — com — I say l 
You go away ! 

Into two parts my head you split; 

My fiddle cannot hear himself a bit. 
When I do play : 

You have no bic’ness in a place so still ! 
Cau you not come another day i ’ 
Says he, ‘ I will.* 


‘No — no ! — you scream and bawl! 

You must not come at all ! 

You have no righte, by rights, to beg — 

You have not otY one leg : 

You ought to work. Yon have not some complaint; 
You arc not cripple in your back or bones — 

Your voice is strong enough to break some stones I * 
Says he, 'll aint l * 
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No, no; he was ‘singing for the million,’ and would n’t budge a foot! • • • We have laid aside the 
* Theory of Dreams ’ for a second examination, and probably for subsequent insertion. The subject, 
visionary as it may seem, has its real and deep interests. * I thank God,’ says the good Sir Thomas 
Browne, * for my happy dreams, as Ido for my good rest; for there is a satisfaction in them unto rea¬ 
sonable desires, and such as can be content with a fit of happiness; and surely it is not a melancholy 
conceit to think we are all asleep in this world, and that the conceits of this lifo are as mere dreams 
to those of the next, as the phantasms of the night to the conceit of the day. There is an equal delu¬ 
sion in both, and the one doth but seem to be the emblem or picture of the other: we are somewhat 
more than emblems in our sleep, and the slumber of the body Beems to be but tbe waking of the 
soul* • • • Col. William L. Stone’s Discourse upon Uncas and Miantonomoh, having again fallen 
into our hands, we have finished its perusal with increased satisfaction. Verily, the whole book is 
right interesting and pleasant to read ; although it recordeth many things which make one’s blood tin¬ 
gle with shame at the cruelty of the civilized white man. Let the metropolitan reader, as he walks 
dowit or up Broadway, of a morning or evening, drop in at Messrs. Dayton and Newman’s, near 
Fulton-street, and possess himself of a copy of this handsome little tome. • • . The great De Witt 
Clinton said of the ‘ House of Refuge for Juvenile Delinquents ’ that it was the 4 best penitentiary 
ever devised by the wit and established by the bonevolence of man ;* and a recent visit to the one near 
this city, in company with an old friend ‘ whose heart is in the right place,’ has quite made us a con¬ 
vert to this opinion. It was a mild and cloudless Sunday morning, in the ‘ sweet Sabbath of the year,’ 
that we entered the chapel, which was crowded with the inmatoS of the institution — boys and girls 
in their clean, neat, and uniform habiliments — who were lifting up their united voices in a hymn of 
praise, which had been pronounced to them by the Principal. This done, with every eye turned in 
fixed attention upon the Superintendent, they were examined from their Scripture Questions, and lis¬ 
tened to the expositions of their instructer. Other hymns were Bung, and prayers offered, when they 
all rose noiselessly, at a motion of the Principal’s hand, and in perfect order vacated one seat at a 
time, retiring to their exercise-ground, previously to proceeding to dinner, which was smoking in a 
long hall adjoining. The dormitories are models of cleanliness and neatness ; while all the internal 
regulations are such as to combine security with comfort, reform with retribution. As we came out, 
the Superintendent placed in oui hands the ‘ Seventeenth Annual Report * of the institution, not one 
of the favorable records of which at all surprised us ; for the young heart must 4 leap kindly back to 
kindness,’ and the law of kindness is the rule of the Managers and Principal. Honor to the benevo¬ 
lent heart who first founded a 4 House of Refuge ! ’ . . . Who is that naughty man in the Southern 
i ALagnolia * Magazine, who two or three months ago reviewed one of our old back numbers so flatter¬ 
ingly, and who has lately taken up the ‘ Tecumseh ’ of Mr. George H. Colton in a kindred spirit? 
Such a cruel person ! — to 4 tent to the quick ’ the young author of a poem, every copy of which, in 
an edition of twelve hundred, was sold, as we are informed by the publishers, in less than ton weeks ! 
Surely, the Public must be a very great ass 1 How could our anonymous Aristarchus have the heart 
to 4 crucify ’ a performance so generally commended by the higher literary authorities, including the 
4 Biblical Repository,’ the ‘ Eclectic,’the 4 New-York Review,’ etc.? ‘ Tecumseh,’said the latter 
Quarterly, 4 must be regarded as a poem of uncommon excellence and great promise- It abounds in 
unequivocal marks of high poetical power, while its defects are such as greater maturity of years and 
more practice will be Bure to remedy.’ Such is the general spirit of all the reviews of 4 Tecumseh ’ 
that we have seen, savo the one in the 4 Magnolia.* 4 Hence we view ’ that the 4 tenting ’ in this case 
must be considered os a very innocent and harmless operation to the young patient. Apropos: we must 
endeavor to 4 awaken him to a sense of his situation,’ and try to incito him, in a spirit of reciprocity, 
to render a critique upon 4 The Traveller's Rest,' some very blank verse, in the same number of 4 The 
Magnolia; ’ the writer of which transfers our friend Street’s 4 mosaic turf’ from his 4 Forest Walk,’ 
as if it were with himself an original thought; talks of the 4 purring prattle ! of brooks ; ’ (Cats ! 
what a conjunctive-simile !) of the maple’s bough that 4 unchidden shines ’ notwithstanding its 4 sum¬ 
mer hurts ; ’ of 4 an evening bird ’ that plies a 4 whizzing wing,’ and so forth. Let us have the respon¬ 
sive and kindred critique ; and it shall, in the language of the 4 poem ’ in question, be made to reach 

4 The Afnlachinn ridge ; extended we«t, 

By Talladega'e valleys ; by the streams 
01 TaliushaUrhie ; through the silent ffrove* 

01 gT«iy Emuck/au ; and where, deep in shades, 

Rise the clear brooks of Autoesee, that flow 
To Tallapoosa — names of infamy I’ 

and so onward to the ‘last waves of Choctaw-hat chie! ’ But we trifle, and upon a trifling mat¬ 
ter. • • • Those of our readers who have never heard the following lines sung by Mr. Dempster, will 
miss only the touching melody of the music. The irresistible pathos and winning simplicity of the 
poetry will touch every susceptible heart. 4 1 can never read them or hear them sung,’ writes the 
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correspondent at whose request we publish them, * without feeling the tears swell to my eyes, before 
I am aware. They enable me to feel the full force of an Irish writer’s characteristic praise of them, 
for they indeed seem 4 the very breath of the heart itself:* ’ 

THE LAMENT OP THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 


BI TGI BOW. MRS PRICK BLACKWOOD. 


* I 'u siltin' on the stile*, M a rt, 

Where we sat side by side, 

On a bright May morning, long ago, 
When first yon were my bride. 

The corn wan springing Iresh and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 

And th>* red was on your lip, Mary, 

Aud llse love-light in your eye. 

‘The place is little changed, Mart, 

Th • day ns bright as then ; 

The lark's loud song is in iny ear, 

And the corn is green ag.un I 
But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath warm on my cheek, 
And I still keep list’ning Ibr the words 
You never more may speak. 

‘ 'T is but a step down yonder lane. 

And the little church stands near, 

The church where we were wed, Mart, 

I see the spire from here ; 

But the grave-yard lie* between, Mart, 
And uiy step might break your rest, 

For I ’ve laid you,"darling, down to sleep, 
With your baby on your breast. 

‘ I'm very lonely now, M a rt, 

For the poor make no new friends, 

But oh ! they love the better tar 
The lew our Father scuds I 
And your were all I had, Mart, 

My blessing and my pride; 

There ’s nothing left to cure for now, 

Since my poor Mart died 1 


* Yonr’a wus the brave good heart, Mart, 

That still kept hoping on, 

When the trust in God had left my soul, 

And my arm's young strength had gone : 

There was comfort ever on your lip, 

And die kind look on your brow; 

1 bless you for that same, Mary, 

Though you can’t hear me now. 

1 thank yon for that patient smile, 

When your heart was like to break, 

When the hunger-pain was gnawing there, 

And you hul it, for iny sake ! 

I bless you for the pleasant word, 

When your heart was sad and sore ; 

Oh ! 1 'm thankful you are gone, Mart, 

Where grief can sting no more. 

* I’m bidding yott a long farewell, 

Mv Mar-. , kind and true, 

But f ’ll not lortret you, darling, 

In the land I’m going to : 

They sav there’s bread and work for all, 

And the sun shines always there ; 

But I ’ll not forget old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair! 

* And often in those grand old woods 

1 ’ll sit and shut iny eyes, 

And rny heart will travel back again 
To the place where M ary lies ; 

And I 'll think I so- the little side, 

Where we sat side by side, 

And the springing corn, and the bright May-morn, 
When first you were my bride ! 


There is a forcible losaon given by an * accomplished ’ school-mistress, crossing the English chan¬ 
nel with a sea-sick father. Her domestic acquirements were very limited, which in her trouble she 
grievously lamented. * Dearly as she rated her professional accomplishments and acquirements, at 
that cruel moment she would have given up all her consummate skill in fancy-work to have known 
how to make a basin of gruel! Proud as she was of her embroidery, she would have exchanged her 
cunning in it for that of the plainest cook; for oh! of what avail her tent-stitch, chain-stitch, Ger¬ 
man-stitch, or satin-stitch, to relieve or soothe a suffering father, afflicted with back-stitch, front-stitch, 
side-stitch, and cross-stitch into the bargain ! ’ Our friend ‘ G.’ of Massachusetts, who sends us ‘ The 
True Sphere of Woman ,’ will recognize the force of this ludicrous picture of Hood’s. • • • ‘ Leaves 
from the Note-Book of a Retired Clergyman* possess excellent scenes which we shall be glad to pub¬ 
lish, if the writer will permit us to segregate them from the incidental polemic discussions, which 
would occupy too large a space, we fear, to suit the taste of the merely general reader. ‘ My Fare¬ 
well to B-Congregation’ reminds us of the kind old minister taking leave of his people in the 

* Annals of the Parish.’ Perhaps some of our readers may never have seen, and others may possibly 
have forgotten, the affecting scene which ensued when that ‘ good and faithful servant’ of the Lord 
bade his aged parishioners farewell: 


‘ As for you, my old companion*, many changes harp we seen in our day; but the change that svr ourselves are soon to 
undergo will be the greatest of all. We have seen our bairns grow to manhood ; we have seen the beauty ol youth jmiss away : 
we have left our hacks become unable for the burden, and our right hand forget its cunning. Our eyes have become dim, and 
our heads gray ; we are now tottering with short and feckless steps toward the grave ; and some that should have been here 
this day are bed-rid, lying as it were at the gates of death, like Lazarus at the threshold of the rich man’s door, full of ails and 
sores, and having no enjoyment but in the hope that is in hereafter. What can I say to you but farewell I Our work is done; 
we are weary and worn out, and in rr-» d of rest; may the rest of the blessed foe our portion ! and in the sleep that all must 
sleep, h“neath the culd blanket of the kirk-vanl grass, and on that clay pillow where we must shortly Inv our heads, may we 
have pleasant dreams till we are awakened to partake of the everlasting banquet of the saint* in glory ! ’ When I had finished, 
there was for some time a gn at solemnity throughout the kirk ; and before giving the Messing I sat down to cotojK.se myself, for 
my heart was big, and myspiril oppressed with sadness. As 1 left the pulpit all "the elders Mood on the steps to hand me down, 
aiitl the tear was in every eye, as they helped me into ths session-house; but I could not spienk to them nor they to me. 
Then Mr. Dalziel, who was always a comptosed and seriate man, said a few words of jmyer, and 1 was comforted therewith, 
anti rose to go home to the manse ; but in ike churrh-yani all the congregation was assembled, young and old, and they made 
a lane for ine to the back-gale that opened into the liinMtr-gardcn ; some of them put out their hands and touched me as I 
pawd, followed by the elders, and some of them wept. It was as if I was passing away, and to be no more : verily, it was 
the reward of my ministry.’ 
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This is scarcely less eloquent than Saint Paul’s farewell to his brethren, when about to ( depart to 
go into Macedonia.’ • • • We have been very much amused with a Frenchman’s Impressions of Lon¬ 
don and the English, in a late ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ He does n’t disguise his contempt of many 
things which arrest his attention. Sunday in London he especially abhors , 4 it is so unlike Paris ! ’ 
It is passed, he tells us, * in a manner inconceivably stupid. Life itself seems suspended. For fear of 
profaning the solemnity of the Sabbath, London daros not make a single movement: it is an indul¬ 
gence that it allows itself to breathe. On that day, after having heard a sermon from the minister of 
the sect to which they belong, all good English people imprison themselves in their own houses, to 
meditate on the Bible, and offer up their ennui to God.’ Mr. Dickens seems to think American 
ladies, deficient in good taste in dress. Hear an acknowledged arbiter elegantianim describe the taste 
of his own fair country-women: 4 As to the toilettes of the ladies, they have a striking air of eccen¬ 
tricity. The most showy colors are preferred. In the same opera-box glittered, like the colors 
reflected by a prism, three ladies, equipped, one in bright yellow, one in scarlet, and one in celestial 
blue. The English, it is universally known, put all sorts of things on their beads; gold fringe, branches 
of coral, boughs of trees, shells, oysters; their fancy sticks at nothing, especially when they have 
attained that age which is called l’age de retour; at which, however, no one wishes to arrive, much 
less to return to.* Here ensues a picture not very flattering, certainly, but very characteristic, and we 
rather suspect, * quite correct: * 


* The English are rich, active and industrious. They can cast iron, manage steam, invent machines of fearful power; they 
may even tc great poets ; but the arts, properly so called, are unattainable by them. They perceive this ; it irritates them, and 
hurts their national pride. They feel in their hearts that notwithstanding their prodigious material civilization, they are only 
varnished barbarians. Lord Kj.ojn, so violently anathematized by Loid Byp.on, committed a useless sacrilege. The Las- 
reliela of the Parthenon, which were brought to London, have inspired no one. Protestantism is as fatal to the arts as Islam* 
ism — perhaps more so. Artists must be either Pagans or Catholics. In Countries where the churches are only large square 
chambers, without pictures or statues, without ornaments of any hind, art never can attain eminence. Phtdias sculptured 
Venus, Raphael painted Madonna — but neither the one nor the other was an Englishman. The English can achieve all 
that is useful and comfortable, but they tail in the agreeable and the beautiful. Tlv-y excel in all Unit it is possible to do with 
difficulty, and above all, they excel in the impossible. They may establish a Biblo-Society at Pekin, they may reach Timbucioo 
in white gloves and polished boots, in a complete state of respectability ; they may invent machines to produce six thousand 
pairs of stockings in one minute, and even discover new countries wherein to dispose of their stockings; but they will never 
succeed in making a bonnet that a French grizette would put upon her head. If taste could lie bought, they would give any 
money for it; happily, God Almightt nas reserved two or three little things in his distribution of the goods of this world, 
which the gold ol the mighty of the earth cannot purchase ; namely, genius, l>*7»uty, and happiness.’ ... 1 Immense fortunes 
are accounted for by frightful miseries. No where is this disproportion more olservable than in England. To luve gold i* so 
visibly the greatest merit, that the poor despise themselves, and humbly bow beneath the arrogance of the rich. The English 
would do well to remember that the golden calf is the most nbomiuable of all idols, and that which demands the most sacrifices.’ 


4 The Soldier's Song in Peace ’ is well written, and shall appear in our next. But we cannot say 
that we altogether admire its inculcations. We desire to consider war as one of the 4 things that were : ’ 


* Too ion gat clash of arms amid her bowers, 

And pools of blood, the earth bath stood aghast.’ 

We have just risen from the perusal of Allison’s History of Europe. What a narrative of bloodshed! 
There is one scone, where the French army ‘ showed their long flunk to their English enemy, who 
oponed upon them a firo so terrible that the head of the 4 invincible colonne serree' constantly pushed 
on by the mass in the rear, never advanced, hut melted away as it came into the scene of carnage ! ’ 
A single paragraph describes this, 4 in history ; ’ but what a world of suffering, of agony, of domestic 
sorrow, does it not embrace ! See too the annexed picture, by 4 the Guardsman ’ of a scene of slaugh¬ 
ter in the retreat of tho French army, in one of Napoleon’s battles in Spain: 

1 Frequently the baggage-guard interchanged shots and sabre-cuts with Ihe infuriated soldiers, who only thought ofescape; 
and the ladies, who but yesterday were the objects of every cart; and solicitude, were hurried along amid that rude multitude ; 
some on foot, others glad to be allowed to take a place in the ambulance, among the wounded — their dresses blood-stained and 
torn, adding to the horror mid misery of the scene. Such was the prusneci before ug. Behind, n dark mass huvtred, aa it even 
yet witliotaiiding the attack of the enemy, whose guns, thundering clearer and clearer every moment, poured down on the 
terrified masses, raining balls and howitzer-shells on every side. Still the long line of wounded carnc on ; some in wide open 
carts, others stretched upon gun-carriages. Tom and mangled they lay, an indiscriminate heap; their faces bluckened with 
powder, their bodies shattered with wounds. High above the other sounds their piercing cries rent the air, with ruing Jed blas¬ 
phemies and insane ravings.’ • • • My attention was drawn to one whose head having fallen over the edge of the cart, 
was endangered by every roll of the heavy wheel that grazed his very skull. There was a halt, and I seized the moment to 
assist the poor fellow as lie lay thus in peril. His helmet had fallen buck, and was merely retained by the brass chain beneath 
his chin ; his temples were actually clelt open by a s.ibre-cut, and I could see that he hail also received some shot-wounds in 
the side, where he pressed his hande, the blood welling up between the fingers. As 1 lilted the head to place it within the carl, 
the eyes opened and turned fully upon me. A faint smile of gratitude curled his lip ; I bent over him, und to niy horror recog¬ 
nized in the mangled and shattered tbrm before me, a guiianc follow with whom the rery night before 1 bad formed almost a 
friendship.’ _ 

Our friend and correspondent, Alfred B. Street, Esq., has become the principal editor of the 
4 Northern Light,' a monthly work of good repute published at Albany. It has numerous and distin¬ 
guished contributors, who impart to its ample columns both spirit and variety. We observe the fine 
taste and facile pen of Mr. Street already in this excellent journal; and we shall confidently look for 
ts general diffusion, under his editorial guidance. • • • We know the 4 hand-writo ’ of 4 GV He is the 
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same gentloman who sent us many months since the article on * Property J which we declined. ' Hi* 

* assumptions ’ are wrong — his 4 complaints ; unmanly. Let him consider every misery that we ibis* 
a new mercy, and he will cease to regard the gifts of Providence as unequally awarded. ( Let me Chll 
you,’ says good old Izaak Walton, ‘ that I have a rich neighbor who is always so busy that he ho* 
no leisure to laugh. The whole business of his life is to get money, and more money, that he may 
still get more and more money ; he is still drudging on, and says that Solomon says < The diligent hand 
maketh rich,’ and it is true indeed. But he considers not that it is not in the power of riches to make 
a man happy; for it was wisely said by a man of great observation, that ‘ There be as many miseries 
beyond riches as on this side them. 1 And yet, God deliver us from pinching poverty ; and grant that, 
having a competency, we may be content and thankful! Let us not repine, or so much as think the 
gifts of God unequally dealt, if we see another abound with riches ; when, as God knows, the cares, 
which are the keys that keep those riches, hang often so heavily at the rich man’s girdles that they clog 
him with wenry days and restless nights, even when others sleep quietly. We see but the outside of 
the rich man’s happiness; few consider him like the silk-worm, that, when she seems to play, is at 
the very time spinning her own bowels, and consuming herself; and this many rich men do, loading 
themselves with corroding cares to keep what they have probably unconscionably got. Let us there¬ 
fore be thankful for health and competence, and above all, for a quiet conscience.’ An excellent phi¬ 
losopher was the gentle Walton. • • • Eid it ever happen to you, reader, to make one of a great 
multitude assembled to see a man take a leap into the abyss of death ? And did you remark among 
that reeking mass, the compost of humanity, the hue of blood-thirstiness that overspread the sea of 
upturned fices ? Did you hear the revolting aspiration for a nearer view of the agonies of the suf¬ 
ferer, or the curses, poured through clenched teeth and bloodless lips, of men whom you would not 
meet alone in the dark, and in whose faces God had written villain in a most legible hand? Pass 
with us through such a crowd, swaying with the 4 tumult of the people, 1 and stand with us in one of the 
long eoriidors of a piison appropriately dertominatod 4 The Tombs.’ It is a clear bright day, and the 
sun lights up with painful distinctness the white walls and black iron doors of the gloomy cells. Oh ! 
how infinitely solemn, how awful is the scene ! From tl e long corridor below you comes up the sub¬ 
dued voices of the keeper and his assistants, giving in the cold tones of business orders that shut ‘lib¬ 
erty and the cheerful day ’ from poor creatures who have been abandoned to temptation. From a dis¬ 
tant cell swells on the ear the faint wail of a poor female, deceived, betrayed : imprisoned for endeavoring 
to hide her shame from every human eye; and awaiting death at the hands of that Justice which leaves 
her betraycT unmolested in a society which he disgraces. That horrid shriek and cry of 4 Murder! 
help 1 help! for God’s sake 1 ’ is from a poor inebriate, devoured by the imaginary terrors conjured up 
by Delirium Tremens. Wet and trembling with cold, he is led from his cell, subdued to silence by 
that little show of kindness to which his desolate heart 4 leaps back.’ Such are some of the accesso¬ 
ries of the picture. Glmce now at the mid lie group. One in tho spring-time of life, in the very 
flush of manhood, is about to ‘take his farewell of the sun.’ Only once before had we ever beheld 
that face, but oh! how changed! The sluggish life-blood has retreated to its citadel, save when 
recalled in purple sutfusion to cheek and brow and eye wildly-wandering at the thought of that ‘irre¬ 
vocable hour ’ which is soon to open to frail mortality the dread mysteries of the grave. Tears stream 
from the eyes of the Doomed, as ho grasps the hand of a brother, whose agony is oven greater than his 
own ; a brother who has exhausted every effort that devoted affection could prompt or unwearied assi¬ 
duity execute, to avert or mitigate his fate. And a weeping maiden stands by, just admitted to the 
shadowy rights of a wife to one who is but a 4 spectre-bridegroom ; ’ who stands at the portal of that 
outward gate which swings wide into eternity — with whom even now 4 time is no more ! ’ The last 
farewell is said — tho last look of an eye that ‘turns even from tho threshold of existence * is given, 
and the Doomed is left alone, to await the inevitable and awful moment that shall consign him to the 
pale realms of shade. Inevitable surely it was ! The public, it is true, were divided in opinion ; but 
his fate was sealed. A Webster bad denounced his doom as ‘legal murder;’ an Edwards, for 
thirty years an honored judge of the court that sentenced him, had asked, ‘as a matter of justice,’ for a 
commutation of his sentence ; an Anthon, at whose feet the Chief Magistrate had sat in the days of 
bis legal noviciate, had solicited the exercise, not of the pardoning power, but of that 4 meek-eyed 
spirit ’ which, while it should in no wise subvert the great ends of public justice, should yet spare a 
life not justly forfeited, 4 a holy human life which God gave,’ that it might be passed in sorrow and 
contrition for the deeds of tho past. Vain alike all these ; vain the humane suggestions of prosecu¬ 
ting counsel; of the jury that tried the Condemned ; of the medical faculty, whose unanimous testi¬ 
mony changed the character of the deed of blood; vain the existence of doubt , the lost prerogative of 
the law’s victim — vain and fruitless all! The long-contemplated fiat bad gone forth. Technical 
Justice, trebly armed by consultation and coalition with its predetermined ministers, asking no 
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counsel of Mercy, marched unrelenting and resistless on to a * foregone conclusion. 1 But the drama 
has closed—let the curtain fall. • - • We are obliged to ‘ L.’ for his ( Sketch.’ It shall presently 
appear. The lone region of the West which it describes so vividly, reminds us of an impression 
which we once received of the character of a North-Carolina coast from the ‘experience ’ of three 
persons who were wrecked on the wild and stormy Cape of Hatteras. Worn out with fatigue, 
they were reaching the evening of their second day’s wandering through an unbroken forest, and in 
almost unbroken silence, when one of the trio suddenly exclaimed: ‘ I wish to gracious I could 
hear it thunder! ’ ‘ Why so? ’ asked his curious fellow-sufferers. ‘ ’Cause they say thunder,’ he 
replied, ‘ is God’s voice; and if it would thunder I should tyiow I was on God’s airth, but I’m no 
ways sartin of it now—’od rot the luck! ’ • • • We must ask the attention of our readers to the 
series of ‘ Sketches of South Carolina ,’ commenced in preceding pages. When we assure them that 
these articles proceed from the pen of a New-England gentleman, for many months a resident at 
the South, they will acquit him of any sectional bias or warped opinions. Let us hope that the 
tribute which is here paid to the domestic arrangements of the Southern planter, and the maimer in 
which his colored servants are treated, may have the effect to counteract some of the thousand and 
one stories of domestic cruelty, which are circulated at the North by pseudo philanthropists and 
benevolent intermeddlers in other people’s affairs. • • • The French deny to the English any remark¬ 
able gift of humor or wit, pictorial or literary. But Cruikshank and Hood give a very forcible refuta¬ 
tion of this slander, as often at least as once a year, in their ‘ Comic Almanac.’ The one for 1843 is 
especially rich. ‘ All Owin’, no Payin,’ is the title of a picturesque row at Mr. Owen’s ‘New- 
Harmony,’ which might stand for a transcript of Donnybrook Fair. The composition is rather 
‘ crowded,’ but as a whole it is a singularly striking sketch. ‘ Show of Hands for a Liberal Candi¬ 
date ’ at an election, tells an admirable tale of practical demagoguism ; and ‘ The Set of China,’ a 
dancing-set of Celestials in a ball-room, is capital. So too are ‘ The Water Cure ’ and ‘ Morals for 
the Million; ’ but the gems of‘The Comic’s’ pictures are ‘ Science under Divers' Forms,’ and ‘ Air- 
um Scare-um Travelling. The first represents a sub-marine steamer 1 in the green chambers of the 
middle sea ’ in the shape of a huge bulbous, sharp-nosed sea-monster, with a very bright light from 
its bow and from a row of windows in its sides, streaming toward the surface of the ocean. The 
vast fish-craft has a couple of anchors out at its ear-holes, and the stroke from the engine by which 
its fires are navigated ascends from a small Vesuvius on its back. It is sailing very deep down, 
just escaping the wrecks of vessels and ‘ all slimy, creeping things,’ not forgetting whales, mer¬ 
maids, and the like, which seem half frightened out of their element, by the nondescript animal that 
‘ comes in such a questionable shape ’ to invade their ancient domain. A letter from a passenger 
gives a brief account of the voyage. ‘ Here we are,’ he writes, ‘ at the bottom of the Bay of Bis¬ 
cay, where we intend to sleep one night, for the purpose of testing the qualities of the bed of the 
ocean, which consists os you are aware of several sheets of water and plenty of wet blankets, 
with billows on the top of it. We met on our way with some very odd-fish, who stared rather 
rudely in at our cabin windows ; and a party of lobsters looked exceedingly black as we passed 
very near to them. You are aware that a company is forming for the purpose of turning the tide of 
emigration toward the bottom of the sea; and if people can live under water, they ought not, from 
mere motives of pride, to be above it. There will of course be some difficulty in dealing with the 
natives; but we have taken the precaution to treat with an influential oyster, who however keeps 
extremely close; and if he will not manifest a little more openness, it is feared that ‘ war to the 
knife ’ must be resorted to.’ The passengers followed the plan of all judicious navigators, and 
endeavored to propitiate the various fish by trifling but appropriate presents ; such as ‘ distributing 
copies of Crabbe and Shelley to the crustaceous residents,’ etc. The writer closes in a hurry, 
as he is about to join in an ‘ excursion to the extensive locker of Davy Jones, Esquire.’ ‘ Air-um 
Scare-um Travelling ’ represents the air-station of the ‘ Original Fly-Balloon ’ at the top of the Lon¬ 
don Monument. Balloon-steamers are ‘ up ’ for Pekin and Canton, Paris and Mont Blanc, (‘ to 
eat ice-cream, returning the same day; ’) and a man with a carpet-bag and a Paul Pry umbrella 
is hailing vociferously from his dizzy station a balloon-boat whose ‘ sail-broad vans ’ have just 
begun to propel it toward its distant port. Some of the suburban steeples rise far below, with large 
tradesmen’s hand-bills suspended at their sides, to arrest the attention of the aerial passengers. We 
should be well pleased to advert more particularly to the literary contents of this amusing ‘ annual;’ 
but must content ourselves with the following laughable satire upon the frequent reports of com¬ 
mittees of learned societies in England upon matters of no moment whatever. The writer is a 
member of a committee from the Meteorological Society, appointed to ‘ watch the nature of the 
March winds, and their various phenomena,’ from one of the London bridges. He ‘ respectfully 
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reports ’ that ‘ having waited the coming of a gust from the north, he was presently in a position to 
relate the following particulars: * 


* Hie first sensation was that of a severe blow in the face, which drew moisture from both his eyes, and sent out his hair into 
a number oi almost horizontal iinea, some of them forming right angles with his forehead. On turning his back for the purpose 
of farther experiments, his hat underwent such rapid rarefaction, Um, becoming considerably lighter than the air, it was carried 
in a slanting direction a few inches from his hedd, when the expansive power of the atmosphere having ceased to take full 
effect, it fell by it* own specific gravity to the earth, and revolved on its own axis as fox as tlv* toll-gate. 

* A most interesting experiment was then tried with an ordinary umbrella, upon which, in its closed state, the March wind 
was found to have no particular power, though it was ascertained that there was an equal atmospheric pressure ou every part 
of the gingham. On pultiug the umbrella up, and presenting it u> the wind, the holder of the machine was carried geutiy 
backward, but on his turning round the sight became very animating to the by-slanders. The umbrella was completely turned 
inside out, and at length the whole concern collapsed with a frightful crash; the points to which the gingham was fastened 
being compressed together in a reverse position to that which th y were intend' d to occupy. The iron rods attached to lb© 
whale-bone immediately fell into angular figures, and it was not thought advisable to proceed farther with ihe experiment. 

* It was proved beyond the possibility of doubt, that if the human eye be kept wide open in a March wind, the dust will be 
carried upward until it reaches the organ of vision. This was* cX]H-rienced in two or three cases ; and an enthusiast in the 
cause repeated the experiment several times, wb»n it was found to foil in no single instance.* 


Mb. Stephens’s new work upon Central America will speedily be published by the Brothers 
Harper. It will excel, in all respects, any similar work ever issued in this country. There are 
some two hundred and fifty engravings, from the admirable drawings of Mr. Catherwood ; and 
the letter-press is excellent. Mr. Stephens's part, a very esseutial one by the way, has been 
performed with even more than his accustomed spirit and ability. • • • The following articles are 
either filed for present insertion, or under very ‘ hopeful ’ consideration : * The Girl of the Azores ; * 
‘Tom Van Diddlemus: a Talc of Tiunecutn;’ Number Two of the ‘ Mysterious Correspondent j * 
‘ Aristomenes the Messeni&n *, 1 * A Visit to Florence ; * ‘ Catharine Blennerhassett: a Tale ; * * Boz at 
Idlebcrg j * ‘ Extracts from the JoHrnal of an Aerial Voyage to the North Pole ; M A Peep at Death ; * 
4 Greenwood Cemetory ;’ 4 The Goldfinch : from the Italian ; * ‘ The Boy’s Mountain Song ; * ‘ Luis do 
Camoens; * * Mountain-Pond, a Sketch ‘ The Soldier’s Song in Peace ; * ‘ To my Cousin ; * * Notes 
of Life in Hnyti: * Number Ten j ‘ Early t)ays ; ’ * Life’s Wanderings ; * ‘ My Sister: by 4 E. E. C. ; ’ 
‘ Portraits : Asentke ; Ellene,’ etc., etc. There are excellent thoughts in 4 Cogitations on Matters 
and Things in General,’ but tho manner of the article is not so satisfactory to the Editor’s taste. The 
samo remark will apply to the 4 Lines on the Death of the Duke of Orleans,’ and 4 Moonlight Musings.’ 
These await the order of the writers. / 


Valuable and Beautiful Works from the Press of the Messrs. Appleton. — We had 
qualified ourselves by a perusal of the following works from the press of the Messrs. Appleton to 
speak of their merits in terms of elaborate commendation; but a Chinese edict from the printer 
having advised us that our notices were received too late for insertion, we are compelled to ask the 
reader to take the brief verdicts rendered below os indicating a few only of the excellent charac¬ 
teristics of the volumes to which they refer: 4 The Complete Works of Bums ,’ a very handsome 
volume, of a convenient size, is the result of a judicious collation of the various editions of his 
works, into one more complete and less expensive than any hitherto published ; the whole carefully 
revised and edited by the most gifted living author of Scottish song, accompanied by a glossary and 
copious notes, and a life of the poet by the late Dr. Currie, of Liverpool. It is the first complete 
American edition of Burns, and cannot fail to secure a wide sale. 4 The Young Islanders ’ is a tale 
of the last century, after the manner of 4 Robinson Crusoe,’ and from the pen of Jeffreys Taylor. 
We read it through at two sittings; so that its resistless attractions may be inferred. It is full of 
effective and well-executed engravings, and is handsomely printed on fine white paper. We have 
also two entertaining and instructive little volumes from Ihe 4 Library for my Young Countrymen 
one, the ‘Adventures of Capt. John Smith, the Founderofthe Colony of Virginia, with a Portrait,’ 
by the author of 4 Uncle Philip’s Conversations;’ and the other, 4 Dawnings of Genius, or the 
early Lives of some Eminent Persons of the last Century,’ by Ann Pratt. 4 Work and Wages, or 
Life in Service ,’ is one of the series of 4 Tales for the People and their Children,’ by Mary IIowitt, 
and is a continuation of ‘ Lillie Coin much Care,’ heretofore noticed in the Knickerbocker. It is 
an exciting and excellent moral story, in a pretty form, and illustrated by two fine engravings. Of 
the beautiful 4 Miniature Library ,’ two more volumes are issued: c Gems from American Poets,* 
containing some hundred and fifty pieces, lyrics and other, selected from many of the best of our 
native bards; and Thompson’s ‘Seasons’ — both with engravings. All these publications are 
well adapted for useful presents in view of the coming holydays. 
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4 The Forest Rangers. 1 —This is a poetical tale of the Western wilderness in 1794, ‘ connected 
with and comprising the march and battle of General Wayne’s army, and abounding with inter¬ 
esting incidents of fact and fiction,’ from the pen of Mr. Andrew Coffinberry. The writer has 
unquestionably great rhyming facility, and sometimes he sketches with the eye of an artist. It must 
be admitted too that his manner is very natural and unconstrained. In preserving the language of 
his characters, he sometimes adopts an orthography which savors of the Yellovvplush method of 
spelling. The annexed brief story of a hunter is in this kind: 


‘ Hrs friend replied, in his crude way, 

‘ I understands not all you say, 

For, stranger, I’m no bookish scollard, 

Care all my life the woods I follcred; 

But yit a heap of things I lams, 

’Bout Ingins and backwoods consarns. 

That painter what up yander howls, 

And bears, and deers, and wolves and owls, 
And snakes, and logins, is the books 
Where I for larnin always looks. 

But you are wan tin to find out 
How long I hunted here about: 

It is about three year ago 
Scnce I lust left my home below. 

I used to live on the Kenawas, 

Till burnt out by the devilish ’Tawas: 

They killed my wile, the poor dear critter, 

1 never, never can forgit her I ’ 

And here the hunter's voice, suppressed, 
Evinced the struggle of his breast. 

And Irom bis eye the tear that stole 
Betrayed his agony of soul. 

‘In vengeful thoughts he found relief, 

And snort suppressed his transient grief; 

His usual firmness now r renewed, 

His tale of wo lie thus pursued : 

* Yes, friend ; about three years ago, 

I went to kill a deer or so ; 

We thought there was no logins near — 

My wife, she wanted some fresh deer ; 

1 wounded one, he run so fur 
Night come afore I was aware J 
Well, jist at dark, I overtuck 


And stuck and skinned my wounded buck, 
And hung it up all slick and nice, 

And then cut out a tender slice, 

To tout home for my wife to eat 
Before I fetch the other meat; 

And thought the next day I would come, 
And letch a boss to lug it'home. 

‘ By then it had got mighty dark. 

So that I could n’t see'the bark 
Upon the trec3, to find my way, 

So in the woods I had to lay. 

I wakened very late at night, 

Ami then I seen a dreadful light: 

So I put out and leaned for Umt, 

For stranger 1 can teJJ you what, 

My blood was in a twrble motion, 

Adxze I had a hunkerin notion 
That it must be my cabin’s light, 

And so 1 sloped with all my might: 

Ami then, list think of my surprise, 

My house Uhl burnt before my eyes, 

And ’rnong the embers and hearth-stones, 
As white ns chalk, laid iny wife’s bones I 
Then in my sorrow and distress, 

I come right to this wilderness, 

And here I mean to spend my life, 

In gittin vengeance lor my wife. 

Scnce ther., about these woods 1 've bin, 

A killin Ingins when 1 kin.’ 

The hunter’s cheeks were all bedewed; 

He silently indulged his mood, 

And the attentive stranger’s face 
Betrayed a sympathetic trace.’ 


This strikes us as a rude but forcible picture of one of the sanguinary sights so often seen in those 
dark and perilous days. The ‘ Forest Rangers ’ is published by Wright and Legg, of Columbus, 
Ohio. We are not aware that the work is for sale in this city. 


* Claims of the Missionary Enterprise on the Medical Profession.’— This is the title 
of an Address recently delivered before the Temperance Society of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of the University of the State of New-York, by Daniel J. Macgowan, M. D. It 
assumes the ground that pagan lands present a wide field for scientific research*; that not only their 
peculiar diseases, which must be studied abroad to be studied successfully, but also their botany, 
zoblogy, mineralogy, and kindred themes, will prove interesting and profitable subjects to the mis¬ 
sionary physician. Professional inducements to foster the work of the missionary are also argued 
from its connection with grave problems in physiology', to say nothing of the spiritual influence 
which may be exerted in a sphere of extended usefulness. It is a gratifying fact, and one which 
speaks well for the tendencies of the medical profession, that many of the physicians and surgeons 
of England, and those of our own country who have shed lustre upon the science of healing, have 
generally been Christians. We commend this Address to the reader, assured that he will find it 
neither uninteresting nor uninstructive. Messrs. Saxton and Miles, Broadway, are the pub¬ 
lishers. 

* Dream of Heaven.’ — Mr. C. C. P. Moody, at the office of Mr. S. N. Dickinson, Boston, has 
published in an exceedingly neat and tasteful pocket-volume, ‘ The Dream of Heaven, or the Sis¬ 
ter’s Tale,’ with an Introduction by Rev. H. Winslow; a ‘Premonition of Eternity,’ ‘The 
Impassable Bridge,’ and the ‘ Remarkable Trance of Rev. William Tennent, who for three days 
was apparently lifeless.’ This miniature-book possesses decided interest, and wiU find many 
readers. 
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* England and the English.’ — Mr. C. Edwards Lester, author of 1 The Glory and Shame 
of England,’ has just put forth, through the tasteful care of the Messrs. Langley, two handsome 
volumes, which he entitles ‘ The Condition and Fate of England.’ The volumes are subdivided 
into eleven parts, or ‘ books,’ into which are huddled ‘ extracts from every where and every thing,’ 
all tending to set forth and present a view of the power and magnificence of the British empire, 
with illustrations of the spirit of the feudal and of the modem age ; the general condition of the 
mass of the British people in past ages; their burdens and sufferings during centuries of unrelieved 
oppression ; the wrongs and oppression under which a majority of the British people are note suf¬ 
fering; a reply to the author of ‘ The Fame and Glory of England Vindicated ; ’ the sufferings and 
crime caused by oppressing the people ; glances at the woes and struggles of Ireland under the 
tyrannical power of England; the feelings of the people in view of their oppression, and their 
determination to resist it; the opposition of the aristocracy to the liberties of the people, and their 
determination still to keep them in subjection; the progress of the democratic principle throughout 
the world, and especially in Great Britain; and the final issue of the conflict—Reform or Revolu¬ 
tion. Such is a synopsis of the contents of a work to which we may hereafter find space and occa¬ 
sion more particularly to advert. The engraved title-pages to the two volumes are from admirable 
drawings by Chapman, representing a noble British man-of-war in full sail, and the same proud 
ship on a lee-shore, amidst the ‘ trampling surf ’ of a rock-bound coast. 

* -<Egri Somnia : Recreations of a Sick Room.’ — Thus is entitled a modest and meritorious 
little collection of brief pieces, in prose and poetry, recently sent forth from the press of Mr. R. 
Northway, of Utica, in this State. The writer, evidently a scholar and a gentleman of great sen¬ 
sibility, in a tasteful dedication to the Hon. Joseph Story' pronounces them ‘ humble illustrations 
of Life as it is, in some of its infinitely varying phases.’ They are printed, he says, but not published , 
being intended only for the inspection of a few friends. They were not written, he adds, ‘ in the 
soft obscurity of pleasant and tranquil retirement, noT under the shade of academic bowers ; but 
amidst inconvenience and distraction, in sickness and sorrow.’ We have perused several of the 
poems in this collection with pleasure. ‘ The Rose of Sharon,’ and ‘ The Garden of Spices,* 
Hebrew eclogues, arc something more than mere paraphrases; while the ‘ records of affection,’ as 
the * Lines to the Memory of a Deceased Son,’ ‘ Berkshire Vale,’ and kindred effusions, are imbued 
with deep feeling. 

‘Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen.’ — This work is very similar in character to the 
Journal and Letters of Peter Van Sciiaack, published not long since, and noticed at the time in 
these pages. Mr. Curwen was an American refugee in England from seventeen hundred and 
seventy-five to seventeen hundred and eighty-four, and his papers comprise remarks on the promi¬ 
nent men and measures of that interesting period. We have derived satisfaction from a perusal of 
this book, which beside the clear picture that it affords of the high spirit of the writer, throws also 
incidental light upon the character of his brethren in exile. A supplement to the work contains a 
brief account of every prominent loyalist, as well as of other persons of note mentioned in the 
volume. The compiler and editor is Mr. George Atkinson Ward, and Messrs. C. S. Francis 
and Company are the publishers. 

‘ The Brigand : a Poem, by Emerson Bennett.’ — Facing the copy-right record of this little 
‘poeticle pamphlick,’ as Mr. Yellowplush would term it, we find the following sentence: ‘In 
presenting this little poem to the public, the author would simply state, that at the time of its com¬ 
mencement, nothing was more foreign to him than the idea of publishing it, which would never 
have been done except at the solicitation of many friends.’ Ah! the old story about the ‘ solicita¬ 
tions of friends.’ Well; we are sorry the writer paid any attention to his ‘ solicitors; ’ for they 
treated him very unhandsomely. Why could n’t they permit him to remain guiltless of ink-shed? 

Mr. Colman’s Books for Children. — The little people will have good cause for gratitude to 
Mr. Samuel Colman, for the beautiful and cheap little books which he has put forth for their 
. amusement and instruction. * Aunt Mary’s Llftrary for Young Children ’ will come to be a very 
renowned collection in certain quarters, if such capital little books as ‘ Useful Short Stories,’ the 
‘ Child’s Book of Songs,’ and ‘ The Little Gift,’ comprising selections from ‘ The Child’s Gem,’ are 
to be followed by others of a like description. These contain very entertaining and pleasant reading, 
are admirably printed, and embellished with numerous engravings. 
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* Julia of Baije.’ —This story of the martyrs in the days of Nero was doubtless suggested by 
the * Palmyra Letters.’ Aside from the narrative, which although simple possesses the interest of 
a romance, the work affords a faithful and condensed view of the history and spirit of the remote 
time in which the scene is laid. ‘ I may perhaps be accused,’ says the author in his preface, ‘ of 
assigning too prominent a position to Christianity in the times embraced within the period of this 
narrative. That this is not the case is clear, I think, from the circumstances connected with the 
persecute bich arose immediately after the burning of Rome, to which I have alluded in another 
place. The .ecords of the New Testament will serve to convince us that some of the first triumphs 
of the Cross were gained among the Roman soldiery.’ Messrs. Saxton and Miles, Broadway, 
are the pubi 'ers. 

Book of Cage-Birds. — With the taste for cage-birds which abounds in our cities, and which is 
increasing we believe every where among us, this volume will be considered as supplying an 
important dp ideratum. The work is written by an eminent practical ornithologist, and contains a 
complete and practical treatise on the various birds which are to be found, singly and collectively, in 
an American aviary'. The portion devoted to the Canary-bird embraces a faithful description ofits 
character and habits; while in the close of the volume will be found a catalogue of the various arti¬ 
cles adapted to the rearing and keeping of Canary and other song-birds, which the publisher, 
Mr. Bernard Duke, of Philadelphia, always keeps on hand, of the best quality and in the largest 
variety. The volume is admirably printed upon a large clear type and excellent paper. 

Ladies’ Annual Register. — Messrs. Otis, Broaders and Company, Boston, have published 
a very useiul and interesting work, in ‘ The Lady's Annual Register and Housewife's Almanac ’ for 
1843. We should ‘ very much like to know,’ as the song goes, what ‘ there is not in this compact 
little volume; certainly nothing that a housewife can require, in the way of information on all 
domestic t ubjeets; from the cooking in every way of fish, flesh and fowl, down to the simplest 
soup and most general gravy; all pleasantly interspersed, moreover, with records of the months; 
advice and lessons social land matrimonial; and matters historical, literary, romantic, humorous, 
and in one word, entertaining. We will not speak of the wood-cuts, save to ask the reader to 
look at the picture of January, and see if its faithfulness does not make him shake as with an ague. 

Attractions of Language. — We are favorably impressed, on a very cursory perusal cer¬ 
tainly, with a work from'the press of Messrs. Atwood, at Hamilton, (N. Y.,) entitled: ‘ Attractions 
of Language, or a popular view of Natural Language, in all its varied displays in the animate and 
inanimate world; and as corresponding with Instinct, Intelligence, and Reason; a physiological 
description of the organs of voice ; on account of the origin of artificial, spoken language ; and a 
brief analysis of alphabetical sounds. By Benjamin F. Taylor, A. M. With an Introduction by 
Asahel C. Kendrick, A. M., of Hamilton College.’ The volume 13 illustrated by several clear 
engravings. It deserves, however, a better typographical garb and whiter and finer paper. 

Poisoned Smoked Beef. — Document Number Fourteen from the Board of Aldermen of this 
city contains a ‘ Report upon the Effects of Poisonous Smoked Beef,’ by. Doctors Minturn, Post, 
Hosack, and Chilton, printed under the direction of the Committee on Arts, Sciences, and 
Schools. It embraces a detailed description of the experiments which were made to detect the 
poisonous material which produced such alarming effects, and the results to which they tended. 
The document, in itself very interesting, is yet more worthy of wide dissemination on the ground 
of its importance to the health and life of our citizens. It will doubtless be reprinted in other cities. 


DarKimED Notices.— Tho following publications were received at too late an Lour for adequate notice 
in the present issue : *Wing-and-Wing, or Le Feu-Follet,' a Tale by J. FekimoRe Cooper, Esquire; pro¬ 
nounced 'one of the writer's best productions,* and issued in a neat form by Messrs. Lea ak» BlaN- 
chapd, Philadelphia, for fifty cents; 'The Professions,' an Oration by Georgs W. Burma?, Esq.,' 
the 1 Sixth Annual Report of tho Vermont Asylum for the Insane.’ 
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